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History  of  South  Carolina 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
STATE  VS.  FEDERAL  AUTHORITY 

The  chief  home  issue  of  the  campaign  in  1830  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  governor,  as  well  as  an  intendant  of 
Charleston  and  a  representative  to  Congress  from  that  district,  was 
whether  a  convention  should  be  called  to  give  voice  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  public  opinion  on  the  tariff  and  the  most  effective  way  to 
prevent  its  enforcement  in  South  Carolina.  As  a  rule,  those  who  were 
against  nullification  which  took  the  form  of  physical  resistance  to 
the  general  government,  were  also  opposed  to  calling  a  convention, 
fearing  that  the  rising  tide  of  public  indignation  against  the  operation 
of  the  American  System  would  sweep  all  before  it  in  such  a  gathering, 
and  force  such  a  radical  expression  of  sentiments  as  to  take  the  form 
of  a  revolution  against  the  general  government  and  a  distinct  threat 
to  the  Union.  In  fact,  though  the  rule  was  not  unanimous,  the 
Unionists  were  generally  arrayed  against  a  convention  and  the  State 
Rights  leader  favored  it.  Like  General  Williams,  the  Unionists 
thought  the  tariff  the  acme  of  oppression  for  the  South,  but  thought 
best  to  suffer  its  inequalities,  while  persistently  laboring  to  repeal  or 
modify  them,  rather  than  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  the  Union  by  a 
resort  to  arms  and  civil  warfare. 

The  majority  of  the  up-country  people,  swayed  ever  more  and 
more  by  the  logic  and  personality  of  Calhoun,  were  advocates  of  ex- 
treme State  Rights.  There  were  noteworthy  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
the  most  conspicuous  being  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry,  the  eloquent 
and  sdiolarly  young  lawyer,  who,  in  January,  1830,  had  established 
the  Greenville  Mountaineer.  Wherein  he  "professed  to  feel  certain 
that  the  leaders  and  advocates  of  Nullification  did  not  apprehend  the 
dangers  which  he  foresaw  would  result  from  those  doctrines,"  al- 
though he  did  not  impugn  the  motives  of  such  men  as  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  George  McDuffie  and  James  Hamilton,  Jr. 


Divided  on  "Convention"  or  "No  Convention" 

On  the  20th  of  September,  a  State  Rights  meeting,  promoted  by 
advocates  of  the  convention  and  fairly  representative  of  citizens  from 
the  inte.ior  of  the  State,  was  held  in  Columbia.*  The  great  majority 
of  these  not  only  favored  a  convention,  but  openly  declared  for  State 
action,  immediate  and  decisive,  though  Judge  Langdon  Cheves  de- 
manded instead  a  program  of  co-operation  with  the  rest  of  the  South 
— 2L  program  which  twenty  years  later  became  the  platform  of  the 
controlling  party  in  the  State.     Judge  J.  P.  Richardson  also  spoke 

*Dr.  Chauncey  S.  Boucher's  "Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina." 
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strongly  against  Nullification,  but  Robert  Barnwell  Smith,  who  later 
changed  his  name  to  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  declared  for  resistance 
regardless  of  any  stigma  which  might  be  put  upon  its  advocacy. 
Chancellor  William  Harper  offered  a  resolution,  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  present,  calling  for  a  State 
convention.  But  the  reports  of  the  speeches  and  letters  strongly 
indicate  that  many  who  were  willing  that  a  convention  be  called 
were  opposed  to  nullification.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  in 
Charleston  to  the  assembling  of  such  a  body,  especially  as  none  of 
the  leaders  even  among  the  State  Rights  party  were  able  to  form  a 
definite  idea  as  what  measures  would  be  brought  before  it. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  anti-conventionists,  or  Unioni^s,  were 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  Mexican  mission; 
Daniel  E.  Huger,  James  L.  Petigru,  James  R.  Pringle  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam Drayton,  who  now  saw  the  necessity  of  organizing  an  active 
opposition. 

Charleston  Election  a  Test 

Charleston  was  one  of  the  fiercest  battlefields  of  the  campaign, 
and  as  the  election  there  for  intendant  and  wardens  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember it  was  considered  as  a  preliminary  test  of  strength  between 
the  two  parties.  Henry  L.  Pinckney  headed  the  State  Rights,  or  Jack- 
son party,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  James  R.  Pringle  the  Unionists. 
Each  party  endeavored  to  avoid  the  charge  of  extreme  radicalism. 
Both  claimed  to  be  wedded  to  State  Rights,  and  while  the  Union  party's 
platform  was  opposed  to  the  calling  of  a  convention,  nullification  and 
disunion,  the  Jackson  faction  denied  that  it  harbored  disunion  and 
that,  in  its  hands,  **the  Union  and  the  Constitution  would  be  safe." 
The  majority  of  the  Union  ticket  was  elected,  but  H.  L.  Pinckney  was 
elected  to  the  House,  and  Petigru  defeated  for  the  Senate,  which  was 
interpreted  as  a  verification  of  the  claim  that  Charleston  was  op- 
posed to  the  convention. 

For  member  of  Congress  from  the  Charleston  district,  William 
Drayton,  Unionist,  was  unopposed.  In  the  State  Senate,  Richard 
Cunningham,  on  the  State  Rights  ticket,  defeated  James  L.  Petigru, 
the  ablest,  perhaps,  of  the  Unionists. 

The  general  results  of  the  election  were  to  return  eleven  Union 
men  and  five  State  Rights  men  to  the  Legislature  from  the  Charleston 
district.  Of  the  latter  only  three  were  said  to  be  nullifiers.  The 
average  vote  cast  for  the  Union  candidates  was  1,261  and  for  the 
State  Rights  men,  1,245.  The  figures  represented  the  largest  vote 
polled  in  Charleston  up  to  that  date. 

The  alignment  of  the  two  parties  throughout  the  State  was  mani- 
fest when  the  Legislature  convened  in  December,  1830.  The  State 
Rights  party  soon  elected  Henry  L.  Pinckney  to  be  speaker  of  the 
House,  63  to  31,  and  later  elected  James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  governor, 
over  Richard  I.  Manning,  93  to  67  (joint  ballot). 


t( 


No  Convention"  Carried 


After  the  election  of  speaker  and  governor  the  Legislature  entered 
upon  a  general  debate  upon  the  proposed  call  for  a  convention  and 
the  burning  question  of  nullification.  Some  conventionists  were  not 
nullifiers  and  some  nullifiers  were  opposed  to  a  convention ;  but,  when 
the  final  vote  was  taken  the  Senate  declared  23  for  and  18  against 
convention,  and  the  House  60  for  and  56  against.  But  for  the  two- 
thirds  required  by  the  Constitution  the  conventionists  would  have 
won. 
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Those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  convention  now  got  together  and 
resolved  inter  alia  that  they  would  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  cling  to  the  Union,  but  that  the  States  had  a  right 
to  interpose  against  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  powers ;  that  any 
powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  General  Govemrtient  by  the 
Constitution  belonged  to  the  States;  that  the  tariff  acts  were  specific 
violations  of  the  compact  between  the  General  Government  by  the 
States,  and  that  a  state,  whenever  other  hope  of  redress  was  gone, 
might  properly  "interpose  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  occasioned  by  the  said  unconstitu-i 
tional  acts."    These  resolutions  were  all  adopted. 

The  Union  men  in  the  Legislature  evidently  did  not  think  the  con- 
ventionists  had  made  themselves  clear  on  the  nullification  plank,  and 
Daniel  E.  Huger  moved  a  resolution  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
recognize  as  constitutional  "the  right  of  an  individual  state  to  nullify 
or  arrest  a  law  passed  by  Congress" ;  but  this  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  State  Rights  men  claimed  that  they  had  carried  the  principle 
of  nullification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  held  that  by  the 
defeat  of  the  convention  they  had  blocked  a  practical  attempt  at 
nullification,  and  that  they  were  now  ready,  as  they  had  always  been, 
to  adopt  constitutional  and  practicable  methods  to  lift  the  burdens  of 
taxation  which  oppressed  South  Carolina  and  the  South. 

Jackson  and  Calhoun  Drift  Apart 

In  the  meantime,  President  Jaclcson  and  Vice  President  Calhoun 
had  been  drifting  farther  apart  in  the  administration,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  year  183 1  the  Unionists  commenced  to  realize  that  the  State 
Rights  tide  was  setting  against  them  in  South  Carolina.  Calhoun's 
strength  in  his  home  State  is  illustrated  by  the  vote  of  the  Legislature 
against  the  renomination  of  Jackson,  65  to  90.  The  President  had 
declared  himself  in  no  unmistakable  way  in  the  toast  oflFered  at  a 
banquet  in  April  of  the  previous  year  at  Washington :  "The  Federal 
Union:  It  Must  be  Preserved."  Calhoun's  position  was  defined  on 
the  same  occasion,  and  after  the  President  had  shown  his  hand: 
"The  Union:  Next  to  our  Liberty  the  most  dear.  May  we  all  re- 
member that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  distributing  equally  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  the  Union." 
These  are  fair  statements  of  the  position  of  the  two  just  prior  to  the 
impending  clash  between  South  Carolina  and  the  Jackson  admin- 
istration. 

Del\th  of  Thomas  Sumter 

In  the  summer  of  Governor  Hamilton's  last  year  as  chief  execu- 
tive, Tfiomas  Sumter,  the  last  of  the  great  figures  and  partisans  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  died  June  31,  1832.  For  twenty-one  years 
he  had  been  quietly  living  at  Bradford  Springs.  He  was  bom  in 
Virginia  in  1734,  and  was  therefore  within  two  years  of  the  century 
mark.  The  record  of  his  life  has  been  told  in  many  chapters  of 
South  Carolina  history,  as  well  as  in  at  least  one  consecutive  narrative. 

Tariff  Measures  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 

The  last  half  of  Governor  Hamilton's  gubernatorial  term  was  to 
witness  an  outburst  of  the  political  conflagration  which  had  also  been 
sweeping  through  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  fed  by  the  burning 
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and  correlative  issues  of  the  tariff  and  nullification.  Qay,  Webster, 
Benton,  Adams,  Hayne  and  other  great  leaders  of  that  body,  with 
Calhoun  as  vice  president  and  McLane,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
co-operating  with  their  friends  and  supporters,  were  endeavoring 
either  to  push  their  extreme  views,  or  avert  an  open  rupture  between 
the  radicals  and  the  Jackson  administration,  now  aligned  more  with 
the  Unionists  than  with  the  State  Rights  party.  From  January  to  July, 
1832,  the  discussions  over  the  proposed  tariff  measures  progressed  in 
the  distinguished  arena  of  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  where  na- 
tional legislation  constitutionally  originated. 

First  came  the  Clay  tariff  resolutions  to  be  considered,  and  during 
their  discussion  Hayne,  as  the  pronounced  champion  of  an  unre- 
stricted trade,  or  at  most  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  clashed  creditably 
with  the  great  Kentucky  compromiser.  The  Clay  measure  was 
dropped  as  tmacceptable,  and  the  bill  known  by  the  name  of  McLane, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  also  rejected  by  the  State  Rights 
senators.*  William  Drayton  reported  from  Washington  that  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  tariff  reduction  had  been  greatly  increased 
because  the  delegations  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  the 
exception  of  James  Blair,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell  and  himself,  were  for 
maintaining  the  abstract  principle  of  free  trade  by  placing  all  duties 
at  a  uniform  low  level,  whether  imposed  upon  protected  or  unpro- 
tected articles.  He  himself  was  striving  for  a  medium  between  the 
two  extremes — ^between  uniform  duties  of  12  per  cent  and  15  per 
cent,  and  the  then  existing  high  protective  duties — and  he  believed 
that  if  South  Carolina  congressmen  would  show  any  spirit  of  com- 
promise, something  might  be  accomplished  to  alla]^  the  excitement 

The  McLane  bill  was  also  rejected  by  the  nullifiers  as  maintaining 
the  principle  of  protection  and  approving  the  American  System.  Con- 
sideration of  the  Adams  bill  followed,  and  it  was  passed,  despite 
the  assertions  of  the  State  Rights  men  that  it  was  worse  than  the 
McLane  measure  in  its  heavy  bearings  upon  the  South;  that  it  was 
far  worse  than  the  act  of  1828  in  that  regard.  William  Drayton, 
James  Blair  and  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  who  had  voted  for  it,  were 
denounced  by  the  State  Rights  leaders  and  their  press  as  "betrayers  of 
the  State."  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  who  did  not  approve  of  it, 
considered  it  a  compromise  and  a  temporary  measure  which  would 
soon  be  followed  by  legislation  more  favorable  to  the  followers  of 
the  Calhoun-Hayne  school. 

State  Rights  Program 

As  the  nullifiers  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  protection 
was  the  settled  policy  of  the  administration,  dominated  by  Jackson, 
they  decided  that  their  most  powerful  leaders  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  conserve  their  interests  both  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  Therefore  the  program  was  soon 
under  way  of  electing  Hayne  as  governor,  and  of  succeeding  him  in 
the  national  Senate  by  Calnoun,  who  could  do  far  more  for  me  cause 
in  that  capacity  than  in  the  ornamental  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  August,  1832,  the  month  after  the  passage  of  the  Adams  tariff 
bill,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  which 
was  considered  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Nullification  doctrine 
based  on  State  Rights.  Besides  arguing  the  constitutionality  of  the 
doctrine,  its  great  expositor  represented  to  the  governor  the  idleness 

^  Dr.  Chauncey  S.  Boucher's  "Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina." 
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of  the  apprehension  that  the  Federal  authorities  could  either  coerce 
South  Carolina  into  submitting  to  the  obnoxious  and  destructive 
tariff,  or  punish  her  assertion  of  her  rights  by  abolishing  the  Charles- 
ton port  of  entry. 

The  Unionists  agreed  with  Calhoun  that  the  Constitution  was  a 
compact  between  States  who  were  sovereign  and  free  to  accept  or 
reject  it,  but  held  that  when  the  State  accepted  the  Constitution  it 
"Relinquished  all  authority  to  determine  whether  a  certain  power 
exercised  by  the  General  Government  was  or  was  not  granted  by  the 
Constitution."  They  denied  the  analogy  Calhoun  had  set  up  between 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  a  treaty  between  sovereign  States.  The 
Union  men  tried  to  show  "the  absurdity  of  a  contract  between  the 
States  which  allowed  each  State  to  interpret  the  obligations  of  the 
Constitution  at  all  times  conformably  to  its  own  views  and  interests, 
whatever  detriment  the  other  States  might  receive  or  whatever  ad- 
vantages the  nullifying  State  might  derive  'from  the  interposition  of 
its  uncontrollable  self  will  styled  Sovereignty/  " 

Jackson  vs.  South  Carolina 

In  the  meantime  President  Jackson  was  viewing  with  apprehen- 
sion the  gathering  opposition  to  Federal  authority  in  South  Carolina, 
and  had  been  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Nullification  senti- 
ment by  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  Union  leader.  In  September  he  sent 
word  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  that  a  confidential  friend  had  "more 
than  intimated"  that  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  nullifiers,  "and 
perhaps  without  success,"  to  disaffect  some  of  the  navy  and  army 
officers  in  command  at  Charleston,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
forts  and  thereby  prevent  a  blockade.  The  secretary  of  war  was 
also  warned  to  be  sure  that  he  had  officers  in  Charleston  who  could 
not  be  corrupted  by  the  nullifiers,  and  on  October  29th  he  was  in- 
structed to  send  secret  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  the  forts 
in  Charleston  harbor  to  be  prepared  against  a  surprise  attack  "by  any 
set  of  people."  After  sending  a  special  Government  agent  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  at  Charleston  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
nullifiers  to  the  proposed  coercive  measures  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  November  the  President  sent  instructions,  through  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  to  the  three  collectors  of  the  customs  at  Charles- 
ton, Georgetown  and  Beaufort,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

State  Opposition  Against  the  Adams  Bill 

In  the  meantime,  events  in  Charleston  and  Columbia  convinced 
the  President  that  the  nullifiers  were  getting  the  upper  hand  in  South 
Carolina.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Adams  tariff  bill,  in  July, 
Congress  adjourned,  and  all  the  heat  of  the  conflict  was  centered  m 
State  politics.  H.  L.  Pinckney,  the  nullifier,  had  been  elected  in- 
tendant  of  Charleston  over  H.  A.  Saussure,  the  Unionist  candidate. 
A  committee  of  citizens  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  a  convention  to  nullify  the  tariff  act  measure  in  case 
the  Legislature  should  decide  to  call  one.  In  that  body  the  State  Rights 
or  Free  Trade  party  was  represented  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Henry  Deas, 
'  Paul  Axson,  Thomas  Lehre,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Parker  and  the  Unionists 
by  William  Drayton,  James  L.  Petigru,  F.  Y.  Porcher,  John  Robinson 
and  John  Stoney.  Langdon  Cheves,  whose  opinion  on  any  subject 
carried  so  much  weight,  had  been  claimed  by  both  parties,  but  had 
finally  arrayed  himself  with  the  Union  party,  believing  that  delibera- 
tions in  convention  and  a  general  co-operation  of  the  aggrieved  south- 
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em  states  constituted  the  wisest  policy,  rather  than  an  independent 
and  precipitate  action  by  South  Carolina. 

Union  Convention  Called 

The  Union  forces  had  consolidated  and  called  a  party  convention 
which  assembled  in  Columbia  on  September  lo,  1832.  NulKfication 
was  denounced,  with  an  offer  to  unite  with  the  State  Rights  party  in 
any  constitutional  resistance  to  the  tariff.  A  southern  convention  was 
also  proposed  comprising  delegates  from  the  Carolinas,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  a  committee  of 
nine  distinguished  Unionists  was  appoiinted  to  correspond  with  and 
act  as  delegates  to  those  States.  Though  the  Charleston  election  had 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  States  Rights  party,  the  Unionists 
rallied  for  the  State  election. 

They  were  again  beaten,  for  the  returns  showed  that  the  State  had 
declared  for  a  State  convention,  and  a  convention  with  the  State 
Rights  men  in  control,  they  wisely  thought  meant  nullification. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Nullification  doctrine  was 
peculiar  to  tide-water  South  Carolina.  McCrady  denies  that  it  was 
and  Schaper  agrees  that  the  vote  in  1832  proves  McCrady 's  conten- 
tion. The  vote  for  Nullification  was  about  equal  in  the  two  sections. 
"If,"  says  Schaper,  "the  returns  had  been  complete  for  the  low  country, 
the  Nullification  vote  would  have  been  relatively  somewhat  larger; 
for  four  of  the  five  parishes  for  which  the  figures  were  not  obtained 
went  strongly  against  the  Unionists."  The  vote  of  the  up-country  was 
59  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Nullification  Convention  of  1832 

When  the  result  of  the  election  became  known,  Governor  Hamil- 
ton called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  for  October  22d,  and 
three  days  thereafter  an  act  was  passed  for  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  on  the  third  Monday  in  November  and  formally  act  upon 
the  tariff  and  Nullification.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  96  to  25,  and  in  the  Senate  by  31  to  13.  The  Legislature  then 
adjourned  to  its  regular  meeting  at  the  end  of  November,  when  it 
could  pass  such  acts  as  the  convention  should  recommend. 

The  Union  party  offered  no  candidates  to  the  convention  from 
Charleston  apd  from  some  other  districts ;  in  fact,  few  of  its  repre- 
sentatives were  elected,  and.  although  in  a  decided  minority,  its 
leaders  held  that  they  would  not  sanction  any  act  of  nullification 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  convention  or  the  Legislature. 

The  convention  met  at  Columbia  on  November  19,  1832,  and  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  was  chosen  president.  A  special  sub-committee  was 
appointed  comprising  the  following  to  whom  were  assigned  the  duties 
designated:  Chancellor  William  Harper  was  to  draft  the  ordinance 
declaring  the  tariff  act  null  and  void ;  Robert  J.  Turnbull,  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State ;  George  McDuffie,  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  Union;  Robert  Y.  Ha)me,  to  present  an  exposition 
of  the  part  played  by  South  Carolina  in  the  matters  at  issue. 

These  addresses,  in  their  entirety,  are  accessible  through  the  Con- 
vention Journal  of  1832  and  the  Congressional  records,  as  well  as  the 
files  of  the  Charleston  newspapers.  The  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Crisis 
or  Essays  on  the  Usurpations  of  the  Federal  Government,"  by  Brutus, 
written  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  addressed  "To  The  People  of  the  'Planta- 
tion States,' "  teems  with  facts  and  perfervid  arguments,  buttressing 
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the  position  of  the  nulHfiers  and  advocates  of  State  Sovereignty.  In 
an  address  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  he  cited  the  journal  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  to  show  that 
the  greatest  advocates  of  a  centralized  government,  including  Madi- 
son and  Randolph,  never  contended  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
been  provided  as  an  arbiter  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ;  that  the  States  themselves  were  accordingly  to  judge  whether 
their  rights  had  been  violated.  Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  tariff 
legislation,  the  address  states:  "Were  this  regulation  of  commerce 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  coercing  foreign  nations  to  a  fair  reciprocity 
in  their  intercourse  with  us,  or  for  some  other  bona  fide  commercial 
purpose,  as  has  been  justly  said  by  our  Legislature,  the  tariff  acts 
would  be  constitutional.  But  none  of  these  acts  have  been  passed  as 
countervailing  or  retaliatory  measures,  for  restrictions  placed  on  our 
commerce  by  foreign  nations.  Whilst  other  nations  seemed  disposed 
to  relax  in  their  restraints  upon  trade,  our  Congress  seems  actually 
bent  upon  the  interdiction  of  those  articles  of  merchandise  which  are 
exchangeable  for  the  products  of  southern  labor;  thus  causing  the 
principal  burden  of  taxation  to  fall  upon  this  portion  of  the  Union, 
and  by  depriving  us  of  our  accustomed  markets  to  impoverish  our 
whole  southern  country.  In  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  pre- 
tense of  promoting  the  internal  improvement  of  the  States,  and  for 
other  equally  unjustifiable  and  unconstitutional  purposes.  Congress  is 
in  the  constant  habit  of  violating  those  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Constitution  on  which  alone  can  rest  the  prosperity  of  the  States  and 
the  durability  of  the  Union.'* 

The  address  refers  to  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,  and  Madi- 
son's report  upon  them  and  argues  that  that  "father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" regarded  Nullification  as  one  of  the  reserved  rights  delegated  to 
the  States,  and  notes  that  the  Virginia  Assembly  adhered  to  the  reso- 
lutions "as  founded  in  truth,  as  consonant  with  the  Constitution  and 
as  conducive  to  its  preservation." 

"Fellow  citizens,"  he  continues,  "it  is  our  honest  and  firm  belief 
that  Nullification  will  preserve  and  not  destroy  the  Union.  But  we 
should  regret  to  conceal  from  you  that  if  Congress  should  not  be 
animated  with  a  patriotic  and  liberal  feeling  in  this  conjecture,  they 
can  give  to  this  controversy  what  issue  they  please.  Admit  then  that 
theje  is  risk  of  a  serious  conflict  v/ith  the  Federal  Government.  We 
know  no  better  way  to  avoid  the  chance  of  hostile  measures  in  our 
opponents  than  to  evince  a  readiness  to  meet  danger,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  will.  We  should  think  that  the  American  Revolution  was 
indeed  to  little  purpose,  if  a  consideration  of  this  kind  were  to  deter 
our  people  from  asserting  their  sovereign  rights.    *    ♦    * 

"Fellow  citizens,  the  die  is  cast.  We  have  solemnly  resolved  on 
the  course  which  it  becomes  our  beloved  State  to  pursue.  We  have 
resolved  that  until  these  abuses  shall  be  reformed,  no  more  taxes 
shall  be  paid  here.    'Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute !'  " 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  written  by  Robert 
Y.  Hayne,  presented,  as  was  expected,  a  thorough  exposition  of 
tariff  history  and  the  persistent  course  adopted  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  departing  from  the  revenue  feature  of  the  tariff  and  adopt- 
ing the  purely  protective,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  South.  The  report  declared  South  Carolina  to  be  a  sovereign 
State,  recognizing  no  "tribunal  upon  earth  as  above  her  authority"; 
true,  she  had  entered  into  "a  solemn  compact  of  Union  with  other 
soverign  States,"  but  she  claimed  and  would  exercise  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  her  obligations  under  that  compact. 
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The  address  of  George  McDuffie,  "the  political  economist  of  the 
Slave-labor  System,"  to  the  people  of  the  other  states  pursued  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  other  addresses.  He  gave  warning  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  that  if  South  Carolina  were  driven  out  of  the  Union, 
all  the  other  planting  states  and  some  of  the  Western  states  would 
follow,  for  they  would  not  continue  to  pay  to  the  North,  for  the 
privilege  of  being  united  with  the  North,  a  tribute  of  50  per  cent  on 
their  consumption,  when  they  could  receive  all  their  supplies  duty-free 
through  the  ports  of  South  Carolina.  The  address  closed  by  *  dis- 
claiming the  slightest,  apprehension  that  the  General  Government  would 
attempt  the  use  of  force,  but  announced  that,  if  it  did,  South  Carolina 
would  be  "the  cemetery  of  freemen  rather  *than  the  habitation  of 
slaves." 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  conducted  with  great 
solemnity,  and  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  excitement  among  the 
members  of  either  party.  The  Union  delegates  silently  voted  against 
the  report,  ordinance  and  addresses ;  the  State  Rights  delegates  adopted 
the  measures  unhesitatingly,  confident  that  they  were  doing  the  bidding 
of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  election. 

The  convention  was  generally  composed  of  men  who  had  advanced 
to  middle  life  or  beyond  it.  There  were  but  few  young  men,  prob- 
ably not  one  under  twenty-five  and  very  few  under  thirty.  Seven  of 
them  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  six  of  them  were 
afterward  to  sign  South  Carolina's  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The 
wealth  of  the  State  was  well  represented.  Of  talent  no  one  could  deny 
that  the  convention  could  boast  of  a  large  share,  for  the  papers  adopted 
by  the  convention  were  pronounced,  even  by  men  of  the  opposition, 
as  among  the  most  able  they  had  ever  read. 

After  deliberating  and  arguing  and  listening  to  the  addresses  of 
the  State  Rights  leaders  named  by  the  convention  to  present  the  Nulli- 
fication doctrine  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  other  states  of 
the  Union  for  five  days,  the  ordinance  drawn  by  William  Harper, 
long  chancellor  of  the  State,  then  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  one  of  the  iablest  lawyers  and  jurists  of  the  South,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  State  Rights  delegates.  It  was  a  condensation 
of  all  the  logic,  the  learning  and  fire,  which  had  characterized  the 
speeches  and  formal  addresses  presented  to  the  convention,  and  is  a 
document  of  such  historic  value  and  significance  that  it  is  given  ver- 
batim, with  the  names  of  the  signers — 138  in  number. 

Text  of  Nulufication  Ordinance 

An  Ordinance, 

To  Nullify  certain  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
purporting  to  be  Laws,  laying  Duties  and  Imposts  on  the  Importation 
of  Foreign  Commodities. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  various  acts, 
purporting  to  be  acts  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  foreign  imports, 
but  in  reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures 
and  the  giving  of  bounties  to  classes  and  individuals  engaged  in  par- 
ticular employments,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  and  oppression 
of  other  classes  and  individuals,  and  by  wholly  exempting  from  taxa- 
tion, certain  foreign  commodities,  such  as  are  not  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  to  afford  a  pretext  for  imposing  higher 
and  excessive  duties  on  articles  similar  to  those  intended  to  be  pro- 

♦  Boucher :  "Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina." 
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tected,  hath  exceeded  its  just  powers  under  the  G)nstitution,  which 
confers  on  it  no  authority  to  afford  such  protection,  and  hath  violated 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  for 
equality  in  imposing  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  several  States 
and  portions  of  the  Confederacy ;    And, 

Whereas,  the  said  Congress,  exceeding  its  just  power  to  impose 
taxes  and  collect  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  and  accom- 
plishing the  specific  objects  and  purposes  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  authorizes  it  to  effect  and  accomplish,  hath  raised 
and  collected  unnecessary  revenue  for  objects  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution ; 

We  therefore,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  do  Declare  and  Ordain  and  it  is  hereby  Declared 
and  Ordained,  That  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now  hav- 
ing actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially  an  act  entitled  "an  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,"  approved  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  also  an  act  entitled 
"an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports," approved  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and 
are  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  State,  its  officers, 
or  citizens;  and  all  promises,  contracts  and  obligations,  made  or  en- 
tered into,  or  to  be  made  or  entered  into,  with  purpose  to  secure  the 
duties  imposed  by  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  which  shall 
be  hereafter  had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are,  and  shall  be,  held  utterly 
null  and  void: 

And  it  is  further  Ordained,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  whether  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  enforce  the  payment,  of  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts, 
within  the  limits  of  this  State;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  adopt  such  measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  full  effect  to  this  Ordinance,  and  to  prevent  the  enforcement 
and  arrest  the  operation  of  the  said  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  next ;  and  the  duty  of  all  other 
constituted  authorities,  and  of  all  persons  residing  or  being  within 
the  limits  of  this  State,  and  they  are  hereby  required  and  enjoined, 
to  obey  and  give  effect  to  this  Ordinance,  and  such  acts  and  measures 
of  the  Legislature  as  may  be  passed  or  adopted  in  obedience  thereto: 

And  it  is  further  Ordained,  That  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity, 
decided  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question 
the  authority  of  this  Ordinance,  or  the  validity  of  such  act  or  acts 
of  the  Legislature  as  may  be  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
thereto,  or  the  validity  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  Congress,  imposing 
duties,  shall  any  appeal  be  taken  or  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the  record  be  permitted 
or  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  any  such  appeal  shall  be  attempted 
to  be  taken,  the  Courts  of  this  State  shall  proceed  to  execute  and 
enforce  their  judgments,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
State,  without  reference  to  such  attempted  appeal,  and  the  person  or 
persons  attempting  to  take  such  appeal  may  be  dealt  with  as  for  a 
contempt  of  the  Court. 

And  it  is  further  Ordained,  That  all  persons  now  holding  any 
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office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  under  this  State  (mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  excepted)  shall,  within  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  take  an  oath,  well  and  truly 
to  obey,  execute  and  enforce  this  Ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts 
of  the  Legislature,  as  may  be  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same;  and  on  the  neglect  or 
omission  of  any  such  person  or  persons  so  to  do,  his  or  their  office 
or  offices,  shall  be  forthwith  vacated,  and  shall  be  filled  up,  as  if  such 
person  or  persons  were  dead  or  had  resigned,  and  no  person  hereafter 
elected  to  any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or  military,  (mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  excepted)  shall,  until  the  Legislature  shall 
otherwise  provide  and  direct,  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  or 
be  in  any  respect  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof,  until  he 
shall,  in  like  manner,  have  taken  a  similar  oath,  and  no  juror  shall  be 
impanelled  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  this  State,  in  any  cause  in  which 
shall  be  in  question  this  Ordinance,  or  any  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  unless  he  shall  first,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  oath,  have  taken  an  oath,  that  he  will  well  and  truly  obey, 
execute,  and  enforce  this  Ordinance,  and  such  act  or  acts  of  the 
Legislature,  as  may  be  passed  to  carry  the  same  into  operation  and 
effect,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof: 

And,  we,  the  People  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  end,  that  it  may  be 
fully  understood  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
People  of  the  co-States,  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  this,  our 
Ordinance  and  Declaration,  at  every  hazard.  Do  further  Declare,  that 
we  will  not  submit  to  the  application  of  force  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  this  State  to  obedience;  but  that  we 
will  consider  the  passage  by  Congress  of  any  act  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  a  military  or  naval  force  against  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  her  constituted  authorities  or  citizens,  or  any  act  abolishing 
or  closing  the  ports  of  this  State,  or  any  of  them,  or  otherwise  ob- 
structing the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  said 
ports,  or  any  other  act  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her  ports,  destroy  or  harass  her  commerce, 
or  to  enforce  the  acts  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  otherwise 
than  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  countr>',  as  inconsistent  with 
the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union;  and  that 
the  People  of  this  State  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves  absolved 
from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  political  con- 
nection with  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  will  forthwith  pro- 
ceed to  organize  a  separate  Government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of  right  do. 

Done  in  Convention  at  Columbia  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  and  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Convention, 
and  Delegate  from  St.  Peter's. 

James  Hamilton,  Sen.  Benjamin  Adams  R.  W.  Barnwell 

Richard  Bohim  James  Adams  Isaac  Bradwell,  Jr. 

Baker,  Sen.  James  Anderson  Thomas  G.  Blewett 

Samuel  Warren  Robert  Anderson  P.  M.  Butler 

Nathaniel  Heyward  William  Arnold  John  G.  Brown 

Robert  Long  John  Ball  J.  G.  Brown 

J.  B.  Earle  Barnard  E.  Bee  John  Bauskett 

L.  M.  Ayer  Thomas  W.  Boone  A.  Burt 
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Francis  Burt,  Jr. 
Bailey  Barton 
A.  Bowie 
James  A.  Black 
A.  H.  Belin 
Phillip  Cohen 
Samuel   Cordes 
Thomas  H.  Colcock 
C.  J.  Colcock 
Charles  G.  Capers 
William  C.  Clifton 
West  Caughman 
John  Counts 
Benjamin  Chambers 
I.  A.  Campbell 
William  Dubose 

ohn  H.  Dawson 

ohn  Douglas 
George  Douglas 
F.  H.  Elmore 
William   Evans 
Edmund  J.  Felder 
A.  Fuller 
Theo.  L.  Gourdin 
Peter  G.  Gourdin 
T.  J.  Goodwyn 
Peter  Gaillard,  Jr. 
John  K.  Griffin 
Geo.  W.  Glenn 
Alex.  L.  Gregg 
Robert  Y.  Hayne     ' 
William  Harper 
Thomas  Harrison 
John  Hatton 
Thomas  Harllee 
Abm.  Huguenia 

acob  Bond  POn 

ohn  S.  Jeter 

ob.  Johnston 


John  S.  James 
M.  Jacobs 
J.  A.  Keith 
John  Key 
Jacob  H.  King 
Stephen  Lacoste 
James  Lynah 
Francis  *Y.  Legare 
Alex  J.  Lawton 
John  Lipscomb 
John  Logan 
J.  Littlejohn 
A.  Lancaster 
Benj.  A.  Markley 
John  Magrath 
John  S.  Maner 
Wm.  M.  Murray 
R.  G.  Mills 
John  B.  McCall 
D.  H.  Means 
R.  G.  Mays 
George  McDuffie 
James  Moore 
John  L.  Miller 
Stephen  D.  Miller 
John  B.  Miller 
R.  P.  McCord 
John  L.  Nowell 
Jennings  0*Bannon 
J.  Walter  Phillips 
Charles  Parker 
William  Porcher 
Edward  G.  Palmer 
Charles  C.  Pinckney 
William  C.  Pinckney 
Thomas  Pinckney 
Francis  D.  Quash 
John  Rivers 
Donald  Rowe 


Benjamin  Rogers 
Thomas  Ray 

ames  G.  Spann 

ames  Spann 
S.  L.  Simons 
Peter  J.  Shand 
James  Mongin  Smith 
G.  H.  Smith 
Wm.   Smith 
Stephen  Smith 
Wm.  Stringfellow 
Edwin  J.  Scott 
F.  W.  Symmes 
J.  S.  Sims 
T.  D.  Singleton 
Joseph  L.  Stevens 
T.  E.  Screven 
Robert  J.  Tumbull 
Elisha  Tyler 
Phillip  Tidyman 
Isaac  B.  Ulmer 
Peter  Vaught 
Elias  Vanderhorst 
John  L.  Wilson 
Isham  Walker 
William  Williams 
Thomas  B.  Wood- 
ward 
Sterling  C.   William- 
son 
F.  H.  Wardlaw 
Abner  Whatley 
J.  T.  Whitefield 
Samuel  L.  Watt 
Nicholas  Ware 
Wm.  Waties 
Archibald  Young 
R.  Barnwell  Smith 


(Attest) 


Isaac  W.  Hayne, 

Clerk  of  the  Convention. 


Of  the  signatures  to  the  Ordinance,  the  seven  first  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Resolution,  the  signatures  of  those  delegates  who  bore 
arms  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  signatures  of  the  other  dele- 
gates, approving,  were  taken  alphabetically,  with  the  exception  of  R. 
Barnwell  Smith  (Rhett),  Esq.,  who,  though  prevented  by  sickness 
from  taking  his  seat  in  the  convention,  was,  by  resolution,  permitted 
to  sign  the  Ordinance  and  record  his  approval  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Legislature  as  Agent  of  the  Convention 

The  convention  which  thus  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  Governor  Hamilton,  its  president. 
The  Legislature  immediately  reconvened  to  carry  out  its  behests  and 
to  take  practical  measures  of  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
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tariff  act  in  the  ports  of  South  Carolina.  The  Senate  resolved  that 
the  governor  be  requested  to  intimate  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Federal  troops  in  Charleston  that  he  make  arrangements  to  remove 
the  troops  now  in  garrison  at  the  State  Citadel  as  early  as  possible, 
as  the  accommodations  of  that  building  were  needed  for  the  arms  of 
the  State.  This  resolution,  in  the  light  of  Governor  Hamilton's  ad- 
dress and  recommendation  to  raise  12,000  South  Carolina  troops  as 
a  "State  Guard,"  seemed  to  bring  a  physical  clash  between  State  and 
Federal  forces  nearer  than  ever. 

President  Jackson  had  already  sent  five  thousand  stand  of  muskets 
to  Castle  Pinckney,  with  the  promise  that  a  sloop  of  war  and  a 
smaller  armed  vessel  should  reach  Charleston  harbor  in  due  time. 
The  commanding  officer  there  was  to  deliver  the  arms,  ordnance  and 
other  equipment  to  the  order  of  Poinsett,  the  trusted  Union  leader,  as 
the  occasion  should  demand  and  as  they  could  be  spared  from  the 
arsenal.  In  short,  the  President  depended  upon  the  Union  men  of 
South  Carolina  to  "save  the  State!" 

The  State  Legislature,  however,  gave  most  of  its  attention  to  the 
passage  of  an  act  defining  the  methods  of  peaceful,  legal  and  judicial 
resistance  to  the  operations  of  the  Federal  act,  through  the  collectors 
and  other  agents  of  the  General  Government,  by  means  of  the  civil 
officers  and  courts  of  the  State.  The  sheriff  was  to  replevin  the  goods 
seized  by  the  collector  for  failure  of  the  merchant  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment duties;  the  merchant  was  to  give  bonds  to  the  sheriff  for  the 
value  of  the  seized  merchandise,  which  he  was  to  retain  and  dispose 
of  as  he  thought  fit ;  the  case  would  come  into  court,  and  as  the  jury 
had  been  sworn  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification  it  would 
logically  and  legally  decide  that  the  revenue  officer  had  no  claim  upon 
the  goods  seized.  In  case  the  collector  insisted  upon  retaining  the 
goods,  the  sheriff  might  seize  his  private  property  in  an  amount 
double  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in  dispute.  It  was  to  be  a  fight 
between  the  sheriff,  or  the  State  agent,  and  the  collector,  or  Govern- 
ment agent,  and  even,  as  a  last  step,  the  latter  might  be  seized  bodily. 
Any  person  arrested  by  process  of  the  Federal  court  could  be  im- 
mediately released  by  any  State  judge,  and  upon  no  account  could  an 
appeal  be  taken  to  any  court  outside  the  State.  The  collector  and  his 
assistants  were  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment  if  they  resisted  any 
court  or  civil  process  directed  against  them  by  the  State,  and  no 
building  in  South  Carolina  was  to  be  used  for  the  imprisonment  of  any 
person  arrested  for  the  non-payment  of  duties.  The  act,  which  con- 
tained many  other  provisions  calculated  to  make  the  Federal  authori- 
ties completely  subservient  to  the  State  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  following  February,  with  the  Ordinance  of  Nullifi- 
cation. 

President  Jackson  Issues  Proclamation 

In  pursuance  of  the  stand  he  had  taken,  and  in  face  of  all  these 
moves  openly  defying  the  Federal  authority  in  South  Carolina,  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  more  than  once  had  approved  of  nullifying  doc- 
trines, issued  a  proclamation  (written  for  him  by  Edward  Livingston), 
giving  his  own  views  on  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  and  the 
recommendations  of  Governor  Hamilton,  with  the  subsequent  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Legislature  to  oppose  all  efforts  to  put  the  tariff 
into  effect.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1832,  he  issued  the  famous 
proclamation  defining  the  sum  total  of  all  these  acts  as  "not  merely 
rebellion,  but  positive  treason."    He  declared  that  he  considered  "the 
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power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  State, 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  contradicted  esqiressly 
by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  tmauthorized  by  its  spirit,  incon- 
sistent with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive 
of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed." 

Second  Union  Convention 

On  December  loth,  a  second  Union  convention  began  its  sessions 
at  Columbia,  while  the  Legislature  was  still  sitting.  It  developed  that 
even  among  the  Unionists  there  were  conservatives  and  radicals--the 
latter  believing  that  there  should  be  no  compromise  with  the  State 
Rights  and  Nullification  party.  Before  the  convention  adjourned,  it 
was  strongly  Jacksonian.*  A  plan  was  recommended  for  organizing 
the  Union  men  of  the  state  into  "Washington  Societies"  for  self- 
defense  and  protection.  There  was  to  be  a  central  society  in  each 
district,  with  as  many  branches  as  possible  in  the  local  neighbor- 
hoods. In  case  of  emergency  these  societies  were  to  become  military 
companies.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  was  made  commander-in-chief,  with 
division  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  Col.  Robert  Cun- 
ningham was  appointed  for  the  upper  divisions  of  the  State.  Poinsett 
made  it  clear  to  the  convention  that  President  Jackson  indorsed  his 
plans,  and  when  James  O.  Hanlon  read  a  letter  from  Jackson  to  the 
convention  in  secret  session,  it  seemed  to  inspire  great  courage;  for 
some  cried  out  "Enough!  What  have  we  to  fear?  We  are  right, 
and  God  and  Old  Hickory  are  with  us" ;  or,  at  least,  that  is  the  story 
Hanlon  sent  to  Jackson.  The  Union  convention,  which  comprised 
about  1 80  delegates,  adopted  an  official  protest  against  the  Ordinance 
of  Nullification. 

In  their  "Remonstrance  and  Protest"  the  Unionists  declared  the 
ordinance  "contrary  to  both  the  National  and  State  constitutions, 
and  with  special  vigor  decried  the  test  oath,  which  would  keep  out  of 
office  all  Union  men  who  would  not  perjure  themselves."  They  de- 
clared they  would  maintain  a  peaceable  inactive  position  as  long  as 
possible ;  but  that  "should  they  be  forced  to  draw  the  sword,  it  would 
be  wielded  in  defense  of  the  Union." 

Hayne^  Governor;  Calhoun,  Senator 

December  13  and  December  14,  1832,  were  momentous  davs  for 
South  Carolina;  on  the  former  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  succeeding  Hamil- 
ton, was  chosen  governor  by  123  to  26  blank  ballots,  and  on  the 
following  day  John  C.  Calhoun  succeeded  him  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  121  to  28  scattering.  Hayne  had  just  attained 
his  forty-first  year,  having  been  senator  for  ten  years,  and  his  services 
as  governor  of  South  Carolina  closed  his  disting^uished  public  record, 
although  his  talents  and  restless  energy  were  devoted  to  the  public 
good  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. 

William  C.  Preston,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  educated  and  ablest  members  of  the  bar,  who  was 
afterward  to  make  a  brilliant  record  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
as  president  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  has  left  this  account  of 
Hayne's  resignation  of  the  senatorship  and  elevation  to  the  governor- 
ship :  "When  towards  the  close  of  General  Hamilton's  administration, 
the  progress  of  the  South  Carolina  controversy  with  the  General 

♦Boucher:    "Nullification  Controversy  in  South  Carolina.*' 
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Government  seemed  to  lead  to  a  d?ingerous  collision,  all  those  in  the 
State  who  were  actively  engaged  in  it,  with  one  accord  turned  their 
eyes  to  General  Hayne  as  the  leader  in  the  approaching  crisis.  There 
was  no  division  of  sentiment,  no  balancing  between  him  and  others. 
His  superior,  indeed,  his  perfect  fitness  for  the  occasion,  left  us  no 
choice,  and  compelled  him  to  resign  a  station  suited  to  his  tastes, 
adapted  to  his  habits,  for  which  he  had  peculiar  talents  and  in  which 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  promising  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion to  the  loftiest  ambition,  for  one  full  of  difficulties  and  dangers, 
of  labors  and  uncertainties;  but  which  necessarily  involved,  at  least, 
a  temporary  sacrifice  of  a  wide  field  of  national  glory  for  a  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  State  duty.  His  long  and  exclusive  occupation  in 
public  affairs,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  his  private,  had  made  it  in- 
convenient for  him  to  encounter  the  increased  expenses  which  our 
peculiar  condition  exacted  'from  the  governor.  All  the  difficulties 
and  peculiarities  of  his  position  were  fully  present  to  his  mind,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  free  and  confidential  conversation  between  him 
and  several  of  his  friends.  The  interview  was  protracted  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  and  concluded  by  this  declaration  from  General 
Hayne:  'Gentlemen,  you  think  my  services  are  needed  by  the  State. 
She  shall  have  them.  I  acquiesce  from  a  sense  of  duty.  You  must 
give  me  a  liberal  support,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.' " . 

Hayne^s  Inaugural  Speech 

Of  Hayne's  inaugural  as  governor,  Preston  declares  that  it  was 
the  "most  successful  display  of  eloquence"  he  had  "ever  heard." 
Extracts  convey  some  idea  of  the  views  of  the  man,  if  but  little  of 
the  power  of  the  speech.  "Fellow  citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,"  he  began,  "I  appear  before  you  in  obedience  to 
your  commands  to  take  upon  myself  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  you  have  imposed  upon  me.  The  office  of  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  State  is  at  all  times  one  of  high  dignity  and  trust,  and  assumes 
at  the  present  juncture  very  great  and  fearful  responsibility,  and 
believe  me  when  I  say  I  enter  on  its  duties  with  a  sincere  distrust  of 
my  abilities.  These  considerations,  however,  have  not  deterred  me 
from  attempting  the  discharge  of  the  duties  confided  to.  me,  convinced 
that  every  man  owes  a  duty  to  his  country  which  he  is  bound  to  per- 
form at  every  sacrifice."  He  then  asks  his  hearers  to  bear  with  him, 
while  he  indicates  the  difficulties. 

"The  intense  excitement  which  prevails  in  the  bosom  of  our  State, 
the  evils  from  which  we  are  threatened  from  without  and  the  embar- 
rassments which  exist  at  home,  satisfy  me  that  emergencies  will  arise 
during  which,  let  your  Qiief  Magistrate  act  as  he  may,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  encounter  reproach  and  reprehension."  *  These  difficul- 
ties, however,  he  declared  would  not  shake  his  determination  to  do  his 
duty,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  uphold  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
state,  with  regard  to  which  he  acknowledged  no  paramount  allegiance 
elsewhere.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  the  ordinance  of  the  conven- 
tion and  every  act  of  the  Legislature  and  judgment  of  the  courts 
founded  on  the  same,  he  asserted  he  would  strive  faithfully  to  per- 
form; while,  in  administering  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  office  he 
would  "endeavor  to  reconcile  the  discontent  which  prevails  among 
our  people  to  allay  party  animosity  and  to  bring  all  of  our  citizens  to  a 
recollection  that  we  are  members  of  one  family,  and  that  our  highest 

♦Jervey:   "Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His  Times." 
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and  constant  aim  should  be  in  the  greatest  degree  to  promote  each 
other's  happiness." 

Governor  Hayne  then  states  the  case :  "Aften  ten  years  of  unavail- 
ing remonstrance,  in  common  with  other  Southern  States,  South  Caro- 
lina has,  in  the  face  of  her  sisters  of  the  confederation  and  the  world, 
put  herself  upon  her  sovereignty.  She  has  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  commodities  for  the  protection  of  manufacturers  shall  not 
be  enforced  within  her  borders.  She  was  compelled  to  assert  her  just 
rights  or  sink  into  a  state  of  Colonial  vassalage.  What  steps  will  be 
taken  in  the  present  emergency  by  the  other  States,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  foresee.  If  South  Carolina  is  not  relieved,  either  by  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  tariff  or  by  a  general  convention  of  all  the 
States,  she  has  declared  before  God  and  man  that  she  will  maintain 
the  position  that  she  has  assumed;  nor  will  she  change  it  until  her 
wrongs  are  redressed,  or  until  some  mode  is  pointed  out  that  will 
relieve  "her  of  her  burdens.  She  is  anxiously  desirous  of  peace;  she 
has  no  wish  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  connect  her  with  the 
other  States ;  but,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  she  does  not  regard  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  as  the  greatest  of  evils;  she  regards  one  as 
greater,  viz..  submission  to  a  government  of  unlimited  power.  She 
has  regarded  the  present  tariff  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  government, 
but,  if  deceived,  is  willing  to  be  undeceived. 

"South  Carolina  desires  that  the  question  may  be  settled  whether 
the  General  Government  possesses  the  power  to  make  it  the  unalter- 
able policy  of  the  country.  She  appeals  to  the  Constitution,  as  it  was 
originally  adopted,  not  as  it  is  at  present  converted  into  an  instrument 
of  oppression.  Standing  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  she  cannot 
think  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  drive  her  from  her  position  by 
force.  She  will  regard  any  attempt  to  force  her  into  submission  as 
severing  the  tie  which  connects  her  with  the  confederated  States." 

Governor  Hayne's  Counter  Proclamation 

By  the  middle  of  December,  President  Jackson  had  met  the  legis- 
lative proposal  to  raise  a  force  of  12,000  Home  Guards  by  a  threat 
to  order  "thirty  thousand  to  execute  the  law."  "To  this  I  may  add," 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Van  Buren,  "the  request  for  the  custom  house 
to  be  removed  to  Castle  Pinckney  on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  the  power 
in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  demand  the  payment  of  duties  in 
cash,  deducting  the  interests,  from  all  vessels  entering  a  port  where  the 
States  may  have  enacted  laws  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  duty."  As 
the  presidential  rancor  arose,  the  opposition  in  South  Carolina  took  on 
a  more  threatening  phase,  and  on  December  20th  Governor  Hayne 
issued  his  counter  proclamation. 

This  action  was  by  no  means  at  the  Governor's  initiative,  but  was 
at  the  request  of  the  Legislature  which  had  passed  the  following: 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  his  proc- 
lamation : 

"Resolved  that  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  requested  forth- 
with to  issue  his  proclamation  warning  the  good  people  of  the  State 
against  the  attempts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegiance,  exhorting  them  to  disregard  his  vain 
menaces  and  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  protect  the  lib- 
erty of  the  State  against  the  arbitrary  measures  proposed  by  the 
President." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  the  governor's  counter  proclamation 
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issued  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  point  by  point,  as  it  did  little 
more  than  restate  the  arguments  upholding  State  sovereignty  and  the 
right  to  nullify  a  congressional  act  judged  to  be  unconstitutional ;  but, 
as  Jervey  shows,  there  was  a  personal  matter  between  President  Jack- 
son and  Governor  Hayne  which  is  worthy  of  note. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  governor  had  issued  his  proclamation,  which 
was  rather  bitter  in  places  for  one  of  his  temperament,  it  developed 
through  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  and 
the  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  that  General  Jackson  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  General  Hayne  highly  commending  his  speech  on  Foot's 
resolution,  which  advocated  the  doctrine  of  Nullification.  Both  jour- 
nalists claimed  to  have  seen  and  read  the  letter,  but  as  the  governor 
considered  it  as  of  a  personal  and  confidential  nature  he  made  no 
allusion  to  it  in  his  proclamation,  although  had  he  been  less  conscien- 
tious and  chivalrous  he  might  have  made  a  strong  point  against  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  It  is  believed  that  this  fact  may  have  accotmted  for 
Governor  Hayne's  unusual  bitterness  toward  the  President. 

Spirit  of  Compromise  Abroad 

As  the  date  approached  when  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification  was  to 
go  into  effect,  through  the  machinery  of  the  civil  and  judicial  officials 
of  the  State,  there  were  signs  both  in  South  Carolina  and  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  a  soirit  of  conciliation  was  abroad  among 
both  parties  to  the  conflict.  On  January  21,  1833,  ^  meeting  of  the 
State  Rights  party  was  held  in  Charleston,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  that  a  collision  with  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  avoided  until  Congress  had  had  an  opportunity  to  modify 
the  tariff.  These  resolutions  were  indorsed  by  the  party  at  large 
throughout  the  State,  and  less  than  a  week  after  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Rights  convention  Governor  Hayne  received  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Floyd,  of  Virginia,  setting  forth  the  position  of  his  State,  the 
Legislature  of.  which  had  asked  South  Carolina  to  suspend  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Nullification  until  the  dose  of  the  first  session  of  the  next 
Congress. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  the  special  commissioner  from  Vir- 
ginia to  lay  these  matters  before  the  representatives  of  South  Caro- 
lina, reached  Columbia  on  the  ^th  of  February,  and  Governor  Hayne 
assured  him  that  he  had  already  conferred  with  the  president  of  the 
convention  (Hamilton),  and,  further,  that  ''as  soon  as  it  came  to  be 
understood  that  the  Legislature  of  Vii^^nia  had  taken  up  the  subject 
in  a  spirit  of  friendly  interposition,  and  that  a  bill  for  the  modification 
of  the  tariff  was  actually  before  Congress,  it  was  determined  by  the 
common  consent  of  our  fellow  citizens  that  no  case  should  be  made 
until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Congress."  On  the  13th  of 
February,  the  president  of  the  convention  oraered  it  to  convene  on 
March  nth,  by  which  date  it  was  anticipated  that  Congress  would  have 
taken  some  definite  action  on  the  vexatious  tariff. 

Clay's  Compromise  Tariff  Adopted 

Congress  considered  only  two  tariff  bills.  The  Verplank  measure, 
which  embodied  a  too  rapid  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  suit  the  manu- 
facturers, was  put  aside  definitely  in  February  in  favor  of  the  Qay 
Compromise.    The  great  Kentuckian  brought  in  his  bill  on  the  12th  of 
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that  month.  As  it  provided  for  a  slow  reduction  of  the  duties  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  when  they  were  to  reach  a  general  level  of  20 
per  cent,  it  was  more  acceptable  to  the  North  and  yet  provided  for  such 
a  material  reduction  as  to  be  acceptable  to  Calhoun  and  the  South 
Carolina  Nullifiers.  While  it  was  toeing  debated,  Calhoun's  statement 
that  he  assented  to  the  two  principles  of  the  bill— that  time  should  be 
given  the  manufacturers  and  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  pro- 
vided for — was  received  with  applause  by  the  galleries.  Although  both 
Webster  and  Dickerson  opposed  the  bill,  in  spite  of  the  motion  of  the 
latter  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  Qay,  Clayton,  Cal- 
houn, Grundy,  Webster,  Rives  and  Dallas.  The  Qay  Compromise 
finally  passed  Congress  by  a  vote  of  103  to  71,  despite  the  bitter  pro- 
test of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  Revenue  Collection,  or  Force  bill,  fathered  by  Wilkins,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  also  put  through  Congress,  but  as  it  was  understood 
to  place  the  power  of  enforcing  the  revenue  collection  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  measure  was  deemed  a  shaft  aimed  at 
State  Rights  and  was  accordingly  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  lead- 
ers who  were  now  in  the  South  Carolina  saddle. 

Nullification  Convention  Again  Meets 

In  less  than  a  week  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  the  pas- 
sage of  these  two  measures,  the  Nullification  convention  met,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  call  of  its  president,  ex-Governor  James  Hamilton,  Jr. 
It  had  been  specially  summoned  to  convene  on  March  nth  at  Colum- 
bia, to  consider  the  Virginia  mediation  and  such  measures  as  Congress 
might  then  have  adopted.  After  President  Hamilton  had  resigned  in 
favor  of  Governor  Hayne  as  presiding  officer  of  the  convention,  a 
select  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  work  of 
the  convention.  The  whole  course  of  convention  proceedings  indi- 
cated that  though  the  State  Rights  party  temporarily  agreed  to  with- 
hold the  operations  of  the  Nullification  ordinance,  in  view  of  the  con- 
cessions made  to  the  Free  Trade  or  Low  Tariff  advocates,  neither  State 
Rights  nor  Nullification  had  been  waived  as  political  principles.  Al- 
though Commissioner  Leigh  of  Virginia,  the  agent  of  mediation  from 
the  Old  Dominion,  was  received  standing  and  uncovered,  in  a  report 
later  adopted  the  convention  politely  rearmed  its  adherence  to  the 
Nullification  resolutions  fathered  by  Jefferson  in  1798.  The  Force  Bill 
was  also  nullified  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  Test  Oath,  which  capped 
the  climax  of  Nullification  and  had  caused  more  bitter  opposition  from 
the  Union,  or  Jackson  party,  than  any  other  measure  adopted  by  the 
State  Rights  party,  was  passed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  132  to 
19,  in  the  following  words :  "That  the  allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  while  they  continue  such,  is  due  to  the  said  State;  and  that 
obedience  only,  and  not  allegiance,  is  due  by  them  to  any  other  power 
or  authority,  to  whom  a  control  over  them  has  been  or  may  be  dele- 
gated by  the  State ;  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  State  is  hereby 
empowered,  from  time  to  time,  when  they  may  deem  it  proper,  to 
provide  for  the  administration  to  the  citizens  and  officers  of  the  State, 
or  such  of  said  officers  as  they  may  think  fit,  of  suitable  oaths  or  affir- 
mations, binding  them  to  the  observance  of  such  allegiance,  and  abjur- 
ing all  other  allegiance,  and  also  to  define  what  shall  amount  to  a 
violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  to  provide  the  proper  punishment  for 
such  violation." 

Toi.  n— 2 
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Accept  Half  a  Loaf:  Nullification  Rescinded 

The  great  work  before  the  convention  was  consideration  of  the 
Gay  compromise  tariff  bill  and  rescinding  the  Nullification  Ordinance 
of  November  24,  1832.  It  soon  became  evident  that  both  actions  would 
be  adopted  by  the  convention,  but  R.  Barnwell  Smith  (Rhett)  seemed 
to  strike  the  keynote  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  when  he  declared 
that  the  new  tariff  was  no  triumph  for  the  dominant  party,  but  only  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Through  the  select  committee  of  twenty- 
one,  which  submitted  a  report  on  these  dominant  issues,  March  13th, 
the  convention  declared  that,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Clay  bill 
establishing  a  system  of  ad  valorem  duties,  the  abandonment  of  specific 
duties,  the  reductions  to  an  ultimate  20.  per  cent  level,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  duties  should  eventually  be  brought  down 
to  the  revenue  standard — in  the  light  of  these  material  concessions 
made  by  the  Protectionists  of  the  country,  the  convention  agreed  to 
rescind  the  Nullification  Ordinance  which  was  to  have  gone  into  effect 
February  i,  1833.  The  report  of  the  committee  and  the  rescinding 
ordinance  were  adopted  by  the  convention,  153  ayes  to  only  4  nays. 
Three  days  later,  another  ordinance  was  adopted  nullifying  the  Force 
Bill  and  making  provision  for  the  test  oath,  after  which  (March  18, 
1833)  the  famous  convention  dissolved. 

State  Rights  Party  Still  Martial 

The  new  tariff  measure  seemed  to  dissolve  the  most  violent  humors 
among  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  although  the  Nullifiers  still  main- 
tained their  military  organizations.  On  March  26th,  about  a  week  after 
the  convention  adjourned,  general  orders  were  issued  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander-in-chief,  at  Charleston,  which  were  signed 
by  J.  B.  Earle,  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  declaring  that,  in  view 
of  the  Force  Bill,  though  the  convention  had  repealed  the  ordinance 
of  Nullification  and  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof,  it  had  expressly  excepted  the  act  "further  to  alter  and  amend 
the  militia  laws  of  the  State,"  under  which  nearly  20,000  volunteers 
had  been  organized  and  their  services  accepted.  The  volunteers  would, 
therefore,  retain  their  existing  organizations,  at  least  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature.  The  old  militia  organization  was  also  to  con- 
tinue as  before.  During  the  spring  and  summer,  also,  military  balls 
and  parades,  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and  other  public  occasions 
were  used  by  the  State  Rights  men  to  keep  alive  the  martial  spirit,  and 
strengthen  their  political  organization.  One  of  the  results  of  these 
promptional  movements  was  seen  in  the  fall  elections  for  Charleston 
city  officers  and  members  of  Congress,  and  the  State  Rights  ticket  went 
through  with  flying  colors.  Only  one  Union  congressman  in  the  entire 
State  was  elected,  James  Blair. 

The  death  of  Robert  J.  Tumbull  (Brutus)  in  the  summer  of  1833 
was  made  the  occasion  for  not  only  eulogizing  the  deceased,  but  for 
eloquently  expatiating  on  the  radical  doctrines  for  which  he  stood  in 
life. 

Completion  of  the  Hamburg-Charleston  Railroad 

During  the  four  years  that  the  controversy  over  the  tariff  acts  of 
1828  and  1832-33  were  at  their  height,  the  construction  of  the  pioneer 
American  steam  railway  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg  (near  Augusta) 
progressed,  as  railroad  progress  was  measured  in  those  days.    When 
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judgment  is  to  be  rendered,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  project 
represented  the  first  effort  in  America  to  build  a  railroad  expressly 
for  steam  locomotive  power.  The  enterprise  at  that  time  was  novel 
and  a  more  gigantic  one,  indeed,  than  the  building  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  when  that  was  undertaken,  and  well  might  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury boast  in  May,  1833,  that  the  locomotive  on  that  road  "travels 
over  a  greater  extent  of  line  of  railroad  in  consecutive  miles  than  is 
or  now  can  be  done  in  any  part  of  the  world."  The  construction  of 
this  railroad  (as  indeed  of  the  Santee  Canal)  by  a  city,  for  practically 
the  whole  capital  was  subscribed  in  Charleston,  generally  regarded  as 
the  head  center  of  slavery  in  the  South,  may  also  modify  the  opinion 
that  many  modem  historians  and  economists  who  hold  that  "the  pecu- 
liar institution"  engendered  sloth  and,  except  in  agriculture,  balked  all 
great  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise. 

As  stated,  William  Aiken  was  the  first  president,  and  served  thus 
from  the  organization  of  the  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  May,  1828,  until  his  death  March  5,  183 1.  On  the  28th  of 
December,  1829,  contracts  were  let  for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road, and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1830,  the  enterprise  was  actually 
put  under  way  by  the  driving  of  piles  for  the  road  bed  at  Lines  Street 
near  Charleston.  In  October,  1833,  ^^^  entire  line  from  Charleston  to 
Hamburg,  136  miles,  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public. 

"The  mode  of  construction  adopted  for  the  railroad,"  says  a  cotem- 
poraneous  writer  in  the  Southern  Review,  "is  to  drive  piles  every  six 
feet  apart  in  parallel  lines.  The  heads  of  these  piles  are  bound  to- 
gether by  transverse  sleepers.*  These  are  surmounted  by  the  longi- 
tudinal wooden  rail,  about  nine  inches  square,  in  various  lengths  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  feet,  on  the  top  of  which,  on  the  inner  side,  the 
flat  bar-iron  is  nailed.    The  tracks  are  about  five  feet  apart." 

First  Railway  Locomotive  in  America 

E.  L.  Miller,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  undertook,  at 
his  private  risk,  to  provide  a  locomotive  that  should  draw  three  times 
her  own  weight  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  the  contract  was 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  ist  of  March,  1830.  The 
locomotive  was  built  in  New  York  under  Mr.  Miller's  direction,  and 
was  the  first  constructed  in  the  United  States  for  actual  service  on 
a  railroad.  It  weighed  four  tons,  had  four  wheels  made  with  spokes, 
was  called  the  "Best  Friend,"  arrived  in  Charleston  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1830,  and  made  one  trip  on  the  2d  of  November.  As  the 
wheels  proved  to  be  of  insufficient  strength,  others  had  to  be  obtained 
from  New  York,  and  finally  on  December  14  and  15,  1830,  trial  trips 
were  made.  Upon  these  occasions  the  "Best  Friend"  accomplished 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  miles  an  hour,  drawing  four  or  five  cars 
with  forty  or  fifty  passengers.  Without  the  cars,  the  locomotive  made 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  to  the  amazement  of  all  spectators.  This 
really  was  an  achievement,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  roadway  was 
formed  of  stringers  set  on  posts,  with  only  n  strap  of  iron  spiked 
along  one  edge  of  the  surface  of  the  stringers  for  the  rail. 

In  1830  six  miles  of  road  were  built,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
entire  line  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg  was  placed  under  contract. 
In  November,  1832,  the  road  was  opened  to  Branchville,  62  miles ;  in 

*  Footnote  in  W.  L.  Trenholm's  "Transportation  in  South  Carolina,"  Board 
of  Agriculture  Report,  1883.  "Hence,  probably  the  term  'cross-tie,'  which  still 
adheres  to  the  transverse  piece  of  timber  underlying  the  rails,  though  the  piles 
which  they  tied  across  are  no  longer  used." 
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February,  1833,  to  Midway,  92  miles,  and  in  the  following  October, 
the  entire  136  miles  to  Hambur|f.  In  February,  1832,  the  first  United 
States  mail  ever  carried  on  a  railroad  was  transported  over  the  twelve 
miles  then  in  operation  nearest  the  city  of  Charleston.  Stages  be- 
tween Columbia  and  Augusta  completed  those  routes. 

President  Horry's  Report 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Aiken  in  March,  183 1,  Elias  Horry  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Company. 
In  October,  1833,  he  reviewed  the  histoiy  of  the  railroad  in  an  address 
delivered  in  Charleston,  before  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 
The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  address,  strange  though  it  mav 
seem,  are  his  general  statements  as  to  the  causes  which  made  a  rail- 
road of  special  concern  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  South. 
"It  becomes  my  duty,"  he  says,  "as  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  to  address  you  on  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  from  Line  Street,  near  Charleston,  to  the  town  of  Hamburg, 
on  the  Savannah  River. 

"The  great  success  of  the  Railroad  System  in  England,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Road,  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Europe,  and  simultane- 
ously that  of  the  best  informed  citizens  and  the  mercantile  communities 
of  our  American  Union. 

"Our  citizens  immediately  and  correctly  saw  that  every  benefit 
arising  from  the  system  could  be  extended  to  every  city  and  town  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  those  near  the  Atlantic.  That, 
by  establishing  railroads  so  located  as  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
several  states,  every  agricultural,  commercial,  or  salable  production, 
could  be  brought  down  from  remote  parts  of  the  country  to  these  cities 
and  towns ;  and  from  them  such  returns  as  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  required  could  be  forwarded  with  great  dispatch  and 
economy,  thereby  forming  a  perfect  system  of  mercantile  exchanges, 
effected  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  giving  life  to  a  most  advan- 
tageous commerce. 

"In  South  Carolina,  particularly  in  Charleston,  a  respectable  por- 
tion of  our  citizens  wisely  determined  that  railroads  would  be  emi- 
nently beneficial  to  the  State;  that  they  would  revive  the  diminishing 
commerce  of  our  city  and  tend  to  bring  back  the  depreciated  value 
of  property  to  its  former  standard.  In  fact,  it  became  necessary  that 
some  efficient  measure,  some  great  enterprise,  should  be  resorted  to. 
Real  estate  in  and  near  Charleston  had  sunk  to  half  its  former  value, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  less ;  and  this  depreciation  had  extended  also 
to  our  country  property.  Industry  and  talent  had  lost  encouragement 
and  met  not  their  merited  rewards.  These  evils  had  commenced  and 
accumulated  within  a  few  years  and  were  still  progressing ;  and  during 
this  same  period  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  and  cities  had  at- 
tained to  great  and  increasing  affluence  and  prosperity,  while  those  of 
the  South  were  gradually  falling  into  decay.  To  improve,  therefore, 
the  welfare  of  Charleston  and  forward  as  much  as  possible  her  pros- 
perity and  that  of  the  State  our  best  merchants  and  most  intelligent 
men  decided  in  favor  of  adopting  the  railroad  system.  The  plan  was 
that  a  railroad  be  located  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savan- 
nah River,  and  that  a  branch  be  extended  from  the  main  line  when 
completed  to  Columbia,  and  afterward  another  branch  to  Camden. 
"The  project  was  grand,  and  required  knowledge  and  experience 
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to  have  devised  it.  A  petition  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  this  important  subject,  for  the  establishment  of  a  company 
and  granting  to  it  a  charter.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1827,  the  Leg- 
islature passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  company.  But 
this  act  was  not  satisfactory  to  those  citizens  who  wished  to  locate  a 
railroad.  It  served,  however,  to  show  the  sense  of  the  Legislature  as 
regarded  so  great  an  object.  On  another  application  to  that  body,  the 
present  charter  of  the  South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Company 
was  granted  on  the  30th  of  January,  1828. 

"This  act  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  books  for  subscriptions  to 
the  stock  were  to  be  opened  on  the  17th  of  March  following  at  Charles- 
ton, Columbia,  Hamburg  and  Camden  by  commissioners  therein  ap- 
pointed. But  the  system  being  at  that  time  new,  much  important  in- 
formation was  necessary  to  bie  procured  before  the  opening  of  the 
books,  and  it  was  required  to  be  ascertained,  in  some  measure,  the 
probable  cost  of  so  great  an  enterprise,  its  proper  location,  feasibility 
of  execution,  and  also  to  induce  our  citizens  to  subscribe  to  the  stock 
and  form  a  company. 

"To  forward  this  desirable  purpose,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  on  the  4th  of  February,  1820,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  to 
'inquire  into  the  effects  likely  to  result  to  the  trade  and  general  interest 
of  the  city  of  Charleston  by  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  communi- 
cation between  the  city  and  the  town  of  Hamburg;'  and  they  were 
authorized  to  'collect  and  report  every  information  on  the  subject  of 
railroads  which  they  may  deem  necessary  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
probable  cost  of  and  the  revenue  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  enter- 
prise.' 

"On  the  3d  of  March  following,  Major  Black  from  the  committee 
made  a  very  lucid  report  on  every  point  of  inquiry  wherein  the  whole 
matter  referred  to  them  is  fully  discussed,  and  all  the  information  to 
be  procured  from  the  most  practical  engineers  and  writers  on  canals 
and  railroads  was  adduced.  They  proved  the  relative  advantage  of 
railroads  over  canals  in  every  respect,  as  regards  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, convenience,  expedition,  liability  to  interruption  by  casualties,  ex- 
pense of  attendance  and  repairs,  and  the  superiority  of  locomotive 
engines  over  horse  or  animal  power.  They  showed  the  great  prefer- 
ence which  had  been  given  to  railroads  wherever  they  have  been  con- 
structed, either  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  and  fully  proved  the 
very  great  importance  which  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg 
would  be  to  our  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  and  to  the  trade 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

"A  number  of  our  citizens  were  also  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
levels  and  the  situations  of  the  lands  through  which  the  location  of  a 
railroad  could  be  made  between  Charleston  and  Hamburg.  To  obtain 
this  information,  two  respectable  surveyors  were  employed,  and  Col. 
(Abraham)  Blanding,  of  Columbia,  gave  to  them  his  friendly  assist- 
ance and  experience.  They  ascertained  that  from  the  Savannah  River 
near  Hamburg  to  the  summit  over  which  the  line  of  location  would 
have  to  pass  was  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  and  that  the 
height  gradually  commenced  a  few^  miles  from  the  summit,  which 
could  be  easily  surmounted  by  a  stationary  engine  and  inclined  plane ; 
that  there  were  none  other  than  ordinary  obstacles  from  the  summit 
to  Charleston,  the  Edisto  River  being  crossed  by  a  substantial  bridge. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  published  and  that  of  the  surveyors 
was,  on  the  isth  of  March,  laid  before  the  citizens  who  caused  the 
survey,  and  before  the  commissioners  on  opening  the  books.    The  com- 
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missioners  opened  the  subscription  books  on  the  17th  of  March.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  one  shares  were  subscribed  for  in  Charles- 
ton ;  at  Columbia,  Camden  and  Hamburg,  none. 

"The  true  cause  for  things  is  seldom  known;  but  I  will  suppose 
that  the  reason  for  this  must  have  been  on  account  of  the  system  being 
new  and  not  sufficiently  understood ;  and.  therefore  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  wished  further  information  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  so 
great  an  enterprise.  But  the  shares  taken  in  Charleston  were  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  company.  And  afterwards  some  shares  were  taken  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  but  not  to  a  very  large  amount. 

"The  stockholders  were  organized  as  a  company  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1828,  by  the  commissioners,  at  the  City  Hall  in  Charleston.  They 
elected  the  late  William  Aiken,  Esq.,  president,  and  twelve  other  gen- 
tlemen directors  who,  together,  formed  the  Direction.  A  similar  elec- 
tion has  been  since  annually  made  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  by-laws, 
which  were  afterward  accepted.  To  complete  their  organization,  the 
Direction  elected  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Starr,  secretary.  This  gentleman 
afterwards  resigned  and  in  December,  1828,  Mr.  John  T.  Robertson 
was  elected  and  has  continued  in  that  station  to  this  time. 

"The  Direction  entered  promptly  on  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Correspondences  were  formed  in  England  and  at  the  North.  Survey- 
ors and  civil  engineers  were  employed  and  other  officers  were  ap- 
pointed. Surveys  for  information  were  made  and  a  line  with  a  view 
to  location  was  nearly  completed.  The  railroad  had  been  commenced 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  charter.  The  number  of  stock- 
holders had  increased,  various  contracts  had  been  made  and  most 
of  the  arrangements  required  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise  were 
in  full  progress,  when,  by  an  accident  unforeseen,  but  one  of  those 
attendant  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  we,  as  it  were  in  an  instant,  were 
deprived  of  our  president.  .He  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1831,  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness. 

"The  compass  of  this  address  will  not  permit  me  to  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Direction  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work. 
Neither  is  it  necessary.  Their  reports  have  been  made  regularly  to  the 
company ;  also  the  report,  with  a  view  to  location,  by  Dr.  Howard,  a 
civil  engineer  of  talents  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
ports of  Horatio  Allen,  Esq.,  our  chief  engineer,  full  of  science  and 
information,  and  those  of  Major  Black,  our  intelligent  commissioner — 
all  these  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders  and  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  Numerous  have  been  the  duties  of  the  Di- 
rection, and  sometimes  they  have  been  arduous.  They  now  have  the 
satisfaction  to  announce  to  the  public  the  completion  of  the  road  from 
the  Depository,  at  Lines  Street,  to  Hamburg. 

"How  delightful,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  to  the  mind  of  an  individual 
when  he  can  reflect  that  he  has  contributed  by  his  exertions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellowmen  and  to  that  of  his  country.  The  fact  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  the  stockholders  of  the  South  Carolina  Canal 
and  Railroad  Company,  especially  those  who  engaged  early  in  the 
enterprise,  must  feel  that  delight  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  when  they 
reflect  on  the  public  good  they  have  rendered  to  this  State  and  to  a 
large  portion  of  their  country,  by  constructing  a  railroad  from  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  136  miles ;  and  this, 
too,  through  opposition,  as  well  as  encouragement,  and  through  all 
the  difficulties,  labors  and  expenditures  attendant  on  the  execution  of 
so  great  a  work." 
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Rolling  Stock  in  1834 

In  the  winter  and  spring  following  the  opening  of  the  Charleston 
and  Hamburg  Railroad,  several  events  occurred  in  the  development  of 
the  South  Carolina  "system,"  which  therefore  had  to  do  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Railroad  and  Locomotive.  Early  in  February, 
1834,  according  to  the  Charleston  Courier,  the  locomotive  Edgefield 
made  the  run  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg  in  seven  hours  and  twenty 
minutes.  This  average  speed  of  nearly  iSyi  miles  an  hour  broke  the 
world's  record  and  excited  universal  comment.  But,  better  still  the 
press  also  conveys  the  gratifying  information  that  the  weekly  receipts 
of  the  road  exceeded  the  expenditures. 

In  March,  1834,  a  locomotive  named  the  "Native"  was  added  to 
the  eight  engines  then  comprising  the  equipment  of  the  railroad,  and 
it  was  in  a  class  by  itself,  as  it  was  of  home  manufacture.  Thomas 
Dotterer,  one  of  the  skilled  mechanics  for  which  Charleston  had  be- 
come noted,  drew  the  plans  for  the  locomotive  which  was  made  at 
his  foundry  and  therefore  shares  the  honors  with  E.  L.  Miller,  who 
constructed  the  "Best  Friend"  in  New  York,  four  years  before,  as 
the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  American  Railroad  System.  Mr. 
Dotterer  brought  fame  more  especially  to  the  home  community,  and 
the  "Native"  was  not  only  considered  to  have  been  appropriately 
christened,  but  as  a  fine  specimen  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Horatio 
Allen,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  railroad  (an  expert  of  northern  edu- 
cation and  training),  declared  of  the  Native:  "In  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  its  arrangements,  the  directness  with  which  the  power  is 
applied  and  the  working  parts  operated,  as  well  as  the  substantial 
character  of  the  workmanship,  it  holds  out  the  promise  of  being  one 
of  the  most  permanent  engines." 

Among  the  other  engines  in  operation,  besides  the  Best  Friend, 
the  Edgefield  and  the  Native,  were  the  Horry  and  the  E.  L.  Miller. 
In  addition  to  the  nine  locomotives,  the  rolling  stock  of  the  company 
comprised  fourteen  passenger  coaches  and  ninety  freight  cars,  to  be 
increased  by  July  to  twenty-four  passenger  and  170  freight  cars. 

Dawn  of  Larger  Railway  Day 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  it  seemed  that  Charleston  was  the  only 
point  in  South  Carolina  which  really  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
railroad  innovation,  and  although  President  Horry  made  a  direct  pro- 
posal to  Abraham  Blanding,  of  Columbia,  in  behalf  of  the  Charles- 
ton and  Hamburg  Railroad  to  construct  a  road  from  Columbia  to 
Branchville,  on  the  main  line,  the  proposition  did  not  meet  with  favor. 
It  was  still  the  idea  among  the  people  of  the  interior  that  the  scheme 
would  redound  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Charleston,  but  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  prospect  of  large  western  connections 
by  rail  commenced  to  take  tangible  form,  the  magnitude  and  far-reach- 
ing benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  railroad  system  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  State  at  large. 

The  death  of  Elias  Horry,  in  the  fall  of  1834,  was  a  distinct  blow 
to  the  western  railroad  project  and  to  the  proper  realization  of  the 
importance  of  the. new  system  in  the  development  of  the  agriculture, 
the  cotton  industries  and  the  commerce  of  South  Carolina  in  general. 
With  the  realization,  or  at  least  materialization,  of  the  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati &  Charleston  Railroad  and  the  coming  to  the  front  of  Mr. 
Blanding,  in  the  development  of  the  western  railroad  projects,  the  cot- 
ton men  even  of  the  up-country  came  to  understand  that  the  new 
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System  was  to  open  new  and  extensive  markets  to  their  product  and 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  entire  interior. 

The  Test  Oath  at  Issue 

But  before  Governor  Hayne  himself  was  to  actively  promote  the 
enterprise  which  was  to  be  the  first  spoke  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem destined  to  connect  South  Carolina  with  the  other  sections  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  to  act  as  the  arbiter  in  a  matter  vital  to  the  peace 
and  best  interests  of  the  state.  The  form  and  application  of  the  Test 
Oath  created  by  the  Nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  was,  in  fact,  for  many 
months,  the  only  important  question  before  the  Legislature,  and  the 
State  Rights  men,  as  the  discussion  processed  under  the  ^dance  of 
the  governor,  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  the  objections  of  the 
Unionists  should  .be  considered  iq  the  interest  of  harmony. 

Finally,  the  majority  proposed  to  incorporate  into  the  constitution 
the  following  as  the  oath  to  be  t^ken  by  all  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  State,  such  constitutional  amendment  requiring  the  approval  of  two 
successive  legislatures:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm  that  I  will  be 
faithful  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  so  long 
as  I  may  continue  a  citizen  thereof ;  and  that  I  am  duly  qualified,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  this  State,  to  exercise  the  office  to  which 
I  have  been  appointed ;  and  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  dis- 
charge the  duties  thereof,  and  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States.    So  help  me  God." 

The  Union  men  still  opposed  the  proposed  amendment  and  test  oath 
as  unnecessary  and,  if  anything,  a  rejection  of  Federal  supervision 
and  a  reiteration  of  Nullification.  In  June,  1834,  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  annulled  the  new  test  oath,  and,  after  consul- 
tation with  John  C.  Calhoun,  William  C.  Preston,  James  Hamilton, 
Jr.,  George  McDuffie  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  Goyemor  Hayne 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  and  his 
own  decision  to  issue  commissions  on  the  basis  of  the  old  oath  without 
requiring  the  new  one. 

Nullifiers  Again  in  Heavy  Majority 

The  Nullification  party  carried  Charleston  as  usual  in  the  Sep- 
tember election  of  1834,  although  by  a  reduced  majority.  Throughout 
the  State,  the  returns  showed  that  the  Senate  would  muster  ^2  State 
Rights  men  and  13  Unionists,  and  the  House  93  of  the  Nullifiers  and 
31  members  of  the  Union  party.  Thus  the  Nullifiers  had  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  required  to  incorporate  the  new  oath  into  the  State 
constitution,  and  in  December  they  made  it  acceptable  to  the  Unionists 
by  placing  the  following  construction  upon  it,  through  their  joint  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations:  "The  allegiance  required  by  the  amend- 
ment is  that  allegiance  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  State  con- 
sistently with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  construc- 
tion was  passed  by  a  vote  of  36  to  4  in  the  Senate  and  90  to  28  in  the 
House;  date,  December  24th. 

Hayne  Leaves  Public  Life  . 

Both  sides  to  the  controversy  claimed  that  they  had  abondoned 
none  of  their  principles,  although  each  acknowledged  that  the  outcome 
of  the  matter  was  a  compromise.  On  the  day  after  the  agreement  was 
reached,  George  McDuffie  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  to  succeed 
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Robert  Y.  Hayne.  Although  a  State  Rights  man  from  the  up-country, 
he  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Union  party — ^a  prompt  evidence 
that  the  compromise  had  restored  harmony  to  the  pohtical  factions  of 
the  State,  for  the  time  being.  Hayne  who  thus  went  out  of  office  with 
strengthened  fame  as  a  public  man  and  a  patriot,  was  to  give  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  strength  to  the  promotion  of  the  new  trans- 
portation system  which  aimed  to  bring  South  Carolina  into  the  class 
of  prosperous  States. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

WAR  AND  DOMESTIC  DEVELOPMExXT 

(1834-1840) 

George  McDuffie,  who  succeeded  Governor  Hayne  in  January, 
1834,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  South  Carolina's  representatives  in 
Congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  1821.  As  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  committee  in  Congress,  Dr.  Burgess  says,  he  showed 
'*keen  intelligence,  strong  courage  and  great  persistence."  In  1824  he 
made  one  x)f  the  leading  arguments  against  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  characterizing  the  performance 
of  President  Jackson  "as  an  act  of  usurpation,  under  circumstances  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  which  warranted  him  in  saying  that  the 
rights  of  widows  and  orphans  had  been  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the 
foot  of  a  tyrant."  In  Judge  O'Neall's  opinion  he  was  the  strongest 
and  boldest  member  of  the  party  in  the  Nullification  convention,  and 
assented  most  reluctantly  to  the  compromise,  made  by  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn, of  the  tariff,  and  consequently  to  the  recision  of  Nullification. 
In  his  early  political  career  he  had  been  a  strong  Union  man,  and  even 
earlier  at  college,  for  his  graduation  speech  was  on  the  "Permanence 
of  the  Union." 

Former  Governor  James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  however,  who  had  been 
commander-in-chief  of  the  State  troops  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Hayne,  was  even  more  dissatisfied  than  McDuffie,  and  not  long  after 
the  Compromise  had  been  put  in  force  left  for  Texas,  where  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Lone  Star  State  and  ambitious 
republic,  and  passed  his  last  years  in  its  service. 

South  Carolina  in  Seminole  War 

The  Seminoles  in  Florida  by  a  compact  of  the  year  1832  had 
agreed  to  emigrate  within  three  years  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Osceola  one  of  their  chiefs  at  the  end  ol  this  period  repu- 
diated the  agreement,  and  with  a  large  following  began  hostilities. 
President  Jackson  had  urged  Congress  repeatedly  to  remove  all  Indian 
tribes  to  the  "Indian  Territory  beyond  the  Mississippi."  This  policy 
was  finally  adopted  in  his  second  administration,  giving  rise  to  the 
brief  "Black  Hawk  war  in  the  Northwest"  and  to  the  long-drawn-out 
Seminole  War  in  Florida.  From  the  impenetrable  swamps  of  the 
peninsula  the  Indians  prolonged  hostilities  until  1842. 

In  January,  1836,  Governor  McDuffie  sent  expresses  to  every  dis- 
trict announcing  that  the  Federal  Government  had  made  a  requisition 
for  two  regiments,  one  of  infantry  and  the  other  of  cavalry,  from 
South  Carolina.  As  a  result,  in  the  years  1836,  1837  and  1838,  2,265 
men,  including  141  officers,  were  mustered,  including  the  infantry  regi- 
ment of  Colonel  Goodwyn,  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Col.  A.  H.  Bris- 
bane, and  an  independent  company  under  Captain  Elmore;  the  latter 
command  being  over  and  above  the  quota  called  for  from  South 
Carolina.     The  veteran  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  and  Col.  Zachary 
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Taylor,  Col.  W.  J.  Worth,  Colonel  Hamey,  Colonel  Twiggs,  Capt. 
Robert  Anderson  and  others,  who  were  to  play  more  or  less  conspicu- 
ous roles  in  greater  wars,  were  prominent  figures  in  the  Florida  war. 
Pierce  M.  Butler,  some  time  lieutenant  in  the  old  army,  volunteered 
and  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  in  Goodwyn's  regiment.  Capt. 
J.  A.  Ashby  of  the  Second  Dragoons,  was  the  only  South  Carolinian 
brevetted  (major)  "for  gallantry  and  good  conduct."  The  bulk  of  the 
casualties  among  all  the  troops  was  due  to  malaria  and  other  diseases 
of  the  sub-tropics.  One  searches  the  main  authorities  in  vain  for  any 
conspicuous  deed  of  heroism  or  great  military  movement  in  this  weari- 
some struggle.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  was  any  lack  of 
martial  spirit  among  the  South  Carolinians.  As  an  instance,  take 
Kershaw  District,  from  which  Governor  McDuffie  had  asked  for  only 
one  company  of  seventy-six  men.  When  Colonel  Chesnut's  regiment 
paraded  and  Gen.  J.  W.  Cantey  read  the  order  for  a  draft  "if  a  suffi- 
cient number  did  not  volunteer"  the  entire  regiment  with  the  exception 
of  twenty,  immediately  volunteered.  Many  volunteers  were  disap- 
pointed when  Colonel  Chesnut  marched  away  as  captain  of  a  single 
company,  *  All  that  the  young  soldiers  were  ordered  by  General 
Eustis  to  do  during  their  entire  term  of  service,  was  to  bum  "the 
villages  of  Abram,  who  is  described  as  a  'negro-Indian,'  and  of 
Micanopy,  the  head  chief  of  the  nation,"  soon  after  which  they  were 
honorably  discharged,  and  sailed  for  Charleston  and  home.  In  Edge- 
field, upon  which  a  requisition  for  three  companies  had  been  made,  the 
draft  was  superseded  by  the  prompt  volunteering  of  the  men. 

In  the  Charleston  contingent  were  two  historic  companies:  The 
"German  Fusileers,"  organized  in  1775,  with  William  Henry  Timrod, 
father  of  the  poet,  as  captain ;  and  the  "Irish  Volunteers"  organized 
i8oi,  whose  ensign,  afterward  adjutant  of  Brisbane's  regiment,  was 
A.  G.  Magrath,  afterward  United  States  judge  and  war-governor 
of  South  Carolina. 

Revival  of  South  Carolina  College 

Governor  McDuffie,  who  was  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  South 
Carolina  College,  did  what  he  could  to  revive  its  condition,  which 
was  low  at  the  time  of  his  governorship.  He  became,  ex  officio,  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees. 

Origin  and  Founding  of  State  Lunatic  Asylum 

Governor  McDuffie  also  gave  his  attention  to  the  reorganization  of 
what  is  now  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Columbia,  the 
foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  in  1822,  but  of  which  the  official 
life  was  uncertain  until  1836.  On  December  18,  1827,  was  passed  an 
act  to  carry  into  operation  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock 
said  (1907)  :  "And  though  subsequently  found  defective  in  many  re- 
spects some  of  its  provisions  remain  in  force  to  this  day."  As  the 
construction  pf  the  asylum  proceeded  slowly,  it  was  not  ready  for 
occupation  until  six  years  after  its  foundations  were  laid.  As  late  as 
1831,  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  maintain  the  institution,  the  regents 
were  on  the  point  of  resigning,  when  Governor  Hamilton  came  to 
their  relief  with  $654  from  the  contingent  fund  and  thus  tided  over 
a  crisis. 

But  from  1836  the  South  Carolina  asylum  not  only  was  thrown 

♦Kirkland  and  Kennedy:  "Historic  Camden"  (Vol.  II  unpublished). 
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open  to  the  insane  of  the  State,  but  patients  were  received  from 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  which  were  not  thus 
provided.  Geor^a  opened  her  asylum  in  1844;  North  Carolina  in 
1856;  Alabama  in  i860;  while  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  divided 
the  care  of  Florida's  insane  down  to  1877.  South  Carolina  was 
therefore  the  pioneer  of  the  southern  South  in  the  care  of  the  insane. 
The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  its  earlier 
years,  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  owes  its  inception  to  Capt.  Samuel 
Farrow,  of  the  Spartanburg  district.  Judge  John  B,  O'Neal!,  in  his 
"Bench  and  Bar,"  says  that  the  asylum  "originated  with  Mr.  Farrow 
from  seeing  by  the  roadside,  on  his  way  to  Columbia,  a  poor  woman 
from  Greenville,  who,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  visited  Co- 


Main  Building  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Columbia  (1885) 

lumbia  for  many  years."  There  are  several  variations  of  this  legend, 
but  of  Captain  Farrow's  experience  and  sympathy  with  the  insane  there 
can  be  no  doubt.*  But  with  all  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  his 
perseverance  and  his  undoubted  ability.  Captain  Farrow  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  creative  act  until  he  had 
secured  uie  co-operation  of  the  cultured  Charleston  lawyer,  William 
Crafts,  whose  name  and  services  are  also  identified  with  education 
in  South  Oirolina — popular,  medical  and  the  mental  development  of 
tfie  deaf  and  dumb.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  these  able 
gentlemen  the  Legislature  in  December,  1821,  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
mg  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Under  that  act  a  commission  was  also  ap- 
pointed, empowered  to  draw  from  the  State  treasury  $30,000  with 
which  to  purchase  sites  and  erect  suitable  buildings  of  brick  or  stone 
for  the  purposes  of  the  asylum  and  school. 

•  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock :  "Handbook  of  South  Carolina."  1907. 
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The  commission  collected  information  about  the  defectives  of  the 
State,  showing  that  there  were  fifty-five  lunatics  and  twenty-nine  deaf 
mutes,  and  reported  that  they  had  purchased  four  acres  within  the 
town  of  G>lumbia.  Furthermore,  they  reported  that  it  was  not  feas- 
ible to  have  the  asylum  and  school  together,  and  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  lunatics  alone. 

*  Robert  Mills,  a  native  Gharlestonian  who  had  assisted  in  designing 
the  South  Carolina  College  building  and  |prounds,  had  been  appointed 
State  architect  and  engineer  of  the  State  m  1820,  and  in  that  capacity 
drew  the  plans  for  the  original  asylum  building.  He  was  a  most 
talented  architect,  as  is  proven  by  his  subsequent  career.  On  Decem- 
ber 12,  1828,  while  the  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  a  young  white 
woman  was  received  as  the  first  patient  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  her  mother  was  appointed  matron  to  care  for  her. 

Governor  Butler  and  the  Free  Schools 

Col.  Pierce  Mason  Butler,  of  the  middle  country,  was  chosen 
governor  in  1836,  succeeding  George  McDuffie.  With  the  tariff  and 
Nullification  temporarily  in  the  background,  the  Legislature  resumed 
consideration  of  its  long-neglected  free  school  system.  Heretofore, 
the  weakest  point  in  the  system  was  that,  although  school  commis- 
sioners had  been  authorized  who  were  supposed  to  supervise  the 
free  schools  of  the  State,  the  law  had  imposed  no  penalties  upon  them 
for  non-performance  of  their  duties,  and  they  also  were  expected  to 
serve  without  pay.  In  1835,  penalties  were  provided,  but  no  salaries 
were  forthcoming,  and  no  official  was  designated  who  should  impose 
the  penalties  made  and  provided,  or  otherwise  enforce  the  provisions 
of  tne  law. 

While  such  thickly  settled  localities  as  Charleston  had  derived 
benefits  from  the  free  schools,  imperfect  as  they  were,  little  good 
from  them  had  come  to  the  interior  and  sparsely  settled  communities. 
Instead,  however,  of  abandoning  the  attempts  to  improve  the  system 
as  a  whole,  increased  efforts  were  made  during  the  administrations 
of  both  Governor  Butler  and  his  successor,  Patrick  Noble.  In  1838  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott  and 
Rev.  James  H.  Thomwell,  to  confer  with  the  various  school  commis- 
sioners and  suggest  improvements.  Their  report  (not  printed  until 
the  following  year)  included  an  elaborate  paper  by  Hon.  Edmund 
Bellinger,  of  Barnwell,  which  showed  that  in  twenty-seven  years  the 
average  attendance  for  the  State  was  6,018  pupils  and  the  average 
annual  expenditure,  $35,000;  that  during  the  entire  period  regular 
reports  were  made  in  only  five  years ;  that  the  expenditure  for  each 
year  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars;  that  several 
parishes  and  districts  received  no  regular  sum;  that  the  expenditure 
for  each  district  bore  no  proportion  to  the  scholars  educated  or  to  the 
population,  and  that  out  of  the  attendance  not  more  than  one-sixth 
was  believed  to  be  composed  of  necessitous  pupils.  The  idea  had  not 
developed  in  South  Carolina  that  "Free  Schools"  were  open  to  all, 
rich  and  poor. 

The  greatest  number  of  scholars  in  any  one  year  was  10,718,  in 
1833.  The  largest  expenditure  was  $48,951,  in  1819,  during  which 
year  the  attendance  was  but  3,002.  Since  181 5  the  annual  appropria- 
tion had  been  $37,000. 

♦  See  Chapter  XXV  (Governor  John  L.  Wilson's  administration)  for  illus- 
tration of  the  Mills  building. 
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There  was  an  almost  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  recommenda- 
tion for  a  general  supervision  of  the  system  either  by  one  official,  or 
of  several,  with  liberal  salaries.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  by 
leading  public  officials  and  educators  time  and  a|[ain,  but  had  not 
been  adopted.  And  this  report  brought  no  definite  and  immediate 
results. 

During  Governor  Butler's  administration,  the  commissioners  of 
free  schools  reported  the  number  of  schools  at  695  and  the  number 
of  pupils,  6,718,  far  below  the  attendance  of  10,718,  in  1833;  but  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  State  for  their  support  remained  un- 
changed. 

.  Governor  Patrick  Noble 

Patrick  Noble,  Governor  Butler's  successor,  was  a  well  poised 
public  man  of  middle  age,  at  one  time  Calhoun's  law  partner  in  the 
Abbeville  district  and  with  many  years  of  legislative  experience. 
Mr.  Noble  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  for  four  successive 
legislative  terms  from  181 8,  and  headed  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  fifth  time  in  1834.  In  1836  and  1838,  he  presided 
over  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1839  was  elevated  to  the  governorship. 
He  died,  April  7,  1840,  before  the  expiration  of  his  full  term. 

Farmers  and  Planters  Organize 

The  governor,  as  a  practical  man  and  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
was  much  interested  in  the  general  development  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  state.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  first  State 
Agricultural  Society — outside  of  Charleston — which  really  brought 
practical  results  to  the  planters  and  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  was 
organized.    He  was  elected  its  first  president. 

As  far  back  as  1785  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  *  was 
established,  with  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.,  as  president,  and  is  still  in 
active  operation.  In  1823  as  many  as  eleven  agricultural  societies 
were  in  existence  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  These  were  the 
South  Carolina,  the  Pendleton,  the  Edgefield,  the  St.  John's  Colleton, 
the  St.  Helena,  the  Beaufort,  the  Beaufort  District,  the  St.  Andrews, 
the  St.  Paul's  and  the  Winyaw  Agricultural  Societies.  In  July,  1826, 
the  St.  John's  Society  invited  its  "sister"  organizations  to  a  conference 
in  Charleston,  and  in  the  following  November  a  "United  Agricultural 
Society"  was  formed  with  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook  as  president. 
From  this  organization  was  evolved  in  1839  what  is  known  today  as 
the  "State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  of  South  Carolina," 
which  takes  the  entire  State  for  its  field,  and  holds  a  "State  Fair"  an- 
nually at  the  capital,  Columbia.  The  society  has  published  some  very 
valuable  papers — Hammond  on  marl,  and  Seabrook's  memoir  on  the 
cotton  plant  and  republished  Chancellor  Harper's  "Memoir  on 
Slavery."  These  efforts  at  a  State  organization  of  the  agricultural 
interests  had  other  results.  Their  influence  upon  the  Legislature 
caused  a  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State  to  be  made, 
and  induced  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  journal  devoted  to 
agriculture,  which  in  their  day  accomplished  good.  Amon^  these 
were  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  edited  by  J.  D.  Legare  and  B.  R.  Car- 
roll, published  at  Charleston;  the  Carolina  Planter,  edited  by  R.  W. 

♦In  December,  1795,  incorporated  under  its  present  name,  The  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina. 
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Gibbes,  published  at  Columbia ;  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  published  by 
Soibom  &  Gillman,  of  Pendleton,  and  the  Southern  Agriculturist, 
edited  by  A.  G.  and  William  Summer,  of  Pomaria. 

Henegan  Concludes  Unexpired  Term 

At  Governor  Noble's  death  in  April,  i&jo,  B.  K.  Henegan,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  succeeded  as  chief  executive.  Governor  Henegan's 
short  administration  was  uneventful^  but  he  did  not  fail  to  show  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  free  education. 

The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Charleston  Railroad 

The  three  administrations  of  McDuflie,  Butler  and  Noble  saw  the 
great  western  railroad  enterprise  (the  Louisville,  Charleston  &  Cin- 
cinnati) well  advanced  and  the  material  prospects  of  South  Carolina 
brightening.  Hayne  stepped  from  the  governorship  into  the  com- 
manding position  with  respect  to  this  forward  movement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroad  system  of  the  South  and  its  linking  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  West.  With  sectional  matters,  for  the  time, 
quieted,  Hayne  obviously  saw  in  the  co-operative  railway  project  a 
means  of  healing  the  breach  which  had  appeared  so  wide  and  deep 
between  the  West  and  the  South.  If  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  could  be  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  by  way  of  Charleston  and  South  Carolina,  that  great  section  of 
the  United  States  might  become  friendly  through  the  potent  influence 
of  "understanding"  the  southern  states. 

As  A  Bond  of  Union 

Hayne  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  the  projected  road  to  Cincinnati,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  submitted  a  report  in  November,  1835.  in  which 
he  said:  "A  railroad  which  shall  enable  the  citizens  of  Charleston 
and  Cincinnati,  of  Lexington  and  Louisville,  to  visit  each  other,  and 
return  home  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  would  multiply  the  cords  of 
sympathy  by  which  men's  hearts  are  united,  and  from  which  spring  all 
the  gentle  charities  of  life.  The  natural  effect  of  all  this  in  strength- 
ening the  bonds  of  our  political  union  will  be  felt  by  everyone  who 
reflects  on  the  influence  of  social  intercourse  in  smoothening  asperities, 
removing  prejudices  and  binding  us  together  by  those  social  ties 
which  are  amon|;  the  strongest  bonds  of  society.  In  one  point  of  view, 
these  considerations  assume  an  importance  to  which  too  much  weight 
cannot  possibly  be  given.  We  allude  to  the  effect  which  such  a  con- 
nection must  have  upon  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  South.  Slavery, 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  southern  states,  which  we  all  feel  and  know 
to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare — ^nay,  to  the  very  existence 
of  these  states — is  so  little  understood  in  other  portions  of  the  Union 
that  it  has  lately  been  assailed  in  a  spirit  which  threatens,  unless 
speedily  arrested,  to  lead  eventually  to  the  destruction  of  the  Union 
and  all  the  evils  which  must  attend  so  lamentable  an  occurrence.  We 
believe  that  an  establishment  of  such  an  intercourse  with  the  Western 
States,  as  is  now  proposed,  would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  avert 
this  dire  calamity."  Continuing,  the  report  indicated  how  earnestly 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  moving  for 
what  was  offered  to  Charleston,  and  how  "impossible  it  was  to  remain 
stationary  when  all  others  were  pressing  on."  And  that  "to  remain 
inactive  is  to  lose  the  prize." 


^ 
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Appeal  to  State  Legislatures 

*  The  result  of  the  report  was  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  an 
immediate  survey  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondence, with  Hayne  at  its  head.  At  Columbia,  Abraham  Blanding, 
Wade  Hampton,  Senator  Preston  and  others,  had  taken  hold  of  the 
project.  The  last  named  severely  criticised  Columbia  for  failing  to 
assist  the  road  in  the  past  from  Charleston  to  Columbia,  and  not  long 
afterward  Hayne  stated:  "After  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  be- 
tween the  Columbia  and  Charleston  committee,  it  has  been  determined 
that  application  shall  be  made  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
interested  for  charters  to  be  granted  to  a  joint  commitee,  for  which 
subscriptions  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  necessary  surveys  and  esti- 
mates can  be  made."  He  also  stated  that  Colonel  Blanding  had  con- 
sented to  take  charge  of  the  petitions  to  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  influential  western  movers  of  the  railroad, 
Calhoun  now  interjected  himself  into  the  project,  arguing  that  a 
route  to  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River  and 
thence  toward  the  southwest  and  Arkansas  would  be  preferable  to  the 
one  most  in  favor,  which  was  through  the  central  districts  of  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina  to  the  Ohio  and  the  West,  by  way  of 
French  Broad  River  Valley. 

Not  long  after  Hayne  made  his  report  mentioned.  Governor  Mc- 
Duflfie  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  scheme  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  by  that  body  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Patrick  Noble,  Thomas 
Smith,  Abraham  Blanding  and  C.  Edmondson  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  further  its  interests.  Blanding  had,  as  he  was  dele- 
ited,  attended  various  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  legislatures.  The  Kcntticky  legislators  appeared  to  oppose 
the  project  on  the  score  that  it  was  giving  too  many  advantages  to 
Cincinnati  and  Ohio  and  not  enough  to  Kentucky,  and  that  the  rail- 
road spelled  Harrison  politics,  although  the  Indiana  Legislature  en- 
dorsed Hayne's  position  that  it  would  tend  to  harmonize  the  conflict- 
ing sectional  interests'  of  the  Union. 

Meanwhile  Hayne  was  devoting  himself  closely  to  the  railroad, 
and  avoiding  all  discussions  which  might  tend  to  keep  alive  the  old 
dividing  and  festering  issues.  Surveyors  were  despatched  wth  instruc- 
tions to  report  to  the  board  of  survey  at  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina, 
on  June  20,  1836,  to  enable  that  body  to  prepare  a  report  for  the 
convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  July  4th. 
As  chairman  of  the  board,  Hayne  issued  an  address  calling  on  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  to  select  delegates  to  represent  them  in  that 
body.  He  reiterated  his  advice  to  ignore  local  interests  and  sectional 
jealousies  and  consider  the  enterprise  from  a  broad  standpoint  and  as 
a  potent  means  of  preserving  the  Union. 

General  Railroad  Convention  Meets 

The  railroad  convention  assembled  at  Knoxville,  as  planned.  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  to  the 
number  of  380,  and  Mr.  Hayne  was  unanimously  chosen  president. 
The  first  business  of  importance  was  the  presentation  of  the  report 
made  by  the  South  Carolina  Board  of  Survey,  Mr.  Blanding  being 

♦  Tervey :  "Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His  Times." 
Vol.  ri— t 
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chosen  for  that  purpose  in  place  of  its  chairman,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  convention.  The  result  of  its  investigations,  with  those  of  four 
engineers  detailed  by  the  secretary  of  war,  was  that  "there  is  no  route 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  charter  by  which  a  railroad  can  be 
carried  across  the  Blue  Ridge  that  must  not  pass  along  the  valley  of 
the  French  Broad  River,  and  the  commissioners  are  under  a  full  con- 
viction that  this  valley  affords  by  far  the  best  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  forty-five  made  it  clear  that,  for 
the  times,  it  was  a  most  stupendous  undertaking.  The  estimate  for  the 
241  miles  to  be  built  in  South  Carolina  was  $2,514,546;  for  the  100 
miles  in  North  Carolina,  $2,560,000;  for  the  ninety  miles  in  Tennessee, 
$2,700,000;  for  the  250  miles  necessary  to  reach  both  Cincinnati  and 
Mayesville,  $3,040,500  would  be  required ;  while  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional branch  to  Louisville. was  approximately  placed  at  $990,000. 

The  report  entered  very  fully  into  the  material  advantages  of  the 
railroad,  but  did  not  fail  to  reiterate  "its  controlling  and  permanent 
influence  on  the  peace  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  by  practically  in- 
creasing the  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  North  and  South,  from 
Michigan  to  Florida,  by  establishing  connections  in  business,  promot- 
ing friendships,  abolishing  prejudices,  creating  ereater  uniformity  in 
political  opinions  and  blending  the  feelings  of  distant  portions  of  the 
country  into  a  union  of  heart."  Thus  did  the  Hayne  keynote  rever- 
berate through  the  railroad  convention. 

The  Future  of  the  Road 

Before  the  convention  adjourned,  President  Hayne  was  requested 
by  the  delegates  to  issue  an  address,  presenting  the  general  results  of 
its  deliberations.  This  he  did  before  the  end  of  1836.  He  claimed 
that  if  Maryland  could  appropriate  $8,000,000  to  secure  her  share  of 
western  commerce,  and  Indiana  $10,000,000  for  her  internal  improve-" 
ments,  surely  the  six  or  eight  flourishing  states  interested  in  the  west- 
em  railroad  ought  speedily  to  raise  any  required  amount  for  their 
great  work.  Coming  down  to  facts  and  figures,  Hayne  concluded : 
"The  charters  provide  that  subscriptions  for  stock  shall  be  opened  in 
the  several  states  on  the  third  Monday  in  October  next  (1837)  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $4,000,000  in  shares  of  $100  each,  on  which  $5  shall  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The  books  are  to  remain  open  until 
the  first  of  January  following  when,  if  the  sum  of  $4,000,000  shall 
not  have  been  subscribed,  the  charters  are  declared  to  be  forfeited 
and  the  enterprise  will  have  utterly  failed.  Should  this  amount  be 
subscribed  then,  the  company  is  declared  to  be  established  and  are 
allowed  two  years  to  commence  operations  and  ten  to  complete  the 
work,  with  liberty  to  raise  the  further  amounts  that  may  be  required 
by  additional  subscriptions,  loans  or  otherwise,  and  they  are  created 
a  corporation  in  perpetuity  with  ample  powers  and  privileges." 

Calhoun  Wants  a  More  Southern  Route 

It  is  immaterial  to  the  purposes  of  this  history  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous routes  suggested  for  the  new  western  road,  the  main  opposition  to 
that  by  way  of  the  French  Broad  River  coming  from  Calhoun,  who 
finally  resigned  from  the  directory  of  the  enterprise  when  he  lost  his 
case.  In  sending  in  his  resignation,  he  puts  his  case  thus  to  his  friend 
Hayne,  president  of  the  company :  *T  do  verily  believe  that  Charleston 
has  more  advantages  in  her  position  for  the  Western  trade  than  any 
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city  on  the  Atlantic,  but  to  develop  them  we  ought  to  look  to  the 
Tennessee  instead  of  the  Ohio,  and  much  further  West  than  Cincin- 
nati or  Lexington.  With  all  the  lights  I  have,  there  are  two  routes  by 
all  comparison  superior  to  all  others ;  the  one  through  Georgia  to  Ross's 
landing  or  thereabouts  and  the  other  by  Savannah  River,  from  Ham- 
burgh to  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Little  Tennessee. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  steam  navigation  might  be  brought  by  the  lat- 
ter within  a  hundred  miles,  or  much  less,  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  waters  for  the  fourth  part  of  the  expense  which  the  projected 
route  by  the  French  Broad  would  cost ;  and  then  it  would  not  cost 
half  the  sum  to  bring  a  ton  weight  by  that  route  to  Charleston,  even 
from  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg,  as  it  will  by  the  French  Broad  Railway, 
if  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  should  be  improved,  as  it  will,  for 
steam  navigation.  I  throw  out  these  suggestions  not,  of  course,  to 
influence  your  judgment,  which  seems  to  be  deliberately  made  up  in 
favor  of  the  French  Broad  route,  but  simply  as  indicating  the  state 
of  my  own  mind ;  and  from  which,  you  will  see,  it  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  myself,  to  remain  longer  in  the  Direction." 

Hayne,  Charleston's  First  Mayor 

In  1836,  Hayne  was  elected  mayor  of  Charleston,  the  first  to  bear 
the  title,  succeeding  the  long  line  of  "Intendants." 

The  mayor's  position  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  blacks  under 
his  jurisdiction  is  altogether  to  his  honor  and  is  more  definitely  de- 
fined in  the  following  extract  from  his  valedictory  address  to  the  City 
Council  made  in  September,  1837:  "In  reference  to  our  Colored 
Population,  it  has  been  my  unceasing  effort  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enforce  an  exact,  though  mild  and  whole- 
some, system  of  discipline.  The  City  Ordinances  give  great  power 
to  the  Mayor  over  this  class  of  people,  and  it  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  the  sound  discretion,  steady  firmness  and  enlightened  humanity 
displayed  by  this  officer  in  his  dealings  with  them,  whether  they  shall, 
like  the  free  blacks  of  the  North,  become  vagabonds  and  outcasts,  or 
be  an  orderly,  industrious  and  contented  class  of  productive  laborers. 
No  efforts  have  been  spared  on  my  part  to  break  up  their  connection 
with  the  dram  shops  and  gambling  houses,  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
destructive  to  their  health  and  morals,  and  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  though  much  remains  to  be  done,  a  great  deal  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  respect.  A  few  years  more  of  steady  exer- 
tion, sustained  by  public  opinion,  will  rescue  our  slaves  from  the  temp- 
tations* to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  exposed,  and  cut  up  by  the 
roots  the  infamous  practices  to  which  they  have  so  often  fallen 
victims." 

*  Having  brought  his  one-year  term  of  the  mayoralty  to  a  conclu- 
sion, with  a  total  expenditure  of  $284,146.69  and  a  balance  in  hand  of 
$7,443,  in  spite  of  many  improvements,  he  at  once  reentered  the  rail- 
road movement  with  characteristic  energy  and  definiteness  of  purpose. 
On  his  way  to  Flat  Rock,  North  Carolina,  the  headquarters  of  the  sur- 
veyors, and  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Railroad 
Company,  he  visited  the  districts  of  Orangeburg  (which  he  was 
enabled  now  to  reach  by  rail),  Richland,  Fairfield,  Chester,  Marion, 
Spartanburg  and  Greenville.  While  absent  on  this  mission,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Courier  a  long  communication  from  Col.  James  Gads- 
den, Calhoun's  right  hand  man,  in  criticism  of  the  French  Broad  route 
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and  laudatory  of  the  Georgia  route  toward  the  Southwest.  Thereafter, 
the  two  worked  hand-in-glove  in  all  the  controversies  over  the  rail- 
road. To  meet  this  particular  attack,  Hayne  placed  the  proper  infor- 
mation in  possession  of  his  friends  and  supportjcrs,  Ker  Boyce  and 
James  Hamilton,  Jr.  And  so  the  duel  progressed;  now  one  side 
lunging  and  the  other  parrying,  and  vice  versa. 

Governor  McDuffie  appears  to  have  been  won  over  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's way  of  thinking,  but  his  successor.  Pierce  M.  Butler,  sup- 
ported the  Hayne  men,  and  the  French  Broad  route  was  definitely 
chosen.  Hayne  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  company, 
under  an  amended  charter,  although  he  could  not  attend  the  meeting 
at  Knoxville  which  thus  honored  him,  as  he  had  been  elected  first 
mayor  of  Charleston  and  his  duties  kept  him  closely  occupied  at  home. 

Directors  Chosen  at  Knoxville  Meeting 

At  the  Knoxville  meeting  of  July,  1836,  the  following  directors 
had  been  chosen:  For  South  Carolina — R.  Y.  Hayne,  James  Hamil- 
ton, Charles  Edmonson,  Mitchell  King,  B.  F.  Elmore,  Abraham  Bland- 
ing,  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  W.  Simpson  and  Robert  G.  Mills;  for 
Ohio — E.  D.  Mansfield,  William  Green  and  Joseph  Bonsai;  for  Ken- 
tucky—Robert  Wickliffe,  W.  H.  Richardson,  James  Taylor,  J.  W.  Tib- 
batts,  J.  B.  Cary  and  J.  L.  Ludlow;  for  Tennessee — John  Williams, 
J.  G.  M.  Ramsay  and  Alexander  E.  Smith;  for  North  Carolina — F. 
E.  Hardy,  Thomas  J.  Forney,  and  Benjamin  Roberts. 

*  The  total  amount  subscribed  was  $4,333,200,  of  which  South 
Carolina's  share  was  $3,525,100.  On  the  5  per  cent  installment  the 
State  had  paid  in  $176,255  of  the  total  $218,660.  But  although  South 
Carolina  thus  contributed  over  six-eighths  of  the  estimated  required 
subscriptions,  she  claimed  only  three-eighths  of  the  board  of  directors 
(the  Direction,  as  it  was  then  called),  allowing  one-eighth  to  each  of 
the  states  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  and  two-eighths 
to  Kentucky. 

Engineer's  Report  on  Two  Routes 

Maj.  William  G.  McNeill  was  appointed  chief  engineer  and  Cap- 
tain Williams,  associate.  The  latter,  who  had  been  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Drayton  and  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  reported  exhaustively  on 
the  route  proposed  by  Calhoun,  and  showed  that  it  would  have  a  rise 
and  fall  in  thirty  miles  of  5,159  feet  to  1,294  along  the  French  Broad 
Valley.  The  change  in  the  original  charter  of  the  road,  which  had 
been  accepted  by  the  states  most  interested  and  which  materially 
reduced  the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  line,  made  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  the  simple  terminus  of  the  road,  instead  of  providing  for  a 
network  of  roads  over  that  state,  branching  from  Lexington  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville  and  Mayesville. 

Combination  of  Western  and  South  Carolina  Railroads 

The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Charleston  Railroad  had  invited  the 
South  Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Company  to  unite  with  it  at  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  other  point  on  the  charter  limit ;  in  reply  to  which,  the 
latter  had  offered  to  construct  a  road  from  Branchville  to  Columbia, 
having  the  same  permanency  as  the  line  above  Columbia,  and  that 
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the  same  should  be  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  lOO  continuous  miles 
of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Charleston  should  be  completed  above 
the  State  capital.  But  the  opposition  against  the  French  Broad  route 
seems  to  have  discouraged  this  plan  of  cooperation,  and  subsequently 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  Hamburg  road  for  over  $2,800,000, 
as  is  shown  by  the  report 'of  President  Hayne  submitted  on  September 
16,  183^,  at  the  last  meeting  of  stockholders  which  he  ever  attended 
and  which  preceded  his  death  by  only  a  few  days.  He  also  stated  that 
the  company  had  no  pledge  of  any  further  contribution  from  North 
Carolina  in  the  event  of  the  road  being  extended  to  the  State  line,  and 
depended  upon  the  good  will  and  grant  of  banking  privileges  from 
that  State.  The  engineers  estimated  the  cost  of  the  road  from  the 
State  line  to  Knoxville  at  about  $4,000,000. 

Finances  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Charleston  (1839) 

From  the  reports  of  various  committees  submitted  during  the  two 
remaining  days  of  the  meeting  (September  17th  and  i8th)  it  was 
gleaned  that  the  company  would  be  obliged  to  raise  $1,500,000  during 
the  succeeding  twelve  months.  On  account  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Hamburg  road  there  had  already  been  paid  (principal,  interest  and 
improvements)  $1,859,042.  On  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Branchville  to  Columbia,  $331,507  had  been  expended.  The  company 
had  received  $1,383,629  from  the  European  loan,  and  one-half  of  the 
sum  advanced  by  the  Charleston  banks  for  the  purchase  of  the  road, 
viz.,  $377,656,  had  been  repaid.  There  was  still  payable  on  the  Ham- 
burg road  $795,000,  with  interest.  These  sums  were  due:  To  the 
Charleston  banks,  $344,000;  for  iron,  $255,000;  construction  contracts, 
$552,696;  Columbia  banks,  $40,000.  It  was  estimated  that  on  the 
semi-annual  interest  payments  on  $2,000,000  bonds  and  engineers' 
salaries,  there  was  still  due  $144,776,  and,  in  addition  to  outstanding 
contracts,  in  order  to  complete  the  road  to  Columbia,  $584,304  would 
be  required.  The  resources  of  the  company  (cash  in  hand  and  State 
bonds)  were  placed  at  $715,821. 

Various  Criticisms 

As  the  meeting  progressed,  various  criticisms  were  leveled  against 
the  management  of  the  road  by  the  stockholders  present,  who  repre- 
sented alK>ut  10,000  shares  upon  which  the  third  installment  (5  per 
cent)  had  not  been  paid. 

*  "Criticism  was  directed  against  the  contracts  given  to  planters 
to  be  executed  with  slave  labor.  Why,  it  was  asked,  had  not  this  work 
been  given  to  Northern  contractors,  who  had  offered  to  execute  it  at 
a  price  i2j/$  to  15  per  cent  cheaper?  The  answer  was  comprehensive. 
The  planters  objected  to  imported  free  labor  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  their  slaves.  This  was  unfortunate ;  but  the  company  could 
not  antagonize  an  element  which  practically  controlled  the  State ;  and, 
in  addition,  they  had  in  many  instances  given  the  right-of-way.  But 
further  still,  when  the  chief  engineer  obtained  the  floor,  he  challenged 
the  correctness  of  the  charge.  Finally,  a  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  which,  reciting  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country, 
declared,  "without  the  united  assistance  of  the  States  through  whose 
territories  the  road  was  to  pass,  the  work  could  not  be  accomplished 
and,  unless  they  cooperated,  the  company  would  be  unable  to  proceed 
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with  the  enterprise."  The  salaries  of  the  engineers  were  also  criticised 
as  being  too  high,  and  there  was  a  disagreement  as  to  the  proper  junc- 
tion of  the  two  roads,  although  President  Hayne  and  the  other  direc- 
tors had  adopted  Branchville  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief 
engineer. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  the  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  as  related  to  surveys  between 
Branchville  and  Columbia  be  struck  out,  but  the  portions  relating  to 
the  finances  ol  the  company  and  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  be 
retained  and  printed.  The  president  and  the  board  were  directed,  at 
their  discretion,  economically  to  press  on  the  work  below  Columbia, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  appeal  to  the  State  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
last  payment  on  the  Hamburg  road.  An  adjournment  was  then  taken 
to  Columbia  on  December  4th. 

Death  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne 

But  President  Hayne  was  not  fated  to  attend  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing. The  strenuous  work  and  perplexing  anxieties  connected  with  his 
invaluable  services  in  connection  with  the  great  western  railroad  proj- 
ect were  too  much  for  his  constitution  and  he  even  entered  the  con- 
vention as  a  fever-stricken  victim.  Less  than  a  week  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Columbia  convention,  while  at  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  to  consult  the  friends  of  the  railroad  regarding  its  interests 
in  that  State,  he  died  under  the  load  of  his  responsibilities,  and  the 
other  part  of-  his  personality  passed  to  the  beyond.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1839.  His  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  in 
the  church  yard  of  historic  St.  Michael's,  in  the  midst  of  mourning 
friends,  relatives  and  a  host  of  public  citizens.  The  presentation  of 
a  marble  bust  of  Hayne,  as  a  feature  of  the  public  observance  of 
Charleston's  centennial  of  incorporation  in  1883,  with  a  portrait  of 
Richard  Hutson,  the  first  intendant  of  the  city,  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  posterity  his  most  striking  memorial  in  marble. 

*  The  pedestal  upon  which  the  bust  rests  bears  this  inscription : 

Robert  Y.  Hayne 

Speaker  of  the  House;  Attorney  General;  United  State  Senator; 
Governor  of  South  Carolina;  First  Mayor  of  Charleston 
His  last  public  service  was  his  effort  to  open  direct  railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  vast  interior  of  our  continent. 

"Next  to  the  Christian  religion,  I  know  of  nothing  to  be  compared 
with  the  influence  of  a  free,  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  in 
softening  asperities,  removing  prejudices,  extending  knowledge,  and 
promoting  human  happiness." — ^Hayne. 

Bom  November  10,  1791 — ^Died  September  25,  1839. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
MAINLY  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 

The  election  of  John  P.  Richardson  as  governor  in  1840  was  an 
indication  of  how  the  factional  differences,  which  came  to  white  heat 
during  the  Nullification  controversy,  and  which  seemed  at  one  time 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  peace  among  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
South  Carolina,  had  been  placed  in  the  background  of  the  public  mind. 
Richardson  was  a  Sumter  planter,  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  and 
both  in  State  and  national  politics  had  trained  with  the  Unionists. 
South  Carolina,  like  other  states  of  the  Union,  was  still  in  the  throes  of 
the  panic  and  depression  which  had  commenced  in  1837,  and  Calhoun 
came  forward  in  the  United  States  Senate  with  his  Independent 
Treasury  system,  designed  to  place  the  currency  of  the  country  on  a 
specie  basis.  He  had  supported  the  United  States  Bank  in  1816,  and 
again  in  1834  but  now  favored  another  financial  plan  which  made  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  currency  independent  of  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  General  Government. 

Calhoun's  Independent  Treasury  System 

Under  the  Independent  Treasury  system  three- fourths  of  the 
money  due  the  government  was  to  be  paid  in  notes  issued  by  specie- 
paying  banks  and  after  1840  all  sums  must  be  paid  in  legal  currency 
of  the  United  States.  Federal  officers  were  to  be  the  custodians  and 
disbursers  of  the  revenue,  and  sub-treasuries  were  to  be  established 
for  such  purposes  independent  of  the  banks.  Calhoun's  bill  creating 
the  system  passed  the  Senate,  but  it  failed  in  the  House  and  Congress 
adjourned  in  October,  without  taking  decisive  action.  Finally,  in  July, 
1840,  as  the  result  of  a  combination  between  its  author  and  President 
Van  Buren,  it  was  passed  with  the  specie  provision,  which  had  been 
previously  eliminated.  The  Whigs  repealed  the  law  in  1841,  but  in 
1846  it  was  revived  "and  has  been  a  feature  of  our  financial  system 
ever  since." 

As  noted  by  Gaillard  Hunt  in  his  "John  C.  Calhoun"  (American 
Crisis  Biographies):  "Early  in  the  year  (1840),  accompanied  by  a 
mutual  friend  Calhoun  called  at  the  White  House  and,  shaking  hands 
with  Van  Buren,  said :  *Mr.  President,  by  your  course  as  chief  magis- 
trate, you  have  removed  the  difference  in  our  political  relations;  I 
have  called  to  remove  that  in  our  personal.'  As  Calhoun  explained 
to  his  daughter  Anna,  who,  it  seems,  questioned  the  propriety  of  his 
thus  showing  friendship  toward  one  whom  he  really  despised,  the  sole 
basis  of  the  personal  relationship  was  political  convenience.  He 
thought  that,  if  his  party  did  not  act  with  Van  Buren,  it  would  be 
helping  the  Whigs  into  power,  and  then  could  expect  to  influence  the 
course  of  neither  party.  Not  only  was  the  Independent  Treasury 
bill  passed,  but  a  proposition  to  distribute  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  among  the  several  States  to  be  used  by  them  to  extinguish 
or  diminish  their  debts,  was  defeated.  There  was  manifested,  also, 
a  disposition  to  meet  the  tariff  question,  when  it  should  come  up,  in 
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an  accommodating  spirit,  and  the  question  of  slavery  was  momentarily 
not  before  Congress. 

"Northern  men  were  found  among  Calhoun's  supporters,  and  it 
was  shown  how  easily  the  sections  coalesced  on  matters  other  than 
slavery.  His  primary  object  was  to  keep  the  treasury  empty.  The 
attention  of  the  Democratic  party  would  then  not  be  engrossed  by  the 
subject  of  spoils  and  men  would  have  time  to  devote  themselves  to 
principles.  He  gave  his  influence,  therefore,  to  Van  Buren's  reelection 
and,  if  it  had  been  accomplished,  would  have  had  an  overweening 
power  in  his  second  term.  The  plans  failed.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison was  elected,  and  when  Calhoun  went  to  Washington  for  the 
last  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  he  encountered  the  efforts 
of  the  Whigs  to  put  forward  the  measures  of  the  new  administration." 

Legislature  Endorses  Calhoun 

Following  Calhoun's  entente  with  Van  Buren,  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  on  December  i8,  1840,  adopted  resolutions  explana- 
tory of  the  reasons  why  the  State  had  participated  in,  the  election  of 
president  and  vice-president,  expressing  approbation  of  Van  Buren's 
course  especially  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question,*  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  sub-treasury  system  and  against  a  United  States  bank,  and  pro- 
nouncing against  a  protective  tariff.  Regarding  the  measure  last 
named,  the  Legislature  declared  that  "a  tariff  to  protect  the  industry 
of  one  portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  another  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  when  such  a  case  occurs  the  several  states  will  decide  for  them- 
selves the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  State  Rights  were  thus 
reasserted,  although  Nullification  was  not  brought  into  the  foreground. 
The  Le^slature  also  resolved  that  "this  State  has  seen,  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  steady  and  consistent  adherence  of  her  senator,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  to  the  well-known,  avowed  and  mature  principles  of  the 
State,  and  they  accord  to  him  their  deliberate  and  strong  approval 
for  vindicating  and  upholding  the  settled  and  well-known  doctrines  of 
the  State  from  which  he  holds  his  high  commission." 

The  Richardson  administration  was,  in  fact,  more  interesting  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  Calhounism  and  national  politics,  than 
because  of  any  State  measures  which  it  either  passed  or  initiated. 

In  the  fall  of  1841,  the  Whigs  were  beaten  at  the  polls,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  Democrats  would  unite  on  Calhoun  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  in  preference  to  Van  Buren,  his  chief  com- 
petitor. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  politician  obtained  the 
upper  hand  over  the  statesman,  and  Calhoun  finally  refused  to  allow 
his  name  to  go  before  the  nominating  convention,  on  the  ground  that 
its  delegates  who  had  been  chosen  by  state  conventions,  the  members 
of  which  had,  in  turn,  been  selected  by  district  or  county  conventions, 
were  so  far  removed  from  the  popular  vote  as  not  really  to  represent 
the  people. 

Calhoun  consistently  opposed  the  new  tariff  bill  passed  on  August 
30,  1842,  and  which  was  more  protectionist  in  its  features  than  the 
Clay  Compromise.  It  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  South, 
but  so  many  tariff  measures  had  been  enacted  that  none  were  longer 

*  Van  Buren's  position  regarding  slavery  was  set  forth  in  his  inaugural 
address,  which  repeated  an  ante-election  pledge,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent 
of  the  Slave  States,  and  to  the  slightest  interference  with  it  in  the  States  in 
which  it  already  existed. 
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considered  as  a  permanent  menace  to  industrial  or  commercial  pros-  * 
perity,  and  as  the  belief  was  current  among  the  southern  leaders, 
headed  by  Calhoun,  that  the  South  could  elect  the  next  president,  a 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  bill  was  well  within  the  realm  of  the  probable. 

Calhoun  Resigns  the  Senatorship 

In  the  later  portion  of  the  year  (1842),  Calhoun  sent  in  the  resig- 
nation of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro-  i^ 
lina,  which  had  elected  him  to  the  upper  house  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1832.    He  had  served  continuously  in  public  life  since  181 1, 
or  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-one  years,  his  physical  constitution  k, 
was  breaking  and  he  yearned  for  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  which  k 
he  might  devote  to  his  private  affairs — ^to  the  superintendence  of  his                     ^ 
plantation  "Fort  Hill"  and  the  prosecution  of  contemplated  literary  ^ 
work  on  economic  and  governmental  subjects. 

James  H.  Hammond  Elected  Governor 

James  Henry  Hammond,  who  succeeded  John  P.  Richardson  as 
governor  in  1842,  was  also  a  middle  country  man,  a  graduate  of  the 
South  Carolina  College  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  His  father,  who 
was  a  classmate  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College,  was  prin- 
cipal of  Mount  Bethel  Academy,  at  Newberry.  Mr.  Hammond  was 
a  warm  admirer  and  an  ardent  follower  of  Calhoun  and  his  doctrines, 
and  in  1830  when  State  Rights  and  Nullification  were  rapidly  bringing 
South  Carolina  affairs  to  a  crisis,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  South- 
em  Times,  a  Columbia  newspaper  which  ably  presented  the  views  of 
the  party  and  its  leader.  During  the  excitement  of  1830-34  he  was 
an  aide  on  the  military  staffs  of  Governors  Hamilton  and  Hayne,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  did  not  serve  his  full 
term,  ill  health  compelling  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  February,  1836. 
Then  he  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  and,  as  stated,  became  governor 
in  1842. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

Governor  Hammond  was  much  interested  in  military  matters  and 
•  during  his  administration  not  only  was  the  State  militia  reorganized, 
but  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  was  permanently  founded. 
This  institution  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
State  and  Governor  J.  P.  Richardson  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
founder,  for  he  it  was  who  first  sugp^ested  the  propriety  of  supplying 
the  place  of  the  two  garrisons  (guarding  the  State's  arms  and  munitions 
in  Qiarleston  and  Columbia),  with  young  men,  who  in  addition  to  mili- 
tarly  training  should  receive  instructions  from  their  officers  in  the 
useful  and  mechanic  arts.  It  would  thus  appear  that  "the  full  his- 
tory of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  embracing  the  Arsenal 
Academy  and  the  Citadel  Academy  begins  with  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Arsenal  and  the  Citadel  that  preceded 
in  each  case  the  academic  organization."  * 

In  1789,  the  land  on  which  the  Citadel  now  stands  was  purchased 
by  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  tobacco  inspection.  In  1822 
the  Legislature  decided  to  erect  on  this  ground  suitable  buildings  as  a 
depot  for  the  arms  of  the  State  and  to  house  the  municipal  guard.    The 

♦John  Peyrc  Thomas:  "History  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy." 
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General  Assembly  appropriated  $12,500  for  the  completion  of  the 
buildings  in  1826.  In  1832  $200,000  was  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  of  war,  10,000  muskets,  4,000  pistols  and  2,000 
sabers,  an'd  for  the  support  of  the  Citadel  and  Magazine  guard.  To 
these  were  added  smaller  appropriations,  in  the  '30s,  for  building  a 
magazine  at  Columbia,  for  enlarging  the  same  and  for  the  erection 
of  another  building — ^all  for  the  Arsenal.  The  grounds  at  the  capital 
comprised  two  squares.  The  site  is  now  known  as  Arsenal  Hill,  and 
the  buildings  have  been  converted  into  the  governor's  mansion. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  two  military  establishments  at 
Charleston  and  Columbia  was  $24,000.  In  pursuance  of  Governor 
Richardson's  suggestions,  Colonel  Phillips  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  to  convert  the  arsenal  at  Columbia  into  a  military  school,  but  it 
failed  of  passage.  Nevertheless,  Governor  Richardson  placed  a  number 
of  deserving  young  men  under  the  instruction  of  the  officers  of  the 
guard,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  his  administration  had  recom- 
mended that  legislation  should  be  enacted  establishing  two  military 
schools  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Such  recommendation  was  in  direct 
line  with  the  efforts  of  the  nullification  governors  of  this  period  to  build 
up  a  strong  military  establishment  under  direct  control  of  the  State 
government.  It  was  reserved  for  the  administration  of  Governor 
Hammond  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  suggestions  of  his 
predecessor. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1842,  Gen.  D.  F.  Jamison  introduced  a 
bill  which  became  a  law,  converting  both  the  Citadel  and  the  Arsenal 
into  military  schools.  By  the  act,  as  subsequently  amended,  authority 
was  vested  in  a  board  of  visitors  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  adju- 
tant and  inspector-general  (ex-officio),  and  five  persons  appointed  by 
the  chief  executive.  The  first  members  of  the  board  were  Governor 
Hammond,  General  Cantey,  and  Messrs.  James  Jones,  D.  F.  Jamison, 
W.  J.  Hanna  and  John  H.  Means.  At  the  time,  the  Arsenal  at  Colum- 
bia was  in  command  of  Capt.  M.  L.  Shaffer,  and  the  Citadel  at  Charles- 
ton, of  Capt.  C.  R.  Parker,  both  natives  of  South  Carolina  and  gradu- 
ates of  West  Point. 

Under  the  corporate  name  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy, 
both  schools  were  opened  in  March,  1834.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  entrance  of  fifty-four  beneficiaries  and  as  many  pay  cadets,  the 
latter  paying  $200  a  year,  which  covered  all  expenses. 

In  his  sketch  of  "Education  in  South  Carolina,"  by  Prof.  R.  Means 
Davis,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1883  in 
the  "I^ndbook  of  South  Carolina,"  it  is  stated:  "The  course  of 
study  resembled  as  near  as  possible  that  pursued  at  West  Point,  taking, 
in  some  departments,  even  a  higher  range."  It  may  justly  be  claimed 
that  the  education  there  imparted  was  that  of  which  the  State  has  now 
the  greatest  need.  The  constant  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
was  not  to  attempt  too  much,  but  to  do  thoroughly  what  was  pre- 
scribed. The  cadets  were  taught  how  to  think,  not  what  to  'think. 
Thus  practical  education  was  aimed  at  and  attained. 

"The  course  of  training  was  designed  to  develop  the  whole  man 
by  careful  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  all  his  powers,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  From  the  moment  of  his  matriculation  until  the 
time  at  which  he  left  the  academy,  the  cadet  was  ever  under  the  eyes 
of  vigilant  officers.  Thus  he  was  shielded  from  many  of  the  tempta- 
tions and  allurements  of  vice  which  so  often  beset  and  mislead  the 
youth  when  first  freed  from  the  restraint  of  parental  discipline  and 
deprived  of  the  watchful  guidance  of  parental  love.     But  while  the 
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authoritjr  thus  exercised  was  absolute,  it  was  not  arbitrary  and,  though 
the  discipline  was  firm,  it  was  not  harsh." 

At  first  the  academies  were  independent  of  each  other.  An  at- 
tempt to  unite  both  in  Charleston,  in  1845,  failed;  but  the  Columbia 
Arsenal  was  then  made  auxiliary  to  the  Charleston  Citadel,  providing 
for  the  instruction  of  the  entering  class.  Thus  organized,  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy  was  in  full  and  successful  operation  from 
March,  1843,  until  April,  1865. 

The  first  military  service  of  the  institution  was  performed  in  drilling 
the  Palmetto  Regiment  previous  to  its  departure  for  the  Mexican  war. 
Its  participation  in  the  War  of  Secession,  the  seizure  of  the  Citadel 
by  tne  Federal  forces  and  its  occupation  as  a  garrison  by  the  General 
Government,  and  its  final  restoration  to  the  State  in  the  early  '80s,  are 
all  matters  for  comment  later  in  this  work. 

Death  of  Legare,  the  State's  Greatest  Scholar 

Hugh  S.  Legare,  the  brilliant  and  learned  secretary  of  state  under 
Tyler,  the  Charlestonian,  who,  with  such  friends  as  J.  L.  Petigru, 
Randall  Hunt,  Wm.  Drayton  and  afterward  William  C.  I^reston,  dared 
to  diflFer  with  Calhoun  and  his  doctrines,  and  who  ranked  as  the  ablest 
classical  scholar  and  among  the  ablest  of  the  Unionists  of  South  Caro- 
lina— ^this  physical  weakling,  but  giant  of  intellect  and  soul,  died  on 
the  i6th  of  June,  1843,  at  the  residence  of  his  friend.  Prof.  George 
Ticknor. 

Hugh  Swinton  Legare  was  of  Scotch-French  Huguenot  descent, 
which  largely  accounts  for  both  the  solid  and  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his 
character.  At  the  age  of  four,  an  attack  of  small-pox  physically 
blighted  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  spite  of  such  drawbacks, 
while  still  in  his  early  youth  he  showed  remarkable  thoroughness  and 
brilliancy  in  the  classics  and  polite  literature,  entered  South  Carolina 
College  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  1814  graduated  with  the 
first  honors  of  his  class.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  spent  two 
years  in  European  study  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  travel. 

Toward  the  end  of  1827,  the  Southern  Review  was  established  in 
Charleston  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Legare  and  Stephen  Elliott. 
In  this  review  appeared  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Legare's  scholarly  contribu- 
tions, while  the  publication,  in  its  short  life  of  five  years,  rose  under 
his  editorship  to  the  highest  position  in  American  literature. 

For  nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  and  until  1830,  when  he  became  attorney  general  of 
the  State.  Following  quickly  upon  this  promotion  came  the  nullifica- 
tion excitement,  and  he  promptly  arrayed  himself  with  the  conserva- 
tives or  Unionists.  He  escaped  much  of  the  bitterness  and  violent 
contention  of  the  subsequent  period,  which  so  nearly  developed  into 
physical  warfare,  through  his  appointment  as  charge  d'affaires  at 
Brussels,  the  duties  of  which  office  kept  him  in  Belgium  for  the  suc- 
ceeding six  years. 

Mr.  Legare  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  1836  and  at  once  showed 
his  political  strength  and  personal  popularity  by  defeating  H.  L. 
Pinckney  for  Congress.  Two  years  afterward,  he  failed  of  a  re- 
election, largely  through  Mr.  Calhoun's  persistent  opposition.  Legare 
then  returned  to  active  practice.  His  friend,  Petigru,  one  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers,  brought  him  forward  in  the  conduct  of  many  important 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  unusual 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  these  cases  attracted  the  attention  of 
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President  Tyler,  who,  in  1841,  appointed  him  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States.  The  two  years  of  Legare's  service  in  that  high  office 
convinced  the  administration  that  the  learned  and  eloquent  South 
Carolinian  was  even  equal  to  greater  responsibilities,  and  he  was  there- 
fore honored  with  the  portfolio  ad  interim  of  secretary  of  state  after 
Webster's  retirement.  In  the  earnest  and  able  performance  of  the 
duties  attaching  to  that  great  post,  death  found  its  shining  mark. 

His  intimate  friend  and  college  mate,  William  C.  Preston,  said  of 
Legare,  "though  his  bosom  was  inspired  with  a  real  love  of  country 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  patriotism,  yet  it  was  warmed  with  a  more 
genial  glow  for  his  own  State,  and  cherished  a  romantic  passion  for 
his  native  city,  Charleston.  It  was  to  him  a  dear  and  beloved  im- 
personation, of  which  he  never  spoke  but  with  a  sort  of  filial  devotion." 

Governor  Hammond  Succeeded  by  William  Aiken 

Governor  Hammond  was  succeeded,  in  1844,  by  William  Aiken,  a 

•   Charleston  planter  of  great  wealth,  who  had  previously  served  in  both 

houses  of  the  Legislature  and  as  a  representative  in  Congress.    This 

William  Aiken  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  first  president  of  the 

Charleston  &  Hamburg  Railroad,  who  died  in  March,  183 1. 

During  the  Aiken  administration,  the  Texan  republic  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  the  Oregon 
dispute  was  well  on  its  way  toward  settlement.  Negotiations  were  in 
progress  between  the  new  secretary  of  state,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  and 
the  Texan  charge  d'aflfaires  at  Washington,  when,  in  February,  1844, 
occurred  the  death  of  the  American  official.  A  few  days  afterward 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  nominated  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  choice  of  the  president  was  confirmed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the  portfolio,  which  he  had  de- 
clined two  years  before,  and  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
about  the  last  of  March,  1844. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  went  to  the  Senate  April  22,  1844.  If 
adopted,  Texas  would  enter  the  Union  as  slave  territory,  and  as  Cal- 
houn favored  the  measure,  it  received  the  united  opposition  of  the 
Van  Buren,  Clay  and  Jackson  factions.  The  Senate  therefore  re- 
jected it  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  result  of  the  presidential 
nomination,  however,  indicated  that  the  public,  as  represented  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  convention,  were  in  favor  of  annexation. 
James  K.  Polk,  an  annexationist,  crowded  out  Van  Buren,  and  the 
party  platform  declared  unequivocally  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union.  Clay  as  the  Whig  nominee  had  no  chance  whatever.  Al- 
though the  annexation  measure  had  been  so  decisively  rejected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session,  it  was  carried,  as  decidedly,  by  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  signed  by  President  Tyler  the 
day  before  his  administration  closed. 

That  action  was  the  undoubted  casus  belli  with  Mexico.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Texan  representative,  Upshur, 
the  American  secretary  of  state  had  assured  the  latter  that  as  soon  as 
the  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  American  troops  would  be  moved 
into  the  State  to  protect  its  territory  against  Mexican  invasion.  Cal- 
houn also  approved  the  wisdom  of  that  precaution  and  the  plan  was 
put  into  eflfect.  It  was  not  war  upon  Mexico,  but  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  newly  adopted  State ;  but  the  neighbor  across  the  way 
did  not  look  at  the  move  in  that  light. 
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Calhoun  Again  "Retires" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Tyler  administration  and  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  Union,  Calhoun  retired  from  the  portfolio  of  the 
Department  of  State,  President  Polk  appointed  Buchanan  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  Carolinian  again  returned  to  the  care  of  his  Fort 
Hill  estate  and  his  beloved  plantation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  who  knew  him  well,  says  Calhoun  managed  his  farm 
with  practical  ability,  in  spite  of  his  theoretical  cast  of  mind,  and  re- 
quired of  his  agents  good  results.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Farmers'  Society  at  Pendleton.  He  controlled  his  slaves  kindly,  but 
firmly,  and  required  honest  labor  of  all.  "An  accomplished  lady  of 
Massachusetts  (Miss  Mary  Bates),"  says  Doctor  Pinckney,  "a  fre- 
quent guest  at  his  house,  is  credited  with  the  remark  that  the  best 
argument  Mr.  Calhoun  could  make  for  slavery  was  to  invite  his  friends 
to  Fort  Hill." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Fort  Hill,*  Calhoun  made  an  attempt  to 
borrow  $30,000  from  Abbott  Lawrence,  the  Boston  capitalist,  who, 
although  a  Whig  in  politics,  was  always  his  warm  friend.  His  son 
was  now  associated  with  him  in  his  farming  and  they  proposed  to  pay 
the  loan  by  delivering  annually  100,000  pounds  of  picked  cotton,  which 
he  calculated  would  be  worth  6  cents  per  pound.  His  object  in 
seeking  the  loan  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  probably  a  desire  to  invest 
in  the  railroad  enterprises  which  at  this  time  he  was  actively  encourag- 
ing. Lawrence  viewed  Calhoun's  scheme  as  a  bad  business  proposi- 
tion, but  he  and  his  friends  were  willing  to  advance  the  money  to 
oblige  him.  Learning  of  this,  Calhoun  promptly  withdrew  his  request. 
Unless  the  loan  could  be  made  on  terms  mutually  advantageous,  he 
would  not  accept  it.  The  transaction  shows  with  what  scrupulous 
care  he  strove  to  keep  his  personal  finances  from  being  improved  by 
his  public  position. 

In  small  affairs  he  was  not  always  able  to  prevent  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people  from  contributing  to  his  personal  con- 
venience. In  the  autumn  of  1845,  when  he  went  to  attend  the  Mem- 
phis convention  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  he  received  on  his 
journey,  from  people  of  all  classes  and  parties,  marks  of  consideration 
which  touched  him  deeply.  Not  even  Jackson  himself  had  been 
shown  greater  honors,  and  it  was  Jackson's  country.  Every  town  to 
which  he  came  made  him  its  guest,  and  passed  him  through  without 
expense. 

Returns  to  U.  S.  Senate 

Soon  after  arriving  home  from  the  convention,  it  was  apparent  to 
Calhoun  that  events  had  taken  a  form  which  demanded  his  return  to 
official  life.  The  country  looked  to  him  in  its  need  and  the  call  was 
widespread  and  flattering,  coming  from  Whigs  as  well  as  from  Demo- 
crats. '  His  followers  wished  him  back  in  the  Senate  because  they 
thought  the  addition  to  his  fame  which  he  would  surely  win  would 
enable  them  even  yet  to  put  him  in  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
He  had  a  following  of  free  traders  in  New  York,  friends  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  not  a  few  supporters  in  New  England,  who  heartily  ap- 
proved his  stand  against  the  British  contention  of  forty-nine  degrees 

^Gaillard  Hunt's  "John  C.  Calhoun"  (in  American  Crisis  Biographies). 
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as  the  Oregon  boundary  to  the  north.  One  of  the  senators  from 
South  Carolina  was  Daniel  E.  Huger,  a  leading  Union  leader  of  the 
State  who  had  stanchly  opposed  him  on  nullification  grounds,  but 
with  the  subsidence  of  that  issue  had  become  a  Calhoun  supporter 
on  many  current  questions.  At  this  crisis,  he  willingly  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  and  the  latter  was  promptly  elected  to  succeed  him. 
So  that  in  December,  1845,  Calhoun  left  Fort  Hill,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  for  another  residence  in  Washington. 

A  few  weeks  afterward,  in  1846,  David  Johnson,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Superior  Court,  a  "chancellor"  of  the  State  and  an  able  lawyer 


Cooper  Limestone  Female  Institute 
Founded  in   1846:  afterward  purchased  by  Peler  Cooper,  the  New  York 
philanthropist,  donated  to  the  Baptists,  and  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, a  famous  female  academy  of  the  Spartanburg  district. 

of  the  up-country,  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina  to  succeed 
William  Aiken.  Governor  Johnson's  administration  was  stirred  by 
the  movements  of  the  Mexican  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mexico  Declares  War 

As  a  United  States  senator,  Calhoun  was  opposed  to  a  war  with 
Mexico,  believing  that  the  misunderstandings  with  her  could  be  settled 
by  negotiations,  which  he  could  have  successfully  conducted  had  he 
been  secretary  of  state.  Further,  the  treaty  of  annexation  had  not 
defined  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  there  was  a  disputed  territory 
to  the  south  which  the  new  State  had  offered  to  arbitrate.  But  Presi- 
dent Polk  and  Buchanan,  his  new  secretary  of  state,  favored  the  war, 
and  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  American  forces, 
was  ordered  to  advance  his  army  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Thus  war  be- 
came inevitable  and  was  declared  by  Mexico  on  April  23,  1846. 

Oregon  Boutn>ARY  Compromised 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  declaration.  President  Polk  had  signed 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  fixing  upon  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude  as  the  Oregon  or  northwestern  international  boundary. 
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notwithstanding  the  campaign  cry  which  had  carried  the  day,  "fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight."  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  Americans  had 
first  occupied  the  territory  up  to  the  forty-ninth  degree,  although  Cal- 
houn, when  secretary  of  state,  had  claimed  the  entire  region  drained 
by  the  Columbia  River ; .  but  when  it  came  to  a  clash  with  Great 
Britain,  whose  victorious  armies  were  then  in  China  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Oregon  country,  and  in  the  face  of  a  probable  campaign 
in  the  far  south  of  Mexico,  Calhoun  was  for  a  compromise  on  the 
Oregon  boundary  dispute.  His  great  speech  to  that  effect,  delivered 
in  the  Senate  on  March  i6,  1846,  undoubtedly  carried  the  Forty-nine 
settlement  through  the  Senate  and  led  to  the  signature  of  President 
Polk. 

Palmetto  Regiment  Organized 

When  Mexico  declared  war  against  the  United  States  a  slight  col- 
lision had  already  occurred  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  General  Tay- 
lor's army  and  the  Mexicans  under  General  Arista.  With  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  United  States  appropriated  $10,000,000  to  forward 
it,  and  President  Polk  called  for  50,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  twelve 
months.  Although  remote  from  the  theater  of  war,  South  Carolina 
lived  up  to  her  traditional  spirit  of  military  adventure  and  patriotism. 
In  fact,  the  South  furnished  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  army 
which  scored  such  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Mexicans. 

"The  State  of  South  Carolina,"  said  General  Quitman,  "although 
remote  from  the  theatre  of  war;  although  not  disturbed  by  the  reck- 
less spirit  of  adventure  which  forms  so  distinguishing  a  trait  of  char- 
acter in  the  pioneer  population  of  the  new  States,  yet  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  military  spirit  of  a  free  people." 

The  quota  of  South  Carolina  was  one  regiment,  and  the  famous 
Palmetto  Regiment  was  ready  to  be  mustered  into  the  service,  thirty- 
six  days  after  Congress  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
call  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  a  year.  Shortly  afterward,  the  Gov- 
ernment determined  not  to  receive  volunteers  except  for  "the  period 
of  the  war,"  however  long  that  might  be;  but  that  proviso  made  no 
difference  with  the  officers  and  men  who  had  already  organized  the 
•t^almetto  Regiment,  and  in  December,  1846,  it  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  "during  the  war."  The  names  of  the 
captains  of  the  ten  companies,  with  their  places  of  organization,  were : 
Francis  Siunter,  Sumter;  R.  G.  M.  Dunovant,  Chester;  Keith  S.  Mof- 
fatt,  Kershaw;  Preston  S.  Brooks,  Edgefield;  Foster  Marshall,  Abbe- 
ville ;  William  Blanding,  Charleston ;  Joseph  Kennedy,  Fairfield ;  Wil- 
liam D.  DeSaussure,  Richland ;  Leroy  Secrest,  Lancaster ;  N.  I.  Walker, 
Barnwell. 

Pierce  M.  Butler,  Colonel 

Pierce  Mason  Butler,  pf  Edgefield,  governor  of  South  Carolina  in 
1836-38,  an  experienced  soldier  of  the  old  army,  and  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Seminole  War,  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  regiment ;  J.  P.  Dick- 
inson, of  Kershaw,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Adley  H.  Gladden,  of 
Richland,  major. 

The  Charleston  Company 

One  of  the  first  companies  to  be*  mustered  into  the  service  was  the 
Charleston  company,  commanded  by  William  Blanding.    A.  M.  Mani- 
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gault  was  Its  first  lieutenant  *  On  the  rolls  of  this  company  were  the 
names  of  citizens  who  had  been  classically  educated,  professional  men, 
business  men  of  standing,  and  many  men  of  means  and  comfortable 
expectations.  Few  companies  of  troops  in  the  history  of  warfare  in 
America  have  had  an  average  grade  of  intelligence,  education  and 
general  culture  as  high  as  that  which  marked  the  ninety-six  men  who 
'  went  from  Charleston  to  serve  their  country  on  the  battlefields  and 
campaigns  of  the  Mexican  war.  They  did  what  was  expected  of 
them — ^acquitted  themselves  with  honor — ^and  more  than  half  of  their 
number  laid  down  their  lives,  within  six  months,  on  soil  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  Palmetto  Regiment  flag,  the  first  to  float  over  the 
fallen  City  of  Mexico,  was  presented  to  Colonel  Butler's  command 
by  the  City  Council  of  Charleston. 

Off  for  Vera  Cruz 

Soon  after  being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
in  December,  1846,  the  ten  companies  composing  the  Palmetto  Regi- 
ment left  Charleston  by  railroad  and  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  across 
the  Savannah  River  from  Augusta.  Then,  partly  by  foot  and  partly 
by  rail,  the  troops  reached  Montgomery,  Alabama;  thence  by  steam- 
boat to  Mobile,  where  they  were  quartered  for  some  time  awaiting 
transports  for  Vera  Cruz.  Serious  fighting  had  already  occurred  be- 
tween General  Taylor  and  the  Mexicans  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Palmetto  Regiment  had  been  assigned  to  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott's  army  which  was  to  invade  the  enemy  country  through 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  General  Quitman  commanded  the  brigade 
which  included  the  South  Carolina  troops.  They  first  met  their  future 
commander  "in  the  full  harness  of  a  soldier  with  a  blanket  stretched 
over  three  muskets  stuck  in  the  sand,  to  screen  him  from  the  burning 
sun."  Their  protracted  exposure  on  the  route  and  the  long  march  to 
Alvarado,  and  back,  over  a  burning  sand  beach,'  sowed  thickly  the 
seeds  of  disease,  and  many  a  gallant  gentleman  succumbed  under  its 
effects.  When  the  regiment  first  mustered  on  the  beach  at  Vera  Cruz, 
March  10,  1847,  ^^  numbered  974  rank  and  file.  On  June  10,  1848, 
when  formed  on  the  same  strand  to  embark  for  home,  433  had 
perished.  Many  subsequently  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds  and 
exposure  during  that  brief  campaign. 

f  "From  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,"  says  General  Mc- 
Gowan,  "Colonel  Butler  was  in  bad  health,  but  he  shrunk  from  no 
service,  and  courted  every  danger.  When  unable  to  march  or  ride, 
he  was  carried  in  an  ambulance  at  the  head  of  the  Palmettoes.  There 
was  one  sentiment  that  inspired  that  heroic  man,  and  which  he  con- 
stantly impressed  on  his  command.  He  would  remind  them  that 
South  Carolina  had  always  claimed  a  character  for  spirit,  which  her 
enemies  had  denied ;  that  the  regiment  carried  the  flag  of  the  State,  the 
symbol  of  her  sovereignty,  and  must  perish  man  by  man  sooner  than 
justify  the  taunts  that  had  been  cast  upon  her." 

As  soon  as  Scott's  army  of  12,000  men  had  assembled  at  its 
rendezvous,  Lobos  Island,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all  the  transports  sailed 
for  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  being  blockaded  by  a  fleet  of  United  States 
vessels.  The  siege  and  bombardment  of  the  port,  which  lasted  from 
March  7  to  March  29,  1847,  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz.  While 
Quitman's  brigade  was  absent  at  Alvarado,  sixty  miles  down  the  coast, 
Scott's  army  won  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.    The  Palmetto  Regiment 

♦Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay's  "Annual  Review,"  1883. 
t  Samuel  McGowan:  Address  before  the  Palmetto  Association. 
Vol.  n— 4 
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participated  in  the  capture  of  Puebla,  where*  Scott's  troops  remained 
for  about  four  months  that  they  might  recuperate  from  widespread 
disease  contracted  in  the  low  coastal  regions  through  which  they  had 
been  campaigning.  The  commander-in-chief  was  also  waiting  for  re- 
enforcements. 

Forging  Toward  the  City  of  Mexico 

The  expected  addition  to  Scott's  army  arrived  at  Puebla,  and  in 
August,  1847,  after  leaving  a  small  garrison  at  that  point  to  guard 
his  line  of  communication  with  Vera  Cruz,  the  march  was  resumed 
toward  the  city  of  Mexico.  During  the  first  part  of  the  march,  the 
Palmetto  Regiment,  which  had  been  honored  with  the  post  of  rear 
guard  to  the  expeditionary  force,  did  good  service  in  keeping  back 
large  bodies  of  Mexican  lancers  or  cavalrymen.  After  Scott  had  won 
the  battle  of  Contreras,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  advance  through  the  marshes  and  lake  country  which  lay 
before  the  enemy's  capital.  Fortunately,  he  had  with  him  an  able 
corps  of  engineers,  who  were  enabled  to  make  passable  the  most 
feasible  military  routes  leading  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Among  that 
force  upon  which  he  especially  relied  were  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Lieut.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard. 

Wanted  to  be  "Near  the  Flashing  of  the  Guns" 

The  South  Carolina  troops  had  been  very  impatient  at  their  en- 
forced inaction,  especially  as  they  were  held  in  reserve  at  the  Contreras 
engagement.  In  the  meantime,  the  Palmetto  Regiment  had  been  as- 
signed to  a  brigade  commanded  by  General  Shields,  and  after  the 
battle  named  Colonel  Butler  wrote  to  General  Worth,  a  division  com- 
mander, recomrtiending  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dickinson  for  a  position 
on  his  staff.  The  colonel  voiced  his  own  spirit  when  he  said,  in  laying 
the  case  of  his  subordinate  before  General  Worth:  "Colonel  Dickin- 
son desires  a  place  near  the  flashing  of  the  guns."  Very  soon  their 
common  ambition  was  realized. 

The  Assault  on  Churubusco 

On  August  20,  1847,  ^he  day  after  the  battle  of  Contreras,  Scott 
ordered  an  assault  on  Churubusco,  a  strongly  fortified  position  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which,  at  the  time,  he  be- 
lieved protected  a  cannon  factory.  After  he  had  carried  the  works  at 
heavy  cost  of  life  to  his  men,  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He  was 
afterward  bitterly  criticised  for  the  assault  on  general  principles,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  have  invested  and  taken  the  city  by  siege 
rather  than  costly  assault. 

South  Carolinians  had  sad  cause  to  regret  Scott's  decision  to  assault 
at  Churubusco.  As  a  part  of  Shields's  brigade,  the  Palmetto  Regiment 
was  made  the  entering  wedge  for  the  other  commands;  the  post  of 
danger,  so  long  covetted  by  its  officers  and  men.  The  South  Carolina 
troops  advanced  through  a  marsh  of  heavy  mud  and  ditches  into  thick 
fields  of  com  and  wheat,  beyond  which  lay  the  enemy's  works  only 
three  hundred  yards  away.  There,  where  they  first  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  they  were  subjected  to  a  withering  fire  from  the  entrenched 
Mexicans.  Despite  its  effectiveness,  the  line  was  maintained  and  the 
men  who  remained  on  their  feet  promptly  responded  to  Colonel  But- 
ler's command  to  charge  the  enemy's  works.    While  leading  the  assault 
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and  about  half  way  across  the  last  wheat  field  which  nearly  hid  the 
Mexican  trenches,  the  brave  commander,  already  wounded,  was  killed 
by  an  enemy  bullet  which  pierced  his  brain.  His  body  was  carried  off 
the  field  of  battle  by  his  aides  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  August. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Dickinson  was  also  dangerously  wounded  during 
the  charge,  the  effects  of  which  also  proved  mortal.  Maj.  A.  H.  Glad- 
den, of  Richland,  took  command  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment  after  the 
death  of  his  interpid  superiors. 

DicKiNSON^s  Last  Report 

Although  dangerously  wotmded,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dickinson 
made  a  report  of  the  battle  to  General  Shields,  dated,  "Quarters,  San 
Augustin,  South  Carolina  Regiment,"  August  23d,  1847.  Wounded 
unto  death  himself,  he  thus  enthusiastically  reports  the  conduct  of 
some  of  his  subordinates :  "A  few  instances  of  gallantry,  falling  acci- 
dentally under  my  immediate  notice,  I  will  mention  as  characteristic 
of  the  whole  corps  of  officers.  Major  Gladden  attracted  my  attention 
by  his  usual  regard  for  regularity:  disorder,  however  partial,  seemed 
alone  to  give  him  concern.  He  was  always  at  his  post  and  his  duty. 
Captains  Sumter  and  Dunovant,  of  the  flank  companies,  exhibited 
that  promptness  and  order  so  necessary  on  the  flanks.  Never  once 
did  I  see  either  corps  in  broken  order,  or  behind  its  time  upon  the 
line  or  in  advance.  The  first  lost  its  flower  in  the  fight,  and  ended 
the  engagement  without  enough  to  bury  its  dead  and  bear  its  wounded 
to  the  hospital.  In  the  deployment  upon  the  color  company  (Captain 
Walker's),  and  Capt.  De  Saussure's,  which  formed  the  first  upon  its 
left,  were  nearly  annihilated.  I  was  on  the  right  of  Capt.  De  Saussure, 
and  saw  his  clothing  literally  riddled  with  bullets.  He  stood  on  the 
right  and  front  during  all  the  firing,  exhibiting  such  cool  courage  that 
not  one  of  his  men  wavered,  though  the  foot  of  each  was  bathed  in 
the  blood  of  his  next  comrade.  Capt.  William  Blanding  of  Co.  F,  and 
Lieut.  Moragne,  commanding  Co.  D,  bore  their  company  flags  on  the 
right  flank  of  their  companies  during  the  heaviest  of  the  fire.  The 
latter  received  his  from  the  dying  hands  of  his  gallant  subaltern, 
Lieut.  Adams,  who  fell  with  it  in  his  hands ;  and  the  former  from  his 
color  sergeant  Hicks,  who  had  fallen  with  it  severely  wounded. 
Capt.  Moffatt,  of  Co.  C,  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg  but  re- 
mained on  duty.  *  ♦  ♦  Lieut.  Clark,  commanding  Co.  G.  *  *  * 
received  what  I  fear  will  prove  a  mortal  wound ;  Capt.  J.  D.  Blanding, 
being  unmounted,  *  ♦  ♦  was  wounded  while  sharing  his  fortunes 
in  the  honor  and  danger  of  the  fight.  Adjutant  James  Cantey  was  most 
painfully  wounded.  *  ♦  ♦  Lieutenants  Abney  and  Sumter  were 
each  severely  wounded  during  the  first  of  the  engagement." 

Chapultepec  Carried 

Both  at  Churubusco  and  the  assault  on  Chapultepec,  the  Palmetto 
Regiment  were  constantly  near  the  "flashing  of  the  guns" — as  its  men 
desired  to  be.  The  latter  was  a  rocky  mound,  some  two  hundred  feet 
high,  on  the  crest  of  which  was  a  castle  used  as  a  training  school  for 
officers,  and  it  was  the  key  which  would  unlock  the  Belen  gate  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  give  passage  to  the  entry  of  a  victorious  American 
army.  The  armistice  between  Scott  and  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican 
commander,  following  the  battle  of  Cherubusco,  had  been  terminated 
by  the  American  general,  and  on  September  13,  1847,  after  a  pre- 
liminary bombardment  of  his  batteries,  the  assault  was  ordered.    The 
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account  of  what  followed  is  largely  adapted  from  Simm's  History 
of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  assault  on  Chapultepec,  the  Palmetto  Regiment  advanced  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  head  of  Quitman's  division,  to  which 
Shields's  brigade  was  attached.  The  castle  was  successfully  stormed 
and  captured.  Immediately  after  the  castle  fell,  while  the  victorious 
American  troops  were  still  intermingled  in  its  courtyard,  an  order  came 
to  double  quick  down  the  road  on  the  side  of  Chapultepec  to  the  cause- 
way which  led  across  a  marsh  to  the  Belen  gate  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  Palmetto  Regiment  and  Persifor  Smith's  Rifle  Regiment  were 
ordered  out  together.  These  regiments  proceeded  down  the  cause- 
way. Fortunately  for  them,  an  aqueduct  had  been  built  in  the  center 
of  the  causeway.  The  Palmetto  Regiment  and  the  Rifles  took  shelter 
as  they  advanced  together  behind  the  great  stone  pillars  of  this  aque- 
duct and,  running  from  pillar  to  pillar,  made  their  way  toward  the 
Belen  gate,  where  Santa  Anna  himself  was  in  command  of  the  Mexi- 
can defenses.  The  South  Carolinians  and  Smith's  Rifles  suffered 
heavily  from  a  cross  fire  poured  into  them  by  the  Mexicans.  Their 
advance,  however,  was  steady.  Finally  the  Mexicans  fled  from  the 
defenses  immediately  at  the  gate  to  stronger  works  behind  it. 

Palmetto  Flag  Waves  Over  Mexico  City 

The  gate  was  entered  by  the  Palmetto  Regiment  and  Smith's  Rifles 
about  1 :20  o'clock  P.  M.,  September  13,  1847.  Lieut.  Frederick 
W.  Selleck,  of  the  Abbeville  company,  climbed  on  top  of  the  defenses 
at  the  gate  and  called  for  a  flag.  The  banner  of  the  Palmetto  Regi- 
ment was  passed  up  to  him.  It  was  thus  the  first  American  flag  to 
fly  over  any  part  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Lieutenant  Selleck  was 
wounded  as  he  held  it  aloft.  The  Mexican  defenses  within  the  gate 
were  too  strong  to  be  attacked.  Consequently,  the  Palmetto  Regiment 
lay  behind  the  defenses  at  the  Belen  gate  all  night. 

The  next  day,  September  14,  1847,  the  city  of  Mexico  was  sur- 
rendered to  General  Scott.  With  his  army  he  occupied  it  until  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  February  2,  1848,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

On  October  19,  1847,  about  275  troops  under  Maj.  Maxcy  Gregg, 
.  sailed  from  Charleston  on  the  ship  Orphan  to  re-enforce  the  Pal- 
metto Regiment.  They  saw  no  service,  except  garrison  duty  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

Palmetto  Regiment  Honored 

The  Palmetto  Regiment  was  honored  by  the  State  and  the  localities 
in  which  the  companies  were  mainly  recruited,  or  from  which  the 
men  volunteered.  The  General  Assembly  voted  gold  medals  for  the 
officers  who  had  specially  distinguished  themselves,  and  silver  medals 
for  the  honor  men  of  the  ranks.  The  State  also  erected  a  monument 
to  the  regiment  in  the  form  of  a. bronze  and  iron  palmetto  tree  which 
now  stands  on  the  State  House  grounds  in  Columbia,  while  the  City 
Council  of  Charleston  gave  the  home  company  a  royal  welcome,  pre-  • 
senting  handsome  swords  to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers  who 
survived,  and  silver  medals  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
The  face  of  the  medals  bears  around  its  outer  border  the  words  "Pre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Charleston  to  the  Charleston  Company  of  Vol- 
unteers in  Mexico."    On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  a  soldier  display- 
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ing  the  Palmetto  flag  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  on  its  outer  border — 
Vera  Cruz,  Churubusco,  Chapultepec  and  Garita  de  Belen. 

With  the  Mexican  war  out  of  the  way,  domestic  matters  came 
again  to  the  front,  although  the  issues  which  most  affected  South 
Carolina  were  national,  and  chiefly  related  to  the  extension  of  the 
territorial  domain  of  the  United  States  and  its  relation  to  the  expan- 
sion of  slavery,  rather  than  to  strictly  home  affairs. 


CHAPTER  XLI 
SLAVERY  ISSUE  UPPERMOST 

The  four  gubernatorial  administrations  covering  the  period  1848-56 
brought  several  facts  to  the  foreground  of  South  Carolina  history. 
Cotton  established  himself  as  king  of  her  products,  though,  with  the 
admission  of  California  and  Kansas  as  free  states,  slavery,  which 
seemed  to  be  inextricably  identified  with  the  rule  of  King  Cotton,  was 
meeting  with  a  direct  challenge.  With  the  coming  of  the  late  'sos, 
South  Carolina  led  the  South  in  protest  against  the  exactions  of  the 
tariff,  but  mainly  over  the  questions  of  territorial  extension  and  of 
slavery  extension,  and  against  the  autocratic  assumptions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  definite  rights  of  the  States. 

Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  who  succeeded  David  Johnson  as  gov- 
ernor in  1848,  was  a  prosperous  planter  of  Edisto  Island,  had  served 
several  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  cotton  agriculturists  of  the  State.  He  had  been  tireless 
in  the  promotion  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations tending  to  improve  the  farming  interests.  Moreover,  he 
was  an  able  writer  on  agricultural  topics  and  his  voluminous  essay  on 
the  cotton  plant  is  still  a  standard  authority  on  that  subject.  He  was 
therefore  a  strong  and  popular  governor. 

California  Knocks  for  Admission 

In  January,  1848,  a  few  days  before  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico  was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  near  the  international  line, 
the  exciting  news  reached  the  United  States  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  exodus  to  the  coast 
had  become  so  tremendous  that  the  new  country  was  applying  for 
admission  to  the  Union.  If  it  were  admitted  as  a  free  State,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  North  and  South  would  veer  toward  the 
former  section,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  Union  num- 
bered fifteen  slave  and  fifteen  free  states. 

This  seemed  the  psychological  moment  for  Calhoun  to  again  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  South.  In  January,  1849,  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California  was  introduced.  California,  with  the  informal 
sanction  of  the  President,  but  without  any  authorization  from  Con- 
gress, had  adopted  a  State  constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  In  April 
of  that  year  Calhoun  wrote  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  South 
must  choose  between  disunion  and  submission,  and  in  the  following 
autumn  Mississippi  issued  an  address  to  the  Southern  States  calling 
for  a  convention  at  Nashville,  in  June,  1850,  to  discuss  the  situation 
and  take  formal  action  as  a  representative  southern  body.  But  the 
great  South  Carolina  statesman  was  never  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  a  confederated  South,  as  his  days  on  the  earth  were  measured  by 
the  rapid  outgo  of  a  bodiljr  vitality  which  was  already  flickering.  The 
critical  state  of  public  affairs,  the  blow  which  so  threatened  the  South 
— all  tended  to  increase  his  anxiety  and  fan  the  fire  which  seemed, 
even  in  normal  times,  about  to  consume  his  delicate  frame.* 

♦  See  frontispiece  for  portrait  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
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Calhoun's  Last  Great  Effort 

Even  Von  Hoist,  who  attempted  the  "Life  of  Calhoun,"  and  who  is 
hypercritical  and  unsympathetic  as  to  all  of  Calhoun's  political  tenets, 
relaxes  in  describing  the  closing  scene  of  his  great  career.  He  says : 
"The  hand  of  death  lay  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  His  body  was  sadly 
bent  under  its  weight,  so  that  the  tears  involuntarily  pressed  into  the 
eyes  of  those  who  remembered  what  an  image  of  strong  and  noble 
manhood  he  had  been.  A  dying  man  he  was,  though  his  mental 
faculties  were  still  unimpaired.  But  it  was  not  hope  that  fed  the 
flickering  flame  of  his  mind,  so  that  it  shone  to  the  last  in  all  its  original 
brightness.  ♦  ♦  *  Two  years  ago  he  had  repelled  the  charges  of 
Mr.  Tumey  wth  the  proud  assertion,  *for  many  a  long  year,  Mr.  Presi^ 
dent,  I  have  aspired  to  an  object  far  higher  than  the  presidency ;  that 
is  doing  my  duty  under  all  circumstances,  in  every  trial,  irrespective  of 
parties,  and  without  regard  to  friendships  or  enmities,  but  simply  in 
reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.'  The  sense  of  duty  was 
now  the  strong  staff  on  which  the  expiring  man  leaned,  and  his  iron 
will  bade  death  stay  its  hand  till  he  had  done  and  the  country  had 
heard  his  parting  words.  *  ♦  *  Now  nobody  could  accuse  him  of 
being  actuated  by  presidential  aspirations,  and  his  most  embittered  ad- 
versary could  not  dare  to  intimate  that  he  was  a  fiend  in  human  shape, 
who  would  willingly  and  wittingly  kindle  with  his  dying  hand  a  fire 
which  was  to  consume  his  country's  peace,  prosperity  and  glory." 

In  December,  1849,  Calhoun  attended  his  last  Congress.  The  old 
men  eloquent,  Qay  and  Webster,  were  also  there,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  Kentucky  statesman  offered  his  compromise  to  secure  "the 
peace,  concord  and  harmony  of  the  Union."  It  provided  that  Cali- 
fornia was  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  state.  Territorial  governments  in ' 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  were  to  be  organized  without  re- 
striction as  to  slavery.  The  disputed  section  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  was  to  be  determined,  and  the  public  debt  of  Texas  was  pro- 
vided for.  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  not  to  be  abolished 
without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  the  people  of  the  district,  but 
trade  in  slaves  in  that  section  should  cease.  There  should  be  stricter 
laws  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  slaves,  but  no  restriction  of  the 
slave  trade  between  the  States. 

As  to  Calhoun,  he  was  opposed  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
free  state  and  against  the  interference  with  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  favored  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  free  trade  in  slaves 
between  the  states  and  the  establishment  of  territories  without  restric- 
tion of  slavery. 

Clay's  compromises  were  finally  carried  after  Calhoun's  death. 
Toward  the  end  of  January,  1850,  before  they  were  even  introduced, 
the  South  Carolinian  became  ill  with  pneumonia.  *His  lodgings  were 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  only  a  short  walk  from  the  capitol.  On  February 
i8th  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  ^o  to  the  Senate  chamber,  but 
the  next  day  was  bad  and  he  kept  his  room,  having  a  return  of  cold  and 
fever.  In  the  ensuing  days  his  condition  improved.  His  one  desire 
was  to  be  back  in  the  Senate,  and  on  March  4th  he  was  carried  there 
with  the  speech  which  was  to  be  the  final  great  effort  of  his  life.  He 
was  warned  by  his  friends  that  he  was  too  ill  to  deliver  the  address 
himself,  so  he  gave  it  to  James  M.  Mason,  a  senator  from  Virginia, 
to  read.  Mason  had  a  fine  delivery  and  pronounced  it  with  dramatic 
effect  and,  as  his  voice  rang  through  the  Senate  chamber,  Calhoun  sat 


♦  Gaillard  Hunt's  "John  C.  Calhoun." 
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silent  beside  him,  his  rugged  countenance  motionless  as  if  it  had  been 
chiseled  in  stone. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  the  most  important  speech 
made  by  a  southern  leader  before  the  Civil  war,  and  no  other  public 
utterance  did  more  to  crystallize  popular  sentiment.  It  raised  the  cur- 
tain and  revealed  the  true  drama  that  was  actjng,  and  it  foretold  the 
future  with  dreadful  prescience. 

After  reviewing  the  tariff  and  slavery  measures  passed  by  Con- 
gress, including  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
Calhoun  stated  that  there  were  then  in  the  United  States  1,238,025 
square  miles  of  free  territory  to  609,503  of  slave  territory.  If  the 
territory  acquired  by  treaty  from  Mexico  was  to  be  free,  the  South 
would  have  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  acquired  by  the  United 
States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  South  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  North  which  regarded  slavery  as  a  sin  and  a  crime. 

The  abolition  agitation,  started  in  1835,  when  petitions  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  began  to  come  before  Congress, 
and  thereafter  extended  its  influence  throughout  the  country.  What 
was  a  small  fanatical  party  had  been  courted  by  the  other  parties  for 
the  votes  it  controlled  and  its  power  had  spread  rapidly.  The  South 
was  now,  therefore,  obliged  to  choose  between  Abolition  and  Secession. 

Already  many  of  the  cords  binding  the  Union  had  been  broken. 
The  great  religious  denominations  had  generally,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  local  and  national  governments  like  those  of 
the  State  and  Federal  governments;  but  the  powerful  Methodist 
Church  had  split  into  hostile  factions-^— one.  North,  the  other  South. 
So  had  the  Baptists,  and  the  Presb)rterians  were  about  to  follow.  The 
two  great  political  parties,  which  had  originally  extended  over  the 
whole  country  and  bound  it  together,  were  now  become  sectional. 

Soon  there  would  be  no  bond  of  union  except  force,  and  this  was 
not  union,  but  subjugation.  The  Union  cpuld  be  saved  only  by  satisfy- 
ing the  South  that  it  could  remain  in  it  with  safety  and  honor.  It 
could  not  be  saved  by  crying  "Union,  Union,  the  glorious  Union!" 
any  more  than  a  patient  dangerously  ill  could  be  made  well  by  crying 
"Health,  health,  glorious  health!"  The  cry  usually  came  from  tnose 
who  were  working  to  destroy  the  Constitution  and  consequently  the 
Union — from  those  who  were  rendering  nugatory  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement concerning  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  and  advocating 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  although  the  Constitution  safeguarded  it  to 
the  States.    The  Union  was  a  means  to  an  end. 

"Nor  can  the  Union  be  preserved,"  continued  Calhoun,  by  invoking 
the  name  of  "the  illustrious  Southerner"  (Washington).  *  ♦  ♦ 
"He  was  one  of  us,  a  planter  and  a  slave-holder.  We  have  studied  his 
history  and  we  find  nothing  in  it  to  justify  submission  to  wrong!  On 
the  contrary,  his  great  fame  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  that  though 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others,  he  was  prompt  and 
decisive  in  repelling  wrong: — in  this  respect  I  trust  we  have  profited 
by  his  example." 

How  could  it  be  saved?  By  observing  justice  toward  the  South 
and  conforming-  to  the  Constitution.  Concede  to  her  an  equal  right  in 
the  newly  acquired  territory,  observe  carefully  the  law  relative  to 
fugitive  slaves,  cease  agitating  the  slavery  question  and  agree  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  restoring  the  equilibrium  between  the 
sections.  If  the  North  was  not  prepared  to  settle  the  questions  at 
issue  on  this  basis,  let  her  say  so  and  let  the  States  part  in  peace ;  let 
her  say  so,  and  the  South  would  know  what  to  do.  He  closed  by 
declaring  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  arrest  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
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question  and  save  the  Union;  but  if  that  could  not  be  done,  his  efforts 
would  be  directed  to  saving  the  South,  where  he  lived  and  upon  whose 
side  were  justice  and  the  Constitution. 

"The  Vision  of  a  Seer" 

In  matters  relating  to  slavery,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  "the  almost  magical 
vision  of  a  seer."  William  M.  Meigs,  the  latest  and  ablest  of  his 
biographers  (1917),  says:  Not  only  did  he  see  as  far  back  as  1820 
that  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  would  split  the  Union,  and  wrote  in 
1838  that  it  would  in  the  end  'divide  (the  Union),  or  drench  the 
country  in  blood,  if  not  arrested,*  but  he  penetrated  far  deeper  into 
the  mystery  of  the  future.  In  1836  he  predicted  in  outline — and  in 
1849  niost  distinctly — that  event,  which  the  world  has  since  seen,  that 
in  case  of  abolition  by  the  North,  the  franchise  would  be  conferred 
on  the  slaves  as  a  means  of  securing  the  political  control  of  the  South. 
And  if  he  did  not  add  that  this  measure  would  ere  long  fail  of  its 
purpose,  owing  to  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  white  race,  he  did 
suggest  that  result  which  has  already  begun  to  appear,  whether  it  is 
destined  to  go  much  further  or  not,  that  in  the  end  emancipation  would 
but  make  the  negroes  the  slaves  of  the  community,  instead  of  the 
individual." 

Three  days  after  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  had  delivered  Cal- 
houn's great  exposition  of  southern  doctrines,  on  March  7th,  the  South 
Carolinian  replied  briefly  to  Webster's  speech  intending  to  conciliate 
the  slave  power,  but  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  Union  could  not 
be  dissolved.  Calhoun  replied  that  it  could  be  dissolved;  in  fact,  that 
great  moral  causes  would  destroy  it,  if  they  were  not  checked.  On  the 
13th  of  March,  1850,  he  spoke  again — for  the  last  time,  in  the  Senate 
— ^and  his  hoarse  and  broken  voice,  his  emaciated  face  and  frame,  his 
luminous  eyes  of  unnatural  brightness,  carried  all  the  marks  of  a  dying 
man  sustained  by  the  power  of  a  will  not  yet  ready  to  surrender  to 
mortality.  While  the  question  of  the  Clay  compromise  was  under 
consideration,  the  Senate  received  word,  on  March  31,  1850,  that  the 
great  and  uncompromising  nullifier  had  been  snatched  from  the  fray. 

The  end  was  not  unexpected,  as  he  had  fainted  three  times  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Senate  while  attending  its  sessions.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett  hastening  to  him  from  the  House,  found 
him  lying  exhausted  upon  a  sofa  in  the  vice  president's  room,  with  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  off.  As  Rhett  took  his  hand,  Calhoun  said  mourn- 
fully, "Ah,  Mr.  Rhett,  my  career  is  nearly  done.  The  great  battle 
must  be  fought  by  you  younger  men." 

"I  hope  not,  sir,"  replied  Rhett,  "for  never  was  your  life  more 
precious,  or  your  counsels  more  needed  for  the  guidance  and  salvation 
of  the  South." 

"There,  indeed,"  said  Calhoun,  his  tears  gathering,  "is  my  only 
regret  at  going.    The  South !    The  poor  South !" 

Rhett  urged  him  to  put  on  his  coat. 

"I  cannot,"  he  said,  "I  am  burning  up.    Wait  till  I  am  cool." 


"The  Rest  is  Silence" 

The  approach  of  death  brought  no  indication  of  impatience — no 
cloud  upon  his  intellect.  To  a  friend  who  spoke  of  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  best  to  meet  death  he  remarked :  "I  have  but  little 
concern  about  either;  I  desire  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty;  I 
have  an  unshaken  reliance  upon  the  providence  of  Gc^." 
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Richard  K.  Cralle,.his  faithful  friend,  who  afterward  edited  his 
"Works";  John  B.  Calhoun,  and  Congressman  Venable,  of  North 
Carolina,  watched  by  his  bedside. 

Venable's  Tribute 

Mr.  Venable  thus  closed  the  beautiful  tribute  he  paid  his  dead 
chief  in  the  House  of  Representatives:  "I  saw  him  four  days  after 
his  last  appearance  in  the  Senate  chamber,  gradually  sinking  under 
the  power  of  his  malady,  without  one  murmur  at  his  affliction,  always 
anxious  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  deeply  absorbed  in  the  great 
question  which  agitates  the  public  mind,  and  earnestly  desiring  its 
honorable  adjustment  in  the  opinions  which  he  had  held  and  uttered 
for  many  years,  the  ardent  friend  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
and  seeking  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  by  inculcating  the  prac- 
tice of  justice  and  the  duties  of  patriotism. 

"Aggravated  symptoms  on  the  day  before  his  death  gave  notice  of 
the  approaching  end.  I  left  him  late  at  night  with  but  faint  hope  of 
amendment,  and  on  being  summoned  early  the  next  morning,  I  found 
him  sinking  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death,  calm,  collected,  and  con- 
scious of  his  situation,  but  without  any  symptoms  of  alarm,  his  face 
beaming  with  intelligence,  without  one  indication  of  suffering  or  of 
pain.  I  watched  his  countenance,  and  the  lustre  of  that  bright  eye 
remained  unchanged  until  the  silver  cord  was  broken,  and  then  it 
went  out  in  instantaneous  eclipse.  When  I  removed  my  hand  from 
closing  his  eyes  he  seemed  as  one  who  had  fallen  into  a  sweet  and 
refreshing  slumber.  Thus,  sir,  closed  the  days  of  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houn, the  illustrious  American  statesman."  *  He  died  on  Sunday 
morning,  March  31,  1850. 

fOn  Tuesday,  April  2d,  the  body  of  the  dead  South  Carolina 
senator  and  the  supreme  leader  of  the  South  was  taken  into  the  Senate 
chamber,  with  Clay,  Webster,  Mangum,  Cass,  King  and  Berrien  acting 
as  pall  bearers,  and  state  funeral  ceremonies  were  held,  after  which 
there  was  a  procession  to  the  Congressional  bur)ring-ground,  where 
the  body  was  put  in  a  receiving  vault. 

On  Monday  morning,  April  22d,  it  was  brought  to  the  east  front 
of  the  capitol  and  received  by  a  committee  of  twenty-five  prominent 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  who  had  been  sent  to  accompany  it  back 
to  the  State.  A  second  funeral  procession  carried  the  remains  to  the 
wharf  on  the  Potomac,  where  they  were  placed  on  a  boat  and  carried 
down  the  river  to  Acquia  Creek,  being  met  there  by  special  train  and 
deputies  from  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond.  In  these,  and  all  other 
cities  along  the  route  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  there  were 
solemn  obsequies  in  honor  of  the  dead  senator. 

At  that  place,  the  steamer  Nina  and  an  escorting  steamer  were 
met,  and  the  body  was  carried  on  to  Charleston  by  sea,  arriving  off  the 
Battery  at  9  o'clock,  Thursday  morning,  April  2Sth,  and  landed  at 
noon.  The  coming  was  expected,  but,  in  deference  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  (who,  it  was  instinctively  conceived,  would  have  so  de- 
sired), there  was  no  welcoming  crowd  at  the  wharf,  and  the  long 
funeral  procession  passed  through  the  silent  streets,  lined  with  black- 

*  Von  Hoist  says  Calhoun  "was  not  a  statesman  in  the  highest  acceptation 
of  the  term,"  and  "is  certainly  less  entitled  to  it  than  either  of  his  great  rivals," 
and  the  United  States  Government  seems  to  agree  with  the  German  scholar. 
There  is  no  example  of  United  States  currency  or  stamps  bearing  the  likeness 
of  Calhoun! 

t  Gaillard  Hunt's  "John  C.  Calhoun." 
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draped  and  close-shuttered  houses,  to  the  Citadel.  There,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  throng,  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  who  had  read 
Calhoun's  last  great  speech  of  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of  Congress 
formally  transferred  the  body  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Calhoun's  Funeral  in  Charleston 

Governor  Seabrook,*  in  turn,  surrendered  the  precious  remains  to 
the  mayor  of  Charleston,  Hon.  T.  L.  Hutchinson.  A  funeral  cortege  . 
was  then  formed  and  proceeded  down  King  Street  to  Hasell,  thence 
to  Meeting,  around  White  Point,  up  the  bay  to  Broad  Street  and  from 
that  point  to  the  city  hall.  There  the  body  was  formally  received  by 
Mayor  Hutchinson  and  the  City  Council  and  deposited  in  a  magnificent 
catafalque,  where  it  lay  in  state  until  the  next  day,  in  charge  of  a 
guard  of  honor  composed  of  200  citizens.  Thousands  repaired  to  the 
city  hall  to  pay  tribute  to  the  statesman  they  had  trusted  so  absolutely. 

On  the  following  day  (April  26th),  at  early  dawn,  the  bells  of  the 
city  resumed  their  toll,  business  remained  suspended  and  a  civic  pro- 
cession was  formed.  The  remains  were  moved  from  the  catafalque  . 
to  St.  Philip's  Church,  which  was  draped  in  deepest  mourning.  An 
anthem  was  sung  by  a  full  choir,  the  burial  services  read  by  bishop 
Gadsden. and  a  funeral  discourse  preached  by  Rev.  James  W.  Miles. 
The  body  was  then  borne  by  the  guard  of  honor  to  the  western  ceme- 
tery of  the  church  and  deposited  within  a  structure  of  masonry  raised 
above  the  ground  and  lined  with  cedar  wood.  Every  organized  asso- 
ciation voluntarily  paraded — the  civil  authorities,  the  military,  the  fire- 
men, the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges  and  the  benevolent  socie- 
ties; ever)rthing  that  could  add  to  the  mournful  pageantry  of  grief 
had,  by  its  presence,  outwardly  manifested  the  inward  sorrow  of  the 
community. 

The  funeral  cortege  was  the  largest  gathering  of  citizens  ever  seen 
in  Charleston,  occupying  over  two  hours  in  passing  any  one  point. 
Every  arrangement  for  moving  so  large  a  body  of  citizens  was  made 
and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Magrath,  as 
chief  marshal,  and  his  assistants,  in  co-operation  with  committees  of 
the  City  Council  and  citizens.  Gustavus  M.  Pinckney,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Calhoun,  closes  his  account  of  the  obsequies  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Carlyle:  "How  touching  is  the  loyalty  of  men  to  their 
sovereign  man!" 

King  Cotton  in  1850 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Calhoun,  from  which  epochal  event  the 
South  Carolina  historian  is  quite  apt  to  take  an  account  of  stock,  the 
State  was  in  a  rather  prosperous  condition,  despite  the  tariff;  the 
natural  wealth  of  Carolina  were  too  great  to  be  permanently  de- 
pressed, whatever  the  handicap.  The  manufacturers  must  have  cotton 
and  they  bought  the  crops  of  South  Carolina,  famous  then,  the  world 
over,  for  volume,  and  for  the  fine  quality  of  both  the  sea  island  and 
the  upland  varieties.  In  the  up-country,  also,  progress  was  being  made 
in  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  which  should  manufacture  me  raw 
material  at  the  seats  of  its  production.  The  Legislature  was  even  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  grant  charters  to  corporations  for  that  purpose,  which 
until  the  early  '50s  it  had  refused  to  do,  fearful  that  individual  re- 
sponsibility would  thereby  be  avoided.    But  when  William  Gregg,  the 

♦  Mayor  William  A.  Courtenay's  "Annual  Review,''  1883. 
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founder  of  Graniteville  and  one  of  the  best  known  cotton  men  in  the 
up-country,  applied  for  a  charter  to  incorporate  a  company  which 
should  establish  a  factory  in  or  near  Graniteville,  the  South  Carolina 
law  makers  broke  their  rule  and  gave  him  what  he  asked,  upon  his 
pledge  that  he  would  subscribe  to  at  least  one-half  the  stock. 

In  the  Watchman  of  Sumterville,  T.  B.  Fraser,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  paper  in  1850,  has  this  editorial :  "In  another  column  will  be 
found  the  usual  notice  that  an  application  will  be  made  to  our  next 
Legislature  for  a  cotton  factory,  to  be  situated  in  or  near  Sumter- 
ville. A  few  years  since,  when  the  application  of  the  Graniteville 
Company  was  before  the  Legislature,  so  great  was  the  prejudice 
against  manufactures  that  it  received  a  favorable  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures — a  committee  of  nine  intelligent  legis- 
lators of  South  Carolina— only  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  The  act 
of  incorporation  was,  however,  passed,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  first  factory  in  the  Southern  States,  both  as  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  articles  manufactured,  and  which  is,  per- 
haps, at  this  time,  the  most  profitable  investment  in  the  State." 

Mr.  Gregg,  who  wrote  much  on  South  Carolina  industrial  matters, 
was  a  man  of  superior  attainments.  In  one  of  his  early  reports  .as 
president  of  the  Graniteville  corporation,  he  lays  down  these  five 
causes  for  the  failure  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  the  State : 

"The  first  is  an  injudicious  selection  of  machinery  and  of  the  kind 
of  goods  to  be  made. 

"The  second  is  a  lack  of  steady,  efficient  and  cheap  motive  power. 

"The  third  is  an  injudicious  location. 

"The  fourth  is  the  lack  of  proper  effort  for  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  operatives. 

"The  fifth  is  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise  without  sufficient 
capital." 

"How  true  these  same  pitfalls  are  today,"  adds  August  Kohn  in 
his  "Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,"  from  which  work  the  foregoing 
is  extracted. 

Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Wealth 

In  the  year  1850,  when  the  experiment  of  manufacturing  cotton  in 
the  State  of  its  growth  was  well  under  way,  the  State  had  reached  a 
high  standard  of  prosperity  in  other  than  cotton  production.  Nearly 
30,000  farms  had  been  opened  up,  with  an  average  size  of  541  acres, 
or  a  total  acreage  of  16,217,700.  But  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  land  in  farms  was  unimproved,  which  indicated  that  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State  had  barely  begun. 
The  farms  were  valued  at  $82,431,684,  and  the  machinery  employed 
to  carry  on  agricultural  operations  throughout  South  Carolina  was 
valued  at  only  $4,136,354. 

Since  1850,  the  trend  of  the  farming  interests  in  South  Carolina 
has  been  toward  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  farms.  As  noted  the 
average  farm  had  then  an  area  of  541  acres.  In  the  succeeding  de- 
cade this  had  dropped  to  488  acres;  in  1870,  to  233;  in  1880,  to  143, 
with  a  constantly  decreasing  area  since.  Much  clearing  up  of  lands 
was  accomplished  between  1845  and  i860,  and  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  chapter  the  farmers  of  the  State  were  in  the  thick  of  it. 

All  the  live  stock  in  the  State  was  assessed  at  a  trifle  over  $15.- 
000,000.  In  this  class  were  numbered  1,065,503  swine,  757,179  cattle 
(including  193,244  milch  cows),  285.551  sheep,  97,171  horses,  37,483 
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mules  and  asses,  and  20,507  working  oxen.     The  dairy  products  of 
the  State  were  represented  by  2,981,850  pounds  of  butter. 

In  the  year  1850,  South  Carolina  standard  crops  were  still  rice, 
cotton  and  corn.  Her  supremacy  as  a  rice-producing  State  is  seen  by 
the  figures  furnished  by  the  United  States  census  of  that  year,  which 
indicated  that  she  raised  nearly  160,000,000  pounds  of  the  215,000,000 
pounds,  which  represented  the  total  crop  of  the  nation.  Of  the 
2,469,000  bales  of  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  South 
Carolina  output  was  nearly  301,000  bales.  Although  her  com  crop 
amounted  to  16,271,000  bushels,  it  bore  small  proportion  to  the  592,- 
000,000  bushels  raised  in  the  United  States.  In  1850,  South  Carolina 
also  raised  4,337,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  136,000  of  the 
Irish  variety.  The  other  cereal  crops  than  those  mentioned  cut  little 
figure  in  her  agricultural  prospects  or  actual  production.  The  wheat 
crop  amounted  to  only  i  ,066,000  bushels ;  oats,  2,322,000  bushels ;  rye, 
43,000,  and  barley,  4,500  bushels. 

South  Carolina  Finances  and  Schools 

*  Although  the  decade  1840  to  1850,  does  not  appear  as  one  of 
unusual  prosperity,  it  was  marked  by  great  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  South  Carolina.  A  strong  anti-debt 
feeling  had  been  aroused  among  the  people.  No  new  loans  were  made 
and  in  1850  the  return  of  the  comptroller-general  shows  the  debt  of 
the  State,  less  the  surplus  revenue  to  be  $2,105,920,  funded  in  three, 
jive  and  six  per  cent  stocks  and  bonds.  The  assets  of  the  Bank  of 
the  State  amounted  to  $3,633,718,  and  other  assets  of  the  State  in  rail- 
road stocks  and  bonds  amounted  to  $1,320,156;  total,  $4,953,874. 

The  census  of  1850  also  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  schools  of 
South  Carolina  had  not  yet  reached  that  status  when  they  might  be 
denominated  either  free  or  public,  in  the  sense  of  the  present-day 
application.  It  showed  that  the  expenditures  for  education  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  amounted,  during  that  year,  to  $510,879;  but  of  that 
sum  $410,430  were  raised  by  tuition  fees;  $21,350 by  endowment,  rep- 
resenting funds  aggregating  $305,000  on  a  basis  of  seven  per  cent ;  and 
only  $79,099  by  taxation  and  public  funds. 

In  1852,  however,  during  the  succeeding  administration,  the  Legis- 
lature, by  a  close  vote,  passed  an  act  doubling  the  appropriation  for 
free  schools,  and  afterward  $74,400  was  annually  set  aside  for  their 
maintenance.  The  attendance  in  1853  was  over  17,000,  exclusive  of 
Charleston. 

Governor  John  Hugh  Means 

John  Hugh  Means,  of  Fairfield,  a  native  and  a  planter  of  that  dis- 
trict, succeeded  Governor  Seabrook  to  the  executive  chair  in  1850, 
and  it  was  during  the  early  part  of  his  administration  that  the  death 
of  John  C.  Calhoun  occurred.  He  was  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina 
College  and  had  been  sent  to  the  Legislature  as  a  stalwart  advocate 
of  State  Rights  and  all  that  the  great  nullifier  stood  for,  in  the  height 
of  his  activity  and  fame.  While  governor,  he  catried  on  the  propa- 
ganda with  unabated  zeal  and  ability,  making  many  speeches  in  favor 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  South  from  the  Union,  m  case  her  burdens 
were  not  lightened  or  adjusted.    As  a  preparation,  in  case  of  physical 

• 
♦  "Debt  and  Taxation"  in  report  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1883. 
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conflict  with  the  Federal  Government,  he  was  also  active  in  promoting 
the  organization  of  the  State  militia,  as  had  been  his  predecessors. 

A  Time  of  Storm  and  Stress 

The  period  from  1848  to  i860,  in  the  South,  and  more  especially 
in  South  Carolina,  is  characterized  by  confusion ;  "confusion  in  opinion 
of  the  significance  of  various  developments  affecting  the  national  status 
of  the  South;  confusion  in  questions  of  local  policy  in  regard  to  the 
'peculiar  institution';  confusion  as  to  the  proper  course  nationally; 
and  above  all,  confusion  in  leadership."  No  attempt  will  be  made  in 
this  work  to  unravel  all  those  twisted  threads;  the  great  salient  facts 
can  alone  be  treated. 

On  May  5,  1851,  the  Southern  Rights  Associations  of  South  Caro- 
lina assembled  at  Charleston,  with  Gen.  John  Buchanan,  of  Fairfield, 
in  the  chair.  Ex-Governor  J.  P.  Richardson,  some  time  Unionist,  was 
chosen  permanent  president  on  the  following  day,  and  read  a  letter 
from  Langdon  Cheves,  dated  "Plantation  (Ogeechee),  May  i,  1851." 

As  the  importance  of  the  occasion  called  for  a  personal  expres- 
sion of  his  stand  he  stated,  that  he  "was  not  of  the  opmion  that  South 
Carolina  should  secede  alone.  *  ♦  *  One  State  of  the  South  can- 
not stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  her  Sister  States."  There  were  thirty- 
nine  associations  represented  by  from  three  to  thirty-five  delegates 
from  each,  and  with  a  total  of  nearly  450.  The  resolutions  adopted 
looked  definitely  towards  State  action  and  expressed  confidence  that 
the  Legislature  and  State  convention  would  so  order.  It  was  decided 
to  form  a  central  association  for  the  State  to  meet  semi-annually.  A 
central  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  promote  the  cause 
generally. 

The  more  radical  of  the  Secessionists  now  believed  beyond  per- 
adventure  that  the  coming  Legislature  would  call  a  State  convention 
and  take  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union;  but  during  the  summer 
the  Co-operation  party  throughout  the  State,  especially  in  Charleston, 
worked  with  extraordinary  vigor  and  success — as  the  result  showed. 
"Men  changed  continually  during  the  summer  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other, and  quite  generally  away  from  the  Secessionists."  When  the 
election  day  came,  so  thorough  had  been  the  preliminary  canvass  that 
the  vote  was  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  polled.  The  figures  given  in 
Miller's  Almanac  are:     Secession,  17,056;  Co-operation,  24,914.* 

A  lengthy  document,  printed  "for  confidential  circulaton,"  gives  so 
clearly  the  views  of  the  ultra  Secessionists  and  their  official  position 
for  the  immediate  future  that  space  is  given  for  its  publication  in  full. 
So  far  as  is  known  this  circular  has  never  been  published  before.  It 
is  signed  by  Col.  "M.  Gregg;"  who  is  none  other  than  Maxcy  Gregg, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in  the  War  of  Secession. 

"For   Confidential  Circulation  Among  the  Members  of  the 

Secession  Party" 

"Columbia,  October  24,  185 1. 
"Sir : 

"Under  the  unexpected  disgrace  which  has  befallen  South  Carolina 
in  the  result  of  the  late  election,  the  Central  Committee  feel  it  a  duty 
incumbent  on  them  toward  the  gallant  Party,  for  the  furtherance  of 

*  C.  S.  Boucher :  "Secession  and  Co-operation  Movements  in  South  Carolina, 
1848-1852." 
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whose  high  purposes  they  were  appointed,  to  offer  such  suggestions 
for  consideration  as  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  new  posture  of  affairs 
may  seem  worthy  to  be  presented. 

"The  defeat  of  the  Secession  Party  has  been  effected  by  a  coalition 
of  Parties  repu^^ant  to  each  other  in  their  principles ;  and  by  means 
the  most  pernicious  to  the  safety,  as  well  as  humiliating  to  the  char- 
acter, of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

"The  Anti-Secession  coalition  is  composed  of  two  principal  sec- 
tions. The  first,  which  is  much  the  smallest  (sic)  in  number  and  has 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  of  inconsiderable  power,  is  the  Union 
Party.  Adherence  to  the  Union,  at  the  expense  of  whatever  submis- 
sion and  degradation  may  be  required,  is  the  object  of  this  party. 
The  success  of  the  coalition  thus  far  enures  the  benefit  of  the  Union 
Party. 

"Another  section  of  the  coalition,  and  a  much  larger  and  more 
powerful  one,  consists  of  disunion  men,  who,  sensible  of  the  degrada- 
tion and  dange^r  of  our  condition,  *  desire  to  resist,  and  to  form  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  but  regard  the  cooperation  of  other  States  in 
resistance  either  as  indispensable,  or  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  not  to  justify  the  separate  action  of  South  Carolina  at  the  present 
time. 

"Between  these  two  sections  is  perhaps  to  be  placed  another  class 
of  men,  professing  the  resistance  principles  of  the  last,  as  most  popu- 
lar, but  really  desirous  of  defeating  all  efforts  for  resistance,  and  con- 
tinuing in  the  Union.  This  class  may,  at  any  moment,  when  their 
time-serving  propensities  may  prompt  it,  bring  a  great  and  sudden 
accession  of  power  to  the  Union  Parly. 

"But  the  Secession  Party  is  much  stronger  than  either  of  these 
parties  separately. 

"It  would  have  been  stronger  than  the  coalition,  but  for  the  effect 
upon  large  masses  of  voters,  of  an  ignominious  panic. 

"Throughout  the  State,  with  every  appearance  of  systematic  opera- 
tion, alarms  and  falsehoods  were  covertly  disseminated  among  the 
more  ignorant  class.  They  were  told  that  if  they  joined  the  Secession 
Party,  or  attended  meetings  of  that  Party,  they  would  forthwith  be 
drafted  for  military  service.  They  were  told  they  would  be  taxed 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  Non-slaveholders  were  told  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  the  question  of  slavery, — ^and  that  all  the  horrors 
and  sufferings  of  war  would  be  brought  upon  them,  for  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  their  richer  neighbors.  These  base  appeals  produced  an 
effect  not  to  have  been  expected  in  South  Carolina.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  votes  was  thus  controlled,  to  reduce  the  Party  of  action  from 
a  great  majority,  which,  according  to  all  reasonable  indications,  they 
had  previously  constituted,  to  a  minority. 

"The  coalition  have  defeated  the  party  of  action,  struck  despair  into 
the  hearts  of  our  true  friends  in  the  South,  and  caused  our  enemies 
and  oppressors  to  exult  in  contemptuous  triumph. 

"It  is  now  for  the  Resistance  wing  of  the  successful  coalition — 
for  that  party  who  do  not  use  the  name  of  cooperation  as  a  cloak  for 
submission — to  prove  their  sincerity,  and  to  endeavor  to  redeem  the 
honor  of  the  State. 

"If  they  now  regard  the  Convention  of  the  People  as  bound  to 
give  up  the  purpose  of  Secession,  it  is  their  business  to  propose  their 
measures  of  resistance,  which  they  regard  as  wiser  and  more  effectual 
than  Secession. 

"Heretofore,  as  members  of  a  mere  opposition,  they  have  not  made 
known  their  plan  of  action.    As  members  of  a  popular  majority,  it  is 

Yd.  n— 5 
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time  for  them  to  do  so  now.  If  they  will  propose  any  substantial 
plan,  they  will  meet  with  no  factious  opposition  from  the  Secession 
party.  We  believe  Secession  to  be  the  true  and  effectual  remedy.  But 
if  we  should  find  Secession  impractical  for  the  present,  in  consequence 
of  domestic  divisions,  all  our  impulses  would  prompt  us  to  support  any 
measure  which  held  out  a  hope,  however  faint,  of  any  effectual  re- 
sistance, or  of  leading  to  Secession. 

"It  appears  therefore,  to  be  the  true  policy  of  our  party,  at  the 
present  time,  while  quietly  preserving  its  organization,  and  standing 
ready  to  avail  itself  of  circumstances,  to  make  no  demonstration,  but 
to  endeavor  to  draw  a  demonstration  from  the  resistance  wing  of  the 
coalition,  under  that  sense  of  responsibility,  naturally  resulting  from 
the  event  of  the  late  election. 

"For  this  purpose,  the  Central  Committee  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  members  of  our  Party,  the  propriety  of  constantly  directing 
their  efforts,  through  private  discussion  and  through  the  Press,  toward 
arousing  that  sense  of  responsibility  among  the  true  resistance  men, 
who  have  opposed  Secession,  and  inducing  them  to  dedare  what  they 

Eroposed  to  do,  and  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Submissionists 
efore  it  is  too  late.  The  comments  of  the  Press  abroad,  on  the  recent 
Union  triumph  in  South  Carolina,  as  the  defeat  of  the  Secession  party 
is  everywhere  regarded,  must  furnish  the  most  serious  matter  for 
reflection  to  those  resistance  men  who  coalesced  with  Unionists  and 
Submissionists  to  effect  that  defeat.  Such  comments,  mortifying  as 
they  are  to  the  pride  of  our  State,  if  constantly  copied  by  all  our 
papers,  ought  to  produce  a  wholesome  effect. 

"Gloomy  as  is  the  prospect,  it  is  not  yet  necessary  to  give  up  the 
cause  of  the  State  in  utter  despair ; — Submission  is  not  yet  to  be  con- 
templated as  our  inevitable  destiny. 

"Some  of  the  members  elect  to  the  Convention,  under  the  first 
feeling  of  despondency,  have  thought  of  resigning.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee would  most  respectfully  suggest  to  them  that  this  ought  not  to 
be  done  hastily  or  without  the  most  mature  consideration;  and  that 
it  would  be  much  better,  that  upon  such  a  matter,  a  general  consulta- 
tion should  take  place  among  all  the  Secession  men  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention, in  order  to  act  in  concert  in  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  the 
best  course.  But  if  such  a  step  is  taken  by  some  delegates  separately, 
and  without  waiting  to  come  to  a  general  understanding,  it  may  pro- 
duce embarrassment  and  injury  to  the  common  cause.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  an  immediate  decision  in  this  matter,  especially  consider- 
ing that  it  may  well  be  held  that  no  resignation  can  take  effect  before 
the  Convention  has  met  to  receive  it.  There  are  in  the  Convention- 
several  members  of  the  Co-operation  Party,  whose  constituencies  are 
Secessionists  by  decided  majorities.  As  it  has  tiot  been  considered 
necessary  heretofore,  during  a  period  of  many  months,  that  those 
gentlemen  should  resign,  on  account  of  the  known  difference  between 
them  and  the  majority  of  their  constituents,  much  less  can  a  hasty 
resignation  be  deemed  requisite  on  the  part  of  others,  who  were  elected 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  position  as  Secessionists,  in  consequence 
of  a  majority  of  their  constituents  having  voted,  in  the  late  election, 
for  the  anti-secession  candidates.  At  all  events,  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  assembling  many  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  a  large  number  of  Members  of  the  Party  from  every, 
part  of  the  State,  will  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  for  consulting 
together,  and  determining  on  the  course  which  may  be  proper. 

"With  regard  to  the  time  for  assembling  the  Central  Southern 
Rights  Association,  which  has  not  yet  been  summoned  to  meet  by  the* 
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President,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  that  attitude  which  they  have  above  recommended  to 
the  Party,  and  of  inducing  the  true  resistance  men  of  the  Co-operation 
Party  to  bring  forward  their  plan  of  action,  it  may  be  best  to  defer  the 
meeting  for  the  present.  Should  the  Association  be  called  together 
now,  it  might  interfere  with  that  object,  by  rendering  members  of  the 
opposition  Party  disposed  rather  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Secession  Party,  than  to  make  any  themselves. 

"Should  you  be  pleased  to  communicate  your  views  on  the  proper 
course  of  the  State,  and  for  the  Party  of  Action,  in  the  present  diffi- 
cult position  of  affairs,  the  Committee  will  feel  obliged  to  you." 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"Very  Respectfully,  your  ob*t  serv't 

"M.  Gregg, 
"Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee." 

The  Right  of  Secession  Affirmed 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  November  the  Co-opera- 
tionists  held  a  convention  in  Columbia,  and  adopted  a  report  affifming 
the  right  of  secession,  but  deeming  it  inexpedient  without  co-operation 
of  other  states.  This  action  of  the  convention  was  approved  by  the 
Legislature,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  nine  in  the  Senate,  and  sixty- 
eight  to  forty-four  in  the  House,  and  a  convention  of  "the  People  of 
this  State"  was  called  to  meet  in  the  succeeding  April.  The  main 
purpose  and  sole  important  proceeding  of  this  State  convention  of 
April,  1852,  was  the  adoption  of  the  following  ordinance:  "To  de- 
clare the  right  of  this  State  to  secede  from  the  Federal  Union." 

"We  the  People  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  Convention 
assembled  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  or- 
dained. That  South  Carolina,  in  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign  will  as 
an  independent  State  acceded  to  the  Federal  Union,  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  same 
sovereign  will,  it  is  her  right,  without  let,  hindrance,  or  molestation 
from  any  power  whatsoever  to  secede  from  the  Federal  Union ;  and 
for  the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  which  may  impel  her  to  such  separa- 
tion, she  is  responsible  alone,  under  God,  to  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth." 

The  vote  upon  adoption  stood:  yieas,  136;  nays,  19. 

Up-  and  Low-Country  Still  in  Conflict 

As  shown  by  Dr.  Wallace,  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  **up" 
and  "low-country"  as  to  representation  in  the  legislature  and  the  elec- 
tion of  electdrs  by  the  people,  was  widely  and  hotly  discussed  by  the 
people  and  certain  fiery  anonymous  pamphleteers  during  the  Means 
administration.  The  contentions  of  the  low-country  men  were  that 
as  they  paid  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  the  taxes,  they  should 
be  allowed  their  predominance  in  the  Senate,  while  the  up-country,  be- 
cause of  excess  of  white  population,  controlled  the  lower  house.  The 
objection  of  the  coast  parishes  to  any  change  was  very  much  that  urged 
by  Ulster  in  the  great  struggle  in  Ireland.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
sectionalism  was  so  marked  in  this  local  question,  it  did  not  appear 
in  those  issues  which  involved  the  State's  relations  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  as  Boucher  points  out,  Calhoun  had  always  opposed  any 
designs  which  would  disturb  the  balance  then  existing  between  the 
upper  and  lower  districts. 
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Governor  Manning's  Administration 

John  Lawrence  Manning,  of  Sumter,  succeeded  Governor  Means 
in  1852.  He  had  had  an  honorable  record  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
physically  and  intellectually  was  an  excellent  representative  of  the  so- 
cafled  "^ve-Baron**  class. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  Kansas  became  the  debatable 
l^ound  between  slavery  and  abolitionism  and  each  side  was  organized 
into  colonization  societies.  While  the  debates  raged  in  Congress  as  to 
whether  the  borderland  should  be  slave  or  free,  the  question  was  being 
fought  out  on  the  soil  of  Kansas  with  burnings,  hangings  and  fire- 
arms; with  intimidation  and  bloodshed  on  l^th  sides.  Even  South 
Girolina  had  its  representatives,  civil  and  military,  in  ''bleeding  Kan- 
sas,'' and  companies  of  well  armed  colonizers  went  from  Laurens, 
Union,  Barnwell  and  from  the  Pee  Dee  section,  to  try  and  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  by  making  Kansas  a  slave  State. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  debates  and  contentions,  Andrew  Pickens 
Butler,  of  Edgefield,  who  had  been  serving  as  United  States  senator 
since  1846,  and  whose  eulogy  on  Calhoun  had  been  a  masterjnece, 
was  keeping  an  even  keel  and,  although  faithfully  supporting  the 
South,  was  fighting  against  secession  as  too  radical  for  those  tmies. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  then  sustained 
him. 

Attempt  to  Reopen  Slave  Trade 

In  1854,  James  H.  Adams,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Richland,  suc- 
ceeded Governor  Manning.  His  administration  was  chiefly  marked 
by  his  recommendation  that  the  slave-trade  be  reopened,  as  essential 
to  furnishing  adequate  labor  to  the  South — ^"a  measure,"  as  remarked 
by  Simms,  "no  doubt  highly  desirable  to  the  industry  of  the  South, 
but  which  seems  to  be  impracticable  in  the  present  confederacy,  in 
consecjuence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  North  and  its  numerical  su- 
periority in  Congress." 

The  subject  was  referred  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  to 
special  committees,  with  leave  to  report  at  the  next  session.  J.  John- 
ston Pettigrew  made  the  minority  report  for  the  House  in  1857. 
Trescot  very  justly  said  it  was  "a  clear,  complete,  eloquent  and 
forcible  exposition  of  the  convictions  of  three-fourths  of  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South"  in  its  condemnation  of  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  Governor  Adams,  and  is  a  document  of  permanent 
interest  and  value.  Governor  Adams  represented  a  comparatively 
small  school  of  those  who  had  brought  themselves  to  believe  that 
African  slavery  in  the  South  was  intrinsically  righteous  and  excellent; 
Pettierew  stood  for  a  school  of  statesmanlike  conservatives,  and  Tres- 
cot (m  1870)  said  that  if  the  principles,  which  were  the  basis  of  that 
report,  had  been  applied  to  the  larger  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  in  controversy,  "I  think  a  school  of  public  opinion  would 
have  been  formed  at  the  South  which  would  have  steadilv  widened 
the  sphere  of  its  influence  and  manifested  its  ability  to  deal  wisely 
and  successfully  with  those  issues  which  have  just  reached  their 
bloody  solution."         ^  . 

Even  Abraham  Lincoln  was  speaking  with  remarkable  sanity  on 
some  of  the  issues  of  slavery.  Three  years  before,  at  Peoria,  he  had 
said:  "They  (the  Southerners)  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their 
situation.  If  slavery  did  not  exist  among  them,  they  would  not  intro- 
duce it.    If  it  did  now  exist  among  us,  we  should  not  instantly. give 
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it  up.    I  surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not 
know  how  to  do  myself." 

The  Brooks-Sumner  Assault 

While  the  issue  .was  in  doubt  and  the  territory  was  torn  between 
the  two  factions ;  one  claiming  it.  was  governed  by  a  slavery  constitu- 
tion and  the  other  by  an  instrument  upholding  abolition ;  at  the  height 
of  the  excitements  marshaled  by  John  Brown,  Charles  Sumner,  who 
had  represented  Massachusetts  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  five 
years,  bitterly  and  slanderously  attacked  Senator  Butler,  during  the 
absence  of  the  latter  from  the  chamber.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  the 
nephew  of  the  absent  senator,  then  a  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  was  present  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  the  time,  and  resented 
the  verbal  assault  by  physically  attacking  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  incident  caused  great  excitement  both  North  and  South, 
and  the  character  of  the  comments  upon  it  was  usually  determined 
by  the  fact  whiether  the  commentator  lived  north  or  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society 

One  of  the  most  important  domestic  events  of  Governor  Adams' 
administration  was  the  organization  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Society,  from  which  was  developed  the  body  of  State  agriculturists  still 
in  existence  and  growing  year  by  year.  The  Society  was  founded  in 
August,  1855,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  agricultural  convention 
which  met  in  Columbia  on  the  8th  of  that  month.  A.  P.  Calhoun 
was  elected  president  and  A.  G.  Summer,  secretary.  Mr.  Summer  was 
succeeded  by  Col.  R.  J.  Gage  as  secretary,  but  Mr.  Calhoun  served  as 
president,  by  re-electiol!,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  The 
society  was  then  suspended,  its  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  burn- 
ing ot  Columbia  and  its  investments,  for  the  time,  became  worthless ; 
but  the  organization  was  revived  in  1868  and  since  1878  has  received 
a  State  appropriation. 

Soon  after  being  organized,  in  the  fall  of  1855,  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  Society  received  aid  from  the  Legislature  to  the  extent 
of  a  $5,000  appropriation.  It  was  handsomely  endowed  also  by  the 
dtv  of  Columbia  with  grounds  and  buildings,  and  it  had  a  consider- 
able fund  derived  from  the  payment  of  life  memberships.  The  annual 
fairs  and  stock  shows  of  the  original  society  were  large,  well  attended* 
profitable  financially  and  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  live 
stock  of  the. state.  Its  transactions  were  first  published  in  the  South 
Carolina  Agriculturist,  then  in  the  Farmer  and  Planter  and  in  1858-59 
were  compiled  in  a  volume  and  issued  by  its  secretary. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

SLAVERY  PRECIPITATES  SECESSION 

Robert  F.  W.  AUston,  who  succeeded  Governor  Adams  as  chief 
executive  of  South  Carolina  (1856-1857),  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  scientific  rice  planters  of  the  state,  with  fine 
plantations  near  Georgetown,  but  was  a  West  Point  man,  a  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1821,  had  served  in  the  coast  survey  as  a  topographical 
engineer,  and  had  been  long  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Few  citizens  of  the  State  were  more  versatile  in  practical  at- 
tainments. He  was  "a  most  unusual  mixture  of  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness with  rare  executive  ability."  He  was  bom  in  AH  Saints'  parish 
fifty-five  years  before  he  became  governor.  When  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina  to  assist  his  widowed  mother  in 
managing  her  large  estate.  His  expert  knowledge  of  surveying  was 
invaluable  in  reclaiming  wild  territory  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
rice  plantations,  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  surveyor-general  of  the 
State.  After  completing  his  term  of  four  years  in  that  capacity, 
Mr.  Allston  began  a  long  term  of  service  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  acting  as  president  of  the  Senate  from  1847  ^^  1856.  In 
the  latter  year,  as  stated,  he  was  elected  governor.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  a  trustee  of  the  South  Carolina  College  for  fifteen  years 
and  continued  as  such  until  1864. 

The  Allston  Administration 

The  administration  of  Governor  Allston  was  not  marked  by  any 
noteworthy  event  in  South  Carolina.  His  education,  his  experience 
and  his  temperament  easily  account  for  his  interest  in  the  well  being 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  and  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Death  of  Andrew  Pickens  Butler 

On  May  25,  1857,  Senator  Butler  died  in  Washington  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  having  served  a  decade  in  the  upper  house  of  Con- 
gress with  credit  and  untarnished  honor.  During  that  period  he  had 
been  charged  with  announcing  the  death  of  his  two  distinguished 
colleagues,  Senators  Calhoun  and  Elmore,  within  three  months. 

Judge  Butler  came  of  a  distinguished  South  Carolina  family,  his 
father  having  been  a  Revolutionary  captain  and  major  general  of  the 
State  militia.  After  graduating  from  the  South  Carolina  College  and 
studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and  followed  his  profes- 
sion with  great  success  at  Columbia,  Edgefield,  Lexington,  Barnwell 
and  Newberry.  From  1824  to  1833  ^^  continuously  served  either  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  Senate  of  the  State,  favored  the 
nullification  convention,  and  in  the  latter  year,  at  the  close  of  his 
legislative  terms,  was  elected  a  circuit  judge.  He  was  judge  of  the 
new  Court  of  Appeals  for  eleven  years,  and  during  that  period  pro- 
nounced many  important  decisions  which  are  fine  specimens  of  judi- 
cial argumentation  and  analysis.     In  December,  1846,  Judge  Butler 
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was  elected  a  United  States  senator.  In  the  Senate,  although  one  of 
the  acknowledged  champions  of  the  South,  he  also  served  for  years  as 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  his  fellow  members,  in  that 
capacity,  never  doubted  his  impartiality  and  unbiased  honesty. 

Echoes  from  Bleeding  KIansas 

The  Allston  administration  in  South  Carolina  covered  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  period  of  Kansas  history  and  one  which  brought  the 
slavery  question  more  definitely  than  ever  into  the  domain  of  national 
politics  and  general  civil  warfare.  In  May,  1856,  John  Brown,  the 
rabid  Abolitionist,  with  six  or  seven  others,  all  except  two  members  of 
his  own  family,  at  Pottawattomie  Creek,  "took  five  men,  innocent  of 
anything  which  could  even  justify  arrest  by  proper  authorities,  from 
their  cabins,  and  murdered  them,  cutting  and  slashing  their  bodies 
with  cutlasses,  until  their  savage  thirst  for  blood  was  partially 
satiated."  Doctor  Burgess  says  that  the  deed  was  "so  barbarously 
atrocious"  that  the  Republican  members  of  the  congressional  committee 
of  investigation  pf  the  territory  "refused  to  make  the  event  a  part  of 
their  inquiry."  Thus  was  John  Brown  rapidly  approaching  th^  hang- 
man's noose  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia.  His  mistake,  which  brought 
his  doom,  was  in  openly  defying  the  organized  and  established  author- 
ity of  government  State  and  Federal.  In  the  North  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  proclaimed  this  brutal  murderer  a  hero,  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  compared  Brown's  gallows  to  the  cross  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ! 

PettigreIw's  Historic  Report 

The  agitation  for  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade  which  had  begun 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Adams  had  been  continued, 
it  being  claimed  that  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labor  was  necessary 
for  the  development  of  cotton  industries.  As  already  stated,  the 
consideration  of  the  message  of  Governor  Adams  had  been  referred 
to  a  special  committee  to  report  at  the  next  session,  and  J.  Johnston 
Pettigrew,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  of  the  Charleston  delegation,  had 
prepared  the  masterly  report  of  the  minority,  against  reopening  the 
trade.  Comment  has  already  been  made  upon  the  breadth  and  force 
and  statesmanlike  character  of  Pettigrew's  report— one  of  the  few 
historic  papers  of  the  slavery  regime,  but  several  portions  of  it  are  of 
such  historic  value  that  they  are  here  reproduced. 

"Another  prominent  argument  in  favor  of  this  measure  (propos- 
ing to  introduce  the  slave  trade  as  an  economic  measure  of  relief) 
is  that  at  present  labor  is  gradually  transferred  from  South  Carolina  ' 
to  the  West,  and  that  this  emigration  finds  its  only  remedy  in  a  corre- 
sponding immigration  or  importation.  That  a  very  considerable  emi- 
gration, both  of  whites  and  blacks,  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  exists,  is  undoubtedly  true — whether  to  the 
injurious  extent  represented  cannot  be  positively  ascertained  until  i860. 

Increase  of  Slave  Population 

"It  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  during 
which  period  the  slave  population  of  South  Carolina  increased  from 
327,038  to  384,808,  being  18  per  cent  notwithstanding  the  great  drain 
-  upon  it.  Moving  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  mansions  crumbling, 
plantations  gone  to  ruin,  etc.,  from  want  of  labor.  It  has  not  been 
the  fortune  of  the  undersigned,  in  his  journeys  through  the  State,  to 
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find  these  statements  substantiated  by  the  facts;  on  the  contrary, 
prosperity  is  everywhere  visible ;  everywhere  lands  have  risen  in  value ; 
everywhere  wealth  is  acciunulating,  and  were  it  not  for  the  draft  upon 
our  resources  by  the  summer  absenteeism  the  invested  capital  would 
be  immense.  Certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  States  has  developed 
more  rapidly  and  sohdly  than  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  since 
the  attention  of  summer  travelers  has  been  turned  in  that  direction. 

Remedy  for  Industrial  Exhaustion 

"But  suppose  the  fact  to  be  as  stated,  that  this  industrial  exhaus- 
tion really  exists.  Does  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  offer  a  remedy? 
The  agricultural  staples  of  South  Carolina  are  three — rice,  Sea  Island 
cotton  and  upland  cotton.  The  rice  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  small 
strip  of  territory  commencing  with  Cape  Fear  and  ending  with 
certain  rivers  in  Georgia.  The  crop  is  not  very  great  compared  with 
the  general  production  of  breadstuffs  among  the  nations  with  whom 
we  are  in  commercial  communication.  It  is  not  a  necessity  of  life, 
but  rather  belongs  to  the  class  of  semi-luxuries.  It  is  not  a  subject  of 
speculation  and  each  individual  consumer  requires  but  little.  No  one 
ever  curtails  his  consumption  on  account  of  the  increase  in  price. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  Carolina 
article,  it  is  a  real  monopoly,  as  is  proved  by  the  high  price  of  rice 
lands. 

"The  cost  of  the  item  of  labor  is  therefore  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  the  planter;  the  consumer,  not  he,  pays  fot  it.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  anyone  will  move  West  to  cultivate  this  staple 
cheaper  than  here,  simply  because  similar  lands  are  not  to  be  obtained 
there.  This  staple  then  stands  aloof  from  the  present  question  as  a« 
indifferent  spectator. 

"The  next  is  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  occupies,  in  all  essential 
features,  the  same  position  as  rice.  The  territory  suitable  for  its 
cultivation  being  limited  to  a  few  islands  alon^  the  coast  is  absolutely 
without  a  rival,  unless  we  except  Algiers,  which,  as  yet,  has  been  an 
experiment,  and  a  very  sickly  one.  The  idea  of  moving  elsewhere 
to  cultivate  this  staple  is  consequently  preposterous.  It  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  monopoly.  Its  use  is  confined  to  manu- 
facturers of  luxury.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Rebellious  ;  Yet  Law-abiding  ! 

"We  suck  in  rebellion  or  obedience  with  our  mother'^  milk.  The 
Americans  afford  an  illustration  of  this. principle.  Perhaps  no  nation 
on  the  globe  is  more  high-tempered,  restless,  excitable  and  violent  in 
resistance  to  illegitimate  authority  than  the  inhabitants  of  these  South- 
ern states ;  yet  none  submit  with  more  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  the 
commands  of  the  law,  however  disagreeable.  The  American  general 
at  the  head  of  a  conquering  army  in  Mexico,  with  a  prostrate  nation 
at  his  feet,  was  ordered  to  lay  down  his  command  and  appear  before  a 
court  martial.  He  unhesitatingly  obeyed  the  mandate.  Mexicans 
were  unable  to  comprehend  such  conduct.  An  American  would  have 
been  unable  to  comprehend  any  other.  The  one  had  been  educated 
to  law,  the  other  to  anarchy. 

"Our  slaves-have  been  subjected  to  the  same  influence  as  ourselves. 
They  obey,  without  question,  the  law  of  their  position,  and,  as  a  re- 
markable consequence,  there  has  not  been  a  commotion  in  the  slave 
population  of  this,  the  most  decidedly  slave  State  in  the  Union,  since 
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the  suppression  of  the  trade,  with  the  single  exception  of  1822,  which 
was  entirely  owing  to  emissaries  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was,  more- 
over, much  exaggerated  in  the  reports  of  the  time.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  another  will  ever  take  place.  A  partial  outbreak  they,  of  course, 
will  not  make;  and  the  same  knowledge  which  would  fit  them  for  a 
general  insurrection  will  most  effectually  deter  them,  by  showing  its 
utter  futility. 

The  Menace  of  Newly  Imported  Africans 

"With  the  introduction  of  savages,  a  new  night  would  descend. 
The  very  ignorance  by  which  they  would  be  incapacitated  for  a  grand 
scheme  would  urge  them  to  outrages,  individual  and  concerted,  of  a 
minor  character,  for  which  an  unknown  tongue  would  afford  con- 
venient means  of  concealment.  Thefts,  murders,  plantation  riots, 
would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  until  the  old  West  India  system  was 
introduced,  to  which  we  would  soon  be  driven.    *    *    * 

"It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  Africans  imported 
into  the  West  Indies  since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  but  it  is  probably 
greater  than  supposed.  Some  have  estimated  it  for  the  British  Islands 
alone  at  1,700,000;  others  at  2,100,000;  others,  higher  still.  After 
178  years,  but  789,993  remained  to  be  registered  for  emancipation. 
Between  1680  and  1776,  a  period  of  ninety-six  years,  800,000  negroes, 
it  is  said,  were  imported  into  Santo  Domingo.  At  the  latter  date, 
290,800  remained.  The  decrease  in  Cuba  has  been  estimated  by 
authoritiet  at  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

"Thus  statistics  disclose  the  fearful  fact  that  in  a  climate  similar  to 
their  own,  surrounded  by  tropical  abundance,  the  African  population 
has  not  even  preserved  itself  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  despite  the 
continued  renovation  has  decreased  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  per  cent 
in  the  century.  The  fact  is  universally  admitted  and  in  the  British 
Parliament  was  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  an  argu- 
ment for  keeping  open  the  source  of  supply. 

Humanitarian  American  Slave-owners 

"In  the  United  States  a  gratifying  difference  meets  the  view.  The 
whole  number  imported  has  been  estimated  at  400,000.  Since  the 
year  1790,  the  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  per  cent 
for  every  decade,  and  the  actual  number  is  now  about  4,000.000.  By 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  importations,  this  fact  will  be  placed 
in  a  still  more  striking  point  of  view.  For  obvious  reasons  the  Afri- 
cans imported  are  seldom  without  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty,  and 
thus  in  the  prime  of  life  and  best  calculated  to  increase  the  population 
among  which  they  are  diffused. 

"Now,  the  proportion  of  female  slaves  in  the  United  States  between 
these  ages  is  about  twenty  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  number  of  slaves 
and  of  both  males  and  females  in  like  manner,  about  forty  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  increase  then  to  the  latter,  instead  of  twenty-eight  would 
be  seventy  per  cent,  and  to  the  former,  one  hundred  and  forty  per 
cent  for  each  decade. 

"Now,  why  should  the  slave  population  deprease  in  a  country 
similar  to  their  own,  and  increase  in  one  altogether  different?  What 
can  have  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  climate  and  produced  such 
contrary  results?  So  irreconcilable  a  difference  in  the  result  must  be 
owing  to  some  radical  difference  between  the  two  systems.  They 
resemble  each  other  in  every  respect  but  one,  and  that  is  the  existence 
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of  the  Slave  Trade ;  under  the  one  system  it  flourished  without  limita- 
tion— under  the  other,  it  never  existed  to  any  great  extent,  was  almost 
suppressed  in  1790  and  absolutely,  from  1808. 

"In  the  one,  the  various  considerations  already  alluded  to,  debarred 
the  African  from  the  benefit  of  his  master's  solicitude,  while  his  cheap- 
ness deprived  him  of  any  hold  upon  the  inferior  motives.  His  original 
vices  were  not  eradicated.  They  were  merely  accommodated  to  the 
new  society  in  which  he  was  placed.  Polygamy  became  promiscuous 
concubinage ;  brutal  debaucheries  undermined  his  health,  and  continued 
labor  completed  the  work  of  ruin. 

Considerate  Treatment  Increases  Slave  Population 

"In  America,  the  promptings  of  nature  and  self-interest  alike  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  opposite  result.  Surrounded  in  his  manhood 
by  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  cultivated  the  paternal  acres  in 
his  youth,  it  was  impossible  for  the  American  planter  to  be  indifferent 
to  their  welfare.  The  kindly  feelings  of  early  days  were  exchanged 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  respectful  attachment  and  obedience  of  age, 
and,  on  the  other,  for  a  benevolent  superintendence.  Nature  revolted 
at  treating  one  in  such  a  connection  as  a  mere  instrument  of  toil.  The 
ties  of  marriage  were  acknowledged  and  respected;  the  claims  of  help-, 
less  youth  and  feeble  old  age,  recognized,  and  not  only  moral,  but 
physical  wants  supplied.  If  the  cares  of  a  parent  sometimes  failed, 
those  of  a  master  were  ever  present. 

"Hence,  this  rapid  increase,  which  would  be  impossible  under  the 
grinding  rule  of  tyranny.  The  fact  is  at  once  the  consequence  and 
proof  of  the  kindest  treatment.  Nor  is  the  continuance  of  this  situa- 
tion dependent  on  virtue  alone,  from  the  influence  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  mankind  would  be  exempt;  for  the  dictates  of 
worldly  advantage  counsel  the  same  course  to  those  who  are  devoid 
of  the  finer  sensibilities.  Ill  treatment  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  loss, 
for  which  there  is  no  Slave  Trade  to  afford  a  cheap  compensation. 
Both  classes  of  owners  are  thus  urged  by  the  motives  respectively  most 
congenial  to  their  natures  to  adopt  the  same  course.  Revive  the  Slave 
Trade  and  all  this  will  vanish.  We  shall  again  find  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  by  statute  the  manner  of  feeding  slaves,  lest  they  be  com- 
pelled from  want  of  nourishment  to  seek  refuge  and  subsistence  in 
the  forest. 

Slave  Legislation  in  South  Carolina 

"In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  review 
cursorily  the  legislation  of  South  Carolina  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  British,  having  wrested  the  Assiento  from  the  Spaniards, 
extended  greatly  their  commerce  with  Africa,  and  enjoyed,  until  1776, 
a  monopoly  of  supplying  the  Carolina  slave  market.  After  the  peace 
of  1783,  the  New  Englanders  obtained  a  participation  in  its  profits. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  individuals,  mostly  foreigners  hold- 
ing high  positions  under  the  government,  were  interested  in  this  traffic, 
and  it  flourished  greatly,  the  evil  effects  of  which  were  soon  felt,  as 
will  be  apparent  from  the  statutes  enacted.  The  Acts  of  Assembly  of 
1698  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  white  servants,  after 
the  following  preamble : — 'Whereas,  the  great  number  of  negroes  which 
have  of  late  been  imported  into  this  colony  may  endanger  the  safety 
thereof,  if  speedy  measures  be  not  taken  and  encouragement  given  for 
the  importation  of  white  servants' — requires  each  planter  to  take  one 
white  servant  for  every  six  negroes. 
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"Then  followed  a  dozen  or  more  acts  passed  during  the.  eighteenth 
century,  either  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  South  Caro- 
lina, or  endeavoring  to  discourage  the  practice  by  the  imposition  of 
high  taxes  upon  them.  The  reasons  given  for  opposing  the  practice 
were  both  sanitary  and  economical. 

"It  is  apparent  from  this  sketch  that  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
importation  of  barbarism  is  not  an  idea  originating  with  Yankee  Aboli- 
tionists and  forced  upon  a  reluctant  South  as  a  sti^a.  It  was  recog- 
nized in  Carolina  as  far  back  as  1714.  Nor  was  it  then  the  creature 
of  sickly  and  maudlin  equivocators,  who  had  neither  the  firmness  to 
give  up  the  institution  which  they  deplored  and  excused,  nor  to  follow 
it  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  There  was  no  hint  of  abolition,  no 
distrust  of  slavery,  but  these  sterling  citizens  had  sufficient  wisdom 
to  perceive  a  vast  difference  between  a  system  of  civilized,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  barbarian  slavery. 

"The  great  historical  Carolinians  of  1789  and  1791,  many  of  whom 
were  violently  opposed  to  this  grant  of  power  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, never  supposed  themselves  thereby  committed  to  the  approval 
of  the  slave  trade,  nor  thought  that  their  condemnation  of  this  latter 
would  be  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  the  institution  itself.  They  were 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  developing  it  at  home,  of  keeping  it 
free  from  all  foreign  impurities.  Hence  the  preamble;  hence  the 
prohibition  of  importation  from  Africa,  or  even  from  sister  States, 
unless  with  evidence  of  |^ood  character. 

"The  restriction  agamst  importation  from  Africa  was  removed 
a  few  years  previous  to  1808,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  preventing  evasion  of  our  laws,  through  the  want  of  a  State  navy, 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  bring  them  directly  from  Africa  than 
receive  them  through  New  York  as  pretended  Americans.  That  the 
sentiment  of  the  State  underwent  no  change  is  proved  by  the  subse- 
quent unanimous  vote  of  her  delegation  in  Congress.  To  the  wise 
statesmanship  of  these  men  is  due  the  present  felicitous  condition  of 
our  laboring  population.  The  progress  of  a  joint  civilization  since 
that  time  has  rendered  the  treatment  of  slaves  throughout  the  Union 
nearly  the  same.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  the  suspicion 
which  formerly  existed  with  respect  to  negroes  from  other  states, 
and  all  laws  against  their  importation  have  been  repealed.  But  every 
day  widens  the  distance  between  the  American  and  the  native  African 
slave,  and  the  wisdom  which  counseled  the  passage  of  existing  laws 
would  imperatively  demand  their  continuance. 

"In  the  preceding  discussion,  reference  to  such  topics  as  might 
appeal  to  prejudice  rather  than  reason  has  been  studiously  avoided.  If 
ever  there  was  an  occasion  when  the  happiness  of  South  Carolina 
should  be  the  object  of  solicitude  and  wise  deliberation,  it  is  this ;  but 
the  time  for  deliberation  once  past,  any  hesitation  is  fraught  with 
infinite  evil.  The  question  havng  been  brought  directly  before  the 
Legislature ;  a  year  devoted  to  its  consideration,  and  there  remaining 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  State,  it 
is  desirable  that  her  position  should  no  longer  be  equivocal.  The 
undersigned  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions,  embodying,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sentiments  contained 
in  the  preceding  report : — 

"ist. — Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  introduction 
of  barbarians,  whether  slave  or  free,  from  any  part  of  the  world,  would 
be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina; 

"2d. — Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  an  endorsement 
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by  the  Legislature  of  the  proposition  to  revive  the  African  Slave 
Trade  would  be  calculated  to  sow  dissension  throughout  the  South 
at  a  time  when. its  union  is  necessary  to  its  safety; 

"3d. — Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  citizens  of  South  Carolina  do 
not  participate  in  the  prosecution  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  this 
State  feels  little  interest  in  the  species  of  punishment  denounced 
against  the  violators  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  would  consider  any  effort  on  her  part  in  the  existing  division 
of  sentiment  at  the  South  to  procure  their  repeal,  as  unnecessary,  and 
impolitic  in  the  last  degree. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"J.  Johnston  Pettigrew/' 

An  interesting  and  significant  fact,  unknown  to  the  general  reader, 
is  that  18,000  slaves  were  the  property  of  negro  or  mulatto  masters, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  these  colored  slave-owners  were  in  South 
Carolina.  These  colored  slave-owners  had  won  their  freedom,  some 
by  payment  of  money  and  others  manumitted  by  their  masters  throu^ 
love  and  affection,  and  they  invested  their  earnings  in  the  best  paying 
property  of  the  time.*  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  surprised  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  South  Carolina 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  congratulated  a  negro  acquaintance  in 
Charleston  upon  the  happy  effects  of  emancipation,  and  received  the 
reply :    "What,  me  happy  at  de  f reein'.  o'  my  niggers !" 

Slave  Prices — 1800- 1860 

The  complex  working  and  far-reaching  effects  of  American  negro 
slavery  can  be  learned  with  relative  completeness  only  from  a  study 
of  some  long  settled  and  very  black  portion  of  the  southern  black 
belts.  Such  a  study  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  who 
selected  the  low-lymg  coast  region  of  South  Carolina  and  Ueorgia, 
which  had  its  focus  at  Charleston  and  which  he  calls  "the  Charleston 
district."  Only  one  phase  of  the  economic  cost  of  slave-holding  can 
be  considered  here,  the  averages  for  prime  field  hands  in  the  Charleston 
district.    Following  is  the  table  prepared  by  Professor  Phillips :  f 


year 

PRICE 

YEAR 

PRICE 

YEAR 

PRICE 

YEAR 

PRICE 

1800.. 

.$500 

1814.  , 

..$450 

1830.  .  , 

$450 

1844.. 

.$500 

I80I. . 

.  550 

1815. 

..  500 

183I... 

475 

1845.. 

•  550 

1802.. 

.  550 

1816. 

..  600 

1832... 

.  500 

1846.. 

.  650 

1803.. 

.  575 

1817. 

..650 

1833... 

.  525 

1847.. 

.  750 

1804.. 

.  600 

1819.. 

..  850 

1834.., 

.  650 

1848.. 

.  700 

1805.. 

.  550 

1820. 

..  725 

1835.., 

750 

1849.. 

.  650 

1806.. 

•  550 

1822. 

..  650 

1836. . . 

.1100 

1850.. 

.  700 

1807.. 

•  525 

1823. 

..  600 

1837... 

.1200 

185I.. 

.  750 

1808.. 

.  550 

1824. 

..  500 

1838.  .  . 

.1000 

1852.. 

.  800 

1809.. 

.  500 

1825. 

..  500 

1839.  . 

.1000 

1853- • 

.  900 

I8IO.. 

.  500 

1826. 

..  475 

1840.  .  . 

.  800 

1855.. 

.  900 

I8II.. 

.  550 

1827. 

..  475 

184I.. 

.  650 

1858. . 

.  950 

I8I2. . 

.  500 

1828. 

..  45d 

1842.. 

.  600 

1859.. 

.1100 

I8I3.. 

.  450 

1829. 

..  475 

1843.. 

.  500 

i860. . 

.1200 

♦  Calvin  D.  Wilson :  Popular  Science  Monthly,  November,  1912. 
tU.  B.  Phillips:  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  264-267. 
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Proposed  Secession  Divides  Democratic  Party 

In  1854,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Little  Giant  from  Illinois,  had 
attempted  to  stave  off  the  day  of  reckoning  between  the  North  and 
the  South  by  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  But  that 'proved  far  from  a  compromise.  Douglias  was  only 
making  the  more  certain  the  power  of  his  group  of  states,  but  the 
spokesman  of  the  South  felt  compelled  to  support  him  in  a  fight 
against  Abolitionists  and  anti-slavery  agitators. 

His  debate  with  Lincoln,  in  1858,  had  but  further  consolidated 
diverse  sentiment  on  the  question,  and  also  developed  the  fact  that, 
although  there  were  many  Democrats  in  the  North  who  sympathized 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  States  to  get  from  under  their  specially 
heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  various  tariffs,  there  was  also  a  strong 
party  in  that  section,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  which  still  refused  to 
believe  in  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  secession.  As  the  presidential 
election  of  i860  approached,  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Douglas 
represented  the  northern  sentiment  along  these  lines,  and  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  his  senatorial  opponent  of  two  years  before,  was  looming  as 
the  strongest  leader  of  the  new  Republican  party  of  the  North  and 
West  which  was  as  firmly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  all  for  which  the 
South  stood,  as  to  secession. 

Governor  Gist  Succeeds  Allston 

William  H.  Gist,  of  Union  district,  a  lawyer,  for  many  years  a 
representative  in  the  State  Senate,  and  from  all  accounts  a  popular 
man  of  commendable  parts,  succeeded  Governor  Allston,  in  January, 
1858.  In  October,  1859,  late  in  his  administration,  John  Brown  was 
tried,  found  guilty  and  on  December  2d  was  executed  at  Charleston, 
West  Virginia. 

Governor  Gist  came  from  a  family  that  has  "done  the  State  some 
service"  in  peace  and  war,  and  he  lived  up  to  his  high  ideals  through 
a  very  critical  period  in  South  Carolina  history. 

South  Carolina  Leads  the  South 

South  Carolina  now  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  states 
as  the  leader  of  the  extreme  and  uncompromising  southern  idea.  There 
was  more  than  one  good,  material  cause  for  this.  Not  only  had  the 
state  earned  the  post  of  leadership  by  virtue  of  the  ability  displayed 
by  her  public  men,  but  by  reason  of  her  remarkable  material  progress 
in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  under  which  she  labored.  But  that  advance 
had  been  made  largely  by  means  of  the  slave  labor  applied  to  the 
expansion  of  the  cotton  area  and  the  productiveness  of  the  more  re- 
stricted rice  fields. 

Slave  Labor  and  General  Prosperity 

In  i860,  when  the  northern  agitators  were  urging  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  an  unmitigated  curse,  the.  nearly  27,000  slave  holders  of 
South  Carolina  held  their  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  largely  by  ties 
of  fair  treatment,  self-interest  and  even  affection,  and  had  raised 
their  State  to  such  a  material  prosperity  that  it  stood  third  among  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  per  capita  wealth.  Connecticut  stood  first  and 
Louisiana  second.  South  Carolina  had  risen  from  $431  in  1850  to 
$779  a  head  in  i860,  against  an  average  of  $501  for  all  the  states  of 
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the  Union.  Taxation,  not  national,  was  $1.85  per  capita,  against  an 
average  of  $2.95  for  the  other  states.  The  tariff  had  been  reduced  in 
1857  below  twenty  per  cent,  which  was  lower  than  it  had  been  since 
1812. 

In  i860,  the  slave  holders  of  South  Carolina  numbered  less  than 
nine  per  cent  of  the  white  population.  Of  these,  sixty  per  cent  belong- 
ing chiefly  to  the  mercantile  and  professional  classes,  owned  each  only 
a  few  slaves.  They  frequently  freed  their  domestics,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  free  negroes  in  the  South  increased  more  than 
twenty-three  per  cent  during  the  decade  1850-60,  while  at  the  North 
they  increased  only  thirteen  per  cent, in  spite  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  and  the  active  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for 
the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves.* 

Democratic  Convention  of  i860 

When  the  national  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Charleston, 
on  April  23,  i860,  it  was  apparent  that  the  northern  and  southern 
democrats  could-  never  agree  upon  a  common  platform,  split  as  they 
were  by  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  slavery 
into  the  new  territories.  No  other  city  in  the  United  States  was  per- 
haps more  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  the  leading  candidate,  Douglas. 
As  the  delegates  gathered,  it  was  seen  that  every  delegation  from  every 
northwestern  state  was  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Douglas,  and 
it  became  evident  that  a  safe  majority  would  insist  on  his  nomination. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  followers  of  the'  "Little  Giant"  surpassed  all 
similar  demonstrations  at  previous  conventions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  on  resolutions  was  opposed  to  Douglas,  and  by  a  vote 
of  seventeen  to  sixteen  it  reported  a  platform  which  was  simply  a 
restatement  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  adding  only  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  support  slavery  in  the 
territories.f  When  this  report  was  read  the  Douglas  niajority  rejected 
it,  and  accepted  the  minority  report,  which  was  the  "popular  sover- 
eignty" of  Douglas  and  the  platform  of  1856,  for  which  all  the  South 
had  stood  in  the  campaign  of  that  year. 

Confusion  Worse  Confounded 

The  convention  was  deadlocked,  for  the  South  could  defeat  Doug- 
las for  the  nomination,  under  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  Douglas  could 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  southern  program,  or  the  nomination  of 
any  candidate  other  than  himself.  On  Sunday,  April  30th,  the  clergy 
and  the  congregations  of  Charleston  prayed  as  never  before  for  a 
peaceable  solution  of  the  problem  before  the  country.  On  Monday 
evening,  the  fiery  and  eloquent  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  after  a 
most  remarkable  speech,  broke  the  deadlock  by  leading  a  bolt  of 
practically  all  the  lower  Southern  States.  The  Tammany  Hall  delega- 
tion of  New  York  followed.  The  bolters  held  a  meeting  in  another 
hall,  and  called  a  convention  of  their  element  of  the  party  in  Richmond 
in  June.  The  Douglas  majority  likewise  adjourned  a  day  or  two  later 
to  meet  in  Baltimore  at  the  same  time.  In  closing  the  ineffective 
gathering,  Mr.  Cushing  addressed  the  delegates  to  the  effect  that  no 
convention  having  such  immense  interests  at  stake  had  ever  before 
sat  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  with  the  observance  of  so  great  a 
share  of  honor  and  freedom  from  personalities  or  offensive  language. 

*  South  Carolina  Handbook,  1908. 

t  W.  E.  Dodd :  "Expansion  and  Conflict." 
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He  regarded  the  convention  as  having  in  its  destiny  not  only  the 
permanence  of  the  Democratic  party,  "but  the  question  whether  these 
United  States  should  continue  and  endure.  He  would  not,  however, 
relinquish  the  hope  that  the  Union  would  continue  on  to  eternity." 

The  historic  "J^^cksonian"  party  had  thus  broken  into  factions,  and 
each  faction  nominated  a  candidate;  the  southerners,  supported  by 
Buchanan,  nominated  Breckenridge ;  the  Douglas  men  claiming  that 
theirs  was  the  only  true  "Union"  ticket,  nominated  Douglas;  and  a 
third  convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore,  "the  Remnant  of  the  Know- 
Nothings  of  1856,"  nominated  Bell  and  Everett. 

As  was  anticipated,  there  was  a  radical  difference  in  the  platforms 
of  the  branches  of  the  Democracy.  The  dividing  line  was  on  slavery 
alone.  Both  parties  adopted  planks  in  promotion  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
and  in  condemnation  of  the  efforts  of  various  state  legislatures  to 
circumvent  the  operations  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  The  Douglas 
Democrats,  after  noting  that  differences  of  opinion  existed  in  regard 
to  **the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Institution  of  Slavenr  within  the  Territories," 
added  that  "the  Democratic  party  will  abioe  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court"  in  the  matter.  The  Breckenridge 
Democrats,  however,  declared  that  "the  people  of  the  territories  had 
the  right  to  decide  the  Slavery  question  themselves;"  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  Territorial  Rights  then,  as  it  had  previously  been,  of  State 
Rights. 

The  nomination  of  Bell  by  the  old-time  Whigs  drew  somewhat  from 
the  strength  of  the  Republican  party,  but  not  sufficiently  to  offset  the 
radical  division  among  the  Democrats. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  SECEDES  FROM  THE  UNION 

The  result  of  the  November  election  was  to  give  Lincoln,  Repub- 
lican, a  popular  vote  of  1,866,352,  or  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  180  electoral  votes;  Douglas,  the  Northern  Democrat,  i,375,- 
157,  more  than  twenty-nine  per  cent,  and  twelve  electoral  votes; 
Breckenridge,  Southern  Democrat,  845,763  votes,  or  a  little  over  eigh- 
teen per  cent  of  the  total  cast,  and  seventy-two.  electoral  votes,  and 
Bell,  Union  (Northern)  candidate,  589,581  votes,,  or  12.60  of  the  total, 
and  thirty-nine  electoral  votes.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  could  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  united  and  the  presidential  choice  be  determined  by 
I>opular  vote,  that  the  Democratic  party  would  have  carried  the  elec- 
tion. That  fact  made  them  the  more  dissatisfied  with  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  and  greatly  encouraged  South  Carolina,  and  the  South  in 
general,  in  its  stand  for  secession. 

Momentous  State  Movements  o 

The  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  State  had  been  sent  to  Jhe  con- 
vention which  first  met  at  Columbia,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on 
December  17,  i860,  and  then,  on  account  of  small-pox,  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Charleston. 

In  the  meantime  public  speakers,  especially  clergymen  throughout 
South  Carolina,  called  general  attention  to  the  momentous  crisis  at 
hand,  and  the  people  of  all  denominations  observed  the  intervening 
period  as  a  season  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer.    Governor  Gist" 
had  appointed  November  21st  as  the  special  day  to  be  thus  observed. 

Legislative  Doings 

Anticipating  the  election  of  Lincoln,  Governor  Gist  called  the 
Legislature  together  in  extra  session  on  November  5,  i860,  that  they 
might  take  action  "if  deemed  advisable  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  the  State."  When  assembled,  W.  D.  Porter,  pi^esident  of  the 
Senate,  announced  that  they  were  "all  agreed  as  to  their  wrongs,"  and 
he  urged  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  action,  "as  the  destiny  and  very 
existence  of  the  State"  depended  in  great  part  upon  the  action  they 
should  take. 

South  Carolina,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  the  Legislature  appointed  presidential  electors.  Election 
of  electors  for  Breckenridge  was  a  matter  which  would  have  taken 
little  time,  but  Mr.  Porter,  as  did  every  member  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  recognized  that  affairs  of  much  greater  moment  hung  in  the 
balance. 

Governor  Gist's 'Ominous  Message 

The  governor  in  his  call  for  the  special  session  stated  that  it  was 
exceedingly  probable  that  a  "sectional"  candidate  would  be  elected 
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to  the  presidency ;  that  the  policy  of  the  party  assuming  power  would 
"reduce  the  Southern  States  to  mere  provinces  of  a  consolidated 
despotism." 

Governor  Gist  therefore  suggested  that  the  Legislature  remain  in 
session  and  prepare  the  State  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  In 
the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  he  recommended  that  "a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  State  be  immediately  called  to  consider  and 
determine  for  themselves  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"The  only  alternative  left,  in  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "is  the  seces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union."  In  his  opinion  such  action 
by  South  Carolina  would  be  followed  by  the  entire  South.  Among 
other  measures,  he  recommended  that  the  militia  be  reorganized,  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  State  placed  in  a  position  to  be  used  at 
the  shortest  notice;  that  every  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  be  well  armed,  and  that  the  services  of  10,000  volunteers  be 
immediately  accepted.  Two  days  after  the  Legislature  had  convened, 
its  probable  course  of  action  had  been  largely  influenced  by  stirring 
events  in  Charleston. 

Dramatic  Scene  in  United  States  Court 

The  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  District  Court  on  November 
7th  refused  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  and  the  Hon.  A.  G. 
Magrath,  United  States  district  judge,  formally  resigned  his  office. 
Robert  N.  Gourdin,  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  was  asked  by  the 
judge  whether  he  had  any  presentments  to  make.  In  the  course  of 
his  brief  and  spirited  reply  Mr.  Gourdin  said:  "The  verdict  of  the 
Northern  section  of  the  Confederacy,  solemnly  announced  to  the 
country  through  the  ballot-box  on  yesterday,  has  swept  away  the  last  * 
hope  for  the  permanence,  for  the  stability  of  the  Federal  government 
of  these  sovereign  States,  and  the  public  mind  is  constrained  to  lift 
itself  above  the  consideration  of  details  in  the  administration  of  law 
and  justice  up  to  the  vast  and  solemn  issues  which  have  been  forced 
upon  us. 

"These  issues  involve  the  existence  of  the  government  of  which 
this  court  is  the  organ  and  minister.  In  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  grand  jury  respectfully  declines  to  proceed  with  their 
presentments." 

Not  since  1774,  when  the  grand  jury  of  the  "Old  Cheraws,"  in- 
spired by  the  charges  of  Judge  William  Henry  Drayton,  had  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  rights  "at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  fortunes," 
had  such  a  scene  been  enacted  in  a  South  Carolina  court  room. 

Cast  Aside  His  Silken  Gown 

The  profound  silence  which  followed  Foreman  Gourdin's  an- 
nouncement was  broken  when  Judge  Magrath  rose,  and,  casting  his 
silken  gown  aside,  formally  resigned  his  office.  He  said,  in  part: 
"In  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  an  event  has  happened 
of  ominous  import  to  fifteen  slave-holding  States.  The  State  of  which 
we  are  citizens  has  been  always  understood  to  have  deliberately  fixed 
its  purpose  whenever  that  event  should  happen. 

"Feeling  an  assurance  of  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  State,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  prepare  to  obey  its  wishes.  That  preparation 
is  made  by  the  resignation  of  the  office  which  I  have  held. 

"For  the  last  time  I  have,  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States,  admin- 
istered the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
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South  Carolina.  *  *  *  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  Temple  of 
Justice,  raised  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
closed. 

"If  it  shall  never  again  be  opened,  I  thank  God  that  its  doors  have 
been  closed  before  its  altar  has  been  desecrated  with  sacrifices  to 
tyranny."  ♦ 

Many  of  the  spectators,  it  is  said,  were  in  tears  during  the  delivery 
of  Judge  Magrath's  address. 

Upon  the  same  day  the  United  States  district  attorney,  and  soon 
after  the  collector  of  the  port  resigned  their  offices. 

The  news  of  these  happenings  in  Charleston  produced  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  Legislature  in  Columbia  and  practically  insured 
immediate  action. 

Call  for  a  Convention 

Up  to  this  time  even  the  Charleston  delegation  had  not  agreed  that 
the  time  for  decisive  action  had  come,  some  of  its  members  arguing 
that  the  call  for  a  convention  should  be  postponed  until  nearer  the 
close  of  Buchanan's  administration.  The  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions reported  a  bill  on  November  8th  providing  for  calling  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  secession.  It  passed  a  second  reading  Novem-^ 
ber  9th,  with  but  a  single  vote  in  the  negative.  Senator  McAlilley  of 
Chester,  and  the  next  day  (November  loth)  the  bill  was  passed 
unanimously.  The  House  passed  the  bill  unanimously  November  12th. 
The  resignation  of  United  States  Senator  Hammond  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Legislature  November  13th — after  which  that  body,  in 
extra  session,  adjourned. 

The  Legislature  assembled  in  regular  session  on  November  26th. 
The  secession  of  the  State  was  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Grovemor  Gist  in  his  message  made  recommendations  regarding  slaves 
and  the  punishment  of  Abolition  agitators;  he  held  that  there  was 
but  one  course  for  South  Carolina,  "to  go  straight  forward  to  the  con- 
summation of  her  purpose  ;'*  that  she  had  the  right,  and  the  Federal 
Government  could  not  rightfully  prevent  her  secession,  but  that  "men 
having  arms  in  their  hand  may  use  them'*  and  therefore  he  urged  the 
Legislature  to  arm  the  State  "before  the  other  (Southern)  States  move 
up  in  line."  In  his  second  and  last  message  Governor  Gist  claimed 
that  "having  forever  closed  the  door  from  which  we  have  passed  out 
of  the  Union,  we  may  with  safety  seek  co-operation  and  unite  with 
other  States."  He  presented  to  the  Legislature  one  of  John  Brown's 
pikes  (the  gift  of  Edmund  Ruffin  of  Virginia),  and  hoped  confidently 
that  "by  the  25th  of  December  no  flag  but  the  Palmetto  would  float 
over  any  part  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina." 

Governor  Francis  W.  Pickens 

The  Legislature  on  December  i  ith,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
elected  the  successor  of  Governor  Gist,  and  after  seven  ballots  the 
choice  fell  upon  Francis  W.  Pickens,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Russia,  where  he  had  represented  the  United  States  at  the  court  of 

*  Gen.  S.  W.  Crawford,  in  whose  "History  of  the  Fall  of  Fort  Sumter 
*  ♦  ♦  The  Genesis  of  the  Civil  War,"  this  series  of  events  is  clearly  set 
forth,  rightly  estimates  the  importance  of  Judge  Magrath's  action.  General 
Crawford  quotes  Judge  Jere.  S.  Black,  former  attorney-general,  by  saying  to 
him:  "The  act  of  that  man  (Magrath)  caused  more  anxiety  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
than  any  other  event  that  occurred,  except  Anderson's  movement  from  Moultrie 
to  Sumter." 
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St.  Petersburg.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  Cong^ss  where  he 
had  been  an  ardent  disciple  of  Calhoun.  He  had  to  face  unprecedented 
conditions  and  served  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  State,  if  not  always  with  tact  and  discretion.  On  his  return 
from  Europe  he  had  discussed  conditions  with  the  president,  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  call  for  a  Secession  conven- 
tion, until  after  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration. 

The  Columbia  Convention 

It  was  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Senate  bill  ratified  No^ 
vember  13,  i860,  that  the  delegates  duly  elected  assembled  at  Co- 
lumbia on  Monday,  December  17th  at  12  o'clock  noon.  The  Baptist 
Church  had  been  secured  -for  the  purpose,  as  the  General  Assembly 
was  then  in  session  and  no  room  in  the  State  House  was  available. 
Gen.  David  F.  Jamison,  of  Barnwell  district,  took  the  chair  as  tem- 
porary president,  all  of  the  170  delegates  but  one  reporting  for  duty. 

After  four  ballots  had  been  taken.  General  Jamison  was  elected 

Jermanent  president,  his  only  competitors  at  the  final  vote  being  Hon. 
ames  L.  Orr,  speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Hon.  James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  who  had  just  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Senate.  During  the  first  and  second  ballots.  Governor  Gist  led 
the  race. 

After  the  permanent  president  had  been  selected,  the  following 
commissioners  from  sister  States  of  the  South  were  invited  to  seats 
on  the  floor :  Howell  Cobb,  Georgia ;  John  A.  Elmore  and  J.  W.  Gar- 
rott.  Alabama ;  Charles  E.  Hooker,  Mississippi,  and  Hon.  M.  S.  Perry 
of  Florida.  Henry  Dickinson,  commissioner  from  Mississippi  to  the 
State  of  Delaware,  was  also  accorded  the  same  honor. 

Chancellor  Inglis  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
convention  adjourned  for  the  day.  it  be  to  meet  in  Charleston,  on 
Tuesday  the  i8th,  at  4  o'clock.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  in 
the  evening,  from  the  same  source,  were  offered  resolutions  (a)  that 
"it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
should  forthwith  secede  from  the  Federal  Union  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America;"  (b)  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  an 
ordinance  to  that  effect  and  members  be  requested  to  submit  to  the 
convention  any  draft  or  scheme  for  such;  (c)  that  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  providing  for  the  convention  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee.  Of  these  resolutions  (a)  was  unanimously  adopted;  (b) 
seven  was  named  specifically  as  the  membership  of  the  committee; 
and  (c)  was  withdrawn.  After  some  other  formal  business,  which 
has  no  historical  importance,  the  convention  adjourned  to  Charleston. 
No  definite  reason  for  such  adjournment  is  entered  in  the  minutes, 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  existence  of  snjall-pox  in 
Columbia  was  the  prime  cause  for  such  action. 

There  was  unquestioned  dissatisfaction  that  the  Secession  Ordi- 
nance had  not  already  been  passed,  and  the  Hon.  W.  Porcher  Miles, 
a  delegate  from  Charleston,  warmly  opposed  the  resolution  to  adjourn 
to  that  city,  "or  anywhere  else,"  until  the  main  purpose  of  the  con- 
vention had  been  accomplished. 

Convention  Reassembles  at  Charleston 

Under  the  terms  of  the  adjournment,  the  convention  reassembled 
at  Institute  Hall,  Charleston,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  i8th. 
Its  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Furman, 
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a  delegate  from  the  Greenville  District.  The  president,  General  Jami- 
son, then  appointed  the  following  as  a  committee  to  issue  an  explana- 
tory address  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States :  R.  B.  Rhett,  John 
A.  Calhoun,  W.  P.  Finley,  I.  D.  Wilson,  W.  F.  DeSaussure,  Langdon 
Cheves  and  M.  E.  Carn. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  day  the  president,  Jamison,  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  John  A.  Inglis,  R.  B.  Rhett,  James  Chestnut,  Jr., 
James  L.  Orr,  Maxcy  Gregg  and  W.  F.  Hutson  to  draft  "an  ordi- 
nance proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  convention."  The  convention  then 
adjourned  to  meet  in  a  larger  hall,  where  the  speakers  could  be  better 
heard  than  in  the  large  room  of  the  Institute  Hall.  It  is  stated  that  it 
was  large  but  "cold  and  uncomfortable." 

St.  Andrew's  Hall 

On  December  19th,  the  convention  reassembled  at  the  large  and 
handsome  hall  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  on  Broad  Street  just  east 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 

The  session  that  day  lasted  but  one  hour.  Judge  Magrath  moved: 
"That  so  much  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  relates  to  what  he  designates  *the  property  of  the  United  States  in 
South  Carolina,*  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  to  report  oi 
what  such  property  consists,  how  acquired,  and  whether  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  so  acquired  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States, 
after  the  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  have  seceded,"  etc.,  etc.  This 
was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  i  o'clock  the  next  day,  when 
it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

December  20th,  a  fateful  day  for  South  Carolina  and  the  South, 
was  marked  by  enthusiasm  all  over  Charleston.  The  business  streets 
were  gay  with  flags  of  all  descriptions,  except  that  of  the  Union.  Cock- 
ades of  blue — the  Nullification  color — or  palmetto  were  worn  in 
almost  every  hat;  there  was  a  general  interchange  of  congratulations, 
and  the  people  crowded  the  passage  and  stairways  of  St.  Andrew's 
Hall.  The  State  should  and  would  secede,  they  thought;  but  very 
many  of  the  people  and  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  believed  that 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  would  be  taken  and  that  South  Carolina 
and  her  Southern  sisters  would  be  allowed  to  "go  in  peace." 

The  convention  assembled;  the  Rev.  T.  R.  English  of  Sumter 
offered  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  and  the  doors  were  closed  to  all 
but  the  delegates.  Within  the  hall  there  was  no  excitement;  outside 
there  were  excited  crowds  and  feverish  anxiety. 

Secession  Ordinance  Introduced 

Chancellor  Inglis,  of  Chesterfield,  chairman  of  the'  committee  to 
draft  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  presented  the  following  report: 

"The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  an  Ordinance 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  convention  in  order  to  effect  the  secession 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union,  respectfully  report: 

"That  they  have  had  the  matter  referred  under  consideration,  and 
believing  that  they  would  best  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  great  occa- 
sion, and  the  just  expectations  of  the  convention,  by  expressing,  in  the 
fewest  and  simplest  words  possible  to  be  used,  consistently  with  per- 
spicuity, all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  end  proposed,  and  no  more, 
and  so  excluding  everything,  which,  however  proper  in  itself,  for  the 
attention  and  action  of  the  convention,  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
solemn  act  of  secession  but  may,  at  least,  be  as  well  effected  by  a  dis- 
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tinct  Ordinance  or  resolution,  they  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  convention  the  accompanying  brief  draft: 


"An  Ordinance 

"To  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  united  with  her  under  the  compact  entitled  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of^America.' 

"IVe  the  People  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained 

"That  the  Ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  Convention,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  ratified,  and  also  all  Acts,  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State,  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said 
Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed;  and  that  the  Union  now  subsisting 
between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  'The 
United  States  of  America'  is  hereby  dissolved.' " 

The  question  was  put  and  every  one  of  the  169  duly  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  answered  "aye."  *That  was  at  1:15  P.  M. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  news  was  flashing  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  Charleston  Mercury  issued  a  quaint  "extra."  It  was  a  nar- 
row strip  of  pap)er  about  three  columns  in  width  and  about  the  length 
of  the  regular  page  of  that  newspaper.  This  extra  was  sent  broadcast 
to  all  parts  of  South  Carolina,  but  a  copy  of  it  is  now  a  rare  treasure 
to  obtain. 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  the  resolution  provided  for  a  committee 
to  draft  an  ordinance  providing  that  *any  individual  member'  could 
submit  a  'draft  or  scheme'  of  such  Ordinance  to  the  committee.  Chan- 
cellor Inglis  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  draft  submitted  by 
Chancellor  Francis  H.  Wardlaw  was  used  by  the  committee  as  a  model 
for  the  ordinance  submitted  by  the  committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"The  General  Assembly  had  been  invited  to  attend  and  witness 
the  ceremony  of  signing  and  both  houses  accepted  and  were  on  hand 
that  evening.  At  6:30  the  convention  reassembled  and  moved  in  pro- 
cession to  Institute  Hall,  where  the  proceedings  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bachman,  the  great  naturalist,  of 
Charleston. 

"The  attorney-general,  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Hayne,  reported  that  he 
and  the  circuit  solicitors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  engrossing  and  enrolling 
the  Ordinance  had  been  assigned,  reported  that  they  had  performed 
that  duty  and  had  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to  be  attached 
thereto.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  only. a  small  seal  had  been  attached  and 
the  great  seal  was  put  upon  it,  after  it  was  taken  to  Columbia.) 

"The  Ordinance  was  then  presented  and  was  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  convention — 169.  (The  second  delegate  from  St.  Matthew's 
parish,  A.  T.  Darby,  who  was  subsequently  elected,  appeared  in  the 
convention  on  December  28th,  took  the  oath  and  was  permitted  to 
sign  the  Ordinance.) 

"The  instrument  lay  on  a  table  near  the  president,  and,  as  each 
election  district  was  called,  the  delegates  from  that  district  walked  up 
and  solemnly  attached  their  signatures  thereto.  *  ♦  *  When  the 
signing  was  completed,  the  president  of  the  convention  said :  "The  Ordi- 

♦From  article  prepared  by  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi- 
centennial  celebration  of  the  passage  of  the   Ordinance,   December   20,   1910. 
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nance  of  Secession  has  been  signed  and  ratified,  and  I  proclaim  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  an  Independent  Commonwealth/  " 

Despite  the  typical  spirit  of  South  Carolina,  this  act  of  secession 
was  taken  coolly  and  with  long  premeditation,  and  even  then,  the  physi- 
cal act  of  signing  the  portentous  document  was  attended  by  scenes 
which  indicated  that  all  those  who  affixed  their  names  to  it  dia  so  witfi 
a  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  it  involved.  In  this  connection  Mrs. 
F.  G.  de  Fontaine  wrote  in  1886:  "When  R.  B.  Rhett,  the  'father  of 
secession,*  knelt  and  bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer  over  the  docu- 
ment he  was  about  to  sign,  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  house, 
and  the  excitement  was  so  intense  that  fully  fifteen  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  next  signature  was  affixed.  Two  of  the  members  who  had 
walked  arm  in  arm  upon  the  platform  were  discussing  the  matter 
later  in  the  evening  when  one  remarked  *Yes,  we  have  signed  it  in  ink, 
but  many  of  us  will  seal  it  with  blood.'  They  both  became  colonels  of 
regiments,  and  were  killed  in  the  same  battle  not  ten  feet  apart." 

The  Charleston  Courier,  in  a  contemporaneous  account,  says :  "On 
this  announcement  (that  the  Ordinance  had  been  ratified),  the  whole 
audience  rose  and  gave  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  in  prolonged  cheers, 
with  the  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  On  motion  of  Judge 
Mag^ath  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

"After  the  announcement  in  the  Hall  of  the  ratification  of  the  Ordi- 
nance several  citizens  left  the  Hall  and  proclaimed  the  ratification  to 
an  immense  gathering  outside  of  those  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
admittance." 

Beyond  question  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Qiarleston  did  not  question  the  right  of  the  State  to  secede,  though 
many  of  them,  even  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  doubted  that 
such  action  was  practicable. 

"One  Against  the  World" 

Some  few  there  were  who  questioned  both  the  constitutionality 
and  the  wisdom  of  secession.  Among  such  was  the  distinguished  law- 
yer James  L.  Petigru.  The  Hon.  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  a  delegate  to 
the  convention,  some  time  law  student  under  Mr.  Petigru,  and  always 
his  friend,  relates  that  on  the  morning  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance, 
he  met  Mr.  Petigru  on  Broad  Street,  just  at  the  moment  that  the  bells 
of  the  city  began  to  ring  aloud  the  tidings  of  the  hour.  He  says  Mr. 
Petigru  rushed  up  and  exclaimed:  "Where's  the  fire?"  And  when 
being  told  that  there  was  no  fire,  that  those  were  the  joy  bells  ringing 
in  honor  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  he  turned  instantly  and  said : 
"I  tell  you  there  is  a  fire ;  they  have  this  day  set  a  blazing  torch  to  the 
temple  of  constitutional  liberty,  and,  please  God,  we  shall  have  no 
more  peace." 

Thornwell  Speaks  for  the  People 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwell,  after  the  death  of  Calhoun  regarded 
by  many  as  the  ablest  mind  in  the  State,  thus  eloquently  voices  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  South  Carolinians  of  his  day. 

*  "That  there  was  a  cause,  and  an  adequate  cause,  might  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  character  of  the  convention  which  passed  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  and  the  perfect  unanimity  with  which  it  was  done. 
The  convention  was  not  a  collection  of  politicians  and  demagogues. 

♦  Southern  Presbyterian  Review   (Columbia,  South  Carolina),  i860. 
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It  was  not  a  conclave  of  defeated  place-hunters,  who  sought*  to  avenge 
their  disappointments  by  the  ruin  of  their  country.  It  was  a  body  of 
grave,  sober  and  venerable  men,  selected  from  every  pursuit  in  life, 
and  distinguished  most  of  them,  in  their  respective  spheres,  by  every 
quality  which  can  command  confidence  and  respect.  It  embraced  the 
wisdom,  moderation  and  integrity  of  the  bench ;  the  learning  and  pru- 
dence of  the  bar;  and  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  pulpit.  It 
contained  retired  planters,  scholars  and  gentlemen,  who  stood  aloof 
from  the  turmoil  and  ambition  of  public  life,  and  were  devoting  an 
elegant  leisure  to  the  culture  of  their  minds,  and  to  quiet  the  unob- 
trusive schemes  of  Christian  philanthrophy. 

"There  were  men  in  that  convention  utterly  incapable  of  low  and 
selfish  schemes,  who,  in  the  calm  serenity  of  their  judgment,  were 
as  unmoved  by  the  waves  of  popular  passion  and  excitement  as  the 
everlasting  granite  by  the  billows  that  roll  against  it.  There  were  men 
there  who  would  listen  to  no  voice  but  the  voice  of  reason ;  and  would 
bow  to  no  authority  but  what  they  believed  to  be  the  authority  of  God. 
There  were  men  there  who  would  not  be  controlled  by  'uncertain 
opinion,'  nor  be  betrayed  into  'sudden  counsels;*  men  who  would  act 
from  nothing,  in  the  noble  language  of  Milton,  *but  from  mature  wis- 
dom, deliberate  virtue,  and  the  dear  affection  of  the  public  good.' 
That  convention,  in  the  character  of  its  members,  deserves  every 
syllable  of  the  glowing  panegyric  which  Milton  pronounced  upon  the 
immortal  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  which  taught  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  resistance  to  tyrants  was  obedience  to  God. 

"Were  it  not  invidious,  we  might  single  out  names,  which,  wherever 
they  are  known,  are  regarded  as  synonymous  with  purity,  probity, 
magnanimitjr  and  honor.  It  was  a  noble  body,  and  all  their  proceed- 
ings were  m  harmony  with  their  high  character.  In  the  midst  of 
intense  agitation  and  excitement,  they  were  calm,  cool,  collected  and 
self-possessed.  They  deliberated  without  passion,  and  concluded  with- 
out rashness.  They  sat  with  closed  doors,  that  the  tumult  of  the  popu- 
lation might  not  invade  the  sobriety  of  their  minds.  If  a  stranger 
could  have  passed  from  the  stirring  scenes  with  which  the  streets  of 
Charleston  were  alive,  into  the  calm  and  quiet  sanctuary  of  this  ven- 
erable council,  he  would  have  been  impressed  with  the  awe  and  ven- 
eration which  subdued  the  rude  Gaul,  when  he  first  beheld,  in  sena- 
torial dignity,  the  Conscript  Fathers  of  Rome. 

"That  in  such  a  body  there  was  not  a  single  yote  against  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession ;  that  there  was  not  only  no  dissent,  but  the  assent 
was  cordial  and  thoroughgoing,  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
measure  was  justified  by  the  clearest  and  sternest  necessities  of  justice 
and  of  right.  That  such  an  assembly  should  have  inaugurated  a  radi- 
cal revolution  in  all  the  external  relations  of  the  State,  in  the  face 
of  acknowledged  dangers  and  at  the  risk  of  enormous  sacrifices, 
and  should  have  done  it  gravely,  soberly,  dispassionately,  deliberately, 
and  yet  have  done  it  without  cause — ^transcends  all  the  measures  of 
probability. 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  it  certainly  must  be  admitted 
that  this  solemn  act  of  South  Carolina  was  well  considered." 

The  Declaration  of  Causes 

Immediately  after  the  proclation  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  so 
simple,  concise  and  impressive,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  issued 
their  "Declaration  of  the  Immediate  Causes."  Its  author  was  C.  G. 
Memminger,  assisted  by   F.  H.  Wardlaw,  R.  W.  Barnwell,  J.   P. 
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Richardson,  B.  H.  Rutledge, .  J.  E.  Jenkins  and  P.  E.  Duncan.  It 
reviews  the  national  history,  which  had  established  "the  right  of  a 
state  to  govern  itself,  and  the  right  of  a  people  to  abolish  a  govern- 
ment when  it  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  in- 
stituted." The  paper  succinctly  covers  the  ground  of  northern  dis- 
crimination against  the  South,  and  the  persistent  interference  of  the 
North  in  the  constitutional  rights  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  south- 
ern states.  The  Declaration  concludes:  "On  the  4th  of  March  next 
this  party  (the  Republican)  will  take  possession  of  the  government. 
It  has  announced  that  the  South  shall  be  excluded  from  common 
territory;  that  the  judicial  tribunals  shall  be  made  sectional,  and  that 
a  war  must  be  waged  against  slavery  until  it  shall  cease  throughout 
the  United  States. 

"The  guarantees  of  the  constitution  will  then  no  longer  exist;  the 
equal  rights  of  the  States  will  be  lost.  The  slave-holding  States  will 
no  longer  have  the  power  of  self-government  or  self-protection,  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  become  their  enemy. 

"Sectional  interest  and  animosity  will  deepen  the  irritation,  and  all 
hope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain  by  the  fact  that  public  opinion  at  the 
North  has  invested  a  great  political  error  with  the  sanctions  of  a 
more  erroneous  religious  belief. 

"We,  therefore,  th©  People  of  South  Carolina,  by  our  delegates  in 
Convention  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World 
for  the  rectitude  of  our.  intentions,  have  solemnly  declared  that  the 
Union  heretofore  existing  between  this  State  and  the  other  States  of 
North  America  is  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  has 
resumed  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  State,  with  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do." 

Personnel  of  the  Convention 

This  South  Carolina  convention  which  thus  put  forth  and  ratified 
and  defended  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  composed  of  much  of 
the  best  manhood  of  the  Palmetto  State.  Four  had  been  governors — 
John  Hugh  Means,  John  Lawrence  Manning,  James  H.  Adams  and 
WilliaVn  H.  Gist.  Three  were  to  occupy  the  gubernatorial  chair — ^A. 
G.  Magrath,  James  L.  Orr  and  John  P.  Richardson. 

The  bench,  then  or  later,  was  represented  by  T.  J.  Withers,  J.  N. 
Whitner,  Thomas  W.  Glover,  D.  L.  Wardlaw,  B.  F.  Dunkin,  F.  H. 
Wardlaw,  A.  G.  Magrath,  J.  P.  Carroll,  John  A.  Inglis,  W.  D.  Johnson, 
Thomas  Thomson,  Henry  Mclver,  J.  P.  Reed  and  Joseph  B.  Kershaw. 

Among  leading  educators  were :  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  president  of 
South  Carolina  College:  W.  P.  Finley,  some  time  president  of  the 
Charleston  College;  James  H.  Carlisle,  afterward  president  of  Wof- 
ford  College,  and  R.  J.  Davant,  president  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  The  Citadel. 

The  following  had  the  rare  distinction  of  having  been  enrolled  as 
delegates  to  the  1832  convention,  which  considered  Nullification,  to 
the  1852  gathering  which  declared  Secession  might  but  not  expedient 
and  to  the  i860  convention,  which  took  the  final  step:  R.  W.  Bam- 
well,  T.  L.  Gourdin,  F.  H.  Wardlaw  and  J.  I.  Middleton. 

Three  served  in  both  the  Nullification  and  Secession  conventions, 
but  not  in  1852 — ^R.  B.  Rhett,  John  L.  Nowell  and  Governor  James  H. 
Adams  (who  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  in  1832).  In  1852  R.  B. 
Rhett  was  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
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In  addition  to  the  judges,  former  governors  and  other  dignitaries, 
there  were  several  members  of  Congress  in  the  i860  convention,  viz : — 
L.  M.  Keith,  L.  M.  Ayer,  W.  Porcher  Miles  and  James  Chestnut,  Jr. 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  i860  convention  was  quite  remark- 
able— at  least  a  round  dozen. 

Railroad  and  industrial  interests  were  also  well  represented. 
Among  the  presidents  of  railroads  were  Thomas  C.  Perrm,  of  the 
Columbia  &  Greenville ;  Lieutenant  Governor  Wm.  W.  Harllee,  of  the 
Wilmington  &  Manchester;  A.  Baxter  Springs,  of  the  Charlotte  & 
Columbia,  and  R.  J.  Davant,  of  the  Port  Royal.  Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  industrial  member  of  the  convention  was  William  Gregg, 
founder  of  the  great  Graniteville  cotton  mill. 

Many  of  those  who  sat  as  members  of  the  i860  convention  were 
to  become  prominent  military  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  and  some 
were  to  seal  their  faith  with  their  lives  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

James  L.  Orr  organized  the  famous  command  known  as  Orr's 
Regiment. 

Col.  W.  H.  Campbell,  Episcopal  priest,  commanded  a  battery  of 
artillery  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  became  a  brigadier-general,  served  on  Presi- 
dent Davis's  staff  and  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Senate. 

Laurence  M.  Keitt  met  his  death  while  leading  his  regiment. 

Col.  John  H.  Means,  ex-governor  and  president  of  the  1852  con- 
vention, was  killed  at  Second  Manassas. 

Gen.  Maxcy  Gregg,  the  Mexican  soldier  and  leader  of  the  famous 
brigade  which  took  his  name,  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 

James  Conner,  who  succeeded  his  father  H.  W.  Conner  in  the  con- 
vention,  was  a  distinguished  brigadier  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  afterward  attorney  general  of  South  Carolina. 

J.  B.  Kershaw  became  a  major  general  in  the  Confederate  army. 
"Kershaw's  Brigade"  figures  in  most  of  the  great  battles  in  Virginia. 

Coi.  J.  M.  Gadberry  fell  also  at  Second  Manassas. 

Col.  B.  H.  Rutledge  commanded  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  cavalry. 

Gen.  John  S.  Preston,  the  gifted  orator,  was  brigadier  general  and 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Conscription. 

D.  F.  Jamison,  the  distinguished  scholar  and  civilian,  was  author  of 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,"  a  work  of  varied 
scholarship  and  research.  His  house  and  superb  library  were  ruth- 
lessly burned  by  Sherman's  Army.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had 
been  president  of  the  Secession  convention. 

John  A.  Inglis,  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
Secession  Ordinance  and  who  was  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  Court  of  Equity,  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. Sherman  men  also  destroyed  the  home  and  valuable  library  of 
Chancellor  Inglis.  Several  years  afterward  he  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  became  prominently  identified  with  the  University  of  Marylyand 
and  in  connection  with  various  judicial  bodies.  His  death  occurred 
in  his  native  city  in  1878. 

Negotiations  Between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 

When  Congress  convened  in  December,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  convention  called  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  the  L/th  would  pass 
an  ordinance  of  secession.  In  anticipation  of  that  event,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  called  upon  President 
Buchanan  on  December  9th  and  assured  him  that  their  State  would  not 
molest  the  forts  previous  to  the  act  of  the  convention  or  until  oppor- 
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tunity  could  be  had  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  questions  in 
dispute  with  the  General  Government,  provided  the  latter  would  not, 
in  the  meantime,  send  re-enforcements  to  Charleston  harbor  or  other- 
wise change  the  militar}r  status  of  the  situation.  The  president  ob- 
jected to  the  word  "provided"  and  declined  to  give  any  formal  pledge, 
but  an  informal  understanding  was  always  claimed  by  the  State  au- 
thorities in  line  with  their  requests. 

To  the  end  that  there  might  not  be  needless  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  these  vital  questions,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  convention  after 
passing  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  to  name  Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
James  H.  Adams  and  James  L.  Orr  as  commissioners  "to  treat  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts, 
magazines,  lighthouses  and  other  real  estate,  with  their  appurtenances, 
within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and  also  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  for  a  division  of  all  other  property  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  agents  of  the  Confederated 
States,  of  which  South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member ;  and  generally 
to  negotiate  as  to  all  other  measures  and  arrangements  proper  to  be 
made  and  adopted  in  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties,  and  for  the 
continuance  of  peace  and  amity  between  this  Commonwealth  and  the 
Government  at  Washington." 

Major  Anderson's  Instructions 

*  On  the  nth  of  December,  a  few  days  after  the  interview  between 
the  president  and  the  congressmen  from  South  Carolina,  instructions 
were  sent  from  the  War  Department  to  Maj.  Robert  Anderson,  in 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie  (Companies  E  and  H, 
First  Regiment  United  States  Artillery,  less  than  eighty  men),  in 
accordance  with  the  informal  understanding.  In  substance,  they  were 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  carefully  avoid  every  act  which  would 
needlessly  tend  to  provoke  aggression,  and  to  that  end  he  was  in- 
structed, not  without  evident  and  imminent  necessity,  to  occupy  any 
position  which  could  be  construed  into  the  assumption  of  a  hostile 
attitude.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  ordered  to  hold  possession  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  and,  if  attacked,  "to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity,"  or,  as  subsequently  modified,  "as  long  as  any  reasonable 
hope  remained  of  saving  the  fort."  His  force  was  obviously  too 
small  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three  forts  in  the  harbor,  but 
an  attempt  to  capture  any  of  them  should  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
war,  and  in  that  event  he  was  authorized  to  occupy  the  one  which 
could  be  most  easily  defended.  He  was  further  authorized  to  take 
this  precautionary  measure  whenever  he  might  have  tangible  evidence 
of  a  desigp  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  hostile  act. 

Anderson's  Difficult  Position 

The  following  analysis  of  Major  Anderson's  difficult  position  in 
the  matter,  with  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  ability  ^nd  gallantry  as  an 
officer,  is  taken  from  "The  Siege  of  Charleston,"  a  work  prepared 
from  the  unfinished  manuscripts  of  Gen.  Samuel  Jones,  a  distin- 
guished artillery  officer,  who  for  four  months  in  1864  commanded 
the  Confederate  military  department  comprising  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida.     In  this  connection,  he  says:    "These  instruc- 

♦  "Siege  of  Chvlcston,"  by  Gen.  Samuel  Jones,  C.  S.  A. 
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tions  (given  to  Major  Anderson)  are  such  as  are  not  infrequently 
given  by  a  military  superior  to  an  inferior,  when  the  former  has  not, 
or  does  not  choose  to  express  a  clear  and  distinct  purpose  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  by  the  latter.  In  such  cases  the  instructions  are  so 
worded  as,  in  any  event,  to  shield  the  one  who  gives,  and  throw  the 
responsibility  of  action  on  the  otie  who  has  to  execute  them. 

"It  was  as  well  known  at  the  War  Department  as  to  Major  Ander- 
son, that  Fort  Sumter  could  at  that  time  be  more  easily  and  securely 
held  that  could  Fort  Moultrie.  If  Major  Anderson  had  remained  at 
Moultrie,  the  weaker  post,  and  had  he  been  attacked  and  his  post 
captured,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  censure  under  his  instructions. 
Under  the  same  instructions,  if  he  abandoned  the  weaker  and  occu- 
pied the  stronger  fort,  he  thereby  became  open  to  censure  for  taking 
a  'position  which  could  be  construed  into  the  assumption  of  a  hostile 
attitude.' 

"Major  Anderson  was  in  the  embarrassing  position  which  besets 
a  soldier  'when  the  bugle  gives  an  uncertain  sound.*  He  ardently 
desired  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  hostile  attitude  and  he  believed,  or 
apprehended,  that  a  collision  would  occur  if  he  remained  at  Fort 
Moultrie.  He  was  a  well  trained  and  tried  soldier,  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  with  a  high  and  scrupulous  sense  of  honor.  He 
acted  as  might  have  been  expected  of  such  an  officer  so  circum- 
stanced." 

At  First  the  Military  Backbone  of  the  State 

The  Fourth  Brigade  of  Charleston,  State  Militia,  in  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Simons,  had  been  in  active  service  and  under  the 
orders  of  the  governor,  since  December  20,  i860,  or  the  passage  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  During  the  early  months  it  was  the 
only  considerable  body  of  troops  thoroughly  organized  and  disci- 
plined in  the  State.  The  Fourth  Brigade  was  well  drilled  and  well 
armed,  and  continued  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  war  in  South  Caro- 
lina until  the  last  of  April,  1861,  or  until  the  organization  of  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Brigade  was  the  nucleus  of 
South  Carolina's  military  opposition  to  Federal  authority,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  organization  is  here  republished : 

fourth   brigade,  south   CAROLINA  MILITIA 

Brig.'Gen,  James  Simons,  Commanding 

First  Regiment  of  Rifles — Colonel,  J.  Johnston  Pettigrew; 
lieutenant  colonel,  J.  L.  Branch;  major,  Ellison  Capers;  adjutant, 
Theodore  G.  Barker;  quartermaster,  Allen  Hanckel;  commissary, 
L.  G.  Young;  surgeon,  George  Trescot;  assistant  surgeon,  Thomas  L. 
Ogier,  Jr. 

Washington  Light  Infantry — Captain,  Charles  H.  Simonton; 
Moultrie  Guards — Captain,  Barnwell  W.  Palmer;  German  Riflemen — 
Captain,  Jacob  Small;  Palmetto  Riflemen — Captain,  Alexander 
Melchers;  Meagher  Guards — Captain,  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.  Caro- 
lina Light  Infantry — Captain,  B.  Gaillard  Pinckney ;  Zouave  Cadets — 
Captain,  Charles  E.  Chichester. 

Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Infantry — Colonel,  John  Cunningham; 
lieutenant  colonel,  William  P.  Singler;  major,  J.  Jonathan  Lucas; 
adjutant,  Lieut.  F.  A.  Mitchell. 

Charleston  Riflemen — Captain,  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr.;  Irish  Volun- 
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teers— Captain,  Edward  Magrath;  Cadet  Riflemen— Captain,  William 
S.  Elliott;  Montgomery  Guards — Captain,  James  Conner;  Union 
Light  Infantry — Captain,  David  Ramsav;  German  Fusiliers— -Captain, 
Samuel  Lord,  Jr. ;  Palmetto  Guards— Captain.  Thomas  W.  Middle- 
ton;  Smnter  Guards — Captain.  Henry  C.  King;  Emmet  Volunteers — 
Captain,  P.  Grace;  Calhoun  Guards— Captain,  John  Fraser, 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery — Colonel.  E.  H.  Locke;  lieutenant 
colonel,  Wilmot  G,  DeSaussure;  major,  John  A.  Wagener;  adjutant, 
James  Simons,  Jr. 


Edward  McCrady,  Jr.,  Soldier,  Lawyer  and  Historian 

Marion  Artillery — ^Captain,  J.  Gadsden  King;  Washington  Artil- 
lery— Captain,  George  H.  Walter;  Lafayette  Artillery— Captain,  J,  J. 
Pope ;  German  Artillery — Company  A,  captain,  C.  Norhden,  and  Com- 
pany B,  captain,  H.  Harms. 

Cavalry — Charleston  Light  Dragoons,  captain,  Benjamin  Huger 
Rutledge;  German  Hussars,  captain,  Theodore  Cordes;  Rutledge 
Mounted  Riflemen,  captain.  C.  K.  Huger. 

Volunteer  Corps  in  the  Fire  Department — Vigilant  Rifles,  captain, 
Samuel  Y.  Tupper;  Phoenix  Rifles,  captain,  Peter  C.  Gaillard;  Aetna 
Rifles,  captain,  E.  F.  Sweegan;  Marion  Rifles,  captain,  C.  B.  Sigwald. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  names  which  represent  the  ofl!icers 
of  the  Fourth  Brigade  of  the  South  Carolina  Militia  indicates  their 
high  grade  as  to  intelligence  and  general  character.  Such  historic 
names  as  Pinckney,  Gaillard,  McCrady.  Capers,  Lucas,  Elliott, 
DeSaussure,  Ramsay,  Rutledge  and  Huger  are  represented.     In  the 
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First  Regiment  of  Rifles  alone  appear  the  widely  known  public  man, 
J.  Johnston  Pettigrew  as  colonel;  Ellison  Capers,  afterward  a  gal- 
lant general  in  the  Confederate  service  and  a  beloved  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  as  its  major,  and  Edward  Mc- 
Crady,  Jr.,  subsequently  one  of  the  fighting  colonels  of  the  South,  an 
able  lawyer  and  historian  of  more  than  State  fame,  as  captain  of  one 
of  its  companies. 

Major  Anderson  Moves  Garrison  to  Fort  Sumter 

On  the  night  of  that  day.  Mayor  Anderson  dismantled  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  transported  his  little  garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,  which,  although 
unfinished  and  seemingly  almost  defenseless,  was,  as  both  North  and 
South  fully  realized,  the  key  to  the  harbor  and  the  defense  of 
Charleston. 

On  December  9th,  the  South  Carolina  delegation  had  expressly 
stated  to  President  Buchanan  that  "the  transfer  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter  *  •*  *  would  certainly  lead  to  a 
collision,"  and  on  January  4th,  Messrs.  Miles  and  Keith,  two  of  the 
late  representatives  in  Congress  had  informed  the  Convention  that  after 
their  interview  they  had  considered  the  President  as  "bound  in  honor, 
if  not  by  treaty-stipulation,  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  status  then 
existing  in  Charleston  harbor." 

The  evacuation  of  Fort  Moultrie  was  then,  obviously,  considered 
an  act  of  war  upon  South  Carolina,  and  Governor  Pickens  at  once 
sent  his  commissioners  to  Major  Anderson  for  an  explanation  of 
his  over-night  move.  At  the  time.  Assistant  Surgeon  Crawford  was 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Federal  commander  and  in  an  account 
of  the  interview,  which  he  published  in  his  "History  of  Fort  Sumter," 
he  wrote  of  the  event  in  the  following  words:  "The  fact  of  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Moultrie  by  Major  Anderson  was  soon  com- 
municated to  the  authorities  and  people  of  Charljeston,  creating  in- 
tense excitement.  Crowds  collected  in  the  streets  and  open  places  of 
the  city  and  loud  and  violent  were  the  expressions  of  feeling  against 
Major  Anderson  and  his  action.    *    *    ♦ 

Major  Anderson  Interviewed 

"On  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  (Governor  Pickens)  dispatched 
his  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Johnston  Pettigrew,  of  the  First  South 
Carolina  Rifles,  to  Major  Anderson.  He  was  accompanied  by  Maj. 
Ellison  Capers,  of  his  regiment.  Arriving  at  Fort  Sumter,  Colonel 
Pettigrew  sent  a  card  inscribed  'Colonel  Pettigrew,  First  Regiment 
Rifles,  S.  C.  M.,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor,  Commissioner  to 
Major  Anderson.  Ellison  Capers, 'Major  First  Regiment  Rifles,  S. 
C.  M.' 

"Colonel  Pettigrew  and  his  companion  were  ushered  into  the  room. 
The  feeling  was  reserved  and  formal,  when,  after  declining  seats. 
Colonel  Pettigrew  immediately  opened  his  mission.  *Major  Ander- 
son,' said  he,  'can  I  communicate  with  you  now,  sir,  before  these 
officers,  on  the  subject  for  which  I  am  here?' 

"  'Certainly,  sir,'  replied  Major  Anderson,  'these  are  all  my  officers. 
I  have  no  secrets  from  them,  sir.* 

The  State's  Position 

"The  commissioner  then  informed  Major  Anderson  that  he  was 
directed  to  say  to  him  that  the  governor  was  much  surprised  that  he 
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had  reinforced  'this  work/  Major  Anderson  promptly  responded  that 
there  had  been  no  reenf orcement  of  the  work ;  that  he  had  removed  his 
command  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do, 
bein|^  in  command  of  all  the  forts  in  the  harbor.  To  this  Colonel 
Pettigrew  replied  that  when  the  present  governor  (Pickens)  came  into 
office,  he  found  an  understanding  existing  between  the  previous  gov- 
ernor (Gist)  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  which  all 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  State  was  to  remain  as  it  was;  that 
no  reenf orcements  were  to  be  sent  here,  particularly  to  this  post ;  that 
no  attempt  was  to  be  made  against  the  public  property  here  by  the 
State,  and  that  the  status  in  the  harbor  should  remain  unchanged.  He 
was  directed  also  to  say  to  Major  Anderson  that  it  had  been  hoped  by 
the  governor  that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  could  have  been 
reached,  and  a  resort  to  arms  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  avoided, 
but  that  the  governor  thought  that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  had 
greatly  complicated  matters,  and  that  he  did  not  see  how  bloodshed 
could  be  avoided;  that  he  had  desired  and  intended  that  the  whole 
matter  might  be  fought  out  politically  and  without  the  arbitration  of 
the  sword,  but  that  now  it  was  uncertain,  if  not  impossible. 

Major  Anderson^s  Defense 

"To  this  Major  Anderson  replied  that  as  far  as  any  understanding 
between  the  president  and  the  governor  was  concerned,  he  had  not  been 
informed ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  that  he  could  get  no  informa- 
tion or  positive  orders  from  Washington,  and  that  his  position  was 
threatened  every  night  by  the  troops  of  the  State. 

"He  was  then  asked  by  Major  Capers,  who  accompanied  Colonel 
Pettigrew,  *How?'  when  he  replied  *By  sending  out  steamers  armed 
and  conveying  troops  on  board;  that  these  steamers  passed  the  fort 
going  north,  and  that  he  feared  a  landing  on  the  island  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  sand  hills  just  north  of  the  fort ;  that  lOO  riflemen  on  that 
hill  which  commanded  his  fort  would  make  it  impossible  for  his  men 
to  serve  their  guns,  and  that  any  man  with  a  military  head  must  see 
this.  'To  prevent  this,'  he  said  earnestly,  *I  removed  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, my  sole  object  being  to  prevent  bloodshed.* 

"Major  Capers  replied  that  the  steamer  was  sent  out  for  patrol 
purposes,  and  as  much  to  prevent  disorder  among  his  own  people  as  to 
ascertain  whether  any  irregular  attempt  was  being  made  to  reenf orce 
the  fort,  and  that  the  idea  of  attacking  him  'was  never  entertained  by 
the  little  squad  who  patroled  the  harbor.* 

"Major  Anderson  replied  to  this  that  he  was  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  State  troops,  but  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  meant  to  land  and  attack  him  from  the  north ;  that  the  desire 
of  the  governor  to  have  the  matter  settled  peacefully  and  without 
bloodshed  was  precisely  his  own  object  in  removing  his  command  to 
Sumter;  that  he  did  it  upon  his  own  responsibility  alone,  because  he 
considered  that  the  safety  of  his  command  required  it,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do. 

"  Tn  this  controversy,'  said  he,  'between  the  North  and  the  South, 
my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  South.  These  gentlemen,'  said 
he  (turning  to  the  officers  of  the  post  who  stood  about  him),  know  it 
perfectly  well.'    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"Colonel  Pettigrew  then  replied  'Well,  sir,  however  that  may  be, 
tlie  governor  of  the  State  directs  me  to  say  to  you  courteously,  but 
peremptorily,  to  return  to  Fort  Moultrie.' 
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The  Parley  Broken 

"  'Make  my  compliments  to  the  governor  (said  Anderson)  and  say 
to  him  that  I  decline  to  accede  to  his  request.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
go  back/ 

"  Then,  sir/  said  Pettigrew,  *my  business  is  done' ;  when  both  of 
the  officers  without  further  ceremony  or  leavetaking,  left  the  fort/' 

Immediately  after  Major  Anderson  had  transferred  the  United 
States  troops  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Siunter,*  the  South  Carolina 
commissioners  at  Washington,  sent  a  letter  to  President  Buchanan 
transmitting  to  him  a  copy  of  the  full  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Convention  (already  stated),  as  well  as  an  (^cial  copy  of  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession.  At  the  same  time,  they  gave  him  notice,  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Washington  government,  that  "events  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours"  had  completely  changed  the  status  of  South 
Carolina's  relations  with  it. 

Two  days  later  the  president  replied  that  he  could  only  treat  with 
them  as  "private  gentlemen ;  that  the  entire  matter  was  in  the  hands  of 
Congress." 

In  other  words,  an  empasse  had  been  reached,  at  Washington  as  at 
Fort  Sumter. 


♦  The  narrative  of  William  Henry  Trescot  of  South  Carolina,  the  brilliant 
diplomatist,  assistant  secretary  of  state  to  President  Buchanan,  and  acting  as 
agent  for  South  Carolina,  gives  invaluable  information  as  to  the  vacillating 
course  of  the  president,  the  break-up  of  his  cabinet,  and  the  futile  efforts  of 
the  South  Carolina  commissioners. 


V©1.  II— T 


CHAPTER  XLIV 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  CAPTURES  FORT  SUMTER 

After  Colonel  Pettigrew  and  Major  Capers  returned  on  Decem- 
ber 27th  from  their  fruitless,  in  the  light  of  aftertimes  quixotic,  mis- 
sion to  Major  Anderson,  when  he  had  courteously  but  determinately 
refused  to  return  to  Fort  Moultrie,  they  immediately  made  their  report 
to  Governor  Pickens  and  his  Council,  then  in  session  at  the  city  hall. 
That  afternoon  Major  Anderson  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Fort 
Sumter,  mounted  guns  and  otherwise  put  the  fort  in  as  good  a  state 
of  defense  as  was  possible.  Whereupon,  Governor  Pickens  issued 
orders  to  Colonel  Pettigrew,  First  Regiment  of  Rifles  and  to  Col.  W. 
G.  DeSaussure,  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  commanding  them  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie.  As 
neither  was  garrisoned  their  officers,  after  verbal  protests,  left  and  went 
to  Fort  Sumter  and  the  Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over  both  forts. 

The  Arsenal  in  Charleston  and  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island, 
were  also  occupied  by  detachments  from  the  Seventeenth  Regiment 
and  the  Charleston  Riflemen,  respectively,  and  the  governor  ordered  a 
battery,  with  two  24-pounders,  to  be  built  on  Morris  Island,  bearing 
on  the  Ship  Channel.  Maj.  P.  F.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy,  constructed  this  battery,  having  under  him 
a  detachment  of  cadets,  supported  by  the  Vigilant  Rifles,  Captain 
Tupper.  In  taking  possession  of  the  forts  and  the  Arsenal,  every 
courtesy  was  shown  the  officers  in  charge.  Captain  Humphreys,  com- 
manding the  Arsenal,  saluting  the  flag  before  surrendering  the  prop- 
erty. The  State  authorities  made  a  careful  inventory  of  all  the  military 
stores  which  thus  fell  into  their  hands.* 

The  Star  of  the  West  Fired  Upon 

Two  weeks  had  passed  in  these  "movements  for  position"  and  then 
It  became  evident  to  Major  Anderson  that  the  State  had  effectually 
cut  off  the  munitions  of  war  available  from  the  home  stores,  although 
as  late  as  December  31st  he  had  announced  to  the  secretary  of  war  that 
the  "government  might  reinforce  (him)  at  its  leisure,"  and  that  he 
regarded  himself  as  "safe"  in  his  "present  position."  The  president, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  General  Scott,  determined  to  send  Anderson 
200  "instructed  recruits"  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  garri- 
son in  Sumter.  Accordingly  the  Star  of  the  West,  a  large  merchant 
steamer,  left  New  York  on  January  sth  with  200  men  aboard,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Charles  R.  Wood,  who  was  instructed  to  reenforce 
and  provision  Fort  Sumter.  The  Star  of  the  West  arrived  off  the  bar 
of  Charleston  harbor  late  in  the  night  of  the  Sth,  and  crossed  the  bar 
early  on  the  morning  of  January  9,  1861.    It  steamed  up  Ship  Channel 

♦  Lieut.  R.  K.  Meade,  who  was  thus  forced  to  relinquish  Castle  Pinckney 
to  the  State,  was  a  Virginian  and  died  seven  months  later  in  the  Confederate 
service.  He  was  the  only  one  of  Anderson's  officers  who  fought  for  the  South. 
Major  Anderson  and  Lieutenant  Talbot  were  Kentuckians;  the  other  officers 
were  from  Northern  states. 
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and  along  Morris  Island,  until  it  was  under  the  24-pound  battery  com- 
manded by  Major  Stevens  and  manned  by  the  Citadel  Cadets.  The 
battery  was  supported  by  the  Zouave  Cadets,  German  Riflemen  and 
the  Vigilant  Rifles.  When  well  within  range,  the  battery  fired  a  shot 
across  the  bow  of  the  Star  of  the  West.  The  Federal  boat  paid  no 
heed  to  the  challenge,  whereupon  the  24-pounders  opened  upon  it 
directly.  Fort  Moultrie  also  added  a  few  shots,  and  the  Star  of  the 
West  rapidly  turned  about  and  steamed  out  of  range  of  the  guns. 
The  boat  suffered  no  material  damage,  but  the  portentous  fact  re- 
mained that  both  North  and  South  had  committed  open  acts  of  war. 

Governor  Pickens  and  South  Carolinians  claimed  that,  in  viola- 
tion of  plighted  faith,  the  removal  of  Major  Anderson  and  his  garri- 
son from  Moultrie  to  Sumter  constituted  the  first  overt  act.  The 
North  claimed  that  Major  Stevens's  little  battery  and  the  boy  cadets 
of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  had  opened  the  war.  "It 
was  afterward  believed  that  this  was  a  stratagem  to  *fire  the  Northern 
heart  by  the  aflfront  to  the  flag/  says  Mrs.  St.  Julien  Ravenel.  **It  cer- 
tainly fired  the  Southern;  it  was  the  beginning  of  coercion.  More 
states  seceded  and  a  government  was  formed  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama." 

Had  Major  Anderson  opened  fire  from  Fort  Sumter  upon  the  State 
batteries  on  Morris  Island,  the  war  would  have  been  on,  beyond  per- 
adventure,  at  that  moment,  but  he  forbore  to  do  so,  still  hoping  that 
hostilities  might  be  averted.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Pickens,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  attack  upon  the  Star  of  the  West  would  be  dis- 
avowed by  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  but,  unless  it  was  promptly 
disclaimed,  he  would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war  and  fire  upon  all  ves- 
sels coming  within  range  of  his  guns.  Governor  Pickens  justified  the 
action  of  the  batteries.  He  said  that  Major  Anderson's  statements 
plainly  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  the  "precise  relations  which 
now  exist  between  it  (the  government  of  the  United  States)  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina."  *  *  *  That  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  resumed  all  the  power  it  had  delegated  to  the  United  States 
under  the  compact  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  governor  claimed  that  the  moving  of  the  Federal  troops  to  Fort 
Sumter  and  their  attempted  relief  by  the  Star  of  the  West  were  meant 
to  be  acts  of  coercion  to  force  South  Carolina  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
To  defend  her  independence,  and  to  resent  and  resist  any  and  every  act 
of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  are,  concluded  the 
governor,  'too  plainly  a  duty  to  allow  it  to  be  discussed.' " 

Truce  Between  the  State  and  United  States 

Major  Anderson  replied  that  he  would  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
Washington  and  defer  his  purpose  to  fire  upon  vessels  in  the  harbor 
until  he  had  received  direct  instructions  from  his  government.  Thus 
a  truce  was  secured,  but  the  major  continued  to  place  Fort  Sumter 
in  a  better  state  of  defense  and  Governor  Pickens  to  organize  and 
post  the  State  troops  on  the  islands  surrounding  it. 

The  State's  Military  Forces 

On  the  very  day  of  calling  the  Secession  convention,  December 
17th,  the  Legislature  had  passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of  ten 
foments  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  and  that  body  had  also  ordered 
the  formation  of  a  regiment  for  six  months'  service  to  be  at  once 
organized.     This  act  provided  that  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  an 
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armed  force  is  about  to  be  employed  against  the  State  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  authority,  the  governor  l>e  authorized  to  repel  the  same, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  call  into  the  service  of  the  State  such  portions  •£ 
the  militia  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  organize  the  same  on  the 
plan  therein  indicated.  This  organization,  known  as  Gre^s  Rrst 
Regiment,  was  formed  in  January,  1861,  and  was  in  the  service  by  the 
first  of  the  following  February,  stationed  on  Sullivan's  and  Morris 
islands.  Maxcy  Gregg,  of  Columbia,  was  appointed  colonel,  and  A.  H. 
Gladden,  who  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Palmetto  R^ment  in  the 
Mexican  war,  lieutenant-colonel.  D.  H.  Hamilton,  formerly  mar- 
shal of  the  United  States  Court  in  South  Carolina,  was  the  major  of 
the   regiment. 


State  Flag  of  South  C-^rom: 


The  ten  regiments  authorized  by  the  legislative  act  of  December 
17,  i860,  constituted  a  division  commanded  by  Gen.  M.  L.  Bonham, 
and  by  March  6,  i86r.  it  had  been  leceived  into  the  service  of  the  State 
as  104  companies  aggregating  8,836  men  and  officers.  The  colonels 
named  to  command  the  regiments  were  Johnson  Hagood,  J,  3,  Ker- 
shaw, J.  H.  Williams,  J.  B.  E.  Sloan,  Micah  Jenkins,  J,  H.  Rion,  T. 
G.  Bacon,  E.  B.  C.  Cash.  J.  D.  Blanding  and  A.  M.  Manigault.  The 
division  was  divided  into  four  brigades,  the  new  brigadier  generals 
appointed  by  the  governor,  under  the  act  referred  to.  were  R.  G.  M, 
Dunovant  and  P.  H.  Nelson. 

The  State  Flag  Adopted 

On  December  21st,  the  day  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina  sent  a  mes- 
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sage  to  the  Senate  asking  that  a  joint  committee  be  appointed  to  devise 
some  distinguishing  ensign  or  flag  as  the  symbol  of  their  sovereignty 
or  independence.  This  was  done  and,  after  several  suggestions  as  to 
devises,  on  January  28,  1861,  the  flag  was  adopted  which  originated 
with  General  Moultrie — minus  the  upright  palmetto — and  which  has  de- 
scended to  the  present,  through  the  periods  when  South  Carolina  was 
one  of  the  Confederated  States  and  a  reinstated  member  of  the  Union. 
With  its  background  of  blue,  its  white  crescent  in  the  dexter  comer 
and  the  palmetto  tree  in  the  center,  the  Palmetto  Flag,  is  one  of  the 
simplest,  yet  most  effective  emblems  of  State  Sovereignty  which  has 
ever  been  devised. 

By  legjislative  act  of  January  28,  1861,  the  governor  was  author- 
ized to  raise  a  battalion  of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  infantry,  both 
to  be  formed  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  regulars,  and 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  regular  army  of  South  Carolina.  Under  that 
act,  R.  S.  Ripley  of  the  Old  Army,  the  historian  of  the  Mexican  war, 
was  appointed  heutenant-colonel,  in  command  of  the  artillery  battalion, 
and  Richard  H.  Anderson,  colonel  of  the  infantry  regiment.  The  bat- 
talion was  afterward  increased  to  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  the  regi- 
ment of  infantry  transformed  into  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service. 
Both  regiments  served  in  the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  harbor  through- 
out the  war,  with  the  greatest  distinction.  With  the  Fourth  Brigade, 
they  were  under  the  orders  of  the  government  and  were  the  principal 
forces  investing  Fort  Sumter. 

Confederate  States  Organized 

*The  states  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Louisi- 
ana left  the  union  during  the  month  of  January,  and  the  Confed- 
erate Provisional  Government  was  organized  early  in  February  at 
Montgomery.  President  Davis  offered  the  most  important  portfolio 
in  his  g^ft,  secretary  of  state,  to  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  but  that  great 
and  good  man,  with  singular  distrust  of  his  own  abilities,  declined. 
C.  G.  Memminger,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
provisional  government,  being  chairman  of  the  committee  whose  plan 
was  accepted,  accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  Mr.  Davis's  first  cabinet.  President  Davis,  on  the  ist  of  March, 
ordered  Brigadier  General  Beauregard  to  Charleston  to  report  for 
duty  to  Governor  Pickens.  Thenceforward,  this  distinguished  soldier 
became  the  presiding  genius  of  military  operations  in  and  around 
Charleston. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  just  one  month  after  the  assembling  of  the 
six  Confederate  States  at  Montgomery,  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  peace  conference,  held  in  Wash- 
ington during  February  and  representing  twenty  states — five  Southern 
— jjad  failed  of  its  purpose. 

Futile  Overtures  for  Peace 

The  Confederate  Provisional  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  wish  that  a  commission  of  three  persons  be  appointed  by 
the  president-elect  and  sent  to  Washington  "for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating friendly  relations"  between  the  two  governments  and  for  the 
right  and  equitable  settlement  of  all  questions  of  disagreement  between 

♦  Texas  did  not  secede  until  February  14th,  but,  her  delegates  were  author- 
ized by  a  special  vote  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  sign  the  Constitution  on 
March  2d. 
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them  "upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity  and  good  faith."  Presi- 
dent Davis  appointed  the  following  "able,  discreet  and  distinguished 
citizens :"  Martin  J.  Crawford,  John  Forsyth  and  A.  B.  Roman.  The 
commissioners  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Washington,  officially  ad- 
dressed Secretary  of  State  Seward,  but  received  no  formal  reply  until 
April  8th.  He  had  declined  to  receive  the  commissioners  officially  or 
personally  but  had  held  semi-official  intercourse  through  Secretary 
Hunter  of  Virginia  and  Judge  Campbell  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
details  cannot  be  given  here  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
historians  of  the  future  that  "the  annals  of  diplomacy  contain  no  chap- 
ter so  full  of  duplicity,  insincerity  and  deception  as  that  which  record 
the  conduct  and  utterances  of  William  H.  Seward."  * 

Lincoln's  "Doctors  Disagree" 

As  late  as  April  8th  Mr.  Seward  had  written  to  Justice  Campbell: 
"Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept ;  wait  and  see ;"  but,  the  State  authori- 
ties at  Charleston  were  meantime  "wholly  aroused  to  the  situation," 
which  was  becoming  more  complicated  every  hour.  Governor  Pickens 
telegraphed  to  the  commissioners  at  Washington  inquiring  if  it  had 
been  determined  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter;  they  replied  "tha,t  they 
were  assured  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  without  notice,  and  that 
they  thought  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  evacuated  and  Fort  Pickens 
provisioned." 

Obviously,  as  no  act  of  war  had  been  committed  against  the 
General  Government  in  any  State  except  South  Carolina,  the  relations 
of  the  seceding  States  to  the  government  at  Washington  depended, 
primarily,  on  the  course  which  President  Lincoln  should  pursue  in 
regard  to  the  evacuation  or  continued  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter. 
On  that  point  there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opinion,  even  among 
the  northern  leaders.  General  Scott,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  General  Totten,  chief  of  engineers,  favored  its  evacuation,  as  did 
all  the  officers  within  the  fort.  Secretary  of  State  Seward  claimed 
that  he  did  not  favor  the  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  has  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  resolution,  which  he 
earnestly  supported,  advising  the  withdrawal  of  all  Federal  troops 
from  the  forts  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Cameron  Against  Relief  of  Sumter 

President  Lincoln  was  naturally  doubtful  as  to  the  course  which 
the  Government  should  pursue,  as  even  the  military  and  political 
leaders  of  his  administration  disagreed  atnong  themselves.  In  his 
dilemma  he  appealed  to  his  secretary  of  war,  Simon  Cameron,  through 
the  following  note: 

Executive  Mansion,  March  15,  1861. 
To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War.  ^ 

Dear  Sir: — Assuming  it  to  be  possible  to  now  provision  Fort  Sum- 
ter, under  all  the  circumstances  is  it  wise  to  attempt  it?  Please  give 
me  your  opinion  in  writing  on  this  question. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Secretary  Cameron  replied  that  he  had  been  most  reluctantly  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the  attempt.    His 

♦  L.    M.    Curry,   "Civil    History   of    the    Government    of    the   Confederate 

States." 
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opinion  was  based  on  the  conclusions  of  the  army  officers  who  had  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  subject,  including  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
army,  the  chief  of  engineers  and  the  officers  at  Fort  Sumter,  whose 
written  opinions  the  secretary  embodied  in  his  answer.  The  plan 
proposed  by  Capt.  G.  V.  Fox,  late  of  the  navy,  would,  he  said,  be 
entitled  to  his  favorable  consideration  if  he  did  not  believe  "that  the 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect  would  initiate  a  bloody  and  protracted 
conflict.  No  practical  benefit  would  result  to  the  country  or  the  gov- 
ernment by  accepting  the  proposal  alluded  to,  and  I  am  therefore  of 
the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  highest  obligation  to 
the  public  interest  would  be  best  promoted  by  adopting  the  counsels  of 
those  brainy  and  experienced  men  whose  suggestions  I  have  laid  before 
you." 

Relief  Plan  Finally  Prevails 

Despite  this  formally  expressed  decision  of  Lincoln's  secretary  of 
war,  reenforced  by  the  views  of  well-informed  and  experienced  mili- 
tary officers.  Captain  Fox's  conclusion  that  Fort  Sumter  could  be  pro- 
visioned to  advantage  finally  prevailed.  As  one  of  the  confidential 
agents  of  the  Government,  he  had  visited  Major  Anderson  and  ex- 
amined Fort  Sumter,  and  the  preparations  being  made  to  invest  it.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  commandant,  who  had  occupied  the  fort  with  a 
stock  of  three  months'  provisions  and  a  force  of  six  commissioned  offi- 
cers, seventy-three  enlisted  men,  three  engineers  and  forty  mechanics, 
it  was  too  late  to  send  him  reinforcements.  The  visits  made  by 
Captain  Fox  and  Colonel  Lamon  were  supposed  to  be  in  furtherance 
of  the  plan,  which  then  seemed  uppermost,  of  evacuating  Sumter. 
Surprise,  therefore,  may  have  been  a  mild  word  to  express  Major 
Anderson's  sensation  when  he  received  a  letter  on  the  4th  of  April 
communicating  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  reenforce  and  re- 
victual  Fort  Sumter. 

South  Carolina  Formally  Notified 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1861,  Lieutenant  Talbot  and  Mr.  Chew,  con- 
fidential agents  of  the  War  and  State  departments  at  Washington,  ar- 
rived in  Charleston  instructed  to  procure  an  interview  with  Governor 
Pickens  and  to  read  to  him  a  notice  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  provision  Fort  Sumter.  The  notice  also  declared  "that  if  such 
attempt  (to  supply  'provisions  only')  be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition  will  be  made,  without  further  notice, 
or  in  case  of  attack  upon  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Talbot  was  not  allowed 
to  return  to  his  duty  at  the  fort  or  to  communicate  with  Anderson, 
and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  General  Beauregard,  now  com- 
manding the  Confederate  forces,  as  both  J^ieutenant  Talbot  and  Mr. 
Chew  representing  the  Department  of  State  were  significantly  advised 
that  their  immediate  departure  northward  would  be  prudent.  On  the 
loth,  L.  P.  Walker,  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war,  instructed  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  to  the  effect  that  if  he  felt  confident  that  Mr.  Chew 
had  been  properly  authorized  to  announce  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  provision  Fort  Sumter  he  should  at  once  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress,  and,  if  refused,  proceed  to  reduce  it.  In 
the  meantime  the  naval  expedition  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  New 
York  had  gone  to  sea  and  was  steaming  for  Charleston  harbor. 
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Beauregard  Demands  Surrender  of  the  Fort 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  nth,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Charleston  harbor  sent  to  Major  Anderson,  by 
two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  Capt.  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  ex-Sen.  James 
Chestnut,  the  following  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort: 

"Headquarters  Provisional  Army,  C.  S.  A. 

"Charleston,  April  ii,  1861. 

"Sir: — The  government  of  the  Confederate  States  has  hitherto 
forebome  from  any  hostile  demonstrations  against  Fort  Sumter,  in 
hope  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  questions  between  the  two  governments 
and  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  would  voluntarily  evacuate  it. 
There  was  reason  at  one  time  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  course 
pursued  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  under  that  im- 
pression my  government  has  refrained  from  making  any  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fort.  But  the  Confederate  States  can  no  longer 
delay  assuming  the  actual  possession  of  a  fortification  commanding  the 
entrance  of  one  of  their  harbors  and  necessary  to  its  defense  and 
security. 

"I  am  ordered  by  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
demand  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  My  aides.  Colonel  Chestnut 
and  Captain  Lee,  are  authorized  to  make  such  demand  of  you.  All 
proper  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the  removal  of  yourself  and  com- 
mand, together  with  company  arms  and  property,  and  all  private  prop- 
erty, to  any  post  in  the  United  States  which  you  may  select.  The  flag 
which  you  have  upheld  so  long  and  with  such  fortitude,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  may  be  saluted  by  you  on  taking  it  down. 
Colonel  Chestnut  and  Captain  Lee  will,  for  a  reasonable  time,  await 
your  answer. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"G.  T.  Beauregard,  Brigadier  General  Commanding." 


Major  Anderson's  Official  and  Verbal  Replies 

Major  Anderson  replied  as  follows: 

"Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  April  11,  1861. 
"General :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  demanding  the  evacuation  of  this  fort,  and  to  say,  in 
reply  thereto,  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense 
of  honor  and  my  obligation  to  my  government,  prevent  my  compliance. 
Thanking  you  for  the  fair,  manly  and  courteous  terms  proposed,  and 
for  the  high  compliment  paid  me, 

"I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Robert  Anderson, 
"Major,  First  Artillery,  Commanding." 

While  thus  formally  declining  to  surrender  Fort  Sumter,  in  conver- 
sation with  General  Beauregard's  messenger  Major  Anderson  is  said  to 
have  remarked:  "I  will  await  the  first  shot  and,  if  you  do  not  batter  us 
to  pieces,  we  will  be  starved  out  in  a  few  days."  The  fact  wsa  tele- 
graphed to  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war,  who  instructed  General 
Beauregard  to  address  the  major  a  second  letter  proposing  that  he 
name  a  reasonable  time  for  the  evacuation,  both  sides  agreeing  not  to 
commit  any  acts  of  hostility.  To  this  second  letter  Major  Anderson 
replied  that  he  would  designate  noon  of  the  15th  as  the  date,  provided 
he  did  not  receive  contrary  instructions  or  additional  supplies  from  his 
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government.  He  would  not,  in  the  meantime,  use  his  guns  against 
the  Confederates,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  hostile  act  against 
"this  fort  or  the  flag  of  my  government  by  the  Confederate  forces, 
or  any  part  of  them ;  or  by  the  commission  of  some  act  manifesting  a 
hostile  purpose  against  the  fort  or  the  flag." 

.  The  BoMBAitDMENT  Opener 

The  reply  was  tantamount  to  a  refusal  of  General  Beauregard's 
demand,  as  even  then  the  Federal  fleet  was  collecting  outside  the  har- 
bor. Colonel  Chestnut,  the  bearer  of  the  message,  therefore  informed 
Major  Anderson  at  3:20  A.  M.,  Friday,  April  12,  1861,  that  in  one 
hour  from  that  time  fire  would  be  opened  on  Fort  Sumter,  unless  it 
was  surrendered. 

*At  ten  minutes  beyond  the  hour,  or  4:30  A.  M.,  Capt.  George 
S.  James,  in  command  of  the  three  mortars  in  battery  at  Fort  Johnson 
and  on  an  order  from  Capt.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  General  Beauregard's 
staflf,  gave  the  fateful  order  to  Lieut.  Henry  S.  Farley,  who  fired  the 
first  shell  against  organized  Federal  forces  in  the  War  of  Secession — 
the  shots  sent  against  the  Star  of  the  West  not  having  so  great  his- 
torical significance.  The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  formally  ordered  by 
the  commander-in-chief  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Confederate 
States  behind  him,  was  heralded  then  and  has  gone  into  American  his- 
tory as  the  initial  shot  of  the  great  struggle. 

The  beleaguered  fortress  now  encircled  by  a  line  of  batteries 
planted  on  a  dozen  commanding  positions  was  assaulted  for  thirty- 
four  hours  with  an  unceasing  bombardment.  Nearest  to  the  fort,  at 
a  distance  of  about  1,300  yards,  was  an  array  of  heavy  armament  upon 
Cummings  Point;  Fort  Moultrie  opened  with  its  heaviest  guns  (in- 
cluding some  of  those  that  had  been  spiked  by  Anderson).  The 
batteries  upon  Sullivan's  Island  were  commanded  by  the  eminent  artil- 
lerist Lieut.*  Col.  R.  S.  Ripley.  Of  these  batteries,  three  8-inch  co- 
lumbiads;  two  32-pounders  and  six  24-pounders  in  Fort  Moultrie; 
two  24-pounders  and  two  32-pounders  in  the  enfilade  battery ;  one  9- 
inch  Dahlgren  gun ;  two  32-pounders,  two  42-pounders  at  Point,  and 
on  board  the  floating  battery,  and  the  six  loinch  mortars — ^bore  upon 
Fort  Sumter. 

The  entire  armament  of  Fort  Sumter  consisted  of  48  available 
guns  in  casement  and  barbette,  with  five  8-inch  and  lo-inch  columbiads 
on  the  parade,  and  so  mounted  as  to  bear  upon  the  city,  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  the  batteries  at  Cummings  Point,t  varying  in  distance  from  1,300 
to  2450  yards  and  mounting  thirty  guns  and  seventeen  mortars.  Op- 
posed to  this  artillery  force,  but  planted  within  the  confined  limits  of 
the  still  unfinished  fort,  were  fifty-three  guns  of  from  twenty-four 
pounds  to  ten-inch  columbiads.  Some  of  the  columbiads  were  to  be 
used  as  mortars  to  throw  shells  into  Charleston  and  Cummings  Point. 

The  ten  commissioned  officers  of  the  garrison  were  Maj.  Robert 
Anderson,  commander,  Capt.  Abner  Doubleday,  Capt.  Truman  Sey- 
mour, First  Lieut.  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Second  Lieut.  Norman  I.  Hall, 
all  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  Capt.  J.  G.  Foster,  of  the 
United  States  Engineers.    There  were  also  Lieuts.  G.  W.  Snyder  and 

♦Dr.  Robert  Lebby:  "The  First  Shot  on  Fort  Sumter."  South  Carolina 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  July,  1911. 

Dr.  Lebby  says  (1893) :  "The  East,  or  beach  battery  (whence  Farley  fired) 
has  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  but  I  have  saved  the  timber  that  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  magazine/' 

t Crawford:  "History  of  Fort  Sumter." 
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R.  K.  Meade,  of  the  Engineers,  Lieut.  Theodore  Talbot,  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  S.  W.  Crawford,  U.  S.  Army.  Officers,  engineers,  soldiers 
and  mechanics,  numbered  altogether  122  men. 

The  batteries  encircling  Fort  Sumter  were  manned  mainly  by  the 
First  South  Carolina  Regular  Artillery  and  detachments  of  tfie  First 
Regular  Infantry  and  Volunteer  Artillery  companies.  Col.  Maxcy 
Gregg's  regiment  (First  South  Carolina  Volunteers)  was  on  Morris 
Island  and  had  charge  of  the  channel  batteries.  Colonel  Pettigrew's 
Rifle  Regiment  and  the  Charleston  Light  Dragoons  guarded  the  east- 
ern part  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Gen.  James  Simons  commanded  on 
Morris  Island,  the  batteries  there  being  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  DeSaussure.  Gen.  R.  G.  M.  Dunovant  com- 
manded on  Sullivan's  Island,  the  batteries  there  being  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Lieut.-Col.  R.  S.  Ripley,  Capt.  Ransom  Calhoun 
commanding  Fort  Moultrie.  Captain  Hallonquist  commanded  the 
masked  battery  near  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Captain  Ham- 
ilton commanded  the  floating  battery  designed  by  himself  and  Lieut.  J. 
A.  Yates,  and  a  Dahlgren  gun  nearby.  Captain  Martin  commanded 
the  mortar  battery  near  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Capt.  George  S.  Thomas 
that  at  Fort  Johnson. 

Stevens's  Famous  Iron  Battery 

*  On  Cummings  Point,  six  lo-inch  mortars  and  six  guns  were 
placed.  To  the  command  and  direction  of  these  guns,  Maj.  P.  F. 
Stevens  was  specially  assigned.  One  of  the  batteries  on  the  point 
was  of  unique  structure,  hitherto  unknown  in  war.  Three  8-inch 
columbiads  were  put  in  battery  under  a  roofing  of  heavy  timbers  laid 
at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees  and  covered  with  railroad  T  iron.  Port 
holes  were  cut  and  these  protected  by  heavy  iron  shutters,  raised  and 
lowered  from  the  inside  of  the  battery. 

This  battery  was  devised  and  built  by  Col.  Clement  H.  Stevens,  of 
Charleston,  afterward  a  brigadier  general  and  mortally  wounded  before 
Atlanta,  July  20,  1864,  while  leading  his  brigade.  Stevens's  Iron  Bat- 
tery, as  it  was  called,  was  the  "first  iron-clad  fortification  ever  erected," 
and  initiated  the  present  system  of  armor-plated  vessels. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  armament  on  Morris  Islan4  was  a 
Blakely  gun  arrived  from  England  on  the  9th;  the  gift  of  Charles 
K.  Prioleau,  and  the  first  ever  used  in  the  United  States. 

Old  Men  Toiling  in  the  Ranks 

In  his  "Siege  of  Charleston"  Gen.  Samuel  Jones  says  of  the 
personnel  of  the  State  troops  now  under  the  Confederate  flag:  "Prob- 
ably no  more  novel  military  force  ever  before  assembled  under  anns 
for  actual  service  than  that  assembled  for  the  defense  of  Charleston 
at  that  time.  The  Ordinance  of  Secession  which  had  been  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  convention 
assembled  was  sustained  with  great  unanimity  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  person,  and  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  private  means. 
Gentlemen  of  wealth  contributed  liberally  to  arm  and  equip  the  volun- 
teers who  were  called  into  the  service.  Some  of  them  placed  com- 
panies and  battalions  in  the  field.  A  gentleman  long  past  the  period 
of  life  when  military  service  may  be  exacted  of  the  citizen,  was  seen 
walking  post,  as  a  sentinel  on  Morris  Island.    He  had  at  his  own  cost 


♦Capers:  "Confederate  Military  History." 
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armed  and  equipped  a  company  and  then  given  the  command  of  it  to  a 
younger  brother,  serving  himself  as  a  private  in  the  ranks.  Gentle- 
men, the  owners  of  large  landed  estates,  served  with  their  sons  and 
nephews  as  privates  in  the  ranks,  toiled  with  the  pick  and  shovel  side 
by  side  with  their  own  negro  slaves  in  the  construction  of  earthwork 
and  in  the  various  other  laborious  work  incident  to  life  in  camp  in 
active  service." 

The  Answer  of  Sumter's  Brave  Defenders 

Within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  first  shot  was  fired  from 
Fort  Johnson,  the  entire  circle  of  batteries  was  ablaze,  but  for  nearly 
two  hours  the  majestic  fort  which  was  the  center  of  the  terrific  assault 
was  silent.  About  7  o'clock.  Fort  Sumter  opened  fire,  as  the  effects 
of  the  fire  were  so  serious  that  its  brave  defenders  (ten  officers  and 
sixty-five  enlisted  men)  saw  that  they  could  no  longer  continue  to  hus- 
band their  ammunition.  The  vertical  fire  from  the  land  mortars  had 
forced  them  from  their  heavier  guns,  several  of  which  had  also  been 
dismounted  by  the  long-range  guns;  so  that  the  fire  from  the  fort 
was  confined  to  the  casement  guns.  Until  nightfall.  Major  Ander- 
son's fire  was  mainly  directed  against  Cummings  Point,  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  the  batteries  near  and  to  the  west  of  it.  The  fire  from 
Fort  Sumter  then  ceased,  as  its  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted. 
The  Confederate  fire  also  slackened,  but,  during  the  night  of  the 
1 2th,  shells  were  dropped  upon  the  fort  at  intervals  of  about  fif- 
teen minutes. 

Sight  of  Relief  Fleet  Intensifies  Bombardment 

In  the  meantime,  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain  had  set  in,  thus 
delaying  the  arrival  of  the  succoring  fleet  which  had  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  9th  and  loth.  Only  four  of  the  seven  made  the  port 
of  Charleston  before  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  as  one  of 
the  three  which  did  not  report  was  mainly  relied  upon  as  a  fighter, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the  Federal  garrison.  The  general 
consensus  of  opinion  was  and  is,  that  any  such  attempt  would  have 
been  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

Fort  Sumter  in  Flames 

As  the  presence  of  the  gathering  fleet  had  been  noted  by  both  the 
Confederates  and  the  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  I2th,  when  firing  was  resumed  early  on  the  following 
morning,  which  also  witnessed  the  arrival  of  another  war  vessel,  the 
action  on  both  sides  became  more  intense.  The  Confederate  fire  of 
hot  shot  from  Fort  Moultrie  was  especially  rapid  and  accurate,  and 
the  flames  in  the  officers'  quarters  in  Fort  Sumter,  which  had  broken 
out  the  day  before,  were  increased  in  volume  and  spread  toward  the 
main  magazine.  They  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  garrison  was  only 
able  to  save  fifty  barrels  of  powder  before  closing  the  doors  of  the 
magazine  and  packing  earth  against  them  to  prevent  an  explosion. 
The  high  wind  carried  the  fire  to  the  roofs  of  the  barracks  and  the 
smoke  and  hot  cinders  were  driven  into  the  casements,  blinding  the 
men.  The  precious  ammunition  which  had  been  rescued  from  the 
magazine  was  in  peril,  and  rather  than  endanger  more  precious  lives, 
was  therefore  tumbled  into  the  bay. 

Next  the  fire  swept  along  to  the  grenades  stored  in  the  stairs, 
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towers  and  implement  rooms,  and  their  explosion  resulted  in  wrecking 
one  of  the  towers  and  badly  injuring  another. 

Confederates  Cheer  Brave  Defense 

But  amid  all  the  storm  of  fire  from  without  and  within,  the  de- 
fenders of  Fort  Sumter  served  every  available  gun  with  good  will, 
braving  death  from  enemy  shells  and  explosions  from  their  own  am- 
munition, and  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  call  forth  loud  cheers 
from  those  who  were  obliged  to  act  as  their  enemies.  As  their  own 
guns  were  served,  many  Confederates  sprang  to  the  parapets,  and  at 
every  shot  from  the  fort  waved  their  hats  and  acclaimed  its  indomi- 
table defenders. 

"While  the  barracks  in  Fort  Sumter  were  in  a  blaze,"  wrote  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  to  the  secretary  of  war  at  Montgomery,  "and  the 
interior  of  the  work  appeared  untenable  from  the  heat  and  from  the 
fire  of  our  batteries  (at  about  which  period  I  sent  three  of  my  aides 
to  offer  assistance),  whenever  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  would  fire 
upon  Moultrie,  the  men  occupying  the  Cummings  Point  batteries 
(Palmetto  Guard,  Captain  Cuthbert)  at  each  shot  would  cheer  Ander- 
son for  his  gallantry,  although  themselves  still  firing  upon  him;  and 
when  on  the  isth  he  left  the  harbor  on  the  steamer  Isabel,  the  soldiers 
of  the  batteries  lined  the  beach  silent  and  uncovered,  while  Anderson 
and  his  command  passed  before  them." 

Surrender  of  Fort  Sumter 

*  About  I  o'clock,  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  repeat- 
edly struck,  fell.  It  was  secured  by  Lieutenant  Hall  and  hoisted  on 
a  temporary  staff  by  Lieutenant  Snyder  and  two  laborers,  Hart  and 
Dosie,  of  the  engineers.  In  the  interval  between  the  fall  and  hoisting 
of  the  flag.  General  Beauregard  dispatched  three  of  his  aides  to  the 
fort  with  an  oflFer  of  assistance  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which  offer, 
however,  was  respectfully  declined. 

Seeing  the  flag  down  and  believing  the  garrison  to  be  in  imminent 
peril,  ex-Senator  Wigfall — one  of  General  Beauregard's  aides-de-camp 
who  was  with  the  troops  on  Morris  Island — with  the  permission  of 
General  Simons  pulled  in  a  small  boat,  with  Lieutenant  Young,  to 
Fort  Sumter.  Being  permitted  to  enter,  he  urged  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  with  a  view  to  capitulation.  He  expressed  to  Major  Ander- 
son the  high  admiration  his  gallant  defense  had  inspired  in  all  who 
witnessed  it,  and  assured  him  of  the  most  honorable  and  liberal  terms. 

After  Major  Anderson  had  acceded  to  ,the  proposal  and  named  as 
his  terms  the  same  that  had  been  offered  him  on  the  nth,  the  white 
flag  of  surrender  was  hoisted.  In  the  meantime,  General  Beauregard's 
three  aides,  Capt.  S.  D.  Lee  and  Cols.  Roger  A.  Pryor  and  W.  Porcher 
Miles,  who  had  been  dispatched  with  the  offer  of  assistance,  had 
arrived  and,  ascertaining  from  them  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wigfall  was 
not  authorized  by  the  general  commanding,  Major  Anderson ,  declared 
that  he  would  immediately  raise  his  flag  again  and  renew  the  action, 
but  consented  to  delay  until  General  Beauregard  could  be  communi- 
cated with.  The  brief  negctiations  resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  the 
fort  a  little  after  dark. 


♦  General  Samuel  Jones :  "Siege  of  Charleston." 
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For  thirty-four  hours  Fort  Sumter  had  withstood  an  unceasing 
bombardment  by  the  most  powerful  jjuns  then  known  and,  with  its 
strongest  artillery  put  out  of  commission,  short  of  provisions  and 
nearly  drained  of  ammunition,  flames  sweeping  through  the  fortress 
and  dense  smoke  reaching  every  cranny  of  its  battered  walls;  with 
succor  in  sight  but  not  available,  further  defense  could  mean  nothing 
but  wholesale  suicide.  As  the  stanch  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter  were 
intelligent,  brave  men,  not  reckless  idiots,  they  surrendered  with  the 
grace  which  their  character  demanded. 

Descriptions  of  the  Battered  Fort 

There  seems  to  be  some  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  damages  sustained  by  Fort  Sumter  as  the  result  of  the  famous 
bombardment.  S.  W.  Crawford,  one  of  the  officers  present  in  the 
fortress  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army,  who,  as 
General  Crawford  wrote  the  "History  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Genesis  of 
the  Civil  War,"  thus  describes  its  condition :  "It  was  a  scene  of  ruin 
and  destruction.  The  quarters  and  barracks  were  in  ruins.  The 
main  gates  and  the  planking  of  the  windows  on  the  gorge  were  gone ; 
the  magazines  closed  and  surrounded  by  smouldering  flames  and 
burning  ashes;  the  provisions  exhausted;  much  of  the  engineering 
work  destroyed ;  the  cartridges  gone ;  and  with  four  barrels  of  powder 
only  available — the  command  had  yielded  to  the  inevitable. 

"The  effect  of  the  direct  shot  had  been  to  indent  the  walls,  where 
the  marks  could  be  counted  by  hundreds,  while  the  shells,  well  di- 
rected, had  crushed  in  the  quarters  and,  in  connection  with  the  hot 
shell,  setting  them  on  fire,  had  destroyed  the  barracks  and  quarters 
down  to  the  gun  casements,  while  the  enfilading  fire  had  prevented 
the  service  of  the  barbette  guns,  some  of  them  comprising  the  most 
powerful  battery  in  the  work.  The  breaching  fire  from  the  colum- 
biads  and  the  rifled  gun  at  Cummings  Point  upon  the  right  gorge 
angle,  had  progressed  sensibly  and  must  eventually  have  succeeded  if 
kept  up,  but  as  yet  no  guns  had  been  disabled  or  injured  at  that 
point.  The  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  parapet  was  most  pronounced. 
The  gorge,  the  right  face  and  flank,  as  well  as  the  left  face,  were  all 
taken  in  reverse  and  a  destructive  fire  maintained  until  the  end,  while 
the  gun-carriages  on  the  barbette  of  the  gorge  were  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  the  blazing;  quarters." 

Gen.  Samuel  Jones  declares  that:  "With  the  exception  of  burn- 
ing the  quarters  of  the  officers  and  men,  a  disaster  which  would  not 
have  occurred  if  they  had  been  made  originally  fire-proof,  the  fort 
had  sustained  but  little  damage.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  breaching 
battery  was  thirteen  hundred  yards,  too  great  for  effective  work  with 
the  guns  then  in  use.  The  main  gates  had  been  destroyed,  but  they 
could  readily  have  been  built  up  with  stone  and  rubbish.  The  quarters 
were  for  comfort,  not  for  defensive  purposes,  and  were  an  element 
of  weakness  from  the  beginning.  When  they  had  been  burned  with- 
out exploding  the  magazine,  with  sufficient  labor  the  fort  could  have 
been  made  more  defensible  than  it  was  when  the  action  commenced. 

"The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  longer  defense  were  the  lack  of 
cartridges  and  men.  The  men  could  have  subsisted  many  days  on  the 
salt  pork  in  store  and  would  cheerfully  have  done  so.  But  with  a 
fleet  bearing  reinforcements  and  supplies  in  full  view  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  making  an  effort  to  reach  the  fort,  there  was  no  en- 
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couragement  to  the  garrison  to  hold*  out  in  the  hope  of  possible  relief 
before  the  alternative  of  starvation  would  compel  a  capitulation." 

Garrison  Leaves  with  Highest  Honors  of  War 

It  was  agreed  between  General  Beauregard  and  Major  Anderson 
that  the  Union  garrison  should  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  on  the  day 
following  the  surrender.  The  commandant  was  given  the  choice  of 
transferring  his  men  to  any  port  in  the  United  States  which  he  might 
designate,  or  to  one  of  the  Federal  vessels  then  in  the  harbor.  Major 
Anderson  preferred  the  latter  arrangement.  On  Sunday,  April  14th, 
at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  Union  garrison  therefore  marched  from  the 
fort,  with  colors  flying  and  the  band  playing  Yankee  Doodle.  They 
embarked  on  the  steamer  Isabel  and,  as  they  passed  over  the  bar  and 
through  the  ship  channel,  the  Confederate  soldiers  lining  the  beach 
"uncovered"  in  front  of  their  batteries  and  manifested  the  respect  due 
to  their  brave  opponents,  as  noted  by  General  Beauregard.  In  the 
other  harbor  the  Union  men  were  transferred  to  the  steamer  Baltic 
and  sailed  for  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XLV 
FEDERALS  CAPTURE  PORT  ROYAL 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  three  months  later,  the  theater  of 
war  activities  was  transferred  to  Virginia  soil,  and  the  Confederated 
States  had  increased  to  eleven,  with  their  capital  at  Richmond,  only 
ii6  miles  from  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Government. 
What  more  to  the  point  than  that  one  of  the  prime  military  ambitions 
of  either  side  should  be  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  capital  ?  The  Con- 
federacy was  especially  anxious  to  achieve  that  end,  both  for  its  effect 
upon  the  Union  morale  and  because  of  the  material  advantages  which 
would  be  gained  by  possession  of  the  wealthy  and  splendidly  improved 
capital  of  the  Union. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Sumter,  Governor  Pickens  and 
General  Beauregard  entered  actively  into  the  work  of  repairing  and 
arming  the  fort,  strengthening  the  batteries,  defending  the  harbor,  and 
defending  Charleston  from  an  attack  by  Stono  River  and  James  Island. 
The  commander-in-chief  inspectedthe  entire  Carolina  cpast,  and  works 
of  defense  were  begun  on  James  Island  and  at  Port  Royal  Harbor. 
He  had  named  as  the  successor  of  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter, 
Lieut.  Col.  Roswell  S.  Ripley,  commanding  a  battalion  consisting  of 
Captain  Hollonquist's  company  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Artillery 
and  the  Palmetto  Guard,  under  Captain  Cuthbert.  The  Confederate 
and  Palmetto  flags  were  hoisted  side  by  side  over  the  fort  and,  amid 
enthusiastic  cheers,  saluted  by  the  batteries  around  the  harbor. 

Organization  of  Confederate  States 

The  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  by  South  Carolina  and  the  States  that 
had  then  seceded  brought  other  Southern  States  into  the  new  union. 
The  ordinances  of  secession,  or  separation,  were  passed;  South  Caro- 
lina, December  20,  i860;  Mississippi,  January  9,  1861 ;  Florida,  Janu- 
ary loth;  Alabama,  January  nth;  Georgia,  January  19th;  Louisiana, 
January  20th;  Texas,  February  ist;  Virginia,  April  17th;  Arkansas, 
May  6th ;  North  Carolina,  May  20th,  and  Tennessee  on  June  8th.  These 
eleven  States  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  North  until  they 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  arms  and  resources  in  April, 
1865.  Kentucky  and  Missouri  did  not  formally  secede,  but  the  sym- 
pathizers with  the  South  were  numerous,  loyal  and  enthusiastic.  Rep- 
resentatives were  admitted  from  these  States  into  the  Congress,  and 
the  troops,  organized  and  individual,  did  valuable  service.  "The  Mary- 
land Line,"  under  such  leaders  as  Bradley  T.  Johnston,  George  H. 
Steuart  and  Harry  Gilmer,  made  as  fine  a  record  in  the  '60s,  as  had 
their  ancestors,  rebels  against  King  George,  in  the  first  revolution. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  was  chosen  as  the  Confederate  capital.  The 
first  Congress  of  the  new  Confederacy  authorized  the  raising  of 
$50,000,000  to  prosecute  the  war.  As  an  oflFset  to  Lincoln's  call  for 
7S,ooo  men,  Davis  asked  for  100,000.  The  Union  had  declared  a 
blockade  of  all  southern  ports,  and  South  Carolina  soon  began  requi- 
sitioning steamers,  sloops,  schooners  and  pilot  boats. 
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The  Celebrated  Case  of  "The  Savannah" 

As  early  as  April  17th  President  Davis  had  invited  "all  those  who 
may  desire,  by  service  in  private  armed  vessels  to  aid  this  government," 
etc.,  to  apply  to  him  for  "commission^  or  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal to  be  issued  under  seal  of  these  Confederate  States." 

In  accordance  with  this  proclamation  a  commission,  signed  by  the 
president,  was  issued  to  Capt.  T.  H.  Baker,  of  the  Schooner  Savannah, 
on  May  18,  1861.  Captain  Baker  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Harles- 
ton,  an  artillerist.  Lieutenant  Passailaigue  of  the  Confederate  navy 
and  others,  set  sail  from  Charleston  and  with  their  one  piece  of  artil- 
lery soon  captured  a  United  States  merchantman,  brought  her  to 
Charleston,  condemned  and  sold  her  and  divided  the  prize  money.  On 
the  second  expedition  the  Savannah  encountered  a  United  States  man- 
of-war  and  was  promptly  captured.  Her  officers  and  crew  were  put  in 
chains,  carried  to  New  York,  and  placed  on  trial  as  "Pirates."  In- 
formation of  this  extraordinary  proceeding  reaching  President  Davis, 
he  forwarded  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln  on  July  6th  remonstrating 
against  such  proceedings,  offering  to  exchange  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Savannah,  and 
concluding  with  a  statement  which  promptly  brought  President  Lin- 
coln and  his  advisers  to  their  senses. 

Davis  Threatens  Retaliation;  Lincoln  Yields 

Mr.  Davis  said :  "A  just  regard  to  humanity  and  to  the  honor  of 
this  government  requires  me  to  state  explicitly  that  painful  as  will  be 
the  necessity,  this  government  will  deal  out  to  the  prisoners  held  by 
it  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  fate  as  shall  be  experienced  by 
those  captured  on  the  Savannah,  and  if  driven  to  the  terrible  necessity 
of  retaliation  by  your  execution  of  any  of  the  officers  or  the  crew 
of  the  Savannah,  that  retaliation  will  be  extended  so  far  as  shall  be 
requisite  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  a  practice  unknown  to  the 
warfare  of  civilized  man,  and  so  barbarous  as  to  disgrace  the  Nation 
which  shall  be  guilty  of  inaugurating  it." 

Baker,  Harleston  and  Passailaigue  were  duly  exchanged  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  Federal  Government  and  editors  and  con- 
suls frequently  thereafter  applied  the  terms  "pirate"  and  "corsair" 
to  Semmes,  Maffitt,  Waddell  and  other  Confederate  naval  officers; 
but,  there  were  no  executions  for  "piracy" ! 

South  Carolina  sent  to  the  first  Confederate  Senate,  Robert  W. 
Barnwell,  to  whom  President  Davis  had  offered  the  portfolio  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  James  L.  Orr,  sometime  speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

Confederates  Threaten  Washington 

Even  before  the  Confederate  Congress  had  assembled  in  Rich- 
mond, Brig.-Gen.  M.  L.  Bonham  had  been  called  to  Virginia,  with  the 
First,  Second,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Fifth  and  Fourth  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  to  command  the  line  fronting  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria. The  regiments  named  were  in  command,  respectively,  of  Colo- 
nels Gregg,  Kershaw.  Bacon,  Cash,  Jenkins  and  Sloan.  Soon  after 
she  had  formally  seceded  from  the  Union,  Virginia  had  also  called 
Robert  E.  Lee,  J.  E.  Johnston  and  T.  J.  Jackson  to  her  service  as 
defenders  of  her  soil.  But  early  in  May,  General  Beauregard,  whose 
services  at  Charleston  had  marked  him  as  a  master  soldier,  was  re- 
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lieved  of  his  duties  there  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Alex- 
andria line,  with  headquarters  at  Manassas  Jimction.  During  the 
month  of  July,  the  South  Carolina  regiments  mentioned  were  rein- 
forced by  the  Third,  Colonel  Williams,  the  Sixth,  Colonel  Rion,  and 
the  Ninth,  Colonel  Blanding.  The  infantry  of  the  Hampten  Legion, 
under  Col.  Wade  Hampton,  reached  the  battlefield  of  Manassas,  near 
the  stream  of  Bull  Run,  on  the  morning  of  July  21st,  in  time  to  take 
a  full  share  in  the  historic  engagement. 

Steps  Leading  to  Battle  of  First  Manassas 

During  the  preliminary  steps  leading  to  the  main  engagement,  the 
Confederate  forces  were  considerably  outnumbered  by  the  Union  army 
under  General  McDowell.  The  first  aggressive  movement  made  by  the 
latter  was  aeainst  Bonham's  brigade,  stationed  at  Fairfax,  which  was 
attacked  early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July.  Under  orders,  the 
Seuth  Carolina  commander  retired  and  took  position  behind  Mitchell's 
ford,  on  Bull  Run.  The  main  body  of  the  Confederate  army  was  in 
position  behind  Bull  Run,  extending  a  distance  of  five  miles,  from 
Union  Mills  ford  on  the  right  to  the  stone  bridge  on  the  left.  At  noon 
on  the  i8th,  both  Bonham,  at  Mitchell's  ford,  and  Longstreet,  at 
Blackburn's  ford,  repulsed  attacks  by  McDowell  delivered  with  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  and  during  the  following  two  days  the  Union 
army  was  engaged  in  reconnoitering  the  Confederate  position.  The 
delay  enabled  Beauregard  to  receive  the  reinforcements  which  he  sorely 
needed.  General  Holmes  came  up  from  the  lower  Potomac  with  over 
1,200  infantry,  six  guns  and  a  fine  company  of  cavalry;  Colonel  Hamp- 
ton with  the  infantry  of  his  Legion,  600  strong,  and  the  Thirteenth 
Mississippi;  and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  from  the  Shenandoah,  with 
Jackson's,  Bee's  and  Bartow's  brigades,  300  of  Stuart's  cavalry  and 
two  batteries,  Imboden's  and  Pendleton's. 

Beauregard  Organizes  Battle  Line 

On  the  20th  of  June,  General  Beauregard,  commanding  what  was 
then  generally  known  as  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac,"  organized  his 
forces  into  six  brigades — from  right  to  left  as  follows :  Ewell,  D.  R. 
Jones,  Longstreet,  Bonham,  Cocke  and  Evans.  Early  was  in  reserve, 
in  rear  of  the  right,  and  the  reinforcements  mentioned  were  placed  in 
line  in  the  rear  of  the  troops  already  in  position.  Thus  strengthened, 
the  army  of  General  Beauregard  numbered  about  30,000  effectives, 
with  fifty-five  guns. 

The  First  Brigade,  commanded  by  Bonham,  comprised  the  regi- 
ments of  Gregg,  Kershaw,  Bacon  and  Cash.  Sloan's  regiment  was 
reg^arly  assigned  to  the  Sixth  brigade,  Early's,  and  Jenkin's  regiment 
to  the  Third,  D.  R.  Jones.  Col.  N.  G.  Evans,  an  officer  of  the  old 
army,  having  arrived  at  Manassas,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a  temporary  brigade,  comprising  Sloan's  Fourth  South  Carolina, 
Wheat's  Louisiana  battalion,  two  companies  of  Virginia  cavalry  and 
four  six-pounders. 

The  Great  Battle  Opens 

General  Beauregard  had  planned  an  attack  on  McDowell's  left  for 

the  21  st,  but  before  he  could  commence  the  movement  McDowell  had 

crossed  two  of  his  divisions  at  Sudley's  ford,  two  miles  to  the  left 

of  Evans  (who  was  posted  at  the  stone  bridge)  and  was  threatening 
Vol.  n— 8 
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Beauregard's  left  wing.  Evans  left  four  companies  of  the  Fourth 
S6uth  Carolina  Regiment  to  defend  the  bridge,  and,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  that  command,  a  Louisiana  battalion  and  two  guns,  moved 
rapidly  to  his  rear  and  formed  his  little  brigade  at  right  angles  to  the 
Bull  Run  line  of  battle.  While  stubbornly  holding  his  ground  at  that 
critical  position,  he  was  reinforced  by  Bee,  with  his  three  regiments, 
and  Bartow  with  his  two  battalions  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
The  position  was  held  against  the  enemy  assaults  for  another  hour 
before  the  Confederate  forces  fell  back,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  main  battle  was  not  to  be  fought  in  front  of  Bull  Run,  but  behind 
it  and  in  the  rear  of  Beauregard's  extreme  left.  Fifteen  thousand 
finely  equipped  Union  troops,  with  numerous  batteries,  were  now  forc- 
ing back  the  comparatively  weak  forces  of  Evans,  Bee  and  Bartow, 
when  Generals  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  whose  headquarters  had 
been  at  the  Lewis  house,  three  miles  away,  hurried  to  the  critical  point 
of  attack  and,  with  Hampton's  Legion,  which  had  arrived  at  head- 
quarters early  in  the  morning,  and  Jackson's  brigade  which  joined 
the  defenders  later,  were  the  main  elements  which  finally  stabilized 
the  battle  line  and  gave  the  eventual  victory  to  Beauregard. 

The  troops  ordered  by  the  commanding  generals  to  prolong  the  line 
of  battle,  formed  at  ii  o'clock,  took  position  on  the  nght  and  left  as 
they  successively  arrived,  those  on  the  left  assaulting  at  once  and 
vigorously,  the  exposed  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  at  each  assault 
checking,  or  repulsing,  his  advance. 

The  Re-established  Battle-Line 

The  line  of  battle  as  now  re-established  south  of  the  Warrenton 
turnpike,  ran  at  right  angles  with  the  Bull  Run  line,  and  was  composed 
of  the  shattered  commands  of  Bee,  Bartow  and  Evans  on  the  right, 
with  the  Hampton  Legion  infantry;  Jackson  in  the  center,  and  the 
regiments  commanded  by  Colonels  Gartrell,  Smith,  Faulkner  and 
Fisher,  with  two  companies  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  the  left.  The  artil- 
lery was  massed  near  the  Henry  house.  Against  that  line  was  flung 
18,000  disciplined  Union  troops  under  able  commanders,  for  a  trying 
period  of  three  hours.  Then,  at  about  2  o'clock,  the  well  tried  Con- 
federate line  was  reinforced  by  Kershaw's  Second  and  Cash's  Eighth 
South  Carolina,  Holmes'  and  Early's  brigades  and  two  batteries,  which 
were  placed  with  the  endangered  left  of  the  Confederate  army. 

The  Fights  for  the  Plateau 

The  Union  troops  now  held  the  great  plateau  from  which  they  had 
driven  the  Confederates,  but  were  being  vigorously  assailed  on  the  left 
by  Kershaw  and  Cash,  Early  and  Stuart.  General  Beauregard  or- 
dered the  advance  of  his  center  (Jackson)  and  right  (mostly  South 
Carolina  regiments). 

This  brilliant  charge  swept  the  plateau  of  McDowell's  men.  Wade 
Hampton  fell  wounded,  and  Capt.  James  Conner  assumed  command 
of  the  legion.  Gen.  Barnard  E.  Bee,  the  heroic  and  accomplished 
South  Carolinian,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His  all  too  brief 
service  and  heroic  death  may  be  forgotten,  but  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  having  given  the  sobriquet  "Stonewall"  to  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson.  Col.  C.  H.  Stevens,  a  volunteer  on  his  staff,  and 
the  originator  of  the  Iron  Battery  at  Sumter,  was  severely  wounded. 
Gen.  S.  R.  Gist,  adjutant  general  of  South  Carolina,  was  also  wounded 
while  leading  the  Fourth  Alabama.    Lieut.-Col.  B.  J.  Johnson,  who  fell 
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in  the  first  position  taken  by  the  Hampton  legion,  was  a  distinguished 
son  of  the  Pahnetto  State,  and  Lieut.  O.  R.  Honon,  of  the  Fourth 
Regiment,  who  was  killed  in  front  of  his  company,  had  been  prominent 
in  the  battle  of  the  early  morning. 

Confederate  Victory  Complete 
Reinforced,  the  Federal  troops  made  a  final  effort  to  repossess 
themselves  of  the  plateau,  but  Kirby  Smith's  arrival  on  the  extreme 
left  and  his  prompt  attack  with  Kershaw's  command  and  Stuart's ' 
cavalry,  defeated  the  right  of  McDowell's  advance  and  threw  it  into 
confusion.  The  charge  of  Beauregard's  center  and  right  completed 
the  victory  of  Manassas, 


General  Wade  Hampton  • 

South  Carolina  Troops  at  Manassas 
The  South  Carolina  troops  most  actively  and  prominently  engaged 
at  Manassas  were  the  Second  Regiment,  Col.  J.  B.  Kershaw;  the 
Fourth,  Col.  J.  B.  E.  Sloan;  the  Eighth,  Col.  E.  B.  C.  Cash;  the 
Legion  (Infantry),  Col.  Wade  Hampton,  and  the  Fifth,  Col.  Micah 
Jenkins.  The  last  named  regiment  was  not  engaged  in  the  great  battle, 
but,  under  orders,  crossed  Bull  Run  and  attacked  a  strong  force  in 
front  of  McLean's  ford.  The  command  was  wholly  unsupported  and 
was  forced  to  withdraw.  Colonel  Jenkins  rightly  deeming  an  assault, 
under  the  circumstances,  needless  and  fruitless. 

From  the  official  War  Records,  it  is  stated  that  the  casualties  of 
these  commands  a^regated  43  killed  and  270  wounded,  divided  as 
follows:  Kershaw's  regiment,  5  killed,  43  wounded;  Sloan's  regiment, 
1 1  killed,  79  wounded ;  Jenkins'  regiment,  3  killed,  23  wounded ;  Cash's 
regiment,   5   killed,   23   wounded;   Hampton   Legion,    19  killed,    I02 

•  See  Chapter  XXII  for  illustrition  of  Hampton  Memorial,  Columbia. 
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wounded.  It  the  palm  is  to  go  to  any  of  the  South  Carolina  soldiers 
for  unusual  dash  and  effectiveness  at  Manassas,  it  would  be  placed 
with  those  of  the  Legion;  in  fact.  General  Johnston  afterwards  said 
that  the  day  was  saved  by  Wade  Hampton  of  South  Carolina. 

After  the  battle  of  First  Manassas,  or  First  Bull  Run,  the  South 
Carolina  troops  with  General  Beauregard's  arm^  were  placed  into  two 
brigades.  The  Second,  Third,  Seventh  and  Eighth  regiments  consti- 
tuted General  Bonham's  First  Brigade,  and  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Ninth,  Gen.  D.  R.  Jones's  Third  Brigade.  Greg^s  First  R^ment 
was  at  Norfolk  and  the  Hampton  Legion  was  not  brigaded.  No  im- 
portant event  occurred  in  Virginia,  in  which  the  South  Carolina  troops 
participated,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  of  i86i. 

Federal  Expedition  Against  Port  Royal 

The  temporary  abandonment  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities afforded  a  breathing  spell  to  prepare  another  expedition  on 
a  more  ambitious  scale  for  the  occupation  of  a  site  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast,  preferably  that  of  South  Carolina,  which  should  serve 
as  a  base  for  the  combined  operations  of  Union  forces  by  land  and 
s^.  There  was  no  other  locality  which  promised  so  well  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  military  plan  as  the  roadstead  at  Port  Royal. 
The  port  was  also  much  more  difficult  of  defense  by  land  batteries, 
as  the  headlands  in  Hilton  Head  and  Bay  Point  were  nearly  three 
miles  apart  and  the  harbor  ample  and  deep.  The  largest  war  vessels 
of  that  period  could  enter,  with  little  danger  of  being  damaged  by 
any  shell  which  could  then  be  thrown  from  a  land  battery. 

But  General  Beauregard,  before  leaving  South  Carolina  for  his 
command  in  Virginia,  had  examined  the  Carolina  coasts  and  designated 
certain  points  at  which  defensive  works  should  be  constructed.  To 
Governor  Pickens's  urgent  representations  that  Port  Royal  should  be 
especially  put  in  a  state  of  defense  he  held  forth  little  encouragement, 
but  rather  urged  the  installation  of  such  heavy  guns  on  the  water 
front  as  to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  offensive  against  any  attacking 
fleet. 

Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard 

Under  the  direction  of  Maj.  James  H.  Trapier,  of  the  Engineers, 
and  subsequently  under  the  administration  of  Brig.-Gen.  Roswell  S. 
Ripley,  who  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Military  Department 
of  South  Carolina  of  the  21st  of  August,  the  works  at  the  designated 
points  were  commenced  and  the  construction  was  pressed  rapidly 
forward  with  all  the  means  available.  Maj.  Francis  D.  Lee.  of  the 
Carolina  Engineers,  was  charged  with  the  work  on  Hilton  Head 
Island,  called  Fort  Walker,  and  Captain  Gregory,  of  one  on  Bay  Point, 
called  Fort  Beauregard.* 

In  planning  the  Port  Royal  works,  General  Beauregard  designed 
that  batteries  of  lO-inch  columbiads  and  rifled  guns  should  be  placed 
on  the  water  fronts  of  both  forts,  and  so  directed;  but  the  guns  were 
not  to  be  obtained,  and  Major  Lee  and  Captain  Gregory  were  obliged 
to  mount  the  batteries  with  such  guns  as  the  Confederate  Government 
and  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  could  command.  The  forts  them- 
selves were  admirably  planned  and  constructed,  the  planters  of  the 

♦Gen.  Samuel  Jones's  "Siege  of  Charleston." 
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nek^hborhood  supplying  all  the  labor  necessary,  so  that  by  September  i, 
1801,  they  were  ready  for  the  guns. 

Fort  Walker  mounted  twenty  guns  and  Fort  Beaur^fard,  nineteen, 
but  of  this  armament  Walker  could  use  but  thirteen  and  Beauregard 
but  seven,  against  a  fleet  attack  from  the  front.*  The  remainder  of  the 
guns  were  placed  for  defense  against  attack  by  land,  or  were  too  light 
to  be  of  any  use.  The  twenty  guns  of  Walker  and  Beauregard  that 
were  used  in  the  battle  with  the  fleet  were  wholly  insufficient,  both  in 
weight  of  metal  and  number.  The  heaviest  of  the  guns  in  Walker 
were  two  columbiads,  lO-inch  and  8-inch,  and  a  9-inch  rifled  Dahlgren. 
The  others  were  42,  32  and  24  pounders.  Of  the  seven  guns  in  Beau- 
regard, one  was  a  lo-inch  Columbiad,  and  one  a  24-pounder,  rifled. 
The  remainder  were  42  and  32  pounders. 

r 

Available  Powder  and  Effective  Troops 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  when  Governor  Pickens  was  expecting  a  com- 
bined naval  and  land  demonstration  at  some  point  on  the  Carolina 
coast  south  of  Charleston,  the  supply  of  powder  which  he  had  pur- 
chased from  Connecticut  mills  dunng  December,  i860,  and  January, 
1861,  had  been  materially  reduced.  Besides  consuming  largely  of  the 
stock  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  had  made  generous  loans  to 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  had  supplied  Florida  with  smaller 
quantities.  Of  the  remaining  stock,  the  governor  estimated  that  he 
needed  40,000  pounds  to  supply  "about  100  guns  on  the  coast  below 
Charleston." 

As  to  the  effective  troops  at  his  disposal.  Governor  Pickens  esti- 
mated them  at  about  9,500 — in  the  forts  and  in  the  islands  around 
Charleston,  1,800,  with  a  reserve  force  of  3,000  men  in  the  city.  These 
forces,  with  Manigault's,  Heyward's,  Dunovant's  and  Orr's  regiments, 
<:omprised  the  Confederate  effectives  in  South  Carolina  in  the  fall  of 
1 86 1.  On  the  ist  of  October,  General  Ripley,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  a  brigadier-generalship  in  command  of  the  "Department  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  coast  defenses  of  that  state,"  reported  the  following 
commands,  with  their  stations  (not  including  the  battalion  of  regular 
artillery  and  the  regiment  of  regular  infantry):  Orr's  First  Rifles, 
Sullivan's  Island,  1,521 ;  Hagood's  First,  Cole's  Island  and  stone  forts, 
T,ii5;  Dunevant's  Twelfth,  North  and  South  Edisto,  367;  Manigault's 
Tenth,  Georgetown  and  defenses,  538 ;  Jones's  Fourteenth,  Camp  near 
Aiken,  739 ;  Heyward's  Eleventh,  Beaufort  and  defenses,  758 ;  cavalry, 
camp  near  Columbia,  173;  cavalry,  camp  near  Aiken,  62;  Charleston 
artillery,  Arsenal,  68;  Edwards's  Thirteenth,  DeSaussure's  Fifteenth, 
and  remainder  of  Dunovant's  Twelfth,  2,372.    Total,  7,713. 

Mason  and  Slidell  Captured 

The  substantial  opposition  developed  by  the  South,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Confederate  victory  at  Manassas,  had  called  the  attention 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the  question  of  recognizing  the  Confed- 
eracy as  an  independent  State.  The  South  hoped  that  England  would 
break  the  blockade  to  secure  cotton,  so  as  to  give  work  to  her  idle 
factories  and  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  starving  operatives.  The 
South  did  not  think  that  England  would  take  sides  against  her  be- 
cause of  slavery  and  pointed  out  that  the  North  had  been  "vociferating 

♦Ellison  Capcrs's  "Confederate  Military  History"  (South  Carolina). 
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for  more  than  a  year  that  it  was  not  warring  upon  slavery" ;  but  only 
to  save  the  Union.  At  this  crisis,  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  the  battle  of  First  Manassas  to  her  credit,  the  Confederacy, 
through  President  Davis,  appointed  James  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  to  represent  the  States  at  London  and  Paris. 
They  left  Charleston  on  the  night  of  October  12,  1861,  in  a  blockade 
runner,  bound  for  Havana.  There  they  took  passage  on  the  British 
steamer  Trent  for  Europe,  on  November  7th,  but  on  the  following  day 
the  boat  was  stopped  by  an  American  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wilkes,  and  the  two  commissioners  were  taken  prisoners  to  Boston. 
They  were  not  released  until  the  following  January,  and  President  Lin- 
coln only  averted  war  with  Great  Britain  by  disavowing  Captain 
Wilkes*  act  of  violating  international  law  grossly  on  the  high  seas. 

Expeditionary  Force  Organized  and  Dispatched 

Early  in  the  very  morning  of  the  day  (November  7th)  which  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  the  Trent  from  the  Harbor  of  Havana,  the 
greatest  fleet  of  war  ships  that  had  ever  assembled  in  American  waters 
appeared  off  the  bars  of  Port  Royal  Harbor  of  Carolina.  The  fleet 
had  weathered  fierce  storms,  but  now  easily  rode  the  bright  calm 
waters  of  the  offing,  four  miles  from  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard, 
and,  like  Dewey  at  Manila,  beyond  the  range  of  their  most  powerful 
guns.*  The  fifty  vessels  of  the  Union  Armada  brought  more  than 
12,000  sailors  and  soldiers,  known  by  the  Federal  authorities  as  the 
Expeditionary  Corps.  Admiral  S.  F.  DuPont  was  in  command  of  the 
naval,  and  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  (not  to  be  confounded  with  William 
Tecumseh),  of  the  land  forces. 

The  first  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  expedition  had  been  taken 
early  in  August,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and  the  troops 
had  been  raised  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  all  of  the  New 
England  states  except  Vermont.  The  thirteen  infantry  regiments  had 
been  formed  into  three  brigades,  besides  which  were  various  engineer- 
ing and'  artillery  units  not  brigaded.  Foul  weather  prevented  the  de- 
parture of  the  fleet  from  Hampton  Roads  for  a  week  after  it  had 
assembled  there,  but  although  its  destination  was  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
found secret  and  it  sailed  under  sealed  orders  on  October  20th,  Gover- 
nor Pickens  received  the  following  dispatch  from  the  acting  Con- 
federate secretary  of  war,  on  the  ist  of  November:  "I  have  just  re- 
ceived information  which  I  consider  entirely  reliable  that  the  enenqr's 
expedition  is  intended  for  Port  Royal." 

Governor  Pickens  answered :  "Please  telegraph  Greneral  Anderson 
at  Wilmington,  and  General  Lawton  at  Savannah,  to  send  what  forces 
they  can  spare,  as  the  difficulty  with  us  is  as  to  arms." 

Ripley  replied :  "Will  act  at  once.  A  fine,  strong,  southeast  gale 
blowing,  which  will  keep  him  off  for  a  day  or  so." 

Gale  Scatters  the  Armada 

As  it  proved,  the  "fine,  strong  southeast  gale"  kept  the  investing 
fleet  from  attacking  longer  than  was  expected.  On  November  ist  it 
thoroughly  scattered  the  Union  ships,  wrecked  several  of  the  trans- 
port steamers  and  made  it  necessary  to  throw  overboard  artillery, 
horses  and  other  impedimenta.    One  of  the  troop  ships,  having  aboard 

♦Dcwcy,  however,  was  menaced  by  Spanish  mines  and  torpedoes;  DuPont 
was  not. 
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six  hundred  marines,  went  down,  but  all  were  saved  except  a  cor- 
poral and  six  privates.  On  the  morning  of  November  4th,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  fleet,  the  Wabash,  and  nearly  all  the  vessels  were  off  the 
bars  of  Port  Royal,  some  of  them  reconnoitering  and  all  waiting  for 
the  storm  to  subside.  During  these  preliminaries  a  few  ineffective 
shots  were  exchanged. 

Confederate  Forces  at  Port  Royal 

Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  F.  Drayton,  with  headquarters  at  Beaufort, 
commanded  the  defenses  of  Port  Royal,  and^  on  the  5th  moved  to 
Hilton  Head,  the  site  of  Fort  Walker,  which  promised  to  become 
the  main  center  of  the  engagements.*  The  remote  position  of  Fort 
Beauregard  and  the  interposition  of  the  fleet,  lying  just  out  of  range, 
made  it  impossible  to  reinforce  that  point.  On  the  other  hand,  Fort 
Walker,  just  before  the  engagement  opened,  received  a  reinforcement 
of  the  Fifteenth  Volunteers  (Colonel  DeSaussure),  650  strong;  Geor- 
gia infantry,  4^0,  Capt.  T.  J.  Berry,  and  Captain  Read's  battery  of  two 
twelve-pounder  howitzers. 

When  the  Union  fleet  was  therefore  drawn  up  for  action  before 
Port  Royal,  on  the  morning  of  November  i,  1861,  the  following  was 
the  disposition  of  the  1,300  men,  with  their  commanders,  opposed  to 
this  portentous  expedition:  Col.  William  C.  Hey  ward,  of  the  Elev- 
enth South  Carolina  Volunteers,  was  in  command  at  Fort  Walker. 
Its  gtms  were  manned  by  Companies  A  and  B  of  the  German  Fl)ring 
Artillery,  Capts.  D.  Werner  and  H.  Harms;  Company  C,  Eleventh 
Volunteers,  Capt.  Josiah  Bedon,  and  detachments  from  the  Eleventh 
under  Capt.  D.  S.  Canaday.  Maj.  Arthur  M.  Huger,  of  the  Charles- 
ton Artilfery  Battalion,  was  in  command  of  the  front  batteries,  and 
of  the  whole  fort  after  Col.  John  A.  Wagener  was  disabled.  The 
infantry  support  at  Walker  was  composed  of  three  companies  of  the 
Eleventh  and  four  companies  of  the  Twelfth,  and  a  company  of 
mounted  men  under  Capt.  J.  H.  Screven.  The  fighting  force  of  Fort 
Walker,  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  preparing  to 
cope  with  the  majestic  fleet  about  to  attack,  was  represented  by  thir- 
teen guns  manned  and  supported  by  622  men. 

There  were  therefore  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  all  told,  on  the  7th, 
about  1450  men. 

The  guns  in  Fort  Beauregard  were  manned  by  the  Beaufort  Ar- 
tillery; Company  A,  Eleventh  Volunteers,  Capt.  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr., 
and  Company  D,  Eleventh  Volunteers,  Capt.  J.  J.  Harrison — Captain 
Elliott,  afterward  the  heroic  defender  of  Fort  Sumter,  directing  the 
firing.  The  infantry  support  was  composed  of  six  companies  of  the 
Twelfth.  The  entire  force  at  Fort  Beauregard,  commanded  by  Col.  R. 
G.  M.  Dunovant,  amounted  to  640  men  and  seven  guns. 

In  other  words,  at  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard  and  opposed  to 
the  great  Union  fleet  armed  with  the  most  powerful  guns  of  the  day, 
was  a  force  of  1,450  men,  serving  and  supporting  twenty  guns,  most 
of  them  of  small  caliber  and  short  range.  They  were  there  to  defend 
Port  Royal  against  this  magnificent  armada  of  nearly  fifty  vessels, 
carrying  150  guns,  manned  by  full  complements  of  men,  a  battalion 

♦Capt.  Percival  Drayton  commanded  the  U.  S.  S.  Pocahontes.  General 
and  Captain  Drayton,  under  two  flags,  were  half-brothers;  sons  of  Col.  Wm. 
Drayton  of  Anti-Nullification  fame.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Port  Royal 
the  mother  of  Captain  Drayton  Uy  dymgm  Philadelphia.  Amon^  ^5^^"* 
words  were :  "Percy  fired  at  Tom ;  Tom  fired  at  Percy" ;  and  agam,  ''Percy 
fired  at  Tom ;  Tom  fired  at  Percy" ! 
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of  600  marines  and  General  Sherman's  Expeditionary  Corps  of  12,653 
soldiers. 

BOMBASDMENT  AND  FaLL  OF  PORT  ROYAL 

General  Drayton,  writing  of  that  beautiful  clear  morning  of  tfie 
7th,  which  broke  over  the  harbor  at  Port  Royal,  says :  '*Not  a  ripple 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  water  to  disturb  the  accuracy  of  fire  from 
the  broad  decks  of  that  magnificent  armada,  about  advancing  in  battle 
array."  The  attack  came  about  9  o'clock,  nineteen  of  die  battleships 
moving  up  and  following  each  other  in  dose  order,  firing  upon  Fort 
Beauregard  as  they  passed,  then  turning  to  the  left  and  soutib,  passing 
in  range  of  Walker  and  pouring  broadside  after  broadside  into  that 
fort.  Captain  Elliott  reports:  "This  circuit  was  performed  three 
times,  after  which  they  remained  out  of  range  of  any  except  our 
heaviest  guns."  From  this  position  the  heavy  metal  and  long  range 
guns  of  nineteen  batteries  poured  forth  a  ceaseless  bombardment  of 
both  Beauregard  and  Walker,  but  paying  most  attention  to  the  latter. 

♦  Both  forts  replied  with  determination,  the  gunners  standing  faith- 
fully to  their  guns,  but  the  vastly  superior  weight  of  metal  and  the 
number  of  the  Federal  batteries,  and  the  distance  of  their  positions 
from  the  forts  (never  less  than  2,500  yards  from  Beauregard  and 
2,000  from  Walker)  made  the  contest  hopeless  for  the  Confederates 
almost  from  the  first  shot.  Shortly  after  the  engagement  b^^an,  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  vessels  took  flanking  positions  out  of  readi  of  the 
thirty-two  poimder  guns  in  Walker,  and  raked  the  parapet  of  the 
fort.  "So  soon  as  these  positions  had  been  established,"  reported  Major 
Huger,  "the  fort  was  simply  fought  as  a  point  of  honor,  for  from 
that  time  we  were  defeated."  This  flank  fire,  with  the  incessant  dis- 
charge of  the  fleet's  heavy  batteries,  dismounted  or  disabled  most 
of  Fort  Walker's  guns. 

Between  12  and  i  o'clock  Colonel  Wagener,  in  active  command  of 
the  fort,  was  disabled  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell  and  was  succeeded  by 
Major  Huger.  Soon  after  i  o'clock  but  three  guns  were  in  servicea- 
ble condition  on  the  water-front  and  the  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  order  was  given  to  cease  firing  and  abandon  the  fort. 
Then  Captain  Harmes,  with  three  gun  detachments,  was  left  to 
maintain  a  show  of  resistance  by  a  slow  fire  from  serviceable  guns, 
while  the  wounded  were  carried  to  the  rear.  The  garrison  then  aban- 
doned the  fort,  gained  their  supports,  and  the  whole,  including 
Col.  W.  H.  Stiles's  Georgia  Regiment,  which  had  just  arrived,  re- 
treated hastily  from  the  island. 

The  flight  of  the  Fort  Walker  garrison  was  witnessed  from  the 
naval  outlooks  of  the  Union  vessels  and  the  flag-officer  dispatched 
Commander  John  Rodgers  ashore  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Finding  the 
fort  abandoned,  he  hoisted  the  Union  flag  over  it,  and  a  little  later 
a  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was  sent  ashore  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  work. 

At  Fort  Beauregard,  the  fight  went  more  fortunately  for  tbe 
Confederates.  A  caisson  was  exploded  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet  and 
the  rifled  twenty-four-pounder  burst,  several  men  and  officers  beine 
wounded  by  these  events,  but  none  of  the  guns  were  dismounted  and 
Captain  Elliott  only  ceased  fire  when  Walker  was  abandoned.  In  his 
report  he  says:  "Our  fire  was  directed  almost  exclusively  at  the 
larger  vessels.    They  were  seen  to  be  struck  repeatedly,  but  the  dis- 

♦  Ellison  Capers'  "Confederate  Military  History"  (South  Carolina). 
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tance,  never  less  than  2,500  yards,  prevented  our  ascertaining  Ae 
extent  of  kijury."  General  Dra)rton  successfully  conducted  his  re- 
treat from  Hilton  Head,  and  Colonel  Dunovant  from  Bay  Point,  all 
the  troops  being  safely  concentrated  on  the  mainland  behind  Beaufort 
No  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  retreating  Confederates,  who 
did  not  evacuate  the  island  until  the  next  morning. 

Tatnall's  Mosquito  Fleet 

The  fleet  of  river  steamboats  under  Commodore  Tatnall,  after 
assisting  in  ferrying  the  troops  across  Skull  Creek,  proceeded  to  Sa- 
vannah by  the  inland  passage.  Commodore  Tatnall's  little  "mosquito 
fleet"  comprised  the  river  steamer  Savannah  (flagship!)  improvised 
into  a  man-of-war,  Lieut.  J.  N.  Maffitt  commanding ;  and  the  £^rmored 
tugs  Resolute,  Lieut.  J.  Pembroke  Jones;  Sampson,  Lieut.  J.  Kennard; 
and  Lady  Davis,  Lieut.  J.  Rutledge.  That  distinguished  commodore 
needs  no  explanation  of  why  he  failed  to  accomplish  anything  against 
the  Leviathans  under  DuPont.  Suffice  it  to  quote  Rear  Acuniral 
Ammen,  U.  S.  N.,  who  said:  "The  vessels  composing  Tatnall's 
squadron  were  poorly  adapted  for  successfully  opposing  those  ad- 
vancing and  now  within  fair  range  of  the  earthworks.  Tatnall's 
were  what  were  known  as  'river  steamers,'  exttemely  vulnerable, 
boilers  and  machinery  fully  exposed,  and  the  guns  ♦  *  *  of  in- 
ferior calibre." 

When  Fort  Walker  was  evacuated.  Colonel  Donovant  ordered 
Captain  Elliott  to  abandon  Fort  Beauregard.  In  the  afternoon  and 
night,  therefore,  the  men  retreated  to  Beaufort  across  Edding's  Island, 
by  a  narrow,  marshy  and  difficult  trail.  Their  escape  was  effected 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Union  forces. 

Fatalities  on  Both  Sides 

The  Confederate  loss  on  Hilton  Head  was  11  killed  and  35  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  in  Fort  Beauregard  Captain  Elliott  and  12  men 
were  badly  wounded.    In  the  fleet,  8  were  killed  and  23  wounded. 

Startling  Effect  of  Union  Victory 

On  the  day  following  the  reduction  of  the  two  forts  and  the  fall 
of  Port  Royal  before  such  overwhelming  odds.  General  Sherman,  the 
commander  of  the  expeditionary  land  forces,  disembarked  most  of 
his  men  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  to  commence  the  construction  of 
an  intrenched  camp  and  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  base  of  opera- 
tions for  interior  campaigning.  The  intricate  system  of  waterways 
penetrating  and  netting  the  sea  region  of  cotton  and  rice  plantations 
— the  richest  stretch  of  cultivated  land  in  the  South — also  gave  access 
to  Union  gtmboats  of  considerable  draft ; .  and  the  entire  situation 
was  calculated  to  throw  the  country  into  a  panic.  The  handsome 
residences  and  luxurious  estates  of  the  planters  were  unusually  ex- 
posed to  marauders,  white  and  black,  as  most  of  the  proprietors, 
young  and  old,  had  already  joined  the  army  and  were  absent  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  day  after  landing  at  Hilton  Head,  General  Sherman  reports 
to  the  adjutant  general:  "The  effect  of  this  victory  is  startling. 
Every  white  inhabitant  has  left  the  island.  The  wealthy  islands  of 
Saint  Helena,  Ladies  and  most  of  Port  Royal  are  abandoned  by  tlje 
whites,  and  the  beautiful  estates  of  the  planters,  with  all  their  im- 
mense property,  left  to  the  pillage  of  hordes  of  apparently  disaffected 
blacks,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  panic  has  extended  to  the  fort 
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on  the  north  end  of  Reynolds's  Island  commanding  the  anchorage  of 
Saint  Helena  Sound." 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Department  Commander-in-Chief 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1861,  the  same  day  that  General  Sher- 
man made  this  distressful  report,  the  president  of  the  Confederacy 
ordered  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  take  command  of  the  department  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  A  policy  was  at  once  inaugurated 
which  called  for  immense  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  planters,  their 
families  and  the  citizens  generally  of  the  coastal  region,  but  which 
also  promised  to  injure  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  many  of  the  sup- 
plies, including  his  very  subsistence,  upon  which  he  was  depending. 

Exodus  of  Soldiers  and  Planters  to  Interior 

It  was  evident  to  General  Lee,  also,  that  the  mouths  of  the 
Carolina  rivers  and  the  sea  islands,  except  those  immediately  sur- 
rounding Charleston,  could  not  be  defended  with  the  guns  and  troops 
at  his  command.  Disappointing  and  distressing  as  this  decision  was 
to  Governor  Pickens  and  the  planters,  whose  estates  and  homes  must 
be  abandoned  and  ruined.  General  Lee  prepared  for  the  inevitable. 
He  wrote  to  General  Ripley,  whom  he  had  succeeded  as  general  com- 
mander and  whom  he  had  appointed  as  head  of  one  of  the  military 
districts  into  which  he  had  divided  his  department,  to  this  effect: 
''I  am  in  favor  of  abandoning  all  exposed  points  as  far  as  possible 
within  reach  of  the  enemy's  fleet  of  gunboats  and  of  taking  mterior 
positions,  where  all  can  meet  on  more  equal  terms.  All  our  re- 
sources should  be  applied  to  those  positions."  Subsequently,  the  gov- 
ernment at  Richmond  ordered  General  Lee,  by  telegraph,  to  with- 
draw all  his  forces  from  the  islands  to  the  mainland,  aod  it  was  in 
the  prompt  fulfillment  of  that  order,  and  his  own  suggestion  that  the 
exposed  positions  on  the  coast  be  abandoned,  that  the  richest  and 
most  opulent  belt  in  South  Carolina  was  virtually  swept  clear  of  its 
home  people  and  all  that  gave  it  charm  and  stabikty. 

Lee's  Military  Districts 

When  General  Lee  assumed  command  of  the  Confederate  military 
department  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  he  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Coosawhatchie,  and  divided  the  line  of  defense  into  five 
military  districts.  From  east  to  west,  they  were  defined  and  com- 
manded as  follows:  The  First,  from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  the 
South  Santee,  under  Col.  A.  M.  Manigault,  Tenth  Volunteers,  with 
headquarters  at  Georgetown;  the  Second,  from  the  South  Santee  to 
the  Stono.  embracing  Charleston  and  its  harbor,  under  Gren.  R.  S. 
Ripley,  with  headquarters  at  Charleston;  the  Third,  from  the  Stono 
to  the  Ashepoo,  under  Gen.  N.  G.  Evans,  with  headquarters  at  Adams 
Run;  the  Fourth,  from  Ashepoo  to  Port  Royal  entrance,  under 
Gen.  J.  C.  Pemberton,  with  headquarters  at  Coosawhatchie ;  the  Fifllu 
the  country  between  the  last  named  boundary  to  the  Savannah  Rtvcf , 
under  Gen.  T.  F.  Drayton,  with  headquarters  at  Hardeeville. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 
CLOSING  AROUND  CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH 

When  it  became  known  in  Richmond  that  the  fleet  and  expedi- 
tionary corps  had  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  the  War  Department  of  the 
Confederate  government  formed  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Florida  into  a  military  department,  assigning  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 
to  its  command.  As  always,  he  promptly  responded  to  this  assign- 
ment, and  reporting  at  Coosawhatchie,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Charles- 
ton &  Savannah  Railroad  to  Port  Royal  Ferry,  started  for  the  scene 
of  the  threatened  engagement.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  7th, 
while  riding  to  Hilton  Head,  he  met  General  Ripley  and  learned  from 
him  of  the  fall  of  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederates  from  perhaps  the  finest  hartor  on  the  coast.  It  was 
plain  to  the  far-seeing  Confederate  general  that  the  possession  of 
Port  Royal  gave  the  Federal  forces  control  of  the  inland  waters  of 
South  Carolina,  by  which  they  might  cut  around  Charleston,  which 
proved  to  be  the  plan  adopted  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Port  Royal,  while  the  land  forces  of 
General  Sherman  were  reconnoitering  Hilton  Head  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands  and  making  their  camp  as  secure  and  comfortable  as 
possible,  three  gunboats  of  the  fleet  steamed  up  the  Beaufort  River, 
the  largest  arm  of  the  Sound,  and,  as  the  Confederates  had  been 
unable  to  erect  batteries  on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  were  not  mo- 
lested in  their  course  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
town  of  Beaufort.  When  the  gunboats  came  in  sight  of  the  town, 
it  was  found  that  all  the  opulent  planters  and  other  well-to-do  resi- 
dents of  the  place  had  deserted  their  luxurious  homes  arid  left  them 
to  the  mercy  of  the  blacks.  It  is  said  that  there  was  only  one  white 
person  at  Beaufort,  and  he  a  native  of  New  England,  when  the 
Union  forces  arrived,  a  few  horsemen  being  seen  to  ride  away  at 
their  approach. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  trying  problem  which  confronted  the 
Union  troops  of  occupation.  The  negroes  left  without  masters  or 
guidance  could  not  be  left  to  starve;  neither  would  they  voluntarily 
work  and  become  self-supporting.*  To  relieve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  such  a  burden  and  make  the  negroes  self-sustaining.  General 
Sherman  divided  the  Port  Royal  country  into  districts,  over  each  of 
which  he  proposed  to  appoint  an  agent  or  overseer  to  organize  the 
slaves  and  direct  them  in  working  the  plantations.  All  of  the  horses 
and  mules  having  been  carried  off  and  most  of  them  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Government,  it  was  necessary  to  procure 
others,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  having  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  called  on  the  sec- 
retary of  war  to  furnish  the  necessary  teams.  Later  treasury  agents 
were  sent  to  South  Carolina  to  gather  up  any  property  they  could 
find  and  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government.  Their 
pernicious  activities  often  clashed  with  the  orderly  conduct  of  military 

♦  General  Samuel  Jones :  "Siege  of  Charleston." 
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matters,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Federal  officers  sent  stem  protests  to 
Washington. 

"Early  in  March,"  says  Hazard  Stevens,  in  the  Life  of  Gen.  I.  I. 
Stevens,  "there  descended  on  the  Department  of  the  South  at  Hilton 
Head,  like  the  locusts  in  Egypt,  a  swarm  of  treasury  agents  and 
humanitarians,  male  and  female,  all  zealously  bent  on  educating  the 
*freedmen,'  as  they  immediately  dubbed  the  blacks.  *  ♦  *  They 
met  ,with  a  cold  and  ungracious  reception  from  General  Sherman, 
who  declared  that  their  coming  was  imcalled  for  and  entirely  pre- 
mature, and  incontinently  packed  them  off  to  Beaufort  to  the  care  of 
General  Stevens,  thus  washing  his  hands  of  them." 

• 

Considerate  Conduct  of  Gen.  I.  I.  Stevens 

No  Union  officer  who  participated  in  the  operations  against  Port 
Royal  and  remained  with  the  army  of  occupation  earned  greater 
respect  for  his  impartial  treatment  of  Confederate  residents  than 
Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  one  of  the  three  brigadier  generals  of  the 
expeditionary  corps  who  had  come  to  the  South  "not  to  free  the 
slaves,  but  to  preserve  the  Union."  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
friendly  attitude  toward  him  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  enemies 
of  war  are  thus  told  by  his  son,  Hazard  Stevens.  His  statements 
have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  foregoing  comments  on  the  clashes 
of  authority  between  the  civil  and  military  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Port  Royal  district. 

"After  the  action  of  Port  Royal  Ferry,"  says  the  author,  "Gen- 
eral Stevens  continued  to  hold  Beaufort  and  the  neighboring  islands 
for  five  months  without  the  occurrence  of  any  military  event  of  im- 
portance, chiefly  occupied  in  thoroughly  drilling  and  disciplining  his 
troops.  *  *  *  His  attention,  moreover,  was  largely  taken  up  with 
other  matters,  not  military,  but  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions there.  He  caused  the  public  library,  with  several  fine  private 
libraries  added  to  it,  to  be  put  in  order,  restored  to  the  shelves  and 
catalogued,  and  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

"Corporal  Joseph  Matthews,  Joseph  Hall  and  George  Lispenard,  of 
Company  E  of  the  Highlanders,  were  busy  at  work  for  several  months. 
He  intended  that  the  library,  thus  preserved,  should  be  cared  for  and 
kept  in  the  town  where  it  belonged,  and  restored  to  the  inhabitants 
when  they  resumed  their  allegiance  and  returned  to  their  homes.* 
But  one  day  the  treasury  agent.  Col.  William  H.  Reynolds,  presented 
himself  and  demanded  the  books,  as  captured  rebel  property,  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government — a  demand  which  General 
Stevens  indignantly  and  peremptorily  rejected.     A  month  later,  the 

♦The  noble  stand  of  General  Stevens  against  the  wholesale  plunder  of 
private  property  is  remembered  to  his  honor  by  the  people  •£  Beaufort  and 
South  Carolina.  The  libraries,  public  and  private,  were  carried  to  Washington 
and  there  lost  or  destroyed.  Congress,  in  recent  years,  has  made  restitution  to 
many  southern  churches  and  colleges  for  property  seriously  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, but  strange  to  say,  the  people  of  Beaufort  have  appealed  in  vain  for 
their  lost  library — or  its  money  value.  The  community  was  probably  unique 
in  South  Carolina  because  of  the  general  culture  of  the  people.  Mr.  George 
Elliott  had  written  as  follows,  in  1857 :  "There  are  distributed  from  the  Beaufort 
postoffice  annually  33,124  newspapers,  3,460  magazines  and  other  periodicals, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  i^nd  a  single  (white)  man  or  woman,  a  native  of 
the  parish  that  cannot  read  and  write.  The  public  schools  have  been  alwasrs 
of  the  first  character  and  the  evidence  of  this  is,  that  our  young  men,  at  various 
times,  have  carried  off  the  first  honors  at  Cambridge,  at  Yale,  at  Princeton,  at 

\\'l  fiQlumhisL   (S.  C.)   and  at  Charleston  College,  and  this  in  a  parish  that  has 

"•^*/'.' :  ^'ot  above  1,200  white  inhabitants." 
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agent  again  appeared  with  a  formal  demand  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  the  library,  indorsed  by  General  Sherman,  with  an 
order  to  give  it  up.  Even  then,  General  Stevens  suspended  the 
order  and  wrote  a  strong  protest  to  General  Sherman,  setting  forth 
the  vandal  character  of  the  proposed  action,  and  urging  him  to  rep- 
resent the  matter  in  its  true  Hght  to  the  Government,  and  secure  the 
revocation  of  the  order.  But  General  Sherman  was  unwilling  to 
take  such  a  responsibility  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  give  up 
the  books. 

"General  Stevens  disapproved  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
sending  such  treasury  agents  into  the  field  with  independent  authority 
to  gather  up  cotton  and  other  property,  as  meddling  with  military 
operations,  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  military  commanders  and 
opening  the  door  for  dishonest  or  over-zealous  agents  to  plunder  pri- 
vate property.  Such  work,  he  declared,  should  be  done  by  the  army 
through  the  quartermaster's  department."  • 

Stone  Fleet  Scuttled  Off  Charleston 

In  December,  1861,  the  Federal  Government,  disgusted  with  the 
failure  of  the  ships  of  war  to  stop  blockade-running,  determined  upon 
what  they  deemed  the  brilliant  scheme  of  sealing  up  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah and  other  southern  ports  by  sinking  in  their  channels  hulks 
loaded  with  stone.  The  ultimate  failure  was  ludicrous,  indeed  the 
effect  in  the  end  was  to  scour  the  channels  deeper,  but  the  effort 
created  world-wide  comment  and  general  condemnation  at  the  time. 
England  and  France,  in  parliament  at  home,  and  through  their  min- 
isters at  Washington,  formally  protested  at  what  was  considered  a 
barbarous  mode  of  warfare;  that  is,  the  attempt  to  close  forever  the 
avenues  through  which  commerce  must  seek  ineress  to  and  egress 
from  a  seaport.  The  London  Times  said :  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  itself  emphatically  admitted  the  failure  of  their  naval 
blockade  by  an  act  of  barbarity  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  national  wars."  The  New  England  whalers  had  plenty  of  worn- 
out  ships  from  which  they  reaped  a  golden  harvest  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fifty  or  sixty  such  craft  were  purchased,  twenty-five  of  which, 
carrying  over  6,000  tons  of  stone,  were  brought  to  Charleston,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1 861,  and  scuttled  in  the  channels.  Five  of  the  hulks  came 
from  New  London,  eleven  from  New  Bedford,  and  the  others  from 
neighboring  ports.  Dr.  J.  T.  Scharf,  in  his  "History  of  the  Con- 
federate Navy"  says:  "The  sapient  landsmen  who  invented  it  had 
never  counted  upon  the  power  of  the  tidal  currents  of  the  harbor  by 
which  some  of  the  hulks  were  broken  up  and  their  fragments  washed 
away;  others  settled  below  the  ever  shifting  sands,  and  such  as  re- 
mained in  place  helped,  by  concentrating  the  currents,  jetty-fashion, 
to  scour  the  channels  deeper!" 

Commander  Percival  Drayton  and  His  Work 

By  the  last  of  December,  1861,  all  the  inland  waters  which  could 
have  a  military  bearing  upon  the  situation  in  South  Carolina  had  been 
reconnoitered  or  examined  by  the  lighter  draft  gunboats  of  the  Union 
navy  up  and  down  the  coast.  This  work  of  exploration  was  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Com.  Percival  Drayton,  brother  of  the 
Confederate  commander  of  the  Beaufort  District,  who  was  a  native  of 
the  Hilton  Head  region  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  coastal 
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country.  With  him  was  Captain  Boutelle,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
coast  survey  duty  for  the  Federal  Government  and  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  water  cpurses  of  the  Carolina  coast  as  well  as 
of  the  residences  of  the  planters  at  which  he  had  often  visited. 

On  Otter  Island,*  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Helena  Sound,  the  expedi- 
tion of  three  steamers  under  these  capable  and  well  posted  Union 
officers  found  a  deserted  field  work,  which  they  occupied,  and  on  the 
Coosaw  and  Ashepoo  rivers  they  discovered  others.  These  they  also 
occupied,  controlling,  as  they  did,  much  of  the  inland  navigation 
tributary  to  Charleston.  Then  Commander  Drayton  extended  his  ex- 
plorations to  the  Edisto  region,  and  took  possession  of  abandoned 
earthworks,  where  he  found  the  first  signs  of  the  enemy  in  Col.  John 
L.  Branch's  Rifle  Regiment  of  nearly  300  men,  who,  however,  aban- 
doned the  camp  on  Wadmalaw  Island,  a  few  miles  from  Edisto. 

Com.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  also  with  three  gunboats,  was  sent  to 
explore  the  Georgia  cpast  and  inland  waters  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  southward  for  twenty  miles  or  so.  Several  abandoned  works 
were  found,  and  one  on  Green  Island  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Great  Ogeechee  River,  threw  a  couple  of  shells  at 
the  gunboats  as  they  approached,  the  first  signs  of  opposition  the 
Federal  forces  had  met  since  the  engagements  at  Forts  Walker  and 
Beauregard. 

The  appearance  of  the  Union  gunboats  in  the  vicinity  of  a  planta- 
tion was  generally  a  signal  to  the  master,  or  his  agent,  to  set  fire  to 
the  cotton  houses  to  prevent  the  crop  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  reconnoissances  were  made  chiefly  from  late  No- 
vember to  late  December.  If  they  had  been  made  earlier,  the  arma- 
ments of  some  of  the  abandoned  Confederate  works  would  have 
fallen  into  Union  hands. 

Interior  Confederate  Forces 

.To  oppose  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union  Expedition, 
South  Carolina  had,  at  first,  about  4,000  men  outside  of  Charleston 
and  occupying  the  country  to  the  Savannah  River.  On  retreating 
from  Hilton  Head,  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Drayton  had  halted  his  command 
of  less  than  1,000  men  at  BluflFton,  about  eleven  miles  from  Fort 
Walker,  the  Georgia  troops  continuing  their  march  to  Savannah. 
Colonel  Dunovant,  in  active  command  of  Fort  Beauregard,  was  halted 
on  the  road  to  Pocotaligo.  Both  commands  were  almost  destitute 
of  equipment.  There  was  also  a  regiment  of  North  Carolina  volun- 
teers, and  half  a  dozen  companies  of  South  Carolina  infantry  and 
cavalry,  unsupported  by  field  artillery  in  the  Coosawhatchie  neighbor- 
hood.    And  that  was  all. 

The  most  important  military  district  in  South  Carolina  was  that 
assigned  to  General  Ripley,  stretching  from  the  Santee  to  the  Stono 
rivers  with  headquarters  at  Charleston,  and  to  him  fell  the  vital  duty 
of  guarding  the  railroad  bridges,  upon  which  depended  the  interior 
land  access  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  so  disposing  of  the  in- 
adequate forces  at  his  command  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  them 
when  the  Unionists  should  attack  any  definite  point.  General  Drayton, 
with  a  part  of  Martin's  regiment  of  cavalry  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colcock  and  Hey  ward's  and  DeSaussure's  regiments,  was  watching 
BluflFton  and  the  roads  to  Hendersonville.  The  landings  on  the  Broad 
River,  in  front  of  Grahamville,  were  guarded  by  two  North  Carolina 
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regiments,  with  artillery  under  Col.  A.  J.  Gonzales,  Captain  Treze- 
vant's  company  of  cavalry,  the  Charleston  Light  Dragoons  and  the 
Rutledge  Mounted  Riflemen.  Colonel  Edwards's  regiment  and  Moore's 
light  battery  were  at  Coosawhatchie,  Colonel  Dunovant's  at  Pocotaligo, 
and  Colonel  Jones's,  with  Fripp's  company  of  cavalry,  in  front  of  the 
important  landing  at  Port  Royal  Ferry.  At  the  landings  on  the  Com- 
bahee,  Ashepoo  and  Edisto  rivers,  was  also  a  part  of  Martin's  cavalry 
engaged  in  observation  or  scouting. 

On  General  Ripley  therefore  rested  the  grave  responsibility  of  ac- 
tively defending  Charleston  and  on  Brig.-Gen.  A.  R.  Lawton  and  Brig.- 
Gen.  James  H.  Trapier  (the  former  in  command  of  Georgia  as  a  whole 
and  the  latter  especially  of  middle  and  east  Georgia)  the  defense  of 
Savannah. 

Pickens  and  Lee  Estimate  State  Forces 

On  November  19th,  nearly  two  weeks  after  the  investment  and 
fall  of  Port  Royal,  Governor  Pickens  reported  to  General  Lee  that 
there  were  13,000  South  Carolina  troops  in  the  State — that  is,  on 
paper — distributed  from  Georgetown  to  Hardeeville,  a  distance  of 
some  175  miles,  over  half  of  which  there  was  no  railroad  communica- 
tion whatever.  A  large  portion  of  this  force  was  held  in  Charleston's 
defensive  works.  In  Georgia,  within  twenty  miles  of  Savannah,  there 
were  ^bout  5,500  troops. 

As  late  as  December  24th,  when  the  Union  Expeditionary  Corps 
had  made  many  explorations  of  the  Carolina  coast  and  country  well 
into  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  important  military  points  along  the 
Georgia  coast.  General  Lee  wrote  to  Judge  Magrath,  president  of  the 
State  Convention  about  to  assemble,  in  regard  to  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  the  defense  of  South  Carolina :  "I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  an  accurate  report  of  the  troops  under  my  command 
in  the  State.  I  hope  it  may  be  as  large  as  you  state,  but  I  am  sure 
those  for  duty  fall  far  short  of  it.  For  instance,  DeSaussure's  brigade 
is  put  down  at  3,420  men.    When  last  in  Charleston  (the  day  I  in- 

3uired)  I  was  informed  that  in  one  regiment  there  were  no  men  for 
uty  in  camp  on  the  race  course,  and  in  the  other  about  200.  Colonel 
Branch,  I  am  told,  had  only  atx>ut  200  men  with  him  at  Rockville, 
though  I  have  had  no  official  report  of  his  retreat  from  there.  The 
companies  of  mounted  men  in  the  service  are  very  much  reduced. 
The  Charleston  Light  Dragoons  and  Rutledge  Mounted  Rifles  have 
about  45  men  each.  The  companies  of  Colonel  Martin's  regiment  are 
very  small.  One  of  them,  Captain  Fripp's,  reports  4  commissioned 
officers  and  19  privates.  It  is  very  expensive  to  retain  in  service  com- 
panies of  such  strength,  and  I  think  all  had  better  be  reorganized. 

"I  have  only  on  this  line  (the  letter  was  written  at  his  headquarters 
at  Coosawhatchie)  for  field  operations.  Hey  ward's,  DeSaussure's, 
Dunovant's,  Jones's  and  Edwards's  regiments  from  South  Carolina,  and 
Martin's  cavalry.  General  Ripley  writes  that  Elford's  and  Means's 
regiments  are  poorly  armed  and  equipped  and  at  present  ineffective, 
and  that  the  organization  of  the  troops  thrown  forward  on  James 
Island  is  so  brittle  that  he  fears  it  will  break.  The  garrisons  at  Moul- 
trie, Sumter,  Johnson  and  the  fixed  batteries — the  best  and  most  stable 
of  our  forces — cannot  be  removed  from  them;  neither  can  those  at 
Georgetown,  and  should  not  be  counted  among  those  for  operations  in 
the  field. 

"You  must  not  understand  that  this  is  written  in  a  complaining 
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spirit.  I  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  wish  you  to  understand 
them,  explain  them  to  the  governor  and,  if  possible,  remove  them. 
Our  enemy  increases  in  strength  faster  than  we  do.  Where  he  will 
strike  I  do  not  know,  but  the  blow,  when  it  falls,  will  be  hard." 

To  General  Ripley  he  writes :  "Unless  more  field  artillery  can  be 
obtained,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  make  head  against  the  enemy 
should  he  land  in  any  force." 

On  the  27th  of  December^  1861,  General  Lee  wrote  to  Governor 
Pickens  that  his  movable  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  State,  not  in- 
cluding the  garrisons  of  the  forts  at  Georgetown,  Forts  Moultrie, 
Sumter  and  Johnson,  and  Castle  Pinckney,  at  Charleston,  and  the 
works  for  the  defense  of  the  approaches  through  Stono,  Wappoo,  etc., 
which  could  not  be  moved  from  their  posts,  amounted  to  10,036  Con- 
federate troops — the  Fourth  Brigade,  South  Carolina  militia,  1,531 
strong;  Colonel  Martin's  mounted  regiment,  567  strong;  Qingman's 
and  Radcliffe's  North  Carolina  regiments;  the  Eighth  and  Sixteenth 
Tennessee,  and  Colonel  Starke's  Virginia  regiment,  the  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  troops  being  brigaded  under  General  Donelson. 

Federals  Decide  to  Invest  Fort  Pulaski 

Although  at  this  day,  the  historian  knows  how  small  and  weak  was 
the  Confederate  opposition  to  the  Union  army  and  navy  of  occupation, 
the  Federal  commanders  had  formed  an  exaggerated  idea '  of  its 
strength  and  were  undecided  as  to  what  should  be  their  general  plan 
of  campaign.  While  the  discussion  was  progressing  between  Admiral 
DuPont  and  General  Sherman,  in  long-distance  correspondence  with 
General  McClellan,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  army,  the 
Confederates  were  strengthening  and  disposing  of  their  forces  and 
making  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. Finally  McClellan  discouraged  the  siege  of  Savannah  altogether, 
which  had  been  favored  by  Sherman,  but  advised  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  at  the  head  of  Tybee  Roads,  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  but 
effectually  commanding  both  channels  of  the  Savannah  River.  The 
investment  of  Charleston,  as  a  far  more  difficult  task,  was  left  to  a 
later  period. 

Everything  remained  quiet  in  the  Port  Royal  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  capture  of  a  deserted  earthwork,  by  a  brigade  under 
Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  causeway  leading  to 
the  ferry.  The  Confederates  lost  altogether,  eight  killed  and  twenty- 
four  wounded  in  the  engagement  and  the  Unionists  two  men  killed, 
twelve  wounded  and  one  captured.  During  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  fleet  continued  the  exploration  of  rivers,  sounding  of  dian- 
nels  and  landing  of  reconnoitering  parties  on  the  various  islands. 

Edisto  Island  was  garrisoned  early  in  February  and  the  commander. 
Col.  Henry  Moore,  of  the  Forty-seventh  New  York,  wrote  to  the 
adjutant  general  in  Washington,  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  that  he  was 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Charleston;  that  he  considered  Edisto 
Island  "the  great  key"  to  that  city,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
men  could,  "in  less  than  three  days,  be  in  Charleston." 

On  March  2,  1862,  President  Davis  called  General  Lee  from  the 
southern  field  to  Richmond,  where  he  at  once  assumed  his  greater 
responsibilities  and  continued  the  career  which  was  to  give  him  a  com- 
manding place  in  militar>'  history.  Ma j. -Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command  of  the  Confederate  Department  of  the  South. 
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Beauregard  in  Charleston  Again 

The  late  Gen.  A.  L.  Long,  one  of  Lee's  biographers,  has  recklessly 
claimed  that  the  great  Confederate  chieftain  conceived  and  built  the 
"impenetrable  barrier"  which  defeated  the  plans  of  "the  combined 
Federal  forces  operating  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
General  Lee's  place  as  the  greatest  soldier,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Jackson,  on  either  side  m  the  War  of  Secession  is  now  generally 
conceded  at  the  North  and  universally  in  Europe,  and  so  he  needs  no 
borrowed  laurels."  "The  real  barrier '  that  stopped  Dahlgren  and  Gill- 
more,  and  "through  which  they  never  could  break  consisted  in  the 
magnificent  works  on  James,  Sullivan's,  and  Morris  Islands,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Charleston  Harbor,  and  in  the  city  proper — all  due 
to  the  engineering  capacity  of  General  Beauregard,  who  conceived  and 
executed  them.  Major-General  Pemberton,  Lee's  successor,  pro- 
claimed martial  law  in  Charleston,  without  authority  or  reason  it  was 
claimed,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Governor  Pickens.  He  had  also 
advised  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  coast-line  of  defenses.  This  so 
exasperated  South  Carolinians  that  Governor  Pickens  had  written  to 
Richmond  demanding  the  immediate  removal  of  General  Pemberton, 
and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people  Beauregard  was  sent  to  the  city 
where  he  mainly  established  his  fame.  Not  unfitly  did  Beauregard 
in  his  last  will  bequeath  his  sword  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  there 
it  will  be  treasured  for  all  time. 

Generals  Hunter  and  Benham,  U.  S.  A. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1862,  the  War  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  created  a  military  department  comprising  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  It  was  called  the  Department  of  the  South,  and 
Ma j  .-Gen.  David  Hunter,  the  amateur  emancipator,  was  assigned  to  its 
command,  thus  superseding  Brig.-Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman.  The  notori- 
ously incompetent  Brig.-Gen.  H.  W.  Benham  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Expeditionary  Corps,  designated  as  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  the  South.  General  Hunter  assumed  com- 
mand on  March  31st,  and  was  on  Tybee  Island  in  time  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  report  its  reduction  to  his  government. 

At  the  time  he  assumed  command  of  the  Union  Department  of  the 
South,  on  the  last  of  March,  General  Hunter  reported  to  his  govern- 
ment "about  17,000  troops  scattered  along  the  coast  from  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  to  North  Edisto  inlet."  Of  these  troops,  12,230  were  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast — 4,500  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  3,600  at 
Beaufort,  1,400  on  Edisto,  and  the  remainder  at  other  points.  The 
force  on  Edisto  was  advanced  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  with 
a  strong  guard  on  Little  Edisto,  which  touches  the  mainland  and  is  cut 
off  from  the  large  island  by  Watts'  cut  and  a  creek  running  across  its 
northern  neck.  Communication  with  the  large  island  from  Little 
Edisto  was  by  a  bridge  and  causeway,  about  the  middle  of  the  creek's 

course. 

As  the  Union  forces  had  already  partially  occupied  the  Little 
Edisto  district  by  the  later  part  of  March,  Gen.  N.  G.  Evans,  then  in 
command  of  the  Third  military  district,  as  organized  by  General  Lee, 
with  headquarters  at  Adams  Run,  determined  to  capture  the  Federal 
guard  on  Little  Edisto.  and  make  an  armed  reconnoissance  on  the  ad- 
jacent main  island.  The  project  was  entrusted  to  Col.  P.  F.  Stevens, 
commanding  the  Holcombe  legion.     On  the  morning  of  March  29th, 
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with  that  command,  Nelson's  battalion  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  he 
dispersed  the  picket  at  Watts  cut  and  crossed  to  the  main  island. 

Colonel  Steves  sent  Maj.  F.  G.  Palmer,  with  about  300  men,  to 
capture  the  picket  at  the  bridge  and  burn  the  structure,  thus  cutting 
off  the  Federal  force  on  Little  Edisto  and  thus  to  capture  them.  The 
instructions  were  successfully  carried  out,  but  on  account  of  a  heavy 
fog  Major  Palmer  only  captured  a  Union  lieutenant,  a  few  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  twenty  men.  Several  of  the  Federal  soldiers 
were  killed  in  this  affair,  the  Confederates  having  two  slightly  wounded. 

On  assuming  general  command  of  the  department,  two  days  after- 
ward. General  Pemberton  followed  out  General  Lee's  plan  of  moving 
the  guns  from  Fort  Palmetto  on  Cole's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stono,  and  from  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  Georgetown  Harbor.  As 
stated.  General  Ripley's  energy  and  ability  were  especially  called  into 
play  to  further  the  defense  of  Charleston,  the  fall  of  which,  after  all. 
Federals  and  Confederates  alike  were  convinced  would  be  the  hardest 
blow  which  could  then  be  struck  against  the  South. 

Attack  and  Fall  of  Fort  Pulaski 

The  attack  on  Fort  Pulaski  which  was  to  be  preliminary  to  the 
renewed  assault  on  Charleston  is  of  great  interest  and  importance,  but 
the  full  story  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  as  early  as  December,  1861,  Capt.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  chief 
engineer  on  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman's  staff,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Tybee  Island  region,  reported  in  favor  of  reducing  that  fort 
and  submitted  a  plan  of  operations.  With  slight  modifications.  Cap- 
tain Gillmore's  plan  was  carried  out  by  the  force  sent  against  it  and 
prosecuted  under  his  own  supervision.  A  battery  of  six  guns  was 
constructed  at  Venus  Point  on  Jones  Island,  about  five  miles  above  the 
fort  and  between  it  and  the  city  of  Savannah.  Shortly  afterward,  an- 
other battery  was  planted  on  Bird's  Island  opposite  Venus  Point. 
Commodore  Tattnall's  little  fleet  of  river  steamers,  which  had  done 
what  it  could  at  Port  Royal  and  escaped  from  the  engagement  there, 
engaged  one  of  these  batteries  without  success.  Captain  Gillmore  con- 
structed other  works  at  other  positions  surrounding  and  commanding 
Fort  Pulaski,  and  might  have  reduced  it  by  the  slow  process  of  starva- 
tion, but  preferred  a  military  investment  and  assault.  All  the  islands 
and  other  sites  for  the  surrounding  batteries  were  virtually  deposits 
of  mud,  varying  in  degrees  of  stability,  and  the  planting  of  the  artil- 
lery as  he  found  later  at  Morris  Island  was  accompanied  by  great 
difficulties. 

Comparative  Artillery  Strength 

When  at  sunrise  of  April  10,  1862,  Lieut.  James  H.  Wilson  of  the 
Union  Engineers  was  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Pulaski,  he  had  behind  him  as  an  inducement,  eleven 
batteries  mounting  thirty-six  guns.  The  breaching  batteries  were  at 
an  average  distance  of  1,700  yards  from  the  fort;  the  lO-inch  siege 
mortars,  1,650  yards,  and  the  13-inch  mortars,  from  2400  to  3400 

yards. 

Fort  Pulaski  was  built  of  brick,  with  walls  7>^  feet  thick  and  25 
feet  above  high  water.  It  was  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  from  32  to 
48  feet  wide.  At  the  time  of  the  bombardment  it  mounted  forty-six 
guns,  varying  from  12-pound  howitzers  to  lO-inch  columbiads.  Twenty 
of  its  heaviest  guns  bore  on  the  Tybee  Island  batteries.    The  fort  was 
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garrisoned  by  five  companies  of  the  First  Georgia  Regiment,  385  men, 
under  command  of  Col.  Charles  H.  Olmstead. 

When  the  summons  to  surrender  was  refused,  fire  was  imme- 
diately opened,  and  /or  more  than  ten  hours  the  guns,  both  of  the  fort 
and  the  investing  batteries  were  in  action  without  interruption.  It  then 
ceased  on  account  of  darkness,  although  two  heavy  mortars  and  a 
Parrott  gun  threw  a  shell  against  the  fort  every  five  minutes  in  order 
that  the  garrison  might  be  prevented  from  making  repairs. 

At  sunrise  on  the  nth,  the  bombardment  was  renewed  and  by  noon 
two  casements  of  the  fort  had  been  battered  wide  open.  A  third  was 
rapidly  crumbling  under  the  accurate  and  rapid  fire  of  the  Union  bat- 
teries, when,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Confederate  garrison  run  up  the 
white  flag  over  Fort  Pulaski.  Its'  reduction  had  demonstrated  not 
only  General  Gillmore's  skill  as  an  engineer  and  an  officer,  but  the 
superiority  of  the  rifled  gun  over  the  smooth  bore.* 

Staters  Military  Strength^  April,  1862 

At  the  last  of  April,  1862,  over  three  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  Georgia,  and  nearly  two  months  after  General  Lee  had  been 
called  to  Richmond  and  succeeded  by  General  Pemberton,  the  Con- 
federate troops  available  in  the  South  Carolina  military  districts  were 
officially  reported  as  follows:  First  district.  Col.  R.  F.  Graham,  1,2^4; 
Second  district,  Brig.-Gen.  R.  S.  Riple^y,  8,672;  Third  district,  Bng.- 
Gen.  N.  G.  Evans,  5,400;  Fourth  distnct.  Col.  A.  H.  Colquitt,  1,582; 
Fifth  district,  Col.  P.  H.  Colquitt,  2,222;  Sixth  district,  Brig.-Gen. 
Thomas  F.  Drayton,  3,145.    Total,  22,275. 

The  foregoing  included  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  available  in 
the  entire  State.  They  were  all  South  Carolina  troops  excepting  Phil- 
lips's Georgia  legion  (infantry),  Thornton's  Virginia  battery  and  a 
company  of  Georgia  cavalry  under  Capt.  T.  H.  Johnson.  Manigault's 
Tenth  Volunteers  and  Moragne's  Nineteenth,  with  the  two  Tennessee 
regiments  under  Brigadier-C^neral  Donelson,  had  been  sent  to  Corinth 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  West,  and  Dunovant's  Twelfth,  Edwards's 
Thirteenth,  McGowan's  Fourteenth  (Col.  James  Jones  having  re- 
signed) and  Orr's  Rifles,  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  General  Johnston  in 
Virginia.  Such  was  the  military  strength  of  the  Palmetto  State  at  the 
close  of  April,  1862. 

♦General  Samuel  Jones:  "Siege  of  Charleston." 


CHAPTER  XLVII 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  AT  HOME  AND  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  months  of  May  and  June,  1862,  meant  much  to  South  Caro- 
lina both  in  the  great  battles  fought  and  won  by  Johnston  and  Lee 
before  Richmond,  and  in  warding  off  the  dangerous  blow  struck  by  the 
enemy  in  his  attempt  to  attack  Charleston  by  land  from  the  direction 
of  James  Island.  Both  had  most  important  bearings  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederate  States  and  both  were  brilliant  Confederate  suc- 
cesses, although  much  differing  in  the  comparative  scale  of  the  military 
operations  involved. 

In  the  Virginia  campaigns  of  those  months,  in  which  McClellan 
was  opposed  by  two  of  the  ablest  military  leaders  which  the  Con- 
federacy ever  developed,  the  South  Carolina  troops,  under  Micah 
Jenkins,  J.  B.  Kershaw,  Wade  Hampton,  John  Bratton,  and  Richard 
H.  Anderson,  especially  distinguished  themselves. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  first  commanded  the  Confederate 
army  in  defense  of  Richmond,  had  his  headquarters  at  Yorktown, 
when  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Monroe,  opened  the  Peninsula  campaign  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Confederate  capital.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Johnston  drew 
his  army  of  53,000  men  from  Williamsburg,  in  the  lower  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  intention  of  falling  slowly  back  on  the  defenses  of 
Richmond,  where  he  expected  to  receive  such  reinforcements  as  would 
bring  his  army  nearer  to  McClellan's  command,  then  estimated  at 
133,000.  He  did  not  wish  to  join  battle  with  the  finely  equipped  and 
trained  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  his  own  men  could  meet  it 
on  reasonably  equal  terms. 

Battle  of  Williamsburg  Opened 

Johnston's  army,  at  this  time,  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of 
Magruder  (commanded  by  D.  R.  Jones),  Longstreet,  D.  H.  Hill  and 
G.  W.  Smith.  Magruder  and  Smith  had  passed  beyond  Williamsburg 
on  the  march  to  Richmond,  and  Hill,  encumbered  with  the  trains  and 
baggage,  was  also  moving  beyond  that  point,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
4th,  when  Longstreet's  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  front  of  Williams- 
burg by  the  Federal  advance.  The  two  brigades  under  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral McLaws  which  checked  this  offensive  included  Kershaw's,  con- 
sisting of  the  Second,  Third,  Seventh  and  Eighth  South  Carolina 
regiments.  It  was  evident  to  the  Confederate  commander-in-chief  that 
a  more  decided  opposition  must  be  offered  to  McClellan's  armjr  in 
order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  trains,  and  Longstreet's  entire  division 
was  therefore  sent  to  meet  the  Union  advance,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th.     The  bloody  battle  in  front  of  Williamsburg  was  the  result. 

Two  divisions  of  the  Confederate  army  were  finally  engaged — the 
one  known  as  Longstreet's  being  in  command  of  Gen.  Richard  H. 
Anderson,  of  South  Carolina.  Anderson's  own  brigade  was  placed 
under  Col.  Micah  Jenkins  and  was  composed  of  the  Palmetto  sharp- 
shooters, T.ieut.-Col.   Joseph   Walker;   Fourth   battalion.   Maj.   C.   S, 
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Mattison ;  Fifth,  Col.  John  R.  Giles,  and  Sixth,  Col.  John  Bratton  and 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  M.  Steedman.  Colonel  Jenkins's  brigade  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Magruder  aod  to  its  right  and  left,  which  was  the  center  of  ^ 
Longstreet's  line  and  the  key  to  the  Confederate  position,  and  at  6 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  5th  the  Union  forces  opened  the  battle 
at^that  point.  Opposed  to  the  two  Confederate  divisions  were  thirty- 
three  regiments  of  Union  infantry,  six  batteries  of  artillery  and  three 
regiments  of  cavalry. 

After  a  sharp  picket  engagement,  Jenkins's  advance  guard  retired 
to  Fort  Magruder,  to  receive,  with  the  brigade  as  a  whole,  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  Federal  artillery  and  small  arms.  Although  the  Confederate 
equipment  in  this  regard  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  the  oppo- 
sition at  the  fort  was  so  stanch  that  the  enemy  did  not  assault  the  line 
at  Fort  Magruder,  but  by  noon  changed  the  point  of  attack  to  the  Con- 
federate left.  In  the  meantime  Longstreet  had  taken  the  offensive 
against  the  Federal  left,  and  had  been  reinforced  by  Hill's  division 
recalled  from  beyond  Williamsburg.  In  the  afternpon.  General  Hill 
brought  his  entire  division  on  the  field,  reinforced  the  center  com- 
manded by  Anderson,  and  led  the  left  in  person.  A  final  advance  was 
then  made  and  the  Federals  were  driven  from  the  field.  Johnston's 
men  slept  on  the  battle  field  that  night — ^after  fighting  intermittently 
from  early  morning  until  dusk — ^and  followed  the  main  Confederate 
army,  whose  retreat  toward  Richmond  they  had  protected,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  May. 

Participation  of  South  Carolina  Troops 

What  special  parts  were  played  by  the  South  Carolina  troops  in  the 
battle  which  saved  the  Confederate  army  and  protected  Richmond; 
which  upheld  and  heartened  the  Confederacy  at  this  crisis  in  its  affairs, 
are  thus  described  in  Ellison  Capers's  '^Confederate  Military  History": 
"In  the  defense  of  the  center  and  left,  Anderson's  brigade  under  Jen- 
kins, bore  a  conspicuous  part.  In  Fort  Magruder,  the  Richmond 
howitzers  and  the  Fayette  artillery  lost  so  many  men  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  that  details  were  made  by  Colonel  Jenkins  from  the  infantry 
to  relieve  the  men  at  the  guns.  By  concentrating  the  artillery  fire  on 
particular  batteries  in  succession  and  by  volley  firing  at  the  gunners, 
Jenkins  compelled  the  assailants  to  shift  their  positions,  while  the  regi- 
ments of  Bratton,  Giles,  Walker  and  Mattison  poured  their  well- 
directed  fire  into  the  threatening  columns  of  Federal  infantry. 

**At  an  important  period  of  the  battle  on  the  right,  when  the  Fed- 
eral left  had  been  driven  back  and  was  exposed  to  the  full  fire  of 
Fort  Magruder.  ©very  gun  was  turned  upon  it.  In  the  afternoon  and 
just  before  D.  H.  Hill's  attack  on  his  right,  the  Federal  commander 
had  gained  a  position  almost  turning  the  Confederate  left.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  South  Carolina  regi- 
ments, with  the  Fourteenth  Alabama,  Major  Royston,  splendidly  sup- 
ported by  Bearing's  and  Stribling's  batteries  and  three  guns  under 
Lieutenant  Fortier,  met  the  movement  with  firmness  and,  aided  by  the 
fire  from  Fort  Magruder,  checked  and  repulsed  the  Federal  right  and 
held  the  Confederate  left  intact."  * 


♦  Capt.  J.  L.  Coker  tells  of  the  remarkable  experience  of  Corp.  John  Kelly 
of  Company  E,  Sixth  South  Carolina  Regiment,  who  was  exchanging  shots  with 
the  Federal  sharpshooters.  He  was  struck  in  the  breast  and  fell,  and  his  com- 
rades thought  him  dead.  But,  in  his  jacket  pocket  the  Bible,  presented  by  his 
Sunday  school  teacher,  saved  him.  "The  ball  entered  the  Bible,  but  like  many  a 
man,  could  not  find  its  way  through  the  whole  volume." 
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R.  H.  Anderson  to  the  Fore 

Col.  C.  Irvine  Walker  in  his  "Life  of  Lieutenant  General  Richard 
Heron  Anderson"  says :  "The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  the  first  occa- 
sion upon  which  General  Anderson  exercised  an  extensive  command 
in  battle.  His  leadership,  for  he  led  his  forces,  evidenced  great  per- 
sonal gallantry,  and  his  consummate  skill  rendered  his  leadership  bril- 
liantly successful."  Longstreet  says:  "The  attacking  columns  were 
well  arranged  and  gallantry  led  by  General  Anderson  and  most  ably 
seconded  by  the  gallant  brigadiers  and  other  officers." 

McClellan,  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  claimed  a  victory; 
but,  the  Confederate  loss  1,560,  was  only  two-thirds  that  of  the  Fed- 
erals, and  Johnston  marched  only  twelve  miles  on  the  6th  and  was  not 
pursued.  Grant  never  would  have  won  Richmond  by  any  such  "vic- 
tory" as  that  of  Williamsburg. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle  at  Williamsburg,  General  John- 
ston's march  toward  Richmond  was  also  threatened  by  Franklin's  divi- 
sion, which  was  covering  the  disembarkation  of  several  other  divisions 
at  Eltham's  landing,  near  the  head  of  the  York  River.  This  was 
within  about  three  miles  of  the  Confederate  line  of  march  and  to  pro- 
tect his  trains  and  artillery  Johnston  ordered  one  of  his  own  divisions 
to  drive  back  the  Federal  troops  covering  the  disembarkation.  The 
Hampton  Legion  participated  in  this  movement  which  resulted  in  driv- 
ing back  Franklin's  Union  division  to  the  river  and  freeing  the  Con- 
federate line  of  march  from  its  menace. 

Confederate  Army  South  of  Chickahominy 

Arriving  before  the  defenses  of  Richmond,  Johnston  encamped  his 
army  north  and  east  of  the  city,  and  awaited  McQellan's  main  ad- 
vance from  Williamsburg  up  the  peninsula  along  the  north  banks  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  Confederate  army  was  south  of  that  stream, 
all  of  the  bridges  crossing  it  having  been  destroyed,  although  the  Fed- 
erals afterward  threw  temporary  structures  across  it.  By  the  JOth 
of  May,  a  portion  of  McClellan's  army  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  with  its  right  resting  on  a  swamp.  There  had  been 
incessant  rains  and  the  entire  country  was  under  water  and  almost 
impassable  for  artillery.  The  main  position  of  the  Union  army  which 
had  crossed  the  Chickahominy  was  at  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks, 
about  seven  miles  from  Richmond,  respectively  located  on  a  railroad 
and  the  Williamsburg  road. 

Johnston  Attacks  McClellan  Before  Rjchmond 

Without  going  into  minute  details  as  to  the  Confederate  plan  of 
attack,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  aimed  at  a  crushing  assault 
on  McClellan's  army,  which  lay  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  the  northern  side 
of  the  river.  Only  one  part  of  the  plan  was  a  complete  success  and 
that  was  the  task  assigned  to  the  division  of  D.  H.  Hill,  in  which  was 
the  gallant  South  Carolina  brigade  commanded  by  Gen.  R.  H.  Ander- 
son. Four  brigades  of  the  division  had  driven  Casey's  Federal  divi- 
sions back  to  the  second  line  at  Seven  Pines  (which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  Williamsburg  road  running  toward  Fair  Oaks),  when  Gen- 
eral Hill  called  for  another  brigade  to  press  the  attack  on  the  Union 
right  and  rear. 
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South  Carolina  at  Seven  Pines 

"In  a  few  moments,"  reports  that  commander,  "the  magnificent 
brigade  of  R.  H,  Anderson  came  to  my  support."  Being  ordered  by 
Hill  to  his  extreme  left,  it  immediately  beg^n  its  effective  operations. 
Colonel  Jenkins,  with  the  Palmetto  sharpshooters  and  the  Sixth  South 
Carolina,  Colonel  Bratton,  marched  through  the  woods  beyond  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Confederates,  moved  toward  the  Federal  right 
flank  at  Seven  Pines  jsmd  struck  at  the  rear  of  that  position.  The 
remainder  of  Anderson's  brigade  attacked  on  the  left  of  Hill,  between 
the  captured  first  line  of  the  Federals  and  the  railroad,  the  entire 
operation,  including  Jenkins'  movements,  being  directed  by  General 
Anderson.  Jenkins,  with  his  own  and  Bratton's  regiments,  and  the 
Twenty-seventh  Georgia  from  one  of  Hill's  brigades,  formed  a  line  of 
attack  in  the  woods  facing  northeast,  and  moved  against  a  portion 
of  General  Couch's  Union  division  posted  there.  The  attack  was 
successful,  as  was  that  of  General  Anderson,  with  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  South  Carolina  regiments,  against  General  Naglee's  troops.  The 
forces  of  Jenkins  and  Anderson  met  at  the  railroad,  and  the  former 
was  directed  by  General  Anderson  to  continue  his  advance. 

Thereupon,  the  sharpshooters  and  the  Sixth  South  Carolina,  of 
Jenkins's  brigade,  fought  their  way  ahead  and  penetrated  the  Federal 
line,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  Union  troops  from  Seven  Pines. 
Changing  front  forward  on  his  right.  Colonel  Jenkins  with  his  two 
regiments,  now  facing  southwest,  attacked  the  right  of  the  position 
at  Seven  Pines  on  Hill's  extreme  left.  "At  this  point,"  he  reports, 
"the  enemy,  heavily  reinforced  made  a  desperate  stand  and  the  fight- 
ing was  within  75  yards."  Pushing  to  his  right,  Jenkins  reached  the 
Williamsburg  road,  the  Federal  forces  in  his  front  falling  back  and 
taking  position  in  the  woods  south  of  it,  while  the  two  South  Carolina 
regiments  formed  in  line  in  the  road  facing  south.  The  little  brigade 
was  now  in  a  most  critical  position,  in  advance  of  Hill's  line,  with  the 
foe  in  front  and  troops  coming  up  the  Williamsburg  road  to  attack 
his  left. 

Colonel  Jenkins  determined,  as  he  says  in  his  report,  "to  break  the 
enemy  in  front  before  I  could  be  reached  by  this  new  advance  (coming 
up  the  Williamsburg  road  on  his  left)  and  then,  by  a  change  of  front, 
to  meet  them."  This  was  handsomely  done  and,  sending  two  com- 
panies of  the  sharpshooters,  Kilpat rick's  and  Martin's,  under  Maj. 
William  Anderson,  to  check  the  Federal  advance,  the  two  regiments 
were  formed  across  the  road,  while  one  of  Jenkins's  adjutants  hurried 
back  for  reinforcements. 

General  Anderson,  who  had  led  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  forward  on 
Hill's  left  in  the  general  attack,  sent  the  Fifth  to  Jenkins  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  A.  Jackson,  the  gallant  Colonel  Giles  having  been  killed.  The 
Twenty-seventh  Georgia  was  also  sent  to  assist  him  before  Colonel 
Jenkins  finally  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Sixth  South  Caro- 
lina, which  now  formed  his  left,  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Steedman,  Colonel  Bratton  being  wounded. 

Close  of  a  Busy  Bloody  Day 

"The  two^  commands  neared  each  other  to  30  or  40  yards,"  says 
Colonel  Jenkins,  describing  this  struggle.  "Losing  heavily,  I  pressed 
on,  and  the  enemy  sullenly  and  slowly  gave  way,  leaving  the  g^und 
carpeted  with  dead  and  dying."    By  this  time  the  Fifth  South  Caro- 
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lina  volunteers  came  up  at  the  double  quick.  The  Twenty-seventh 
Georgia  (which  had  been  repulsed)  rallied  and  came  forward  on  the 
right.  Jackson  came  up  on  the  right  of  the  Georgians,  "sweeping 
before  him  the  rallied  fragments  who  had  collected  and  resumed  fire 
from  the  woods  to  the  right ;  and  thus,  at  7 140  P.  M.  we  closed  our 
busy  day." 

Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  the  division  commander  under  Johnston,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  the  battles  now  under  consideration,  says:  "It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  annals  of  war  show  few,  if  any  instances  of  more  per- 
sistent, skillful  and  effective  battlefield  fighting  than  was  done  by  the 
South  Carolina  regiments  under  Colonel  Jenkins  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  31st.'' 

The  losses  were  heavy,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  there  is 
no  official  report  of  them.  Col.  John  Bratton,  of  the  Sixth,  after  the 
war,  reported  to  General  Smith  that  his  regiment  lost  269  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  521  taken  into  action.  The  loss  of  the  Sharpshooters 
must  have  been  fully  as  large. 

A  Union  General's  Graceful  Act 

Colonel  Bratton,  badly  wounded  at  Seven  Pines,  was  walking,  as- 
sisted by  one  of  his  men,  as  he  thought  into  the  Confederate  lines. 
By  an  unlucky  mischance  he  walked  into  the  Federal  lines  and  thus 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  Gen.  Phil.  Kearney,  the  gallant  Federal 
cavalryman,  a  few  days  later  addressed  the  following  extraordinary 
letter  to  his  prisoner,  an  enemy,  but  a  noble  gentleman  like  himself. 

"Camp  near  Fair  Oaks,  V^a.,  June  10,  1862. 
**Dear  Sir:     ' 

**The  "fortunes  of  this  unnatural  war  have  made  you  a  prisoner,  and 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  regiments  that  you  fell.  I  take  the 
liberty,  in  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  of  putting  myself  or  friends  at 
the  North  at  your  disposal. 

**I  forward  by  a  special  messenger  your  sword,  belt  and  watch  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Gesner,  who  attended  you, 
who  is  an  acquaintance  of  your  family  at  the  South. 

'*If  Sir,  you  will  permit  nie  the  favor.  I  also  place  at  your  call  a 
credit  with  my  bankers,  Riggs  &  Co.,  Washington,  $200,  which  may 
serve  you  until  your  own  arrangements  are  made. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"P.  Kearney, 
"Brig.  Gen'l  Comd'g  3d  Division,  Third  Corps. 
''Colonel  Bratton,  Sixth   South  Carolina  Regiment." 

Colonel  Jenkins  himself  writes:  "In  my  two  color  companies,  out 
of  80  men  who  entered,  40  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  out  of  1 1  in 
the  color  guard  10  were  shot  down.  My  colors,  pierced  by  nine  balls, 
passed  through  four  hands  without  touching  the  ground."  Capt.  J.  Q. 
Carpenter,  commanding  the  color  company,  lost  16  out  of  28,  "and 
ever  in  their  front,  the  fatal  ball  pierced  his  heart,  when  he  turned  to 
his  company  and  said,  'Boys,  I  am  killed,  but  you  press  on.*  " 

Battle  of  Fair  Oaks 

The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  which  was  subordinate  to  Seven  Pines, 
may  have  saved  the  Confederates  from  defeat  by  engaging  a  large 
force  of  the  enemv  destined  bv  McClellan  for  the  relief  of  the  Federal 
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forces  so  sorely  pressed  at  the  latter  engagement  by  Hill  and  Ander- 
son. The  portion  of  ueneral  Couch's  command,  which  had  been  sliced 
off  by  Colonel  Jenkins  and  retreated  toward  Fair  Oaks,  had  been  rein- 
forced by  Sumner's  corps  and  threatened  the  left  flank  and  rear  of 
Hill's  battle  line.  The  headquarters  of  the  Confederate  commander- 
in-chief  were  still  at  Old  Tavern,  about  two  miles  from  Fair  Oaks,  and 
fearing  a  general  turning  movement  of  his  left  by  the  Union  forces 
north  of  the  Chickahominy  he  had  ordered  five  brigades  under  Whiting 
to  the  point  of  danger,  there  to  attack  the  Federal  right  and  rear. 

The  head  of  these  troops  (Whiting's  brigade),  reaching  Fair  Oaks, 
were  fired  upon  by  Couch's  battery  and  by  his  advanced  pickets.  A 
halt  was  made  to  take  the  battery  and  to  drive  the  Federal  infantry 
out  of  the  road,  when  followed  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.*  The  effect 
of  the  engagement  was  to  keep  Sumner  and  Couch  from  the  Seven 
Pines  battle  field,  and  leave  Hill's  division  and  Anderson's  brigade 
masters  of  the  battle  in  that  quarter.  But  this  was  the  main  result  of 
the  Confederate  attack  at  Fair  Oaks,  for  the  battery  was  riot  taken, 
and  Couch,  reinforced  by  at  least  a  strong  division  from  Sumner's 
advance,  with  artillery,  held  his  position  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Confederate  brigades  and  the  Hampton's  Legion.  The  last  named, 
commanded  by  Wade  Hampton  in  person,  represented  the  only  South 
Carolina  troops  at  Fair  Oaks. 

The  Hampton  Legion  at  Fair  Oaks 

There  is  no  report  extant  from  General  Hampton,  but  the  reports 
of  Generals  Johnston  and  G.  W.  Smith  define  his  position  on  the  left 
of  the  Confederate  attack.  General  Smith  says  that  as  the  musketry 
fire  of  Whiting.  Pettigrew  and  Hampton  rapidly  increased,  opening 
the  attack  on  Couch,  he  rode  into  the  woods  where  the  troops  were 
engaged  and  learned  from  Col.  S.  D.  Lee,  of  the  artillery,  that  *'Gen- 
eral  Hampton  had  driven  the  enemy  some  distance  through  the  woods, 
but  that  they  were  being  rapidly  reinforced  (by  Sumner),  held  a 
strong  position  and  extended  beyond  Hampton's  left.  The  firing  indi- 
cated that  Whiting  and  Pettigrew  were  being  fully  occupied  by  the 
'enemy  in  their  immediate  front." 

The  attack  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  two  hours  when  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  it.  The  gallant  Hatton  was  killed,  and  that  noble 
and  accomplished  soldier,  Pettigrew,  had  fallen  so  badly  wounded 
near  the  Federal  line  that  he  was  made  prisoner.  Brig.-Gen.  Wade 
Hampton  was  seriously  wounded,  but  kept  his  horse,  had  the  ball  ex- 
tracted by  Surgeon  E.  S.  Gaillard  on  the  field  and  refused  to  leave  his 
troops. 

In  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  total  loss,  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing, was  1,270.  General  Smith  reported  that  the  Hampton  Legion 
infantry  suffered  a  greater  loss,  by  far,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
than  any  other  regiment  of  the  division,  having  21  killed  and  120 
wounded. 

.  Near  the  close  of  the  action,  General  Johnston  was  unhorsed  and 
seriously  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  shell  and  the  command  of  the 
Confederate  army  devolved  upon  Ma j. -Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  next  in 
rank,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the  following  day. 

McClellan's  Army  Straddling  the  Chickahominy 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  1862,  the  center  and  left  of  McClellan's 
army  were  firmly  established  south  of  the  Chickahominy,  his  right, 

♦  Ellison  Capers's  "Confederate  Military  History.'' 
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under  Fitz  John  Porter  being  strongly  posted  on  its  northern  banks 
behind  Beaver  Dam  Creek.  General  Porter's  front  was  well  guarded 
at  Mechanicsville,  with  outposts  still  beyond  holding  the  crossii^. 

Gen.  J.  B.  Kershaw,  with  two  of  his  regiments,  the  Second,  Col. 
J.  D.  Kennedy  and  the  Third,  Col.  J.  D.  Nance,  on  June  i8th  made  a 
reconnoissance  on  the  Nine  Mile  road.  This  battalion  advanced  to 
within  seventy  yards  of  the  Federal  line,  developed  his  position  and 
numbers  and  then  Kershaw  withdrew  to  camp  with  a  loss  of  one  killed 
and  eleven  wounded. 

Lee  Forces  Porter  from  Mechanicsville 

General  Lee  determined  to  attack  Porter's  separated  army  north  of 
the  Chickahominy,  with  three  of  his  divisions  on  the  ground  and  Jack- 
son's troops  on  the  way.  The  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  Federal 
position  was  to  be  assaulted  by  Jackson's  Corps  while  the  two  Hills 
and  Longstreet  were  to  make  a  frontal  attack  across  the  river  at  Me- 
chanicsville, the  main  movement  to  be  intensified  with  the  arrival  of 
Jackson's  troops.  The  morning  of  June  26th  was  fixed  for  these  com- 
bined assaults,  but  various  delays  prevented  Jackson  from  coming  upon 
the  chosen  field  of  battle  until  the  evening  of  that  day,  after  the  Fed- 
eral position  behind  Beaver  Dam  had  been  fruitlessly  assailed  by  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  and  Ripley's  brigade  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division.  Capt. 
A.  Burnet  Rhett's  South  Carolina  battery  of  Ripley's  brigade  partici- 
pated in  this  action.  With  A.  P.  Hill  were  also  the  South  Carolina 
batteries  of  Captains  W.  K.  Bachman  and  D.  G.  Mcintosh,  the  latter 
of  which  (the  Pee  Dee  artillery)  probably  fired  the  first  gun  at  Me- 
chanicsville. Before  the  engagement  was  over  it  had  fired  160  rounds 
from  each  gun.  The  brigade  of  General  Gregg  did  not  become  ac- 
tively engaged  on  the  26th.  On  the  following  morning,  Lee  was  ready 
for  the  combined  assaults  on  the  Federal  right  wing,  as  he  had  orig- 
inally planned,  but  Porter,  realizing  that  his  position  behind  Beaver 
Dam  was  now  untenable,  retreated  three  miles  further  down  the  river. 

Gregg's  Brigade  at  Gaines's  Mill 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June,  then,  A.  P.»  Hill's  division 
was  ordered  forward  toward  Gaines's  Mill,  near  which  rested  Porter's 
left  wing.  Then  developed  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  or  Cold  Harbor, 
in  which  Gregg^s  South  Carolina  brigade  bore  as  heroic  a  part  as  any 
command  of  the  Confederate  army.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
general  movements  of  Lee's  assault,  which  resulted,  at  enormous  sacri- 
fice of  life,  in  turning  the  Federal  left  and  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
battle  field.  The  part  taken  by  the  South  Carolina  troops  is  all  that 
vitally  concerns  a  State  historian,  and  it  has  been  so  well  described 
in  Capers's  history  that  it  would  be  labor  lost  to  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  following:  "Gregg  formed  a  line  of  battle  with  the  First 
volunteers.  Colonel  D.  H.  Hamilton,  and  the  Twelfth,  Colonel  Dixon 
Barnes,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out  under  Captains  Cordero  and 
Miller;  the  Thirteenth,  Colonel  O.  E.  Edwards,  and  the  First  Rifles, 
Colonel  J.  Foster  Marshall,  with  Crenshaw's  battery  in  support.  They 
moved  forward  across  the  creek  and  through  the  discarded  accouter- 
ments  and  burning  stores  of  the  enemy,  until  coming  out  in  an  open, 
Cordero's  company  was  fired  upon  by  artillery  in  front  and  Lieutenant 
Heise  was  wounded. 

"This  apparently  hostile  force,  according  to  the  report  of  General 
Gregg,  proved  to  be  Stonewall  Jackson's  command,  with  which  com- 
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munication  was  at  once  opened.  After  a  conference  between  Hill  and 
Jackson,  Gregg  marched  on,  and  presently  was  stopped  by  General 
Lee  who  gave  him  further  instructions.  Longstreet  soon  afterward 
informed  Gregg  that  he  was  moving  on  a  parallel  road  to  the  right. 
The  skirmishers  became  briskly  engaged  at  Gaines's  mill,  but  Gi:egg 
soon  ordered  them  forward  at  double-quick  and  they  gallantly  drove 
the  Federal  skirmishers  before  them.  The  brigade  followed  and 
bridged  Powhite  creek.  Hill  reported  of  the  crossing  of  the  Powhite : 
*His  whole  brigade  being  over,  he  made  the  handsomest  charge  in  line 
I  have  seen  during  the  war.'  Gregf  continued  his  advance  part  of  the 
time  at  double-quick  and  with  contmual  skirmish  firing,  descended  the 
hollow  beyond  Cold  Harbor,  driving  out  the  enemy  and  forming  in 
line  of  battle  on  the  hillside  beyond.  He  found  the  enemy  above  him 
and  desired  to  attack,  but,  being  refused,  lay  in  position  until  4  P.  M., 
the  artillery  firing  going  on  overhead.     *     ♦     ♦ 

"Old  Cold  Harbor  was  in  front  of  the  Federal  right  and  Gaines's 
Mill  in  front  of  his  right  center,  the  length  of  his  line  being  about  two 
miles  and  running  in  a  curve  from  the  wooded  bluff  on  his  left  to  a 
swamp  on  his  right.  The  attack  on  this  position  was  made  by  two 
roads  running  parallel  with  the  Chickahominy,  one  going  to  the  Fed- 
eral left  and  the  other,  by  Gaines's  mill,  opposite  his  right  center. 
Longstreet  attacked  on  the  former  and  A.  P.  Hill  on  the  latter,  D. 
H.  Hill  and  Jackson  attacking  from  the  direction  of  the  Federal  front 
and  right. 

"At  4  P.  M.,  A.  P.  Hill  ordered  his  whole  division  forward,  and 
the  desperate  struggle  began  in  which  every  inch  of  ground  was  to  be 
won  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  disputed  with  heroic  firmness. 
Gregg,  who  was  first  engaged,  fought  his  way  through  the  tangled 
wood  and  the  boggy  morass  to  the  foot  of  the  main  position,  when, 
confronted  by  a  determined  and  unfaltering  resistance,  and  his  lines 
torn  by  artillery  from  the  crest  in  front  and  bv  a  battery  on  his  right 
flank,  he  could  make  no  further  progress.  Marshall  was  ordered  to 
take  the  battery  on  the  right  and  advanced  gallantly,  Perrin's,  Joseph 
Norton's,  Miller's  and  Miles  Norton's  companies  in  front,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Ledbetter.  The  battery  was  withdrawn,  but  its  sup- 
port in  the  woods,  composed  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  among  them 
the  New  York  Zouaves,  held  the  ground  in  a  fierce  combat.  The 
Zouaves  attacking  on  the  left  flank.  Lieutenant  Higgins  promptlv  as- 
sembled thirty  riflemen  and  held  them  in  check.  The  attack  being 
pressed  anew,  the  regiment  having  lost  81  killed  and  234  wounded,  out 
^f  537>  a^d  being  unsupported,  was  forced  to  retire  to  its  former 
position. 

"But  Marshall's  gallant  charge  and  contest  had  driven  off  the  bat- 
tery, and  Gregg  ordered  the  First,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  forward 
again.  The  struggle  for  the  crest  was  renewed  with  heroic  zeal  and 
courage,  and  met  with  splendid  firmness,  driving  Gregg  back  a  second 
time.  A  third  advance  was  ordered,  and  now  the  Fourteenth,  Colonel 
Samuel  McGowan,  being,  by  Gregg's  request,  relieved  from  outpost 
duty,  was  conducted  by  his  aide,  Captain  Harry  Hammond,  to  his 
right  flank.  Passing  through  Crenshaw's  guns,  McGowan's  men 
moved  right  forward,  supported  by  the  other  shattered  batteries  of 
Greg^s  brigade.  'Tired  as  they  were,'  says  Gr^;g,  'by  two  days  and 
nights  of  outpost  duty  and  by  a  rapid  march  under  a  burning  sun, 
they  advanced  with  a  cheer  and  at  a  double-quick.  Leading  his  regi- 
ment to  the  right  of  the  Thirteenth  and  across  the  hollow,  Colonel 
McGowan  arrived  just  in  time  to  repulse  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
and  prevent  them  from  establishing  a  battery  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
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With  varying  success,  backward  and  forward,  Gregg  struggled  to 
gain  and  pierce  the  Federal  line,  but  not  until  the  final  and  united 
charge  of  Lee's  whole  line  was  made  at  7  o'clock  and  when  Hood 
had  gained  the  wooded  bluff  and  turned  the  Federal  left,  did  the  Con- 
federate commands  mount  the  whole  line  of  defense  and  drive  its 
heroic  defenders  from  the  field." 

Corpse  Ring  Around  the  Colors 

It  is  estimated  that  Gregg's  brigade  lost  829  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  Gaines's  Mill,  of  which  the  Rifles  lost  319,  the  Fourteenth,  291,  and 
the  Twelfth,  155.*  At  one  time  every  one  of  the  color-guards  of  the 
First  Volunteers  was  shot  down  around  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  took 
the  colors.  The  color  bearer,  Sergt.  James  H.  Taylor,  fell  with  the 
colors  in  his  grasp  as  he  was  planting  them  forward  of  the  line.  He 
had  been  shot  down  three  times,  twice  rising  to  bear  his  flag.  He  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Young  Cotchett  next  fell;  and  the  colors 
were  passed  to  Shubrick  Hayne,  who  in  like  turn,  was  shot  down; 
when  a  fourth,  Alfred  G.  Pinckney,  took  them  from  Hayne,  and  al- 
most instantly  fell  mortally  wounded  across  the  body  of  his  friend. 
Gadsden  Holmes  stood  ready  to  receive  them  in  turn,  but  fell,  pierced 
with  several  balls,  before  the  opportunity  occurred.  Hayne  was  but 
eighteen,  and  the  other  then  not  twenty  years  of  age.  Dominick  Spell- 
man,  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  of  Charleston,  then  took  the  flag  and 
bore  it  in  the  final  victorious  charge.  He  was  promoted  color  bearer 
on  the  field  for  gallant  conduct.f 

The  Dead  and  Wounded 

Among  the  lamented  dead  of  the  First  was  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished Lieut. -Col.  A.  M.  Smith,  who  left  a  sick  bed  for  the  battle 
field.  In  the  Twelfth,  Colonel  Barnes  was  w^ounded,  but  did  not  leave 
the  field.  Lieut.  J.  W.  Delaney,  commanding  Company  B,  was  killed 
in  the  first  assault.  In  the  Thirteenth,  which  was  mamly  in  support, 
the  loss  was  not  so  heavy.  In  the  Fourteenth,  Col.  Samuel  McGowan 
was  among  the  wounded.  Lieut.  O.  C.  Plunkett,  of  Company  H,  was 
killed  on  the  field.  Of  the  First  Rifles,  or  Orr's  Rifles,  Adjutant  J.  B. 
Sloan,  Sergeant  Major  McGee,  Captains  Hawthorne  and  Hennegan 
and  Lieutenants  Brown  and  McFall  were  fatally  shot  m  Marshall's 
charge. 

Other  South  Carolina  Troops  at  Gaines's  Mill 

The  other  South  Carolina  troops  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  were 
R.  H.  Anderson's  brigade,  including  Micah  Jenkins's  regiment,  with 
Longstreet,  and  the  Hampton  Legion  (infantry),  under  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  M.  W.  Gary,  with  Hood.  They  went  into  battle  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  June  27th,  and  joined  in  Long^street's  and  Whiting's 
final  charge  along  the  front  and  flank  of  the  Federal  left,  being  among 
the  first  to  gain  the  coveted  crest  of  the  battle  field,  turn  the  enemy's 
flank  and  decide  the  day.  In  the  grand  assault,  General  Anderson  and 
Colonel  Jenkins  who  commanded  the  separated  parts  of  the  brigade, 

♦Mai.  J.  F.  J.  Caldwell,  the  historian  of  the  brigade,  writing  in  1866,  esti- 
mated the  total  loss  as  854. 

tThe  extraordinary  heroism  and  exultant  self-sacrifice  of  these  young 
Carolinians  has  been  fitly  commemorated  by  a  marble  tablet  in  the  State  House, 
Columbia. 
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were  especially  commended  by  Longstreet,  who  said  in  his  official 
report:  "There  was  more  individual  gallantry  displayed  upon  this 
field  than  any  I  have  ever  seen.  Conspicuous  among  the  gallant  of- 
ficers and  men  were  Brig.-Gen.  R.  H.  Anderson  and  Col.  Micah 
Jenkins." 

Anderson's  and  Gary's  losses,  probably  about  350,  was  less  than 
a  half  of  Gregg's  loss. 

Heroism  of  Maj.  John  C.  Haskell 

Again,  Longstreet  pays  this  personal  tribute  to  Maj.  John  Has- 
kell, of  D.  R.  Jones  staff,  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as  an  aide  in 
performing  the  dangerous  task  of  observing  the  movements  of  the 
Federals  south  of  the  Chickahominy  and  carrying  the  information  to 
General  Lee :  "Though  not  of  my  staff,  I  should  not  do  right  were 
I  not  to  mention  here  the  chivalrous  daring  of  young  Major  Haskell, 
of  South  Carolina.  His  personal  bearing  in  a  most  deadly  fire,  his 
example  and  directions,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  charge  of  the  Third  brigade.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  brave  young 
officer  received  a  terrible  wound  from  a  shell  (losing  his  right  arm), 
but  walked  from  the  field  as  heroically  as  he  had  gone  into  the  fire." 

Under  cover  6i  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  Porter  retreated 
across  the  Chickahominy,  his  movement  being  covered  by  reinforce- 
ments sent  by  McClellan  from  the  Richmond  side.  Although  Lee 
had  won  the  bloody  engagement  at  Gaines's  Mill  and  had  taken  over 
5,000  prisoners  and  thousands  of  stands  of  arms,  he  did  not  cross  the 
Chickahominy  in  general  pursuit  of  Porter's  retreating  Federals  until 
the  29th,  when  he  was  convinced  that  McClellan  had  commenced  a 
withdrawal  of  his  entire  army  upon  the  James  River. 

Allen's  Farm  and  Savage  Station 

Magruder's  corps  had  to  meet  an  attack  of  McClellan's  rear  guard 
on  the  29th  at  Savage  Station.  The  South  Carolina  troops  with 
Magruder  were  the  brigade  of  General  Kershaw,  and  Capt.  Jas.  F. 
Hart's  Washington  artillery.  Kershaw's  brigade  was  composed  of  the 
Second  regiment.  Col.  J.  D.  Kennedy;  Third,  Col.  J.  D.  Nance; 
Seventh,  Col.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  and  the  Eighth,  Col.  J.  W.  Henagan 
with  Kemper's  battery. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  Kershaw  was  ordered  to  advance 
and  "feel"  the  enemy's  position  and  an  engagement  ensued  at  Allen's 
farm  but  without  material  results.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  Kershaw, 
advancing  toward  Savage  Station,  found  that  the  enemy  had  retreated 
to  the  Williamsburg  road.  Driving  back  the  enemy  thence,  Kershaw 
moved  on  to  fight  his  battle  at  Savage's  farm.  Along  this  Williams- 
burg road  the  battle  raged  intermittently  from  5 :30  P.  M.  until  dark. 
At  a  critical  moment  that  afternoon  Semmes  supported  by  Kemper 
drove  back  the  Federal  flanking  column  and  Kershaw  repelled  the 
assault  on  his  front. 

Magruder's  battle  to  beat  McClellan's  rear  had  been  fought  by 
Kershaw's  brigade  of  South  Carolinians  and  by  two  regiments  under 
General  Semmes.  Hart's  battery  and  Kemper's  battery,  as  usual,  had 
acted  with  conspicuous  courage  and  efficiency.  Among  the  losses  were, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Garlington  of  the  Third,  killed;  Lieut.-Col.  A. 
D.  Goodwyn  of  the  Second,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Elbert  Bland  of  the 
Seventh  severely  wounded:  Captain  Bartlett  of  the  Second  killed: 
Capt.  S.  M.  Lanford  and  Lieut.  J.  T.  Ray  of  the  Third  killed.    It  is 
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evident  from  the  Federal  reports  that  Kershaw  attacked  Generals 
Bums  and  Brooks,  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  and  "two  lines  in  re- 
serve." Although  the  Union  General  Sumner  had  successfully 
guarded  the  passage  of  White  Oak  Swamp  against  Kershaw  and 
Semmes,  the  Northern  claim  that  they  were  "driven  from  the  field" 
is  preposterous,  for  Sumner  followed  Heintzleman's  retreat  that 
night. 

Battle  of  Frayser^s  Farm 

Lee's  delay  of  two  days  in  crossing  the  Chickahominy  and  pur- 
suing the  retreating  foe  has  been  referred  to.  His  orders  to  Jackson, 
Magruder,  Huger,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Holmes,  cannot  be  given 
in  detail;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plan  was  "perfect  in  its  concep- 
tion" as  General  Capers  observes.  But  McClellan  refused  to  be 
"bottled  up,"  and  was  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  put  White 
Oak  Swamp  on  his  right,  guarded  by  Franklin;  his  five  divisions  in 
his  centre,  "to  meet  the  advance  upon  him  down  the  Charles  Qty 
and  Darbytown  roads,  and  selected  a  veritable  Gibraltar  for  his  left, 
crowned  by  artillery  and  defended  by  a  fleet  of  gunboats  and  Porter's 
and  Keyes's  Corps." 

In  carrying  out  Lee's  plan,  everything  miscarried  but  the  move- 
ments of  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill.  Gen.  Benjamin  Huger  did  not 
reach  the  field  of  battle  on  the  30th,  reporting  that  his  march  had  been 
obstructed  by  trees  thrown  across  the  road.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th  the  battle  of  Frayser's  farm  was  opened.  R.  H. 
Anderson,  the  senior  brigadier,  was  ordered  by  Longstreet  to  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  his  front,  and  Colonel  Jenkins  commanded  the 
South  Carolina  brigade,  the  first  engaged  in  battle.  He  captured  the 
battery  in  his  front,  led  his  brigade  forward,  charged  and  drove  back 
McCall's  entire  division  seizing  Randol's  battery.  Longstreet,  how- 
ever, was  soon  compelled  to  assume  the  defensive.  Gregg^s  South 
Carolina  brigade  was  thrown  into  the  battle  on  the  extreme  left.  Long- 
street  and  Hill  with  their  twelve  brigades,  captured  the  Federal  Gen- 
eral McCall,  drove  one  of  the  Federal  divisions  from  the  field,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  other  four  and  holding  in  the  end  of  the  struggle 
all  that  they  gained.  A.  P.  Hill  said:  "Colonel  McGowan  with  3ie 
14th  South  Carolina  retrieved  our  ground,"  and  he  specially  mentions 
in  his  report  Colonels  McGowan,  Edwards  and  Hamilton  and  Lieut- 
Col.  Simpson  of  the  14th.  Gregg  lost  twelve  killed  and  105  wounded, 
and  Jenkins  lost  over  450,  234  of  them  being  his  sharpshooters.  "The 
battle  that  General  Lee  had  planned  to  be  fought  by  all  the  divisions 
of  his  army  was  actually  fought  by  two." 

Battle  of  Malvern  Hill 

Malvern  Hill,  practically  the  last  of  Lee's  battles  with  McClellan 
in  front  of  Richmond,  was  fought  the  day  after  Frayser's  Farm.  Mc- 
Qellan,  who  was  ranked  by  Von  Moltke  as  one  of  the  ablest  soldiers 
on  either  side,  had  skilfully  concentrated  his  army  on  the  nig^t  of 
June  30th  and  the  morning  of  July  ist,  and  had  massed  sixty  pieces 
of  artillery  and  ten  siege  guns  on  the  summit  of  Malvern  Hill  and 
had  the  flotilla  of  Commodore  Rodgers  so  placed  as  to  command  both 
flanks.  Lee's  plan  to  make  a  general  attack  along  the  whole  line  never 
eventuated,  nor  was  any  attack  made  until  late  in  the  evening,  giving 
the  terribly  shaken  enemy  much  sorely  needed  time  for  preparation. 
Theophilus  H.  Holmes  deeming  it  "perfect  madness"  did  not  attack 
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at  all,  and  Magruder,  Huger,  Jackson,  and  Ewell  were  all  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses  as  they  charged  across  the  open  and  up  Malvern 
Hill  in  the  face  of  nearly  loo  guns,  the  field  and  the  woods  swept 
by  the  gunboat  battery. 

The  charge  of  the  sorely  depleted  brigade  of  General  Kershaw,  the 
only  South  Carolina  command  "seriously  engaged,"  was  gallant  and 
useless,  and  made  with  a  loss  of  164  out  of  956  men. 

Yet,  though  victory  crowned  the  Union  army  and  fleet,  McClellan, 
seeing  many  Confederate  brigades  resting  confidently  that  ni^t  so 
close  to  his  lines,  lost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  continue  his  defence 
on  Malvern  Hill,  and  abandoned  that  position  during  the  night  follow- 
ing the  battle,  leaving  his  dead  unbuned,  his  wounded  in  Confederate 
hands  and  valuable  property  and  stores  on  the  field.  His  retreat  was 
to  a  strong  camp  at  Harrison's  Landing,  immediately  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Commodore  Rodgers*  flotilla. 

"Johnny  comes  marching  home"  took  the  place  of  "On  to  Rich- 
mond" in  boastful  northern  newspapers,  and^  the  first  of  four  attempts 
to  seize  the  Confederate  capital  had  failed ! 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  round  about  Richmond,  which 
had  resulted  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Union 
forces  in  South  Carolina  were  laying  their  plans  to  close  around 
Charleston  and  capture  that  "coigne  of  vantage"  in  the  conquest  of  the 
South.  They  were  to  withdraw  from  that  field  too  in  disgrace,  but 
with  no  question  as  to  its  success  or  failure,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Peninsula  campaign,  about  which  "much  might  be  said,  on  both  sides." 

Charleston  Again  Attacked  and  Why 

It  was  not  only  Charleston's  strategic  value,  or  her  values  to  the 
Confederacy  that  nerved  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  vast  sums 
and  thousands  of  lives  in  the  capture  of  the  devoted  city.  It  would 
be  difficult  today  to  understand  the  bitter  and  vindictive  hatred  in  which 
Charleston  was  once  held  by  the  large  mass  of  the  northern  people. 
So  late  as  1888,  twenty-three  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city.  Brevet 
Major-General  Voris,  in  a  paper  before  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Ohio, 
said:  "South  Carolina  had  the  taint  of  treason  in  her  very  being. 
*  *  *  South  Carolina  and  especially  Charleston,  intentionally 
provoked  the  indignation  of  our  people  and  made  it  cowardice  not 
to  punish  her  for  her  insolence,  to  say  nothing  of  her  treason.  It 
was  a  sentiment  deeply  settled  in  tlie  convictions  of  the  lo^al  people  of 
the  country  that  *  *  *  really  forced  the  administration  to  make 
an  effort  to  punish  treason  at  that  particular  locality  by  military 
operations.  It  was  as  much  a  sentiment  that  led  the  South  to  hold 
the  city  till  it  was  practically  ruined  as  animated  our  movement 
against  it." 

Benjiam^s  Plan  to  Capture  Charleston 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  the  Federals,  Brig.-Gen. 
H.  W.  Benham  submitted  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Qiarleston  to 
Maj.-Gen.  David  Hunter,  commander  6i  the  military  department  of 
the  South  and  his  immediate  superior.  General  Stevens's  biographer 
says  Benham's  plan  was  "entirely  practicable,  but  marred  from  the  start 
by  Benham's  unfortimate  talent  for  blunderine."  After  some  investi- 
gation as  to  the  Confederate  forces  available  in  its  defense,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  it  was  adopted  in  all  its  essentials.  By  the  last  of 
April,  Admiral  DePont  had  gathered  information  and  transmitted  it  to 
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(jeneral  Hunter,  that  there  was  a  Confederate  force  of  upwards  of 
28,000  men  in  and  within  ten  miles  of  Charleston,  of  which  some 
1,600  were  on  James  Island,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Stono  and 
Charleston,  and  about  600  at  Fort  Johnson. 

Smalls's  Plucky  Theft  of  the  Planter 

On  May  13th  Robert  Smalls,  a  Charleston  mulatto,  stole  the 
steamer  Planter  out  of  Charleston  Harbor  and  delivered  her  to  the 
blockading  fleet.  It  is  said  that  two  whites,  a  white  woman  and  the 
negro  crew  were  privy  to  the  plot.  It  was  plucky,  but  Smalls  and 
his  associates  took  no  extraordmary  risks,  for  against  Genera!  Rip- 
ley's orders  that  officers  of  light  draft  steamers  should  remain  aboard 
day  and  night,  the  officers  of  the  Planter  had  left  the  boat  in  charge 
of  the  negro  hands,  while  they  dropped  in  on  friends  in  town.  At  3 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  plotters  got  up  steam  and 
pulled  down  the  harbor.  The  sentinels  on  the  fortifications  allowed 
her  to  pass  unchallenged  as  there  was  nothing  in  her  movements  to 
excite  suspicion.  Once  outside  the  line  of  fire,  Smalls  hauled  down  the 
Confederate  ensign,  hoisted  a  white  flag  and  gave  up  the  Planter  to 
a  Federal  vessel  that  was  about  to  fire  upon  her.  The  Federals  thus 
obtained  possession  of  a  small  steamer,  and  six  guns  aboard  of  her, 
but  of  more  value  was  the  information  Smalls  gave  of  conditions  in 
Charleston  and  thereabout.  Smalls'  knowledge  of  the  intricate  chan- 
nels in  that  vicinity  was  also  of  great  advantage  to  his  new  found 
friends.  The  importance  of  the  taking  of  the  Planter  and  the  heroism 
of  Smalls  were  exaggerated  out  of  all  due  proportion  at  the  North, 
and  Dr.  Alpheus  Crosby,  in  an  address  at  Dartmouth  in  1866,  ques- 
tioned whether  Robert  E.  Lee  would  make  as  good  a  citizen  of  the 
reconstructed  South  as  Robert  Smalls !  After  the  war  Smalls  became 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  was  convicted  of  receiving  a  large 
money  bribe.  That  did  not  hurt  him  with  his  constituents  who  sent 
him  to  Congress.  Smalls,  in  the  opinion  of  many  respectable  people 
of  Beaufort,  had  many  excellent  traits.  In  accepting  bribes  he  had 
only  followed  the  universal  custom  of  his  Republican  associates  in  the 
State  Legislature. 

Gun  Boats  Enter  the  Stono 

Smalls  and  his  negro  crew  brought  the  additional  news  to  the 
Union  commanders  that  the  Confederate  troops  and  guns  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Coles's  and  Battery  islands,  thus  leaving  the  entrance 
to  the  Stono  unprotected.  Gunboats  sent  by  Admiral  DuPont,  under 
Capt.  Percival  Drayton,  entered  the  river  without  opposition.  But 
before  undertaking  the  main  movement  of  dispossessing  the  Confed- 
erates of  James  Island  and  attacking  Charleston  from  that  direction. 
General  Hunter,  in  conformity  with  General  Benham's  plan,  directed 
Gen.  I.  I.  Stevens,  still  in  command  of  the  Beaufort  division,  to  de- 
stroy the  Charleston  &  Savannah  Railroad  from  Salkehatchie  to  Coosa- 
whatchie.  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  either  Savannah  or 
Charleston. 

Fkdfirals  Fail  to  Cut  the  Rah-ROad 

General  Stevens  had  strongly  urged  Henham  to  instruct  him  to 
break  up  the  railroad,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  peremptorily  counter- 
manded the  movement.     Finally,  at  Stevens's  last  earnest  request  he 
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was  allowed  to  make  the  demonstration  with  little  more  than  a  single 
regiment,  instead  of  a  brigade  as  Stevens  had  designed.  A-t  length  Gen- 
eral Stevens  ordered  Col.  B.  C.  Christ  to  take  his  own  regiment  (the 
Fiftieth  Pennsylvania),  with  detachments  of  Michigan,  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  troops,  including  cavalry  and  artillery, 
to  cut  the  railroad. 

The  Union- expedition  crossed  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  in  the  night  of 
May  28th,  was  on  the  mainland  by  daylight  the  next  morning,  and 
marched  immediately  for  Old  Pocotaligo,  about  ten  miles  distant. 
The  approach  to  that  point  by  the  road  over  which  the  Federal  troops 
were  marching  was  over  a  causeway  partly  flanked  by  a  marsh,  through 
which  ran  a  narrow  stream  spanned  by  a  bridge.  The  flooring  of  the 
bridge  had  been  torn  off,  leaving  only  the  string-pieces.  The  marsh 
was  bordered  by  a  skirt  of  woods,  concealed  in  which  were  parts  of 
three  companies  of  dismoimted  Confederate  cavalry,  numbering  sev- 
enty-six men  and  armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns.  Their  horses  were 
about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  where  also  about  thirty  other  men, 
armed  with  sabres,  were  held  in  reserve.  Altegether  the  force,  which 
numbered  no,  was  commanded  by  Col.  W.  S.  Walker  and  Maj.  I.  H. 
Morgan. 

At  the  bridge  the  seventy-six  dismounted  cavalr)rmen  disputed  the 
advance  of  the  Federal  troops  from  half-past  ten  until  i  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  Captain  Parker,  of  the  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
head  of  his  company^  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  was  followed  by 
the  remaining  companies.  While  flanking  the  little  Confederate  force 
and  forcing  thera  back  to  their  support,  Captain  Parker  was  killed. 
The  bridge  was  then  repaired  so  as  to  enable  the  Union  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  pass,  and  Colonel  Christ,  with  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
mand, pressed  on  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  railroad  which 
he  was  to  destroy.  Instead  of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  he  turned 
back  to  Port  Royal  Ferry,  upon  the  plea  that  his  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted,  that  the  Confederates  who  had  opposed  Captain 
Parker  expected  reinforcements  and  that  his  instructions  had  been  to 
"avoid,  if  possible,  bringing  on  a  general  engagement  with  reduced 
ammunition."  Colonel  Christ  accordingly  retired  from  Old  Pocotaligo 
and  arrived  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  at  1 1  o'clock  P.  M. 

Colonel  Walker,  of  the  Confederate  troops,  having  been  reinforced 
by  two  companies  of  infantry  and  three  pieces  of  field  artillery  under 
Capt.  Stephen  Elliott,  pursued  the  Union  men  to  Garden's  Comer, 
where  a  few  shots  were  exchanged.  But  the  night  was  too  dark  to 
attack  with  advantage,  and  when  morning  dawned  the  Federal  force 
had  crossed  the  ferry  and  was  out  of  reach. 

General  Stevens  says :  "In  short,  the  operation  was  most  successful 
as  a  reconnoissance  or  demonstration,  and  it  is  very  certain  could  the 
original  programme  have  been  carried  out  the  whole  line  would  have 
been  destroyed  from  Salkehatchie  to  Coosawhatchie.  It  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  information  which  I  had  previously  gained,  that 
the  enemy  was  not  in  any  considerable  force  at  the  railroad."  The  ex- 
pedition which  General  Stevens  thus  reported  as  "most  successful," 
his  commanding  officer,  General  Benham,  characterized  as  "a  miser- 
able failure." 

Union  Invasion  of  James  Island 

Notwithstanding  this  failure  to  cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 

Kne,  the  main  expedition  to  James  Island  was  not  relinquished,  and 

General  Stevens  steamed  out  of  Port  Royal  Harbor  on  the  morning 
Vol.  n— 10 
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of  June  2d.  and  in  the  evening  entered  the  Stono  River  and,  at  the 
direction  of  General  Benham,  landed  his  command  at  Battery  Island. 
Here  they  were  secure  under  the  guns  of  the  fleet  in  the  Stono.  By 
June  5th  another  division,  under  C^n.  H.  G.  Wright,  having  marched 
across  Seabrook  and  Johns  islands  from  North  Edisto,  had  crossed 
the  stono  from  Legareville  to  Grimball's  on  James  Island.  These 
two  divisions  constituted  the  force  of  General  Benham — that  of 
Wright  covering  his  left  on  the  Stono  and  that  of  Stevens  his  right, 
immediately  in  front  of  Secessionville.  The  gunboats  in  the  Stono. 
firing  by  signals  from  the  Federal  camps  and  advance  pickets,  enfiladed 
their  front  and  afforded  effective  support. 

Confederate  Defense  at  Secessionville 

Secessionville  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  cut  from  the  east  side  of 
James  Island  by  an  arm  of  Lighthouse  Creek,  a  bold  tidewater  stream 
which  empties  into  Charleston  Harbor  east  of  Fort  Johnson.  Various 
small  engagements  and  general  reconnoissance,  from  June  3d  to  the 
middle  of  the  month,  had  enabled  the  Confederates  to  fully  develop  the 
position  and  force  of  the  Federal  army  on  James  Island.  In  these 
preliminary  movements,  Lieut.-Col.  Ellison  Capers,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  was  prominent.  Although  it  is  now 
known  that  the  Federals  and  Confederates  each  overestimated  the 
other's  strength,  by  June  15th  General  Pemberton  had  gathered  a 
force  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Union  army  behind  the  batteries,  and 
on  the  lines  of  defense  from  Fort  Pemberton  on  the  Stono,  at  Elliott's 
cut,  to  Secessionville.  on  the  extreme  east.  They  were  commanded 
by  Brig.-Gens.  N.  G.  Evans.  W.  D.  Smith  and  S.  R.  Gist,  the  former 
in  chief  command.  Col.  Johnson  Hagood,  First  Volunteers,  com- 
manded the  advance  guard,  composed  of  his  own  r^ment;  the 
Twenty- fourth.  Col.  C.  H.  Stevens;  the  Eutaw  battalion,  Lieut.-Col. 
C.  H.  Simonton,  and  the  Fourth  Louisiana  battalion,  Lieut-Col.  J.  Mc- 
Enery.  This  force  was  camped  outside  the  line  of  defense  and  was 
charged  with  guarding  the  front  of  the  Confederate  line,  except  the 
immediate  front  of  Secessionville,  which  was  protected  by  its  own  out- 
posts. 

Col.  T.  G.  Lamar  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Secessionville 
(afterward  called  Fort  Lamar  in  his  honor)  and  its  infantry  sup- 
ports. The  garrison  consisted  of  Companies  I  and  B,  of  Lamar's 
regiment  of  South  Carolina  artillery,  and  the  infantry  support,  the 
Charleston  battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  P.  C.  Gaillard  and  the  Pee  Dee  bat- 
talion, Lieut.-Col.  A.  D.  Smith.  The  battery  mounted  an  8-inch 
coliunbiad,  two  24-pounder  rifles,  several  i8-pounders  and  a  mortar. 
A  gunboat  battery  on  the  east  bank,  anchored  in  Big  Folly  Creek  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  F.  N.  Bonneau,  would  have  been  an  effective  ally, 
had  not  its  guns  been  just  moved  ashore  to  be  added  to  those  of  the 
fort. 

Battle  of  Secessionville 

The  battle  of  Secessionville  opened  early  in  the  morning  of  June 
1 6th.  The  pickets  were  on  duty  at  Rivers's  place,  a  mile  in  front  of 
the  fort,  and  the  Twenty-fourth,  with  portions  of  the  First  SouA 
Carolina  and  Forty-seventh  Georgia,  was  covering  the  east  lines,  under 
command  of  Col.  C.  H.  Stevens.  In  the  fort  a  gun  detachment  was 
on  the  watch,  but  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  was  fast  asleep.  At 
dawn  the  main  picket  force  was  surprised  by  the  attacking  Federals 
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and  gave  notice  of  the  approaching  attack  to  Colonel  Lamar,  the  fort 
commander. 

The  six  Union  regiments  which  moved  forward  to  the  assault, 
under  general  command  of  Gen.  I.  I.  Stevens,  were  the  Eighth  Michi- 
gan, Seventh  Connecticut,  Seventy-ninth  New  York,  Twenty-eighth 
Massachusetts,  One  Hundredth*  Pennsylvania  and  Forty-sixth  New 
York.  Each  regiment  was  commanded  by  its  senior  colonel.  The 
assaulting  force  advanced  in  two  lines.  The  peninsula  narrowed,  so 
that  when  within  short  range  of  the  works  the  last  regiment  (the 
Connecticut)  was  crowded  into  the  marsh.  At  this  point  in  the  for- 
ward movement,  when  there  was  some  confusion,  the  guns  of  the  fort 
belched  forth — the  columbiad  charged  with  canister,  the  mortar  and 
the  24's  and  i8's.  But  the  Union  officers  urged  on  their  commands 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Michigan  and 
New  York  regiments  gained  the  ditch  and  both  flanks  of  the  work, 
a  few  of  them  even  entering  the  fort.  These  were  met  by  the  galling 
fire  of  the  Charleston  and  Pee  Dee  infantry  battalions,  under  Lieut.- 
Cols.  P.  C.  Gaillard  and  A.  D.  Smith,  and  were  either  killed,  wounded 
or  captured.  Meanwhile,  100  men  under  Capt.  Joshua  Jamison,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  fort  to  mount  Bonneau's  guns,  had  arrived  and 
promptly  took  their  places  on  the  parapet,  adding  their  rifles  to  the 
fire  of  the  Charleston  and  Pee  Dee  battalions. 

A  number  of  the  assaulting  force,  moving  along  the  marsh  under 
cover  of  a  fringe  of  myrtle  bushes,  gained  a  lodgment  on  the  right 
flank  and  in  the  rear  of  the  work,  and  were  doing  serious  execution 
by  their  fire,  hidden  as  they  were  by  the  bank  of  the  peninsula.*  But 
they  were  soon  dislodged  by  the  nfles  of  the  Fourth  Louisiana  bat- 
talion, sent  by  Colonel  Hagood  to  reinforce  the  garrison  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  the  fort  had  been  attacked.  The  Louisianians,  coming 
up  at  a  nm,  were  promptly  put  into  position  by  their  commander. 
Colonel  McEnery,  and  drove  the  Federals  from  cover  into  the  marsh 
or  open  field.  Up  to  that  moment,  two  24  pounders  on  the  west  flank 
of  the  fort  and  commanding  the  marsh  had  been  silent.  That  fact 
was  noted  by  Colonel  Hagood,  who  had  moved  down  the  Battery 
Island  road  to  check  the  advance  from  that  point  and  protect  the 
right  front  of  the  fort.  He  therefore  dispatched  Lieut.-Col.  Ellison 
Capers  to  get  the  guns  into  action,  which  was  done  so  promptly  and 
effectively  that  the  Federals  had  no  chance  to  reform  their  lines  for 
a  frontal  assault. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  against  the  Secessionville  line,  the 
Federal  forces  under  Brigadier-General  Wright,  consisting  of  forty 
companies  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  designed  as  a  supporting  column  of  the  regiments  assaulting 
the  fort,  having  been  driven  down  the  Battery  Island  road  by  Colonel 
Hagood,  also  retired  to  their  intrenched  positions.  McEnery's 
Louisiana  troops  assisted  in  this  movement,  which  relieved  the  fort 
of  any  immediate  danger,  and  won  for  the  Confederates  the  battle  of 
Secessionville.  For  the  time  being,  Charleston  itself  was  safe  from 
Union  assault. 

From  the  Federal  Point  of  View 

Any  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  life  of  Gen.  I.  I.  Stevens  must 
sympathize  with  that  gallant  soldier.  The  reports  of  what  occurred 
in  the  conference  before  the  battle  are  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impos- 

♦  Ellison  Capcrs's  "Confederate  Military  History.*' 
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«ible  to  reconcile  them.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  General  Stevens 
strongly  objected  to  the  time  of  making  it.  He  was  designated  to  make 
the  assault,  and  he  preferred  to  make  it  in  the  light  of  day  that  his 
men  might  see  where  they  were  required  to  go.  He  wanted  "a  con- 
tinuous fire  of  the  battery  and  of  our  gun  toats."  General  Wright 
also  emphatically  protested  so  long  as  he  could  against  General  Ben- 
ham's  plan. 

It  was  the  Seventh  Connecticut  which  was  crowded  into  the  marsh, 
as  noted,  and  Col.  J.  R.  Hawley,  commanding  that  regiment,  describes 
the  crisis  in  the  engagement  from  the  Union  standpoint,  when  the  dis- 
organized ranks  staggered  under  the  terrific  fire  of  grape  and  muiketry 
delivered  from  the  fort  artillery.  "The  line  was  inevitably  broken," 
he  says,  "and  though  the  men  stood  bravely  to  their  work  the  line 
could  not  be  reformed  until  the  colors  were  brought  into  the  open 
field.  When  reformed,  it  started  again  under  a  heavy  fire  toward  the 
earthwork,  but  had  proceeded  but  a  little  distance  when  an  order  came 
from  General  Stevens,  brought  by  his  son  who  wis  then  receiving 
his  baptism  of  fire,  to  call  the  men  off,  and  the  regiment  fell  back  to 
the  cover  of  the  hedge  in  front  of  their  hospital.  The  Twenty-eighth 
Massachusetts  had  been  unavoidably  pushed  far  to  the  left  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  formed  into  line,  advancing,  one  regiment  that  was  in  front 
fell  back  and  broke  through  our  regiment,  throwing  it  into  confusion. 

"Forward  again,"  he  continued,  "marched  by  the  flank  through  a 
dense  brush  on  our  left  and  followed  the  edge  of  the  woeds  which 
formed  one  side  of  a  marsh  to  within  forty  yards  of  the  enemy's 
work.  *  *  *  On  our  right  was  an  abattis  of  dense  brush  and  on  our 
left  and  front,  marsh.  Here  we  lost  many  of  the  men  who  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  regiment.  Seeing  that  we  could  be  of  no  possible 
use  in  this  place  with  less  than  platoon  front  to  retaliate  by  fire  on  the 
enemy,  and  this  position  being  raked  by  the  fire  of  the  gun  on  the 
corner  of  the  enemy's  work  nearest  the  observatory,  I  ordered  the 
regiment  to  retire  and  it,  too,  found  shelter  behind  the  hedge." 

While  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Union  forces  was  thus  being  cut 
up,  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  Highlanders,  leading  the  Second 
brigade,  was  ordered  by  General  Stevens  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
assail  the  werk  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  point  f  rbm  which  the  Eighth 
Michigan  had  been  driven.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison,  who  led  the 
right  wing  of  his  regiment  to  the  parapet,  says :  "As  I  mounted  the 
parapet,  I  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  which,  though  slight,  stunned 
me  for  the  time  being ;  but  still  I  was  able  to  retain  command.  With 
me  many  mounted  the  works,  but  only  to  fall  or  to  receive  their 
wounds  from  the  enemy,  posted  in  rifle  pits  in  the  rear  of  the  fort. 
*  *  *  From  the  ramparts  I  had  a  full  view  of  their  works.  They 
were  entrenched  in  a  position  well  selected  for  defensive  purposes  and " 
upon  which  our  artillery  seemed  to  have  little  effect,  save  driving 
them  into  their  retreats,  and  in  attempting  to  dislodge  them  we  were 
met  with  a  fierce  and  determined  opposition,  but  with  equal,  if  not 
superior  determination  and  courage,  were  they  met  by  our  forces,  and 
had  I  been  supported  could  have  carried  their  works  *  *  *  for 
we  virtually  had  them  in  our  possession. 

"After  remaining  in  this  position  some  considerable  time  and  not 
being  s«pix)rted  by  the  other  re^hnents.  I  received  orders  to  fall  back, 
which  I  did  in  goo<^.  order,  leaving  behind  about  forty  killed  or  badly 
wounded,  many  of  whom  fell  on  the  ramparts,  and  brought  back  with 
me  six  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded.  The  right  companies  of  the 
regiment — the  left  having  encountered  a  perfect  storm  of  grape  and 
canister — were  obliged  to  seek  shelter,  either  by  obliquing  to  the  left 
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under  cover  of  a  small  ravine,  or  by  dropping  among  the  cotton  ridges 
in  front  of  the  fort,  where  they  kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  the  enemy's 
gunners." 

Colonel  Leasure,  who  commanded  the  Second  Brigade,  which  was 
also  repulsed  from  the  works,  led  the  assault  in  person,  and  describes 
the  advance  to  the  works.  When  about  300  yards  from  the  Confed- 
erate works,  he  reached  the  storm  of  shell  and  fire.  "We  entered,"  he 
says,  "the  range  of  a  perfect  storm  of  grape,  canister,  nails,  broken 
glass  and  pieces  of  chains,  fired  from  three  very  large  pieces  on  the 
fort,  which  completely  swept  every  foot  of  ground  within  the  range, 
and  either  cut  the  men  down  or  drove  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  ravine 
on  the  left.  I  now  turned  to  look  after  and  lead  up  the  One  Hundredth 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  and  found  its  center  just  entering  the  fatal  line 
of  fire,  which  completely  cut  it  in  two,  and  the  right  under  Major 
Lecky  obliqued  to  the  right  and  advanced  to  support  the  right  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  New  York.  Many  of  the  men  reached  the  foot  of  the 
embankment  and  some  succeeded  in  mounting  it,  with  a  few  brave 
men  of  the  Seventy-ninth  who  were  there  with  a  portion  of  the  Eighth 
Michigan. 

"I  may  be  permitted  to  report  further  that  at  the  time  I  arrived  in 
front  of  the  hedge  near  the  fort  I  saw  nothing  of  any  part  of  the  sup- 
porting regiments  of  the  First  Brigade,  and  between  the  advancing 
Highlanders  and  the  fort  only  a  portion  of  the  Eighth  Michigan,  who 
'  led  the  attack  in  front  of  the  fort,  that  regiment  having  already  been 
decimated  by  the  murderous  fire  through  which  we  all  had  to  pass. 

"While  the  Forty-sixth  New  York  was  advancing  to  the  attack, 
it  was  run  into  by  parts  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  and  Twenty-eighth 
Massachusetts,  which  were  retreating,  and  swept  along  with  them  in 
their  retreat  a  part  of  the  Forty-sixth  New  York. 

"During  all  this  time,  our  own  artillery  fired  over  our  heads  from 
enormous  distances  and  burst  several  shells  right  over  our  heads.  The 
fire  of  our  gunboats  was  also  very  disagreeable  until  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  better  range." 

The  repulse  of  the  Second  Brigade  was  accomplished  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  or,  as  reported  by  General  Stevens:  "My  men  were  at  the 
enemy's  works  about  4:30  o'clock  and  the  conflict  of  twenty-five 
minutes,  so  dreadful  in  its  casualties,  was  over  and  the  men  re- 
turned." 

Comparative  Forces  and  Losses 

The  Federal  force  assaulting  the  fort  before  Secessionville  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  I.  I.  Stevens,  numbered  2,960  and  Wright's  column  was 
fully  2,500  strong.  The  fort  was  defended  by  a  Confederate  force  of 
less  than  1,000  men,  comprising  two  companies  of  artillery,  three 
battalions  of  infantry  and  the  100  picked  men  under  Captain  Jamison. 
Colonel  Hagood's  support  did  not  exceed  700  men,  with  one  piece  of 
artillery. 

As  was  usual  in  the  first  engagements  of  the  war,  there  was*  a 
divergence  of  reports  as  to  the  comparative  losses  sustained.  Generals 
Stevens  and  Wright  reported  losses  of  dead,  wounded  and  missing 
aggregating  658.  Colonel  Hagood  claimed  that  he  had  buried  on  the 
field  more  than  the  number  reported  as  dead  by  the  Federal  com- 
manders, and  General  Capers  computed  that  the  total  Federal  loss 
could  not  have  been  less  than  750  or  800.  Gen.  Samuel  Jones  fixes  the 
aggregate  Federal  loss  at  683.  The  bulk  of  the  casualties — fully  one- 
third — fell  on  the  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment. 
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Confederate  Dead  and  Wounded 

The  Confederates  lost  in  dead,  wounded  and  missing,  204  officers 
and  men.  Among  the  dead  were  Capt.  Henry  C.  King  and  Lieut. 
John  J.  Edwards,  of  the  Charleston  battalion;  Capt.  Samuel  J.  Reed, 
of  Lamar's  artillery;  Lieut.  Richard  W.  Greer,  of  the  Eutaw  bat- 
talion, and  Lieut.  B.  A.  Graham,  of  the  Forty-seventh  Georgia.  Colonel 
Lamar  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard  were  severely  woimded. 
Among  the  wounded  were  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Fourth  Louisiana ; 
Capts.  J.  A.  Blake,  F.  T.  Miles  and  R.  P.  Smith,  and  Lieuts.  J.  W. 
Axson,  George  Brown,  John  Burke  and  F.  R.  Lynch,  of  the  Charles- 
ton battalion ;  Lieut.  J.  G.  Beatty,  of  the  Pee  Dee  battalion ;  Lieut.  F. 
W.  Andrews,  of  the  Twenty-fourth,  and  Lieut.  Samuel  J.  Berger,  of 
the  Eutaw  battalion. 

Hunter  and  Benham 

The  complete  failure  of  the  assault  on  the  Secessionville  line  and 
therefore  of  the  occupation  of  James  Island  by  the  Federals,  induced 
General  Himter,  then  at  Hilton  Head,  to  relieve  General  Benham,  who 
had  been  in  active  command  of  the  operations,  and  order  him  to 
Washington  under  arrest.  Benham  was  charged  with  disobedience 
of  orders  and  instructions  in  making  the  assault  and  General  Wright, 
succeeded  him  in  command.  Beriham's  appointment  as  brigadier-gen- 
eral was  revoked  by  President  Lincoln;  but,  says  Hazard  Stevens, 
**later,  by  unwearied  importunity  and  the  pressure  of  influence,  he 
managed  to  get  himself  reinstated,  but  never  again  was  he  trusted 
with  the  lives  of  brave  men.  General  Stevens  was  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia, there  to  meet  death  a  few  weeks  later,  with  the  regimental  colors 
m  his  hand,  as  he  led  his  faithful  Highlanders  in  the  battle  of  Chan- 
tilly.  As  early  as  June  nth  he  had  apparently  estimated  his  two 
military  superiors  at  their  true  value,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  which 
he  says:  "I  have  two  commanders,  Hunter  and  Benham,  who  are 
imbecile,  vacillating,  and  utterly  unfit  to  command.  *  *  *  Benham 
is  an  ass — a  dreadful  man,  of  no  earthly  use  except  as  a  nuisance  and 
obstruction." 

James  Island  Evacuated  by  Federals 

The  Union  army  evacuated  James  Island  the  last  of  June,  1862,  and 
General  Hunter  reassembled  the  main  portion  of  his  troops  at  Hilton 
Head,  Beaufort  and  North  Edisto.  The  troops  which  had  reinforced 
the  command  of  General  Gist  on  the  Island  were  returned  to  their 
former  stations  on  the  Carolina  coast  and  at  Savannah.  The  fleet  of 
the  Expeditionary  Corps  was  represented  by  the  gunboats  in  the  lower 
Stono  and  the  fleet  which  still  lay  off  Charleston  bar.  The  defenders 
of  Secessionville  had  saved  the  situation  for  South  Carolina,  Charles- 
ton and  a  large  section  of  the  Confederate  States;  and  they  were, 
accordingly,  the  heroes  of  the  hour.  The  Confederates  were  left  un- 
disturbed to  complete  the  strong  line  of  earthworks  on  James  Island 
from  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  harbor,  to  Battery  Pringle  on  the  Stono, 

which  were  never  captured.  ^   ,      ,  ,,r      t^  r^         % 

In  response  to  orders  from  the  Federal  War  Department,  General 
Hunter  was  obliged  to  send  seven  regiments  of  infantry  and  several 
companies  of  cavalry  to  Virginia,  which  so  weakened  his  own  forces 
in  South  Carolina  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  of  1862 
he  could  make  no  formidable  demonstration  agamst  Charleston,  either 
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by  land  or  sea.  Operations  along  the  coast  were  reduced  to  predatory  • 
excursions  by  small  parties  and  surprises  and  skirmishes  between  ad-^ 
vanced  pickets,  which,  however,  had  the  effect  of  demonstrating^  the 
watchfulness  and  gallantry  of  the  defenders  of  South  Carolina  soil. 
Notable  among  these  minor  events  was  the  expedition  of  the  Federal 
gun  boats  from  Winyaw  Bay,  twenty  miles  up  Black  River,  which  was 
successfully  repelled  by  Maj.  W.  P.  Emanuel,  commanding  in  that 

Juarter,  and  the  surprise  and  capture  of  a  Federal  picket  force  on 
^inckney  Island  by  Capts.  Stephen  Elliott  and  J.  H.  Mickler. 

General  David  Hunter*  created  a  sensation  North  and  South, 
on  May  9th,  when  without  any  authority  from  Washington  he  issued 
a  general  order  emancipating  all  of  the  slaves  in  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  proceeded  to  arm,  equip  and  or- 
ganize into  companies  and  regiments  the  able  bodied  negroes  under 
his  control,  to  be  used  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  these  States.  His 
recruiting  methods  were  most  arbitrary  and  summary.  Soldiers  went 
to  different  plantations  and  marched  off  the  negroes  from  cotton  field 
and  cabin  to  the  ranks  of  the  army.  This  produced  the  wildest  con- 
sternation and  panic  among  the  negroes ;  they  rushed  to  the  woods  and 
swamps,  and  those  of  them  who  could  be  found  were  forcibly 
brought  in  and  hurried  to  Hilton  Head,  "sighing,"  as  Wells,  a  Northern 
overseer  said,  "for  the  old  fetters  as  being  better  than  the  new. 
liberty." 

Hunter  had  organized  one  regiment  (he  expected  to  organize  50,000 
of  such  troops!),  when  President  Lincoln  repudiated  and  revoked  his 
orders.  General  Stevens  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  who 
afterward  organized  thousands  of  negroes  either  for  service  in  the 
Quarter  Master  General's  department,  or  into  companies,  regiments 
and  brigades,  and  whose  activities  will  be  considered  later  in  this,  nar- 
rative. General  Hunter  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  department 
by  Maj  .-Gen.  O.  M.  Mitchell  on  September  17th. 

•   Confederate  Forces  also  Sent  to  Virginia 

The  Confederate  forces  had  also  been  largely  reduced,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Virginia  battle  fronts,  around  which  the  most  vital  interests 
of  both  parties  to  the  awful  conflict  were  gathering.  Early  in  Atigust, 
Generals  Drayton  and  Evans  were  sent  to  reinforce  General  Lee,  tak- 
ing with  them  the  following  commands:  First  regiment.  Colonel 
Glover;  Fifteenth,  Col.  W.  D.  DeSaussure;  Seventeenth,  Col.  (Gov.) 
J.  H.  Means;  Eighteenth,  Col.  J.  M.  Gadberry;  Twenty-second,  Col. 
Joseph  Abney;  Twenty-third,  Col.  H.  L.  Benbow;  Holcombe  legion, 
Col.  P.  F.  Stevens ;  Third  battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.  James,  and  Capt. 
R.  Boyce's  battery. 

Beauregard  Succeeds  Pemberton 

On  the  29th  of  the  month  (August),  General  Pemberton  was  also 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  Richmond,  and  General  Beauregard,  who 
had  been  in  command  of  the  army  in  Mississippi,  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  former  had  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  Confederate  Government  as  an  able,  energetic  and 
patriotic  commander,  but  his  military  policy  in  South  Carolina  and 
his  declaration  of  martial  law  in  Charleston  had  caused  dissatisfaction 
in  the  home  State,  especially  his  abandonment  of  the  defense  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Broad  and  Stono  rivers  and  the  harbor  at  Georgetown. 

♦Jones:     "The  Siege  of  Charleston." 
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.In  the  execution  of  these  acts,  he  had  but  carried  out  the  expressed 
desires  of  his  predecessor,  General  Lee. 

General  Beauregard  apparently  did  not  share  these  antagonistic 
views  as  to  the  military  administration  of  General  Pendleton,  and,  upon 
taking  the  command  at  Charleston,  in  September,  after  making  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  military  situation,  wrote  to  the  War  D^artment 
at  Richmond  to  express  his  admiration  for  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  defensive  work  which  had  been  accomplished  by  his  predecessor, 
especially  at  Charleston.  Judging  by  the  statements  of  Colonel  Ro- 
man, Beauregard  afterward  modified  these  views.  Beauregard, 
further,  deferred  to  the  judgment  of  Pemberton  by  inviting  him  to 
give  his  views  in  detail  as  to  the  forces  and  guns  necessary  to  the 
proper  defense  of  Charleston,  Savannah  and  the  territory  in  his  de- 
partment. 

In  reply  to  this  request.  General  Beauregard  received  ,the  following 
from  General  Pemberton,  dated  September  24,  1862:  "I  have  the 
honor  to  state,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  de- 
partment can  be  successfully  defended  against  any  reasonable  force 
which  it  is  probable  the  enemy  may  bring  against  it  by  the  following 
forces,  to-wit:  James  Island — 10,000  infantry,  1,000  heavy  artillery, 
500  cavalry  and  6  field  batteries;  Morris  Island — 1,000  infantry,  250 
heavy  artillery  and  50  cavalry;  Sullivan's  Island — 1,500  infantry,  800 
heavy  artillery,  50  cavalry  and  i  field  battery;  Christ  Church— 1,000 
infantry,  100  heavy  artillery,  200  cavalry,  and  i  field  battery;  St. 
Andrews — 2,006  infantry  (movable  column),  200  heavy  artillery,  200 
cavalry  and  2  field  batteries. 

Second  military  district — 5,000  infantry,  800  cavalry,  200  heavy 
artillery  and  2  field  batteries. 

Third  military  district — 5,000  troops  of  all  arms. 

Savannah — 10,000  infantry,  1,200  heavy  artillery,  2,000  cavalry  and 
8  field  batteries. 

Fort  Sumter — 500  heavy  artillery  and  100  riflemen. 

Georgetown — (merely  for  preventing  marauding,  the  defense  of 
Winyaw  Bay  requiring  obstructions  and  a  numerous  heavy  artillery, 
both  of  which  are^  entirely  out  of  the  question) — 7  companies  of  cav- 
alry, 3  batteries  of  artillery  and  3  companies  of  infantry.  The  fore- 
going estimate  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  attacks  may  be  made 
simultaneously  upon  different  points." 

Upon  this  communication.  General  Beauregard  endorsed:  "Ap- 
proved as  the  minimum  force  required,  as  above  stated,  to  guard  with 
security  the  department  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia." 

General  Beauregard  was  always  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  his  return  has  been  especially  urged  and  upon  again  assum- 
ing the  command  of  the  department.  Governor  Pickens  and  his  Council 
warmly  received  him.  The  governor  addressed  a  personal  letter  to 
him,  a  few  days  after  he  had  assumed  command,  pledging  his  co- 
operation in  anything  he  might  suggest,  and  putting  all  the  resources 
of  the  State  at  his  command. 

Beauregaio)  and  Pemberton  Examine  Defenses 

Under  orders  of  the  War  Department,  General  Beauregard,  accom- 
panied by  Major-General  Pemberton,  Brigadier-CJeneral  Jordan 
(Beauregard's  chief  of  staff).  Colonel  Gonzales  (chief  of  artillery), 
and  Lieut.-Col.  George  Lay,  inspected  the  defenses  of  Charleston 
Harbor  on  the  i6th  of  September.    In  the  following  month  he  sent  a 
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report  of  his  examinations  to  Adjutant-General  Cooper,  at  Richmond, 
and  paid  especial  attention  to  the  floating  boom,  one-fourth  of  which 
had  then  been  constructed,  designed  to  stretch  under  water  from  oppo- 
site the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island  to  Fort  Sumter  and  keep  enemy 
craft  from  entering  the  inner  harbor.  "The  boom,"  he  writes,  "is 
composed  of  railroad  iron  strongly  linked  together  with  heavy  iron 
links  and  bands,  protected  and  buoyed  by  spars  of  timber  of  the  same 
length  with  the  bars  of  iron  and  banded  closely  together  with  iron. 
The  bars  are  suspended  together  four  feet  under  water,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  anchored  every  sixth  section  with  an  anchor.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  has  been  tested  by  running  against  it  a  heavily  loaded 
vessel  towed  by  a  steamboat.  This  test  it  resisted,  parting  the  tow 
line,  a  lo-inch  hawser. 

"It  was  also  proposed  to  lay  another  line  about  loo  yards  in  the 
rear  of  that  under  construction,  if  suflicient  time  be  allowed  and 
enough  chains  and  anchors  can  be  procured.  In  addition,  a  rope  ob- 
struction has  been  prepared  to  place  in  advance  of  the  wooden  and 
iron  boom  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  the  enemy's  propellors  while 
under  fire  of  our  heavy  guns  in  the  adjacent  forts  and  batteries." 

General  Beauregard*  regarded  the  construction  of  the  four  new 
sand  batteries  near  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  command- 
ing the  floating  boom,  as  indispensable  to  the  successful  defense  of 
the  harbor.  Their  armament  was  to  comprise  large  columbiads  and 
rifle  guns.  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  had  also  forty-seven  heavy 
guns  bearing  on  the  obstructions  to  the  harbor  entrance.  The  Neck 
battery  on  Morris  Island  (afterward  Battery  Wagner),  defending^  that 
approach  to  Fort  Sumter,  was  then  incomplete,  as  was  Fort  Ripley, 
midway  between  Fort  Johnson  and  Castle  Pinckney.  The  last  named 
he  considered  practically  worthless. 

Accompanied  by  Major-General  Pemberton,  General  Beauregard 
inspected  the  defensive  lines  on  James  Island,  from  the  Wappoo  to 
Mellichamp's,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  commander-in- 
chief  thought  the  system,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Pemberton,  too 
complicated — ^that  a  simpler  system  might  have  been  devised  requiring 
a  smaller  force  to  hold  and  defend  it.  "However,"  he  adds,  "this 
line  ought  to  serve  our  purpose  with  a  proper  force  of  about  3  men 
for  every  2  yards  of  development.  Fort  Pemberton  is  a  strong  work, 
and  has  an  armament  of  twenty  guns  of  various  calibers."  Forts 
Sumter  and  Moultrie  were  found  in  fine  condition,  "considering  the 
repairs  in  progress  at  the  latter  work.  The  armament  at  Moultrie 
consists  of  thirty-eight  guns  of  various  calibers,  from  24-pounders  to 
8-inch  columbiads,  with  a  garrison  of  300  effective  men.  The  arma- 
ment oi  Sumter  consists  of  seventy-nine  guns  of  all  calibers,  from  32- 
pounders  to  lO-inch  columbiads.  It  has  a  garrison  of  about  350  eflfec- 
tive  men.  The  barracks  are  being  cut  down  to  protect  them  from  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Battery  Beaureg^ard,  across  Sullivan's  Island,  in 
advance  of  Fort  Moultrie  to  defend  the  approach  from  the  east,  is 
armed  with  five  guns.  The  work  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  placed  to  defend  the  interior  approach  by  water  to  the -rear 
and  west  of  Long  Island,  is  a  redoubt  armed  with  eight  guns.  I  am 
informed  by  General  Pemberton  that  all  these  works  are  sufficiently 
garrisoned. 

"My  conclusions  are  as  follows:  That  when  the  works  contem- 
plated and  in  progress  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor,  especially  when 
the  obstructions  and  ironclad  gunboats  shall  have  been  completed  and 

♦Capers:     "Confederate   Military  History." 
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are  properly  armed  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber,  the  enemy's  fleet 
will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate  sufficiently  within  the  harbor 
to  injure  or  reduce  the  city ;  but  until  these  works  are  finished,  armed 
as  indicated  and  properly  garrisoned,  the  city  cannot  be  regarded  as 
protected." 

Commanders  and  Forces  in  South  Carolina 

Upon  assiuning  command  of  the  department  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  on  September  24,  1862,  General  Beauregard  assigned  Gen. 
S.  R.  Gist  to  command  the  first  district,  with  headquarters  at  Charles- 
ton. The  territory  included  in  this  assignment  embraced  the  coast 
from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  Rantowles  Creek,  with  the  islands 
touching  the  harbor.  Col.  R.  F.  Graham  commanded  on  Morris 
Island,  Col.  L.  M.  Keitt  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Col.  C.  H.  Stevens  on 
James  Island,  and  Maj.  W.  P.  Emanuel  at  Georgetown. 

Lieut.-Col.  William  Butler,  First  regular  infantry,  commanded  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  Maj.  Alfred  Rhett,  of  the  First  regular  artillery, 
at  Fort  Sumter.  Fort  Pemberton,  on  the  Stono,  was  in  charge  of 
Maj.  J.  J.  Lucas,  and  the  post  at  Secessionville,  of  Lieutenant-Colond 
Capers. 

General  Gist  had  altogether  in  his  command  133  companies,  in- 
cluding the  following  South  Carolina  regiments:  First  regular  ar- 
tillery, First  regular  infantry,  First  volunteer*  artillery.  Twentieth, 
Twenty-first,  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  volunteers,  ten  com- 
panies each. 

Brigadier-General  Hagood,  commanding  the  Second  military  dis- 
trict, with  headquarters  at  Adams  Run,  had  under  him  the  Sixteenth 
South  Carolina,  Smith's  and  Nelson's  battalions  of  infantry,  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry,  the  Stono  scouts  and  the  Washington  and  Morri- 
son batteries,  twenty-nine  companies,  all  South  Carolinians. 

Col.  W.  S.  Walker,  commander  of  the  Third  military  district, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  McPhersonville,  had  forty  companies 
under  his  orders,  thus  designated:  Eleventh  volunteers,  First  and 
Second  battalions  of  sharpshooters,  Third  regiment  of  cavalry,  First, 
Second  and  Sixth  battalions  of  cavalry,  the  Rutledge  Mounted  Rifle- 
men, Charleston  Light  Dragoons,  Kirk's  partisan  rangers,  Elliott's 
Beaufort  artillery,  Kavanaugh's  Lafayette  battery — all  South  Caro- 
lina commands — and  Nelson's  Virginia  battery. 

The  entire  Confederate  force  in  South  Carolina  upon  General 
Beauregard  assuming  command  of  the  department,  amounted  to 
12,544  officers  and  privates  present  for  duty. 

Another  Attempt  to  Cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 

Railroad 

Not  long  after  this  change  in  command,  a  Union  expedition  was 
dispatched  to  St.  John's  River  and  Jacksonville,  which,  after  occupy- 
ing several  minor  Confederate  works  with  little  resistance,  returned 
to  Hilton  Head  in  about  two  weeks.  The  men  thus  engaged  were  in- 
corporated with  other  forces  to  the  number  of  about  4,500  and  the 
entire  land  force  supported  by  gunboats  and  transports,  with  powerful 
howitzers,  was  led  by  General  Mitchell  personally  in  another  effort  to 
cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad.  A  few  hours  before  it 
sailed,  however,  Brigadier-General  Brannan  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
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mand.  As  before,  the  points  of  attack  on  the  railroad  were  to  be 
Coosawhatchie  and  Pocotaligo,  stations  about  ten  miles  apart. 

The  expedition  started  from  Hilton  Head  in  the  night  of  the  2ist 
of  October,  1862,  in  fourteen  gunboats  and  armed  transports,  and  the 
leading  vessel  reached  Mackey's  Point,  the  designated  landing  place 
(a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Pocotaligo  and  Broad  rivers), 
about  half-past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  The  balance  of  the 
fleet  arrived  by  8  o'clock.  The  point  selected  for  the  debarkation  of 
the  expedition  was  about  eight  miles  from  Old  Pocotaligo.  General 
Mitchell  had  thoroughly  explored  the  country  and  the  streams  not 
only  in  that  locality,  but  along  the  entire  line  of  the  railroad  from  the 
Savannah  to  the  Salkehatchie  rivers,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Seem- 
ingly, nothing  had  been  left  undone  by  the  Federals  to  make  the  second 
attempt  to  sever  the  railroad  tie  between  Charleston  and  Savannah 
a  complete  success.  But  the  enemy  reckoned  without  sufficiently  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  bravery  and  ingenuity  of  the  Confederates 
in  the  military  district  which  they  proposed  to  invade,  and  which  was 
commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  W.  S.  Walker,  C.  S.  A.  His  headquarters 
were  at  McPhersonville,  which,  by  rail,  was  about  ten  miles  from 
Coosawhatdiie,  one  of  the  objective  points  of  the  Union  expedition. 

The  expedition  was  a  failure.  The  main  battle  at  Old  Pocotaligo 
was  fought  and  won  by  Colonel  Walker  (promoted  in  a  few  days  to 
be  brigadier-general)  with  a  small  force  of  infantry,  dismounted  cav- 
alry and  sections  from  two  batteries  of  artillery,  amounting  in  all  to 
675  privates  and  officers.*  On  the  same  day  the  railroad  and  turn- 
pike bridges  crossing  the  Coosawhatchie  were  successfully  defended 
by  the  Lafayette  artillery,  Lieut.  L.  F.  LeBleux  commanding;  a  section 
of  Elliott's  Beaufort  battery,  Lieut.  H.  M.  Stuart  commanding,  and 
Capt.  B.  F.  Wyman's  company  of  the  Eleventh  South  Carolina  in- 
fantry. 

General  Walker's  Organized  Resistance 

The  Federal  expedition  under  General  Brannan  marched  forward 
over  a  good  road  up  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Tullifinny 
and  Pocotaligo,  which  securely  protected  the  flanks,  while  the  gun- 
boats of  the  expedition  covered  the  rear  of  the  column.  As  stated, 
Old  Pocotaligo  was  about  eight  miles  away,  and  when  General 
Walker's  pickets  informed  their  commander  of  the  landing  of  the 
Federal  expedition  at  Mackey's  Point,  about  an  hour  after  it  occurred, 
he  dispatched  the  troops  nearest  McPhersonville,  his  headquarters,  to 
the  destination  of  the  enemy's  forces.  General  Walker  also  ordered 
the  Lafayette  artillery  and  a  section  of  the  Beaufort  artillery,  and, 
as  support,  a  company  of  the  Eleventh  South  Carolina  infantry,  to 
Coosawhatchie,  five  miles  from  Old  Pocotaligo.  From  neighboring 
points  were  also  gathered,  at  Coosawhatchie,  Colonel  Colcock's  five 
companies  of  cavalry  and  two  of  sharpshooters ;  Maj.  J.  R.  Jeflford's 
battalion  of  Seventh  South  Carolina  cavalry  was  stationed  by  Gen- 
eral Walker  at  Salkehatchie  bridge,  and  calls  for  reinforcements  were 
sent  out  to  Charleston  and  Adams  Run,  to  assemble  at  Pocotaligo, 
and  to  Savannah  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  defense  at 
Coosawhatchie.  Capt.  W.  L.  Trenholm,  who  commanded  the  outpost 
nearest  Mackey's  Point,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  with  his  command  of 
two  mounted  companies  toward  Old  Pocotaligo. 


♦  General  Samuel  Jones  fixes  Walker's  entire  force  at  475  men. 
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Union  Force  Driven  from  Coosawhatchie 

Colonel  Barton,  who  had  ascended  the  river  in  the  steamer  Planter, 
with  a  small  body  of  engineers  and  soldiers,  as  the  advance  of  the 
Union  flotilla,  landed  about  two  miles  from  Coosawhatchie,  and  drove 
the  Confedjerate  pickets  toward  the  village.  When  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  place,  hearing  a  train  of  cars  approaching,  he 
at  once  placed  his  little  command  in  ambush  and,  as  it  approached, 
bearing  the  Confederate  reinforcements  from  Hardeeville,  riddled  it 
with  musketry  and  canister  from  the  boat  howitzers.  As  the  men  were 
crowded  together  on  the  platform  cars,  the  attack  was  serious,  wound- 
ing a  number  of  the  Confederate  force  and  killing  the  commander, 
Maj.  J.  J.  Harrison,  and  the  fireman  of  the  train.  The  engineer  was 
badly  wounded,  but  stood  to  his  post  and  dashed  his  train  at  full 
speed  through  the  fire.  Leaving  a  party  of  his  engineers  to  tear  up  the 
railroad  and  destroy  the  telegraph  line.  Colonel  Barton  hastened  for- 
ward to  attack  the  troops  while  in  the  confusion  of  leaving  the  train. 
But  upon  approaching  the  village  and  examining  the  disposition  of 
the  artillery  and  infantry  posted  to  receive  him,  and  repl3ring  with  a 
few  rounds  to  the  vigorous  artillery  blast  which  greeted  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Union  party,  the  colonel  realized  that  he  was  opposed 
by  a  determined  and  superior  force  and  wisely  returned  to  his  gun- 
boats. As  they  were  embarking,  other  Confederate  reinforcements 
which  had  arrived  at  Coosawhatchie  attacked  the  Federals  and  added 
to  the  completeness  of  their  repulse.  The  total  result  of  their  attempt 
was  to  cut  the  telegraph  line  in  several  places,  tear  up  two  or  three 
rails  and  destroy  four  small  bridges — nothing  which  could  in  any  way 
seriously  affect  the  situation. 

Confederates  Attack  Main  Union  Column 

In  the  meantime,  General  Brannan's  main  column  was  moving 
forward  on  the  Mackey's  Point  road.  After  advancing  about  5J4 
miles  and  coming  out  into  a  rolling,  open  country,  it  was  fired  upon 
by  a  section  of  the  Beaufort  artillery  and  its  support  at  Caston's  plan- 
tation, but  pressed  back  General  Walker's  Confederates  to  the  Framp- 
ton  plantation  and  the  position  already  described,  on  the  road  skirted 
by  a  wooded  swamp.  The  Confederates  had  the  advantage  at  this 
point  of  being  able  to  plant  their  batteries  in  thick  woods  and  on  the 
arc  of  a  curve  which  assured  them  an  effective  concentric  fire  as  the 
enemy  advanced  along  a  narrow  causeway. 

Unionists  Retreat  from  the  Pocotaugo 

The  brisk  engagements  at  this  point  developed  into  an  artillery 
duel  and  an  attempt  of  the  Union  forces  to  penetrate  the  woods  and 
thickets  concealing  the  Confederate  position  and  cross  the  marsh  which 
protected  their  line.  In  these  actions  General  Brannan's  men  suffered 
severely.  Finally,  General  Walker's  artillery  was  so  closely  pressed 
by  the  Union  infantry  that  it  was  obliged  to  withdraw  about  two  miles 
in  his  rear,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Pocotaligo.  At  this,  the  Union 
column  again  pressed  forward,  and  General  Walker  prepared  to  hold 
it  at  the  Pocotaligo  crossing  until  Confederate  reinforcements  shotdd 
arrive.  '  ^^ 

Military  critics  hold  that  at  this  point  in  the  campaign,  General 
Brannan  made  the  mistake  which  assured  failure  to  his  expedition; 
that  instead  of  following  and  attacking  the  enemy  in  his  new  position 
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at  the  crossing  of  the  Pocotaligo,  he  should  have  marched  directly  for- 
ward abeut  a  mile  and  destroyed  the  bridge  and  trestle-work  about  the 
Tullifinny.  The  Federal  conunander,  however,  teft  a  regiment  and 
howitzer  to  guard  his  flank  and  rear  from  that  direction,  and  followed 
the  retreating  Confederates  to  their  new  position  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Pocotaligo,  where  the  men  were  sheltered  by  the  houses  and 
trees  of  the  little  hamlet. 

Both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  forces  had  suffered  severely,  but 
General  Walker's  new  position  had  the  great  natural  advantages  of 
having  the  frontal  protection  of  an  almost  impassable  marsh  and 
an  unfordable  stream.  What  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Union 
position  was  that  the  Federal  batteries  had  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  caissons  not  having  accompanied  the  guns,  the  latter 
were  sent  back  to  Mackey's  Point,  about  eight  miles  distant,  to  re- 
plenish the  ammunition  chests.  To  add  to  the  morale  of  Walker's 
men,  their  commander  had  been  notified  by  telegraph  that  reinforce- 
ments were  on  the  way  from  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Adams  Run, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  October  22d  Nelson's  battalion  of  the 
Seventh  South  Carolina  actuallv  arrived  on  the  ground,  adding  200 
good  fresh  men  to  the  Confederate  forces.  The  Charleston  Light 
Dragoons,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve,  came  into  position  about 
the  same  time,  and  were  received  by  their  tired  comrades  with  a  shout 
of  welcome,  thus  strengthening  the  belief  of  General  Brannan  that 
the  enemy  was  being  strongly  reinforced.  Night  was  coming  on,  his 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted, and  none  was  nearer  than  Mackey's 
Point — what  more  natural  than  that  a  conservative  and  common-sense 
commander  like  Brannan  should  conclude  that  his  only  course  was  to 
withdraw  ?  The  retreat  to  Mackey's  Point  was  therefore  ordered,  the 
Union  killed  were  buried,  the  wounded  placed  on  improvised  stretchers, 
the  repaired  bridges  were  again  destroyed  to  retard  Confederate  pur- 
suit, and  on  the  following  day  (October  23d)  the  troops  of  the  Bran- 
nan expedition  re-embarked  at  Mackey's  Point  and  were  distributed 
to  their  respective  stations. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Confederates  lost  163  of  the  475  presfcnt 
when  the  fighting  beg^n,  and  had  received  but  200  reinforcement; 
they  were,  therefore,  in  no  condition  to  undertake  a  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Federals.    Brannan's  losses  were  placed  at  340. 

This  was  the  last  expedition  of  any  magnitude  undertaken  in  the 
Department  of  the  South  until  the  spring  of  1863.*  On  October 
30,  1862,  Major-General  Mitchell,  the  Union  commander,  died  of 
fever  at  Beaufort,  and  General  Brannan,  by  seniority,  succeeded  him. 
When  he  assumed  command,  the  aggregate  force  of  the  department 
present  for  duty  was  12,838. 

♦  General  Samuel  Jones :    "Siege  of  Charleston." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

THE  WESTERN  AND  NORTHERN  CAMPAIGNS 

(1862) 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1862  was  completed  with  the  utmost 
credit  to  the  military  genius  and  honor  of  South  Carolina,  her  sons 
giving  their  best  support  to  the  armies  of  Beauregard  in  the  West 
and  those  of  Lee  in  the  North.  Corinth  and  Murfreesboro,  Second 
Manassas,  South  Mountain  and  Fredericksburg,  all  gave  eloquent 
proof  of  this  heroism  and  devotion. 

Manigault's  Brigade 

General  Beauregard,  the  old  commander  of  the  military  department 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  knew  of  the  aggressiveness  and  de- 
pendability of  the  Carolina  troops,  and  following  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
in  April,  1862,  two  regiments  were  ordered  to  report  to  him — ^the 
Tenth,  commanded  by  Col.  A.  M.  Manigault,  and  the  Nineteenth,  Col. 
A.  J.  Lythgoe.  They  arrived  promptly  from  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  were  brigaded  with  three  Alabama  regiments,  first  under 
Brigadier-General  Trapier,  and  after  December,  1862,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Manigault.  They  are  generally  designated  in  the  military 
history  of  the  state  as  Manigault's  Brigade. 

At  Corinth 

The  brigade  covered  the  front  of  Beauregard's  army  on  the  2d  of 
May,  and  checked  the  enemy's  advance  in  what  was  the  first  battle 
before  Corinth.  At  Corinth  and  Tupelo,  the  army  suffered  from  ex- 
posure and  bad  water,  and  17,000  sick  were  sent  to  the  rear.  In  these 
hardships  the  South  Carolina  regiments  had  their  full  share.  The 
chaplain  of  the  Tenth,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Capers,  and  many  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  both  regiments  were  ill,  many  of  them  dying.  In  July,  the 
army  was  moved  to  a  healthier  camp  and  early  in  August  was  concen- 
trated near  Chattanooga  for  an  aggressive  campaign  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  General  Bragg  was  now  in  command.  General  Beauregard 
having  been  called  to  Charleston. 

During  the  succeeding  four  months  Bragg  fought  the  Union  com- 
manders, Buell  and  Rosecrans,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  capturing 
the  Federal  garrison  at  Munfordville  (Manigault  in  the  advance), 
repulsing  the  enemy  at  Perryville,  but  retiring  toward  the  motmtains 
of  East  Tennessee  and  occupying  Knoxville  to  rest  and  reorganize 
his  smaller  forces.  General  Bragg  then  recrossed  the  mountains  to 
Murfreesboro,  about  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  Rosecrans.  The  battle  of  Stone's  River, 
or  Murfreesboro,  was  thereby  precipitated  on  December  31,  1862. 

Battle  of  Stone's  River  (Murfreesboro) 

General  Bragg's  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  front  of  Murfrees- 
boro, and  Stone's  River  ran  along  his  front,  cut  off  his  right  and  ran 
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along  his  rear.  At  the  time  the  battle  was  fought,  very  conflicting 
claims  were  made  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  armies  thus 
thrown  into  action,  but  official  reports  of  both  Federals  and  Con- 
federates, since  published  ip  the  War  Records,  indicate  that  Bragg  had 
a  force  of  34,650  of  all  arms  with  which  to  engage  a  Union  army  of 
43400. 

Manigault's  brigade  bore  a  conspicuous  part  at  Murfreesboro,  its 
position  being  in  the  right  wing  of  Bragg's  army,  Withers's  division. 
The  battle  opened  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  31,  1862, 
and,  as  stated  by  Capers,  the  plan  of  the  Confederate  commander  "was 
to  drive  back  the  right  wing  of  Rosecrans  and,  when  beaten,  to  attack 
his  center  and  right  simultaneously.  Bragg's  battle  was  a  grand  right 
wheel  pivoting  on  the  river,  the  wheel  obliquing  toward  the  wheeling 
flank  and  the  pivot  gaining  forward.  When  evening  came,  the  full 
right  wheel  had  been  completed  and  the  army  stood  against  its  enemy 
in  a  line  at  exact  right  angle  to  its  first  position.  The  pivot  had  gained 
forward  a  half  mile,  but  Rosecrans  had  held  fast  with  his  left  on  the 
river.  In  the  wheeling  fight,  on  Hardee's  right,  and  in  the  struggle  to 
move  the  pivot  forward  as  it  turned,  Withers's  division  made  its  battle." 

From  General  Withers's  report  of  the  operations  of  his  division  and 
General  Polk's  more  general  story  of  the  movements  of  his  right  wing, 
is  condensed  the  account  of  the  participation  of  Manigault's  brigade  in 
the  battle ;  and  the  only  criticism  which  could  be  made  on  such  move- 
ments is  that  the  brigade  was  too  eager  to  move  forward.  Although 
it  stormed  and  carried  several  important  positions,  it  was  thrice  flanked 
by  the  enemy's  artillery  and  suffered  serious  losses — all  because  it  went 
forward  with  such  impetuosity  that  it  distanced  its  supports.  As  a 
result  of  one  of  these  artillery  assaults.  Col.  A.  J.  Lythgoe  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  the  Nineteenth  South  Carolina.  The  same  regi- 
ment, side  by  side  with  the  Tenth  South  Carolina,  later  in  the  en- 
gagement, captured  the  artillery  which  had  played  such  havoc  in  its 
ranks. 

General  Bragg,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  brave  exploit  of  Mani- 
gault's brigade,  allowed  the  regiments  to  retain  the  captured  guns, 
which  were  sent  to  South  Carolina  to  have  the  names  of  the  gallant 
men  who  fell  in  the  charge  inscribed  upon  the  pieces.  General  Withers 
closes  this  portion  of  his  report  with  high  praise  of  the  brigade,  saying 
also  that  "the  calm  determination  and  persistent  energy  and  gallantry 
which  rendered  Colonel  Manigault  proof  against  discouragements,  had 
a  marked  influence  on,  and  was  admirably  responded  to,  by  his  com- 
mand." 

Lieutenant-General  Polk  thus  refers  to  the  brigade :  "The  brigade 
of  Colonel  Manigault,  which  was  immediately  on  the  right  of  that  of 
Colonel  Colcart  (Deas's),  followed  the  movement  of  the  latter  accord- 
ing to  instructions;  but  as  Coltart  failed  in  the  first  onset  to  drive 
Sheridan's  right,  Manigault,  after  dashing  forward  and  pressing  the 
enemy.back  on  his  second  line,  was  brought  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lery from  two  batteries  on  his  right  supported  by  infantry,  and  was 
compelled  to  fall  back.  But  the  gallant  South  Carolinian  returned  to 
the  charge  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  being  aided  by  the  brigade 
of  General  Maney  of  the  second  line,  which  came  to  his  relief  with  its 
Napoleon  guns  and  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry,  the  enemy  gave  way  and 
joined  bis  comrades  on  his  right  in  precipitate  retreat  across  the  >Wil- 
ikinson  pike.  This  movement  dislodged  and  drove  the  residue  of 
Sheridan's  division,  and  completed  the  fprcing  of  the  whole  of  Mc- 
Cook's  corps  out  of  line  of  battle,  and  placed  it  in  full  retreat."    With 
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these  operations,  thus  described,  South  Carolina's  part  in  the  battle 
virtually  ended. 

Colonel  Manigault's  report  is  not  available,  but  his  brigade  lost 
a  total  of  517.  The  Tenth  South  Carolina  had  109  killed  and  wounded 
and  2  taken  prisoners ;  the  Nineteenth,  80  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
list  of  fatalities  were  the  commander  of  the  Nineteenth,  Colonel  Lyth- 
goe,  already  noted  as  having  fallen  on  the  battlefield;  Maj.  John  A. 
Crowder  and  Lieut.  J.  T.  Norris,  also  of  that  regiment. 

New  Year's  of  1863  witnessed  both  armies  resting  on  their  arms, 
with  Bragg's  plan  of  battle  only  partially  accomplished.  On  January 
2d,  Rosecrans  brought  on  a  bloody  engagement  with  Breckenridge's 
division,  and  on  the  3d  and  4th,  Bragg  commenced  his  retreat  with  his 
worn  and  badly-equipped  army,  in  the  face  of  reinforcement  coming 
to  the  enemy,  already  outnumbering  him,  and  a  rapidly  rising  river 
swollen  by  continuous  rains  which  threatened  his  rear. 

General  Capers  aptly  comments:  "General  Bragg  fell  back  ulti- 
mately to  Tullahoma,  without  firing  a  gun  in  his  retirement.  Here,  as 
afterward  at  Chickamauga,  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  his  success, 
and  General  Rosecrans  claimed  a  great  victory." 

Northern  Advance  on  Richmond 

In  the  meantime.  South  Carolina  soldiers  had  been  coming  to  the 
front  in  all  the  great  military  movements  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Hampton's  cavalry  awd  Greggs'  and  Kershaw's  brigades,  at  Second 
Manassas,  Fredericksburg  and  the  campaigns  which  swept  through 
these  torn  and  bloody  states,  were  makmg  brilliant  military  history, 
aad  such  stanch  heroes  as  Gen.  Maxcy  Gregg  and  Col.  (ex-Gov.)  John 
H.  Means  had  "passed  the  great  Captain  for  final  Review." 

The  actions  in  Virginia  opened  with  an  advance  upon  Richmond 
from  the  north,  McClcllan's  army  being  intrenched  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, under  the  protection  of  the  Union  gunboats.  The  other  Federal 
forces,  which  had  been  hovering  around  Washington  ready  to  protect 
it,  had  been  united  under  Gen.  John  Pope  as  the  "Army  of  Virginia.** 
In  JuJy,  1862,  45.000  strong,  it  lay  upon  the  Rappahannock,  with  out- 
posts on  the  Rapidan,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  Union  campaign  was 
to  unite  that  force  with  McClcllan's  army  and  invest  Richmond  from 
the  north.  General  Bumside,  with  a  strong  force,  was  also  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  was  reinforcing  Pope. 

Obviously,  it  was  Lee's  logical  move  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
combination  of  the  Union  forces  designed  for  a  northern  attack  upon 
Richmond,  and  his  first  step  was  to  send  Jackson  to  stop,  or  at  least 
retard.  Pope's  advance  from  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan. 
This  was  accomplished  verv  eflFectively  by  Jackson  on  August  Qth,  in 
an  engagement  at  Cedar  Run,  a  tributary  of  the  Rapidan.  During 
that  movement,  Gregg's  brigade  guarded  the  passage  of  the  Rapidan. 

Preliminary  to  Second  Manassas 

Five  days  after  the  Cedar  Run  affair,  McClellan  began  the  move- 
ment of  his  army  by  water  to  Aquia  Creek  on  the  Potomac,  but  Lee 
had  already  sent  Longstrect  with  twelve  brigades  and  artillery  support 
to  the  Rapidan,  where  on  August  isth  he  took  command  in  person. 
The  South  Carolina  troops  engaged  in  this  forward  movement  were 
Anderson's  old  brigade  under  Gen.  Micah  Jenkins,  Rhett's,  Bach- 
man's  and  Garden's  batteries  and  Brig.-Gen.  N.  G.  Evans'  brigade,  in- 
cluding the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
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regiments,  the  Holcombe  legion  and  the  Macbeth  artillery.  Kershaw's 
brigade  was  in  front  of  Richmond  and  Hampton's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
including  the  legion  and  Hart's  battery,  was  in  McClellan's  front. 

It  is  said  that  Lee  planned  an  attack  on  Pope  immediately  before 
his  arrival  on  the  Rapidan,  but  that  a  letter  detailing  the  movements 
of  his  cavalry  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  commander 
forced  the  Confederate  leader  to  abandon  this  purpose;  the  capture 
of  the  adjutant  general  of  General  Stuart,  the  great  Confederate 
cavalry  leader,  with  this  dispatch,  also  induced  Pope  to  fall  back  to  a 
much  stronger  position  behind  the  Rappahannock. 

Lee  Pushes  Against  Pope 

Now  it  came  Lee's  turn  to  come  into  possession  of  Union  informa- 
tion which  he  could  turn  to  good  advantage ;  for  he  intercepted  a  letter 
from  Pope  to  General  Halleck,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
armies,  divulging  his  plan  to  hold  the  Confederates  in  check  until  he 
could  receive  reinforcements  from  McClellan  then  coming  up  from 
the  lower  Rappahannock.  Lee,  therefore,  called  for  every  Confederate 
soldier  available  to  push  against  Pope's  army  before  it  could  be  rein- 
forced. He  wrote  President  Davis  that  he  particularly  required  Hamp- 
ton's cavalry.  Although  the  President  feared  that  Richmond  would 
thus  be  inadequately  protected,  he  deferred  to  Lee's  judgment  that 
the  Confederate  capital  must  rely,  under  the  circumstances,  upon  her 
defenses  and  field  batteries.  On  the  26th,  the  divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill 
and  McLaws  and  General  Hampton's  cavalry  were  therefore  ordered 
to  Lee,  who  had  been  detained  by  swollen  fords  and  Pope's  artillery 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  for  several  days.  These  valued 
additions  to  his  army  did  not  arrive  until  Second  Manassas  had  been 
fought  and  won  by  Lee  and  Jackson. 

Without  waiting  for  their  arrival.  General  Lee  began  his  move- 
ment around  the  right  of  General  Pope  on  the  25th  of  August.  Jack- 
son was  to  move  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  beyond  Pope's 
extreme  right,  cross  the  river  and  move  upon  the  enemy's  railroad 
communications.  Longstreet,  after  demonstrating  in  Pope's  front,  was 
to  follow  Jackson. 

Gregg's  Brigade  in  Confederate  Advance 

Gregg's  brigade,  which  had  already  been  under  fire  several  times, 
was  to  be  an  important  unit  of  the  grand  Confederate  advance.  Early 
on  the  25th,  it  formed  a  portion  of  Jackson's  forces  which  crossed  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Rappahannock  and  camped  at  Salem  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad.  On  the  following  Tlay,  the  leading  division 
turned  east  and  by  sunset  was  at  Bristoe  Station  in  Pope's  rear  and  on 
his  main  railroad  communicating  with  Washington.  The  capture  of 
Bristoe  and  Manassas  Junction,  with  vast  stores,  followed. 

The  movements  of  Gregg's  brigade  are  specifically  noted  in  Colonel 
McGowan's  report.  It  states:  "The  next  morning  we  reached  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  where  the  enemy,  attempting  to  recapture  it,  were 
scattered  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the 
brigade  returned  from  pursuit  to  the  junction,  where  three  days' 
rations  were  issued  from  the  vast  supply  of  captured  stores,  and  the 
men,  for  a  few  hours,  rested  and  regaled  themselves  upon  delicacies 
tmknown  to  our  commissariat,  which  they  were  in  good  condition  to 
enjoy,  having  eaten  nothing  for  several  days  except  roasting  ears 
taken  from  the  fields  near  the  road,  and  what  was  given  by  the  cren- 
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erous  citizens  of  the  Salem  Valley  to  the  soldiers  as  they  hurried 
along  in  their  rapid  march. 

"At  dark  on  the  evening  of  August  27th  (Wednesday),  the  brigade, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  General  Thomas,  was  thrown  out  on  the 
south  side  of  Manassas  Junction,  as  the  rear  guard,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle  facing  the  enemy,  who  had  during  the  evening  been 
fighting  General  Ewell  near  Bristoe  Station.  Standing;  under  arms 
here  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  magnificent  conflagration  caused  by 
the  burning  of  the  sutler's  and  commissary  stores,  together  with  about 
100  cars  freighted  with  every  article  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  a  £^eat 
army,  all  of  which  was  set  on  fire  about  midnight  and  consumed. 

"About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  28th,  we  silently 
retired  from  our  picket  lines  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  smoldering  ruins  followed  the  division  across  Bull  Run  at  Black- 
bum's  Ford  to  Centreville.  Here  we  rested  a  short  time  and  thence 
turned  back  toward  Bull  Run  and,  moving  by  the  Warrenton  pike, 
crossed  the  run  again  near  the  stone  bridge.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  enemy,  falling  back  from  the  Rappahannock,  caused  doubtless  by 
our  flank  movement,  were  coming  down  the  turnpike  from  Warrenton, 
meeting  us.  We  turned  to  the  right,  leaving  the  turnpike,  and  after 
going  up  the  run  a  short  distance  changed  front  and  were  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  along  the  line  of  the  unfinished  Independent  railroad 
track,  facing  the  turnpike  along  which  the  enemy  was  moving." 

Following  the  minor  engagement  at  Groveton  by  Jackson  against 
Pope,  the  division  commanders,  Generals  Taliaferro  and  Ewell,  were 
both  wounded,  in  a  severe  engagement,  after  which  Jackson  re- 
sumed his  place  behind  the  railroad.  He  had  three  divisions  of  say 
20,000  men,  supported  by  neither  subsistence  nor  reinforcements  in 
men,  while  before  him  was  the  bulk  of  the  well-equipped  and  well- 
provisioned  Union  army.  Longstreet's  corps  fortunately  fought  its 
way  through  Thoroughfare  gap,  but  was  not  able  to  join  Jackson's 
battle  line  until  August  30th,  the  Stonewall  holding  the  field  from 
mommg  until  far  into  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day. 

Gregg^s  Brigade  Hold  Advanced  Battle  Line 

The  obvious  plan  of  the  Federal  commander-in-chief  was  to  crush 
Jackson  before  Longstreet  could  come  to  his  relief.  Jackson  had  re- 
pulsed two  galling  artillery  assaults  before  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  when  the 
infantry  battle  was  directed  against  his  left.  A.  P.  Hill's  division  bore 
the  brunt  of  this  assault,  delivered  by  the  Union  commands,  in  whole  ■ 
or  in  part,  of  Generals  Hooker,  Kearney,  Sigel  and  Stearns.  Gregg's 
South  Carolina  brigade  had  been  returned  from  Ewell's  battlefield  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  Vere  posted  on  the  extreme  left  on  a  wooded 
knoll,  with  a  railroad  excavation  to  the  east  and  north,  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  general  line.  That  important  position  commanding 
the  Sudley  Ford  Road,  and  barely  large  enough  to  give  the  brigade  a 
footing,  the  South  Carolina  men  were  ordered  to  hold  at  all  hazards. 
And  they  held  it,  fighting  against  large  odds  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  dark. 

The  regiments  of  Gregg's  brigade  were  the  Thirteenth  South  Caro- 
lina, Col.  O.  E.  Edwards;  the  First,  Maj.  Edward  McCrady;  Twelfth, 
Col.  Dixon  Barnes;  Fourteenth,  Col.  Samuel  McGowan,  and  Orr's 
Rifles  (in  reserve).  Col.  J.  Foster  Marshall.  Although  the  brigade  had 
a  stubborn  engagement  with  the  Union  advance  early  in  the  morning, 
it  was  later  withdrawn  to  the  railroad  position,  in  accord  with  gen- 
eral  Confederate   orders,   and   there   the   South   Carolina   regiments 
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eagerly  awaited  the  enemy's  assault.  Pressing  forward  through  the 
thick  bushes  toward  the  wooded  knoll,  the  Federal  forces  drove  in 
Gregg's  pickets,  but  the  brigade  as  a  whole  repulsed  four  Union  attacks 
in  force  for  possession  of  the  railroad  cut. 

How  Gregg  Held  the  Railroad  Cut 

"Now,"  says  Capers's  history,  "came  the  critical  hour  of  Jackson's 
battle.*  Coming  up  the  railroad  cut  from  the  left  and  right,  and 
screened  by  high  banks  and  thick  brush  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  enemy 
massed  on  Gregg's  right  opposite  a  thick  wood.  In  this  wood  were 
Edwards  and  McCrady,  forming  the  right  of  Gregg,  McCrady  support- 
ing Edwards.  Beyond  Gregg's  right  was  the  left  of  Thomas  s  Georgia 
brigade,  quite  an  interval  being  between  the  two  brigades. 

"The  fifth  grand  assault  fell  on  Thomas's  and  Gregg's  right,  and 
easily  filled  the  wooded  interval  between  them,  flanking  both  Thomas 
and  Gregg.  The  moment  was  most  critical.  Edwards  and  McCrady 
changed  front  to  face  the  woods  filled  with  Federal  troops  and  fought 
desperately.  Barnes  came  up  to  their  help,  while  Marshall's  Rifles 
heroically  held  Gregg's  left.  But  the  right  was  about  to  be  over- 
powered and  crushed,  when  Gregg  sent  in  McGowan,  his  only  reserve. 
The  Fourteenth  rushed  upon  the  crowded  ranks  of  intruders  in  the 
wood,  delivered  their  volleys  at  close  range  and,  shouting,  charged 
the  mass.  At  that  instant  Thomas  attacked  from  his  side  with  the 
Forty-ninth  Georgia,  and  the  victory  was  gallantly  won.  The  whole 
assaulting  force  was  driven  by  Gregg's  and  Thomas's  forces  back 
across  the  railroad  and  into  the  woods  beyond. 

"Almost  exhausted  by  such  terrible  work,  the  cartridge  boxes  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  rounds,  Gregg  held  his  railroad  line  with  a  fixed 
determination  never  to  yield.  In  this  resolve  he  was  supported  by 
every  officer  and  man  of  his  brigade.  When  General  Hill  sent  to  ask 
if  he  could  hold  out,  says  McGowan,  *he  replied  modestly  he  thought 
he  could,  adding,  as  if  casually,  that  his  ammunition  was  about  ex- 
pended, but  he  still  had  the  bayonet.'  And  on  the  bayonet,  the  brigade 
was  now  to  rely  as  the  most  desperate  assault  from  fresh  forces  in  its 
front  was  about  to  come.  The  rush  and  noise  of  the  advance  were 
heard,  the  volleys  of  musketry  swept  oyer  and  through  the  thinned 
ranks  of  Gregg,  and  in  another  moment  the  charging  lines  of  the  enemy 
were  mounting  the  banks  of  the  railroad  cut  and  rushing  upon  him. 
Meeting  this  heaviest  assault  of  the  day  and  fighting,  first  with  their 
cartridges  and  then  with  the  bayonet,  the  men  of  the  brigade  gave 
slowly  back.  They  were  not  driven  far  from  their  battle  line,  when 
Gregg's  call  for  help  was  answered  by  General  Hill.  Branch  and 
Field  were  sent  in  and,  with  portions  of  their  brigade,  met  and  turned 
the  tide  of  assault.  Gregg's  men  were  rallied  by  their  commanders, 
and  Virginians,  North  Carolinians  and  South  Carolinians  drove  back 
the  great  assault  across  and  beyond  the  railroad;  and  again  Gregg's 
line  was  formed.  But  the  brigade,  after  fighting  for  several  hours, 
was  worn  out  and  its  last  round  of  ammunition  expended." 

In  this  supreme  engragement  the  gallant  Col.  J.  Foster  Marshall, 
commander  of  Orr's  Rifles  (the  reserve  regiment  of  the  brigade)  was 
killed  on  the  field,  as  was  Lieut.-Col.  D.  A.  Ledbetter.  Colonels  Mc- 
Gowan and  Barnes,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Farrow,  and  Majors  Brock- 

♦  Sec  also  "The  History  of  a  Brigade  of  South  Carolinians,"  known  first  as 
"Gregg's"  and  subsequently  as  "McGowan's  Brigade,"  by  J.  F.  J.  Caldwell,  Phila- 
delphia,  1866.  A  second  edition  of  this  admirable  work  is  now  (1920)  being  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  Major  Caldwell. 
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man  and  McCorkle,  were  wounded.    Minor  officers  and  privates  lay 
everywhere  dead  and  wounded. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Holds  the  Field 

But  it  was  evident  that  another  grand  assault  must  be  met  and 
rolled  back  at  this  pivotal  point  in  the  battle  front,  before  a  final  repulse 
of  the  Union  forces  could  be  won.  "Casting  about  for  help/*  says 
General  Hill,  "fortunately  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Lawton  and  Early  were  near  by,  and  sending  to  them  they 
promptly  moved  to  my  front  at  the  most  opportune  moment.*'  Grq;g 
was  relieved  and  Lawton  and  Early,  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  ad-, 
vanced  beyond  the  railroad,  met  the  last  assault  of  the  day  and  drove 
the  Federals  in  confusion  to  the  rear.  Night  had  come  and  with  it 
rest  for  Gregg's  heroic  brigade.  Jackson  held  his  field,  and  the  effort 
to  crush  him  before  Longstreet  arrived  to  aid  him,  hajd  disastrously 
failed. 

The  losses  in  Gregg's  brigade  aggregated  613,  the  First,  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  each  suffering  losses  of  over  140.  Twelve  of  its  com- 
missioned officers  were  killed  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  Of  the  killed 
were  Col.  J.  Foster  Marshall,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  A.  Ledbetter,  Capt.  M.  M. 
Norton  and  Lieut.  W.  C.  Davis,  all  of  Orr's  Rifles  (the  reserve  r^- 
ment  of  the  brigade) ;  Capt.  C.  D.  Barksdale,  Lieuts.  John  Monro  and 
John  C.  McLemore,  of  the  First  Regiment ;  Lieuts.  J.  A.  May  and  J.  R. 
Hunnicutt,  of  the  Twelfth,  and  Capt.  A.  K.  Smith  and  Adjt.  W.  D. 
Goggans,  of  the  Thirteenth. 

Longstreet  to  the  Final  Rescue 

The  final  issue  of  the  crucial  battle  of  Second  Manassas  was  to  be 
deferred  until  the  30th,  with  the  arrival  of  Longstreet  to  relieve  Jack- 
son's exhausted  army.  By  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  latter  was  on 
the  field  with  seven  brigades,  including  Evans's  and  Jenkins's  brigades 
of  South  Carolina  troops,  the  Fifteenth  South  Carolina  (in  Drayton's 
brigade)  and  the  Hampton  Legion  Infantry  (Wofford's  brigade). 
Evans's  brigade  was  in  Hood's  command,  and  Jenkins's  superior  was 
General  Kemper.  R.  H.  Anderson's  three  brigades  were  movii^  to- 
ward the  battlefield  from  Warrenton.  Bachman's  and  Garden's  bat- 
teries were  in  Major  Frobel's  battalion  and  Rhett's  was  in  S.  D.  Lee's 
battalion. 

Pope  again  massed  all  his  available  forces  against  Jackson,  "who 
held  firm  from  i  to  4  o'clock  P.  M.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  en- 
durance, and  at  this  point  Jackson  sent  to  Lee  for  a  division.  At  that 
moment  Longstreet  from  a  commanding  position  at  Jackson's  right 
seized  upon  the  military  advantage  of  an  enfilading  attack  by  his  artil- 
lery. Three  times  the  Union  forces  were  swept  by  the  murderous  fire 
thus  delivered,  in  which  the  South  Carolina  batteries  were  prominent — 
especially  Lieut.  William  Elliott,  with  Lee's  battalion.  When  the  Con- 
federate artillery  had  torn  the  Union  line  to  shreds,  Lee  ordered  a  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  battle  line,  and  all  the  South  Carolina  commanders 
were  in  the  sweeping  forward  movement  which  finally  carried  Pope's 
army  to  the  great  plateau  at  the  Henry  House,  upon  which  had  been 
fought  the  most  violent  contests  of  First  Manassas.  Night  fell  over 
the  Second  Manassas,  another  Confederate  victory,  but  it  enabled  the 
retreating  Union  Army  to  cross  Bull  Run  in  safety. 
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Fatalities  of  South  Carolina  Troops 

The  battle  of  the  30th  had  made  a  sad  addition  to  the  fatalities 
among  South  Carolina  troops  reported  for  the  previous  day.  Among 
the  dead  and  those  who  had  received  mortal  wounds,  besides  Colonel 
Marshall  and  Lieut.-Col.  D.  A.  Ledbetter,  of  Orr's  Rifles,  were  the 
following:  Col.  Thomas  J.  Glover,  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Bat- 
talion ;  Col.  John  V.  Moore,  of  the  Second  Rifles ;  Col.  John  H.  Means 
(^vemor  in  the  early  '50s),  of  the  Seventeenth;  Col.  J.  M.  Gadberry, 
Eighteenth;  and  Lieut.-Col.  Francis  G.  Palmer,  of  the  Holcombe 
Legion.  Brigadier-General  Jenkins  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade  and  over  400  of  his  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded.  Col. 
H.  L.  Benbow,  Twenty-Third  South  Carolina;  Maj.  W.  J.  Crawley,  of 
the  Holcombe  Legion,  and  many  other  field,  staflf  and  company  officers 
of  the  South  Carolina  commands/  were  wounded  on  the  field. 

The  grand  total  of  casualties  among  South  Carolina  men  in  the  two 
days'  battle  was  1,714,  of  whom  281  were  killed  on  the  field. 

Col.  John  H.  Means 

John  H.  Means,  ex-governor  of  South  Carolina  and  the  brave  colo- 
nel of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  was  the  most  prominent  Confed- 
erate to  fall  upon  the  battlefield  of  Second  Manassas.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but  he  himself  was  a  South  Carolinian  of 
Fairfield  District,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  a  strong  be- 
liever in  State  Rights  and  a  brave,  outspoken  typical  man  of  the  Pal- 
metto State.  Colonel  Means  was  a  planter  of  the  old  regime,  an  owner 
of  slaves  and  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  institution  at  its  best.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  Legislature  for  some  time,  in  1850  he  was  elected  governor 
of  his  native  State  and  served  thus  for  the  regular  term  of  two  years. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  a  reorganization  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  State  Militia,  and  the  chief  executive  did  not  pretend  to  obscure 
his  position  that  it  might  be  used  to  physically  resist  Federal  demands 
if  they  went  too  far.  Afterward  he  served  as  president  of  several  con- 
ventions which  represented  the  extreme  advocates  of  nullification  and 
secession. 

Governor  Means  emerged  from  partial  retirement  when  the  contro- 
versy between  the  free  and  the  slave  States  was  at  its  height  and  which 
reached  its  climax  at  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  service  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  Seven- 
teenth when  It  was  called  to  arms.  His  command  performed  gallant 
service  at  Malvern  Hill  and  Rappahannock  Station,  and  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight  in  Evans's  brigade  when  he  was  killed  August  30, 
1862,  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Second  Manassas.  Colonel 
Means  had  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday  only  three  weeks  before  he 
thus  received  his  death  wound. 

Pope's  Union  Army  Falls  Back  on  Washington 

Pope's  Union  Army  retreated  across  Bull  Run  to  Centreville  after 
nightfall  of  August  30,  1862,  and  on  the  following  morning,  under  in- 
structions from  Lee,  Jackson  pursued  and  attacked  the  Federals  at  Ox 
Hill.  The  main  attack  was  made  by  Hill's  division,  with  Gregg^s 
brigade  again  at  the  fore  in  every  movement.  It  was  a  rear  guard  ac- 
tion, although  a  severe  fight  which  caused  the  death  of  the  Union  gen- 
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erals,  Kearny  and  Stevens  *  The  losses  to  the  South  Carolina  troops 
amounted  to  15  killed  and  89  wounded.  Lieut.  W.  C.  Leppard,  of  the 
Thirteenth,  and  Adjt.  W.  C.  Buchanan,  of  the  Twelfth,  were  killed  in 
action. 

On  the  night  of  September  ist  and  the  morning  of  the  2d,  the  Union 
Army  fell  back  on  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  the  Confederates, 
under  Lee,  moved  from  Manassas  to  Leesburg  and  between  September 
4th  and  7th  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland  and  concentrated  at 
Frederick. 

Lee  took  with  him,  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  all  the  South 
Carolina  commands  mentioned  as  being  identified  with  Longstreet's 
corps,  Gregg's  brigade  with  Jackson's  corps,  as  well  as  Mcintosh's  bat- 
tery, Hart's  battery  and  Col.  M.  C.  Butler's  Second  Cavalry  of  Hamp- 
ton's brigade.  Altogether  four  brigades,  a  regiment  and  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  six  light  batteries,  represented 
the  Palmetto  State  in  this  movement  toward  the  enemy's  country. 

Battle  of  Boonsboro  Gap  (South  Mountain) 

When  Lee  concentrated  his  forces  at  Frederick,  he  expected  that  the 
Federal  forces  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  at  Martinsburg  and  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  would  retreat  upon  Washington,  but  as  they  did  not,  he 
made  plans  to  dispossess  them.  The  date  when  the  movements  looking 
to  this  end  were  to  be  put  to  the  test  was  September  12th,  but  his  orders 
to  his  corps,  division  and  cavalry  commanders,  detailing  and  putting  in- 
to effect  such  combinations  as  should  result  in  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  McClellan,  who,  on  the  14th,  surprised 
Hampton's  brigade  at  Boonsboro  Gap,  near  Frederick.  But  Hampton 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  ordered  Colonel  Butler  to  charge  with  his 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  infantry.  The  Union  gun  which  commanded 
the  city  was  captured  and  the  Federal  advance  definitely  checked.  In 
fact,  Hampton's  brigade  so  delayed  the  movements  of  McClellan's  ad- 
vancing army  that  Hill's  division  of  Confederates  occupied  Boonsboro 
Gap  and  held  the  line  until  Longstreet  could  arrive.  Combined  they 
held  back  the  advancing  Union  columns  of  Hooker  and  Reno  until  night 
put  an  end  to  the  engagement  known  as  Boonsboro  Gap,  or  South 
Mountain. 

Jackson's  corps  had  already  been  set  in  motion  toward  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  in  the  development  of  such  movements  both  Kershaw's  and 
Gregg's  brigades  participated.  To  Kershaw,  commanding  his  own  and 
Barkdale's  brigades,  was  assigned  the  task  of  capturing  the  south  end 
of  Elk  Ridge,  called  Maryland  Heights,  which  overlooked  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  heights  captured,  McLaws's  division  in  which  was  Ker- 
shaw's brigade,  was  to  plant  his  rifled  guns  there,  to  cooperate  with  Col. 
Joseph  Walker,  commanding  Jenkins  brigade,  on  Loudoun  Heights,  and 
Jackson,  on  Bolivar  Heights. 

Kershaw  Seizes  Maryland  Heights 

Kershaw  who  commenced  his  march  on  the  12th  did  not  meet  with 
stiff  resistance  until  his  advanced  troops  had  reached  a  point  within  a 
mile  of  the  south  end  of  Elk  Ridge.  As  it  was  6  o'clock  P.  M.  by  this 
time,  after  putting  his  command  in  two  lines  of  attack,  with  a  brigade 

♦Both  of  these  gallant  commanders  were  held  in  high  regard  bjr  South 
Carolinians;  Stevens  for  his  lofty  ideals  of  the  conduct  of  war  when  in  com- 
mand at  Beaufort,  and  Kearny  for  his  more  than  magnanimous  treatment  of 
Col.  John  Bratton. 
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in  reserve,  the  Confederates  lay  on  their  arms  within  sight  of  the  battle- 
field. Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  South  Carolinians  moved 
td  the  attack  in  beautiful  order  and  came  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy.  By  combined  attacks  on  the  front  and  flank  of  the  Union  posi- 
tion, the  enemy  was  driven  down  the  mountain  and  across  the  river,  by 
pontoon,  into  Harper's  Ferry.  The  captured  heights*  were  occupied, 
and  by  2  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  14th,  while  the  battle  at  Boonsboro  Gap 
was  raging  and  the  enemy  had  penetrated  Pleasant  Valley  and  was 
marching  on  McLaws's  rear,  Kershaw  opened  his  g^ns  on  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Bolivar  Heights.  His  brigade  lost  196  in  the  actions  along 
the  ridge,  of  whom  33  were  killed. 

Surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry 

Gregg's  South  Carolina  brigade,  of  Jackson's  corps,  on  the  12th 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  marched  upon  Martinsburg,  the  Union  troops 
then  retiring  upon  Harper's  Ferry.  The  South  Carolina  troops  were  in 
front.  After  Jackson's  half-famished  men  had  appeased  their  hunger 
from  the  captured  stores  of  the  Union  troops,  they  marched,  to  Bolivar 
Heights  which  they  occupied  by  noon  of  the  13th.  Two  days  after- 
wards all  the  Confederate  batteries  opened  on  the  defenses  of  Harper's 
Ferry — from  Maryland  Heights,  the  Loudoun  Heights  and  Bolivar 
Heights.  Jackson's  entire  infantry  was  about  to  assault  in  force,  when 
the  white  flag  was  raised  by  the  Union  defenders. 

A  Federal  Tribute  to  Jackson's  Valor 

Gregg's  brigade  had  not  lost  a  man,  but  remained  with  A.  P.  Hill's 
division  to  reap  the  spoils  of  battle  from  the  captured  fortress.  Captain 
Caldwell  thus  describes  the  situation:  "We  fared  sumptuously.  In 
addition  to  meat,  crackers,  sugar,  coflfee.  shoes,  blankets,  underclothing, 
etc.,  many  of  us  captured  horses,  of  which  the  quartermaster,  however, 
duly  deprived  us. 

"Jackson  was  the  great  theme  of  conversation.  The  Federals  seemed 
never  weary  of  extolling  his  genius  and  inquiring  for  particulars  of  his 
history.  They  were  extremely  anxious  to  see  him.  He  came  up  from 
the  riverside  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  intelligence  spread  like  elec- 
tricity. Almost  the  whole  mass  of  prisoners  broke  over  us,  rushed  to 
the  road,  threw  up  their  hats,  cheered,  roared,  bellowed  as  even  Jack- 
son's own  troops  had  scarcely  ever  done.  We,  of  course,  joined  in  with 
them.  The  general  gave  a  stiflf  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment, 
pulled  down  his  hat,  drove  spurs  into  his  horse  and  went  clattering 
down  the  hill  away  from  the  noise." 

Battle  of  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietam 

General  McClellan  did  not  push  his  advantage  gained  at  Boonsboro 
Gap,  and  it  was  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  following  the  battle  (on  the 
15th)  before  his  troops  appeared  on  the  west  side  of  South  Mountain, 
when  Lee  had  the  columns  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Union  troops.  At  that  time,  the  Confederate  commander 
had  his  army  in  front  of  Sharpsburg  and  behind  the  Antietam  River. 
Early  on  the  i6th,  three  of  the  four  divisions  of  Jackson's  corps  arrived 
upon  the  chosen  battlefield  from  Harper's  Ferry.  Stuart,  with  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery,  guarded  the  extreme  left  of  Lee's  forces  lying  along 
the  Potomac,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Antietam,  in  the  battlefield  of 
Sharpsburg.    The  artillery  opened  the  great  battle  at  dawn  on  the  17th, 
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and  before  the  sun  had  risen  Jackson  was  hotly  engaged  with  Hooker's 
corps  on  the  Confederate  left.  The  arrival  of  McLaw's  division  from 
Harper's  Ferry  saved  the  day  in  this  portion  of  the  battle  line  for  the 
Confederates.  Both  sides  had  become  exhausted  with  the  hard  fight- 
ing, when  three  fresh  Union  divisions  were  thrown  into  the  battle 
against  D.  H.  Hill  of  Hood's  corps.  The  Union  corps  commander  had 
been  killed  and  these  unexhausted,  confident  reinforcements  promised 
to  check  the  back-flowing  tide  of  the  Federal  Army,  when  McLaws's 
division  appeared  on  the  battle  field.  Although  worn,  footsore  and 
hungry  from  their  long  forced  march,  they  promptly  and  aggressively 
entered  the  battle  line  and,  being  joined  by  Walker's  division,  they  beat 
back  the  advancing  Union  troops  and  rallied  the  remaining  battle-worn 
troops  of  Lee's  army. 

Kershaw's  Brigade  of  McLaws's  Division 

In  this  great  achievement,  notes  Capers's  history,  Kershaw's  South 
Carolina  brigade,  of  McLaws'  division,  bore  a  distinguished  part.  The 
Second  South  Carolina  led  the  direct  attack  of  the  division,  Kershaw 
throwing  the  Eighth,  Seventh  and  Third  forward  to  its  support,  assisted 
by  the  fire  from  Read's  battery.  Assault  after  assault  by  the  Union 
line  was  repelled  and  finally  he  was  driven  back  and  held  firmly 
throughout  the  day.  The  Second,  first  to  attack  and  drive  back  the 
enemy,  suffered  the  loss  of  their  gallant  colonel,  A.  D.  Kennedy. 
Colonel  Aiken,  of  the  Seventh,  was  seriously  wounded,  and  Maj.  W.  C 
White  received  fatal  injuries.  "Without  a  supply  of  rations  from 
Monday  to  Wednesday ;  constantly  under  arms,  marching,  or  in  action 
during  that  period,  no  sleep  and  with  but  brief  halts  for  rest,  Ker- 
shaw's gallant  command  fought  at  Sharpsburg  as  if  they  had  come  to 
the  field  from  a  well-provided  camp." 

Lee's  Line  of  Retreat  Held 

The  assault  on  Longstreet's  corps,  which  held  Lee's  right,  by  Bum- 
side's  Union  troops,  was  the  great  action  of  the  day.  That  portion  of 
the  Confederate  battle  line  was  subjected  for  hours  to  the  incessant  fire 
of  Union  batteries  east  of  the  Antietam.  Finally,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th,  the  Federal  troops  on  the  Confederate  side  of  the  river  were 
driven  into  the  woods  bordering  that  stream.  In  this  important  move- 
ment, the  guns  of  Rhett's  battery,  under  Lieut.  William  Elliott,  did  fine 
service  firing  at  short  range  on  the  masses  of  the  Union  infantry  as  they 
surged  up  from  the  Antietam.  Jenkins's  South  Carolina  brigade  and 
the  Fifteenth  Regiment,  under  Colonel  DeSaussure,  were  very  large 
units  in  this  grand  assault.  The  losses  of  the  brigade  at  Sharpsburg,  or 
Antietam,  were  26  killed  and  184  wounded,  the  heaviest  casualties  l^ing 
among  the  Palmetto  sharpshooters.  Capt.  J.  E.  Lee  and  N.  W.  Harbin, 
of  the  sharpshooters,  were  killed,  and  Lieut.  Col.  D.  Livingston,  of  the 
First,  Capt.  E.  B.  Cantey,  commanding  the  Sixth,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Fadden,  of  the  Sixth,  and  Lieut.  H.  H.  Thompson  and  Lieut.  W.  N. 
Major,  of  the  sharpshooters,  were  wounded. 

Gen.  D.  R.  Jones's  right,  which  was  fiercely  attacked  by  an  entire 
Union  corps,  was  being  held  by  one  Confederate  division  commanded 
by  General  Toombs,  who,  after  repulsing  five  assaults  by  Bumsidc's 
forces,  retired  upon  Sharpsburg  only  with  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
his  ammunition  and  the  turning  of  his  position  by  a  passage  of  the 
Antietam  below.  At  this  crisis  in  the  battle,  when  the  Union  corps  of 
General  Cox  was  sweeping  to  the  front  and  right  of  Toombs  and  mak- 
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ing  for  a  lodgment  on  the  Shepherdstown  Road  in  his  rear  (Lee's  line 
of  retreat),  the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  which  had  been  marching  all  day, 
arrived  upon  the  battlefield  and  was  thrown  into  Lee's  imperilled  right. 

The  final  bloody  end  of  the  fearful  battle  of  Antietam  is  thus  graph- 
ically described:  "Hill  placed  his  batteries  rapidly  and  opened  with 
canister;  but  before  his  infantry  could  be  formed  the  enemy  had 
charged  the  guns  and  captured  Mcintosh's  battery  and  flag.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  if  Lee's  line  to  Shepherdstown  was  to  be  saved, 
and  A.  P.  Hill  and  Jones  ordered  the  charge.  'My  troops  were  not  a 
moment  too  soon,'  says  Hill.  With  a  yell  of  defiance  Archer  and 
Toombs  charged,  recaptured  the  battery  and  drove  the  enemy  pellmell 
down  the  slope.  Gregg  and  Branch,  from  Archer's  left,  poured  in  a 
deadly  fire  as  they  steadily  moved  down  the  slope,  and  the  whole  line 
of  attack  broke  and  retired  to  the  Antietam.  Night  settled  down  upon 
the  battlefield  of  Antietam  and  the  bloodiest  struggle  of  the  war  was 
over."  For  eighteen  awful  hours  two  great  armies  had  fought  a  series 
of  heroic  contests. 

Gregg's  casualties  were  163  killed  and  wounded.  All  the  regiments 
in  the  brigade  except  the  Fourteenth  were  engaged.  Col.  Dixon  Barnes, 
"the  head  and  heart  of  his  splendid  regiment,"  the  Twelfth,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  Lieut.  Archibald  Mclntyre,  of  the  First,  and 
Capt.  F.  A.  Irwin  and  Lieut.  J.  B.  Blackman,  of  the  Twelfth,  were 
killed  on  the  field. 

Engagement  at  Shepherdstown 

The  last  actions  of  the  Maryland  campaigns  of  1862,  in  which  South 
Carolina  troops  participated,  were  led  by  Gregg  and  Hampton.  Hamp- 
ton's brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Stuart  and  in  the  advance,  crossed 
into  Maryland  and,  in  front  of  Williamsport,  safeguarded  the  passages 
of  the  Potomac  for  Lee's  army.  At  close  quarters  with  the  Union 
troops,  who  had  captured  four  guns  of  General  Pendleton's  artillery. 
Hill,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  ordered  the  final 
charge  at  Shepherdstown  Ford,  and  the  brigades  of  Porter's  corps 
were  driven  into  and  across  the  river,  hundreds  being  drowned.  Over 
200  prisoners  were  taken  and  the  dead  and  wounded  left  on  the  battle- 
field. 

In  the  battle  of  Shepherdstown,  the  heaviest  loss  fell  on  Hill's  left 
flank.  General  Gregg  commanded  one  of  his  two  divisions.  The 
greatest  loss  of  Gregg^s  South  Carolina  brigade  was  suffered  by  the 
Fourteenth  regiment,  which  had  ten  killed,  among  them  Capt.  James 
H.  Dunlap,  and  forty-five  wounded,  most  of  them  by  artillery  fire. 

Cavalry  Raid  to  Rear  of  McClellan's  Army 

While  the  exhausted,  ragged  and  under-fed  Confederates  under 
Lee  were  resting  and  recuperating  after  their  fearful  months  of  fight- 
ing and  campaigning,  General  Lee  directed  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to 
take  a  picked  force  oif  1,500  horsemen,  cross  the  Potomac  above  Wil- 
liamsport, penetrate  to  the  rear  of  McClellan's  army,  gain  all  possible 
information  and  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible  upon  his  railroad 
communications.  Hampton's  brigrade  was  in  the  advance  of  this  im- 
portant raiding  expedition  into  Maryland,  when  it  forded  the  river 
at  dawn  of  October  loth.  With  Hampton  was  also  a  section  of  the 
Second  South  Carolina  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  Butler,  with  a  portion 
of ^  Hart's  South  Carolina  Battery.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  sur- 
prised and  routed  above  McCoy's  ford,  and  before  night  the  entire 
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expedition  was  before  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  which,  without 
resistance,  was  occupied  by  Hampton's  brigade.  At  this  place  con- 
siderable munitions  of  war  were  destroyed  and  Stuart's  column  re- 
sumed its  march.  The  early  morning  of  the  12th  found  the  rear  guard 
(Hampton's  brigade)  at  Barnes ville,  on  the  Potomac,  with  the  enemy's 
advance  pressing  uncomfortably  close.  But  the  crossing  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  General  Hampton  covered  the  return  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Virginia  shore  without  losing  a  man  or  a  hdtrse. 
Nearly  300  horses  were  captured  in  the  raid.  All  of  which  was  re- 
corded in  the  Confederate  annals  of  the  War  of  Secession  as  a  dash- 
ing and  successf^il  military  feat. 

Great  Battle  of  Fredericksburg 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1862  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
South  Carolina  historian  because  of  the  heroic  actions  of  home  troops 
in  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  Stuart's  brilliant  cavalry 
campaigns,  in  which  Hampton  and  Butler  so  added  to  their  fame. 
Fredericksburg  was  fought  to  bar  the  advance  of  the  Federal  Army 
toward  Richmond,  which  President  Lincoln  had  ordered  Bumside, 
the  new  Union  commander,  to  capture.  "On  to  Richmond"  was  again 
the  deafening  battle-cry  of  the  entire  North.  On  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, General  Lee  informed  President  Davis  by  telegram  that  General 
Burnside's  whole  army  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  opposite 
Fredericksburg  and  by  December  ist  he  had  gathered  the  cream  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  comprising  the  great  commands  of  Longstreet, 
Jackson  and  Stuart,  on  the  heights  behind  that  place. 

Bumside's  army  was  arranged  in  three  grand  divisions,  aggregat- 
ing 113,000  men  and  commanded  by  General  Sumner,  Hooker  and 
Franklin.  To  cover  the  crossing  of  the  Union  troops  were  147  guns 
in  battery  along  the  Stafford  hills  which  fronted  the  heights  of  Fred- 
ericksburg on  the  Confederate  side  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  turn, 
were  bristling  with  guns  posted  so  as  to  protect  Jackson's  right  wing, 
Longstreet's  left  wing,  and  the  center  directly  commanded  by  Lee. 
In  A.  P.  Hill's  division  of  Jackson's  wing,  in  the  second  line,  was 
Gregg's  brigade.  Jenkins's  brigade  was  in  Pickett's  division.  Ker- 
shaw's brigade  was  in  McLaws's  line.  As  to  South  Carolina  batteries, 
Mcintosh's,  with  Lieut.-Col.  R.  L.  Walker's  guns,  was  on  the  extreme 
right  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  Bachman's  and  Garden's  batteries,  in 
Hood's  division,  and  Rhett's  battery,  in  Alexander's  battalion. 

Battle  Opens  on  Confederate  Right 

The  battle  opened  on  December  13th,  after  the  Union  Army  had 
been  allowed  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  first  attack  was  directed 
against  A.  P.  Hill's  division  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate 
position,  after  it  had  been  raked  for  hours  by  the  Union  batteries 
posted  on  the  Stafford  hills.  Stuart's  cavalry  held  the  Federal  ad- 
vance in  check  for  a  time,  but  was  forced  to  retire  when  three  Federal 
divisions,  commanded  by  Meade,  Gibbon  and  Doubleday,  again  pressed 
forward,  only  to  be  driven  back  by  the  Confederate  artillery.  But  the 
Union  troops  returned  to  the  charge,  entered  the  woods  and  forcing 
through  an  interval  between  the  brigades  of  Archer  and  Lane  flanked 
them  right  and  left.  Lane  retreated  slowly  and  Archer's  left  was 
crushed. 
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Gen.  Maxcy  Gregg  Mortally  Wounded 

Lane's  brigade  called  for  assistance  and  was  reinforced  and  held 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  Union  division  commanders,  but  Meade  pressed 
on  through  the  woods  and  took  Gregg  by  surprise.  That  move  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  brave  and  able  Confederate  commander. 
He  was  entirely  cut  oflf  from  information  and  was  without  orders 
from  Hill,  in  the  thick  of  the  woods.  Not  believing  the  enemy  to  be 
near,  he  had  withheld  the  fire  of  his  brigade  for  fear  of  injuring  Lane 
and  Archer.  Suddenly  Meade's  troops  opened  fire  upon  Orr's  Rifles, 
on  his  right,  which  naturally  threw  them  into  some  confusion.  But 
for  the  firmness  of  the  First  Regiment,  immediately  on  the  left,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  left  company  of  the  rifles,  under  Lieut.  J.  D.  Charles, 
the  whole  brigade  might  have  been  routed;  for,  in  addition  to  this 
unexpected  attack  of  the  enemy,  General  Gregg,  who  had  promptly 
ridden  to  his  right,  was  shot  from  his  horse  and  mortally  wounded. 

The  gallant  head  of  the  brigade  was  replaced  by  Col.  D.  H.  Ham- 
ilton, of  the  First,  senior  officer,  who  successfully  rallied  the  men  on 
his  right.  The  partial  confusion  subsided,  as  he  was  promptly  sup- 
ported by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  which  delivering  their 
fire  at  close  quarters  finally  resisted  Meade's  attack.  It  was  also  soon 
reinforced  by  Alabama  and  Virginia  troops,  who  then  drove  back  the 
Union  forces.  Jackson  then  sent  Early's  entire  division  forward, 
which  swept  both  Meade's  and  Gibbon's  divisions  back  and  beyond  the 
railroad. 

The  casualties  of  Gregg's  brigade  amounted  to  336,  of  whom  40 
were  killed.  The  main  loss  was  sustained  by  Orr's  Rifles,  who  were 
attacked  lying  down  behind  their  stacks,  and  170  of  them  killed  and 
wounded  and  their  general  mortally  wounded  before  they  could  grasp 
tWir  arms  in  self-defense.  Capt.  T.  H.  Lyles,  of  the  First,  was  also 
killed. 

Gen.  Maxcy  Gregg 

General  Gregg  was  shot  through  the  spine  in  the  surprise  attack 
made  upon  his  brigade  by  Meade's  division,  and  died  on  December  14, 
1862.  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was  a  native  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and,  like  his  accomplished  father,  Col. 
James  Gregg,  was  a  lawyer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Although 
General  Gregg  was  a  major  of  volunteers  during  the  Mexican  war,  his 
regiment  did  not  arrive  at  the  front  in  time  for  active  service,  but  his 
experience  and  record  indicated  that  he  was  a  good  organizer  and  dis- 
ciplinarian. In  the  winter  of  i860,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  which  authorized 
jthe  raising  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment  of  volunteers. 

Of  the  regiment  noted,  known  as  the  First  Regiment  of  South 
Carolina  Volunteers,  Maxcy  Gregg  was  appointed  colonel.  His  forces 
were  at  first  distributed  on  Sullivan's  and  Morris's  islands,  but  after 
tbe  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederates  was  ordered  to 
Virginia.  After  a  stay  of  about  two  months,  it  was  returned  to  South 
Carolina  and  disbanded  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service. 

Colonel  Gregg  at  once  organized  a  new  regiment,  partly  from  com- 
panies of  his  old  command,  and,  with  this  regiment,  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia. In  December,  1861,  he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general  and  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  regiments  of  South  Caro- 
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Una  volunteers.  With  the  brigade  formed  by  these  regiments,  he  was 
returned  to  Virginia  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  in  June  his  command 
was  merged  into  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  record  of 
"Gregg's  origade"  at  Cold  Harbor,  Sharpsburg,  Shepherdstown,  Sec- 
ond Manassas  and  Fredericksburg,  may  be  readily  traced  as  one  of  the 
most  creditable  of  the  noteworthy  commands  in  Lee's  superb  army. 
At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  as  brigade  commander  by  Col.  Samuel 
McGowan,  who  was  soon  advanced  to  a  brigadier-generalship. 

General  Gregg,  like  other  superior  commanders,  was  able  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, as  well  as  brave  in  the  field  and  cool  in  the  confusion  and 
ardor  of  battle.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  imperfectly  indicated  by 
his  large,  yet  select  library  and  a  well-equipped  astronomical  observa- 
tory in  his  Columbia  home.  He  was  rather  reserved  in  character,  but 
those  who  were  closest  to  him  pronounced  him  affectionate  and 
generous. 

Soldier  and  Gentleman  Beyond  Compare 

When  in  the  throes  of  death,  General  Gregg  said :  "Tell  the  Gov- 
ernor (Pickens)  that  if  I  am  to  die  now,  I  give  my  life  cheerfully  for 
the  independence  of  South  Carolina."  General  Hill  declared,  in  his 
official  report,  that  "a  more  chivalrous  gentleman  and  gallant  soldier 
never  adorned  the  service  which  he  so  loved" ;  General  Jackson,  always 
chary  of  praise,  deplored  the  loss  of  "a  brave  and  accomplished  officer, 
full  of  heroic  sentiment  and  chivalrous  honor,"  and  General  Lee,  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Pickens,  said  that  General  Gregg  had  "always  been 
at  the  post  of  duty  and  danger.  His  services  in  this  army  have  been 
of  inestimable  value,  *  *  *  in  the  greatest  triumphs  and  blood- 
iest battles  he  has  borne  a  distinguished  part." 


Famous  Battle  at  the  "Stone  Wall" 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  while  the  division  of 
Meade  and  Gibbon  were  assaulting  A.  P.  Hill,  two  other  Union  divi- 
sions, under  Sumner  and  Hooker,  were  attacking  McLaws's  line  of 
Longstreet's  left  wing,  which  was  defending  Marye's  Hill.  General 
Cobb's  brigade  held  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  while  the  assault  increased 
in  force  Kershaw's  brigade  was  ordered  forward  to  assist  him.  Two 
of  its  regiments  were  dispatched  to  the  danger  point — the  Second, 
under  Col.  A.  D.  Kennedy,  and  the  Eighth,  under  Capt.  E.  T.  Stack- 
house — but  before  they  could  reach  their  destination,  Kershaw  was 
directed  by  General  McLaws,  the  division  commander,  to  go  forward 
with  his  entire  command  and  lead  it  in  person,  the  heroic  Cobb  having 
been  mortally  wounded.  General  Kershaw  reached  the  point,  with 
the  Second  and  Eighth  regiments,  just  in  time  to  repulse  a  fresh  as7 
sault,  at  what  was  always  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the  battle  as  the 
"stone  wall." 

The  locality  where  Kershaw's  brigade  was  to  write  its  name  large 
in  the  annals  of  Confederate  military  history  is  thus  described  by  the 
brave  and  able  commander  himself :  "Marye's  hill,  covered  with  our 
batteries — then  occupied  by  the  Washington  artillery.  Colonel  Walton 
commanding — falls  off  abruptly  toward  Fredericksburg  to  a  stone 
wall,  which  forms  a  terrace  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  the  outer  margin 
of  the  Telegraph  road  which  winds  along  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The 
road  is  about  25  feet  wide  and  is  faced  by  a  stone  ^yall  about  4  feet 
wide  on  the  city  side.  The  road  having  been  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the 
hill,  in  many  places  this  wall  is  not  visible  above  the  surface  of  the 
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ground.  The  ground  frills  off  rapidly  to  almost  a  level  surface,  which 
extends  about  150  yards,  then,  with  another  abrupt  fall  of  a  few  feet, 
to  another  plain,  which  extends  some  200  yards  and  then  falls  off 
abruptly  to  a  wide  ravine,  which  extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
city  and  discharges  into  Hazel  run." 

When  General  Kershaw  arrived  at  the  stone  wall  with  the  Second 
and  Eighth  regiments  of  his  brigade.  General  Cobb,  with  his  Geor- 
gians, had  held  the  foot  of  the  hill  against  the  successive  assaults  of 
three  divisions  of  the  Second  Union  corps,  and  the  Ninth  Federal 
corps  was  about  to  come  into  action  against  the  position.  The  South 
Carolina  commander  immediately  threw  his  two  regiments  behind  the 
wall  in  the  sunken  road,  and  assisted  Cobb  in  checking  the  pending 
attack.  As  the  Third  and  Seventh  regiments  of  Kershaw's  brigade 
arrived  they  were  posted  beyond  the  stone  wall,  and  the  Fifteentli 
South  Carolina,  from  Drayton's  brigade,  was  piaced  still  further  in 
the  rear  as  a  support  to  Walton's  battalion.  When  the  fifth  assault 
was  delivered  by  another  Union  division  of  the  Ninth  corps,  the  Third 
and  Seventh  had  been  so  posted  that  they  could  fire  over  the  heads  of 
the  Confederates  defending  their  position  at  the  stone  wall  and  pour 
their  volleys  into  the  column  of  attack.  The  Third  thus  fired  from' 
almost  open  ground  and  suffered  accordingly.  The  fifth  assault  met 
the  fate  of  the  other  four,  so  that  General  Sumner's  right  grand  divi- 
sion of  Bumside's  army  had  been  decisively  repulsed  by  three  Con- 
federate brigades,  with  artillery  support. 

The  Union  commander-in-chief,  disappointed  in  his  general  as- 
saults all  along  the  line,  now  determined  to  throw  the  Fifth  corps  of 
Hooker's  center  against  the  lines  defending  the  stone  wall  with  such 
determination.  In  preparation  for  the  sixth  attack,  all  the  available 
Union  batteries  opened  fire  against  the  position  at  the  foot  of  Marye's 
Hill,  and  two  more  divisions  were  formed  for  the  assault. 

To  meet  these  preparations  on  so  large  a  scale.  General  Kershaw 
could  only  order  the  Third,  Seventh  and  Fifteenth  South  Carolina 
regiments  to  join  their  comrades  of  the  Second  and  Eighth  behind  the 
stone  wall  and  in  the  sunken  road. 

Union  Columns  Shattered  and  Repulsed 

General  Kershaw  described  the  artillery  fire  of  Hooker's  batteries 
as  terrific.  It  continued  until  near  sunset,  when  the  two  Union  divi- 
sions selected  for  the  assault,  advanced  to  carry  the  position  with  the 
bayonet.  General  Hooker  says  the  attack  was  made  with  a  spirit  of 
determination  "seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  in  war."  He  assigns  as  the 
reason  for  its  "almost  immediate  repulse"  that  the  enemy  had  the 
advantage  of  an  "impregnable  position"  a  judgment  which  he  had 
previously  expressed  to  Bumside. 

General  Kershaw  reports  that  the  attack  was  gallant  and  impetu- 
ous, assailing  his  whole  front  and  lasting  from  S  to  6  o'clock  P.  M., 
but  that  the  Union  columns  were  shattered  and  beaten  by  the  time  they 
came  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  position.  Some  of  the  assailants 
came  as  near  as  thirty  paces,  but  were  shot  down,  or,  being  unsup- 
ported, retreated  with  the  mass.  With  this  last  assault  the  battle  prac- 
tically ended  and  the  Confederate  victory  was  won.  General  Lee  re- 
ports that  not  more  than  20,000  of  his  army  was  engaged  during  the 
day. 

Apalling  Loss  of  the  Third 

The  loss  of  General  Kershaw's  brigade  was  373  killed  and  wounded. 
The  heaviest  loss  fell  on  the  Third,  commanded  by  Col.  James  Nance. 
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He  had  first  occupied  a  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and,  being  in 
full  view  of  the  assaulting  column  and  its  su{^rts,  the  regiment  was 
subjected  to  a  terrible  fire  of  both  infantry  and  artillery;  but,  seeing 
the  importance  of  delivering  a  steady  fire  on  the  advancing  Union 
troops,  Colonel  Nance  held  his  men  in  position  until  the  attack  was 
repulsed.  He  fell  wounded,  but  lay  on  the  field,  and  continued  to  direct 
his  men  until  carried  off,  then  ordering  up  a  fresh  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion and  directing  his  regiment  to  move  more  under  cover.  Colonel 
Nance's  successors  in  command  of  the  Third  Regiment  were  Lieut.-Col. 
D.  W.  Rutherford,  Maj.  Robert  C.  Maffett,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hance  and 
Capt.  John  C.  Summer,  all  of  whom  were  shot  down.  Captain  Hance 
lost  a  leg,  and  Captains  Summer  and  L.  P.  Foster,  as  well  as  Lieuts. 
James  HoUingsworth  and  James  C.  Hiil,  were  killed  on  the  field.  The 
three  field  officers  and  the  three  senior  captains  were  wounded  or 
killed,  leaving  the  fourth  captain,  John  K.  G.  Nance,  in  command. 
There  were  few  parallels  of  casualties  in  a  regimental  list  of  the  War 
of  Secession. 

Hampton's  Brilliant  Cavalry  Raids 

Two  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Gen.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton commenced  his  series  of  brilliant  cavalry  raids  from  Culpeper 
Court  House,  across  the  Rappahannock  and  well  into  the  enemy's 
lines.  His  regular  brigade  comprised  the  First  Cavalry,  under  Col. 
J.  L.  Black,  and  the  Second,  commanded  by  Col.  M.  C.  Butler.  Hamp- 
ton's first  raid,  made  with  only  about  200  selected  men,  resulted  on 
November  28th  in  the  capture  of  two  squadrons  of  Federal  cavalry, 
on  the  road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Morrisville,  along  Bumside's 
right  flank.  In  this  raid,  Hampton's  men  had  eluded  two  forces  of 
outpost  pickets  and  captured  2  captains,  3  lieutenants,  2  stands  of 
colors,  87  privates.  100  horses  and  as  many  carbines,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  of  his  force  (amounting  to  208). 

With  a  picked  force  of  over  500,  including  a  detachment  from  the 
Second  South  Carolina  under  Colonel  Butler,  Hampton  captured  the 
town  of  Dumfries,  on  the  night  of  December  12th.  It  was  on  the  line 
between  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg,  and  the  booty  of  the  dash- 
ing South  Carolinian  included  50  odd  prisoners,  24  sutlers'  wagons 
and  a  teleg^raph  operator  with  his  battery.  On  the  13th,  while  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  in  progress,  the  Confederate  raiding 
force  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

A  third  expedition  against  the  enemy's  communications,  which  cov- 
ered the  three  days,  December  17-19,  1862,  had  for  its  special  object 
the  sweeping  up  of  the  Telegraph  Road  and  the  capture  of  the  Union 
garrison  at  Occoquan.  Hampton's  total  force  was  about  the  same  as 
on  his  former  raid,  and  after  capturing  a  small  post  and  a  number  of 
pickets  he  moved  on  the  town  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  in  three 
little  columns,  which  duly  occupied  Occoquan.  Soon  afterward  a 
force  of  2.500  Union  cavalry  from  Alexandria  appeared  at  the  ford 
about  a  mile  south  of  town,  the  possession  of  which  would  endanger 
the  expedition  with  its  captured  stores  and  men.  Hampton  therefore 
sent  Captain  Clark  to  dispute  the  crossing  for  an  hour  which  would 
give  the  former  time  to  save  the  train.  After  twenty  wagons,  loaded 
with  army  stores,  30  stands  of  infantry  arms  and  i  stand  of  colors, 
with  157  prisoners,  had  been  ferried  over  on  the  single  available  boat, 
General  Hampton  sent  the  train  ahead  and  commenced  his  return 
march.  Captain  Clark  covering  his  rear.  The  enemy's  cavalry  crossed 
in  pursuit,  but  Clark  drove  them  back,  and  the  expedition  resumed  its 
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retreat,  the  latter  continuing  to  skirmish  with  the. enemy  for  two 
miles.  Finally,  on  the  19th,  Hampton's  men,  with  all  their  booty  and 
prisoners,  again  crossed  the  Rappahannock  without  loss  of  any  kind. 

These  three  expeditions;  which  accomplished  so  much  without  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  Confederate  life,  placed  Hampton  higher  than 
ever  in  the  estimation  of  General  Stuart.  The  fourth  cavalry  raid 
was  led  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  himself, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  year  1862,  and  had  for  its  main  object  the  cap- 
ture of  military  trains  moving  along  the  Telegraph  Road  to  Burnside's 
army.  Stuart's  chief  lieutenants  were  Wade  Hampton,  Fitzhugh  Lee 
and  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  from  whose  brigades  the  men  selected  for  the  raid 
were  taken.  The  destined  points  of  occupation  had  already  been  well 
covered  by  Hampton's  raids.  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  ordered  to 
move  on  Dumfries,  General  Hampton  on  Occoquan,  and  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  on  the  Telegraph  Road  between  these  points,  the  brigades  being 
in  supporting  distance. 

General  ("Runy")  Lee,  who  was  to  assault  Dumfries,  found  the 
place  too  strongly  defended  for  successful  attack.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  on 
the  other  hand,  routed  two  strong  bodies  of  Union  cavalry,  captured  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  eight  loads  of  army  stores  and  burned  a  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  Accotink,  a  Rappahannock  stream. 

Hampton's  command  of  870  men  was  selected  from  the  First  and 
Second  South  Carolina,  the  First  North  Carolina,  and  the  Cobb,  Phil- 
lips and  Jeff  Davis  legions.  A  'section  of  artillery  was  also  with  him. 
Hampton  crossed  the  Rappahannock  with  a  detachment,  Col.  M.  C. 
Butler,  of  the  Second,  moving  directly  on  the  town  of  Occoquan  with 
most  of  the  brigade.  Butler  accomplished  his  aim,  charging  through 
the  town,  routing  several  hundred  Union  cavalry  and  taking  nineteen 
prisoners  and  eight  loaded  wagons,  at  the  expense  of  only  one  man 
wounded.  Under  orders  from  Stuart,  Hampton  followed  Fitzhugh 
Lee  across  the  Occoquan,  routed  a  small  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
joined  Butler  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  December.  In  the  meantime, 
that  able  lieutenant  had  skilfully  extricated  his  little  command  from 
the  clutches  of  a  division  of  Union  cavalry,  supported  by  artillery, 
on  the  march  from  Fairfax  to  Dumfries.  His  loss  was  only  sev- 
eral horses  and  two  of  his  men  wounded.  Hampton's  brigade  re- 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  the  29th,  with  the  captured  wagons  and 
thirty-three  prisoners. 

General  Stuart  reported  over  200  prisoners  captured  altogether, 
and  a  large  number  of  horses,  mules,  wagons,  sabers,  saddles  and  other 
valuable  property.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  finding 
loaded  trains  on  the  Telegraph  Road,  and  ascribed  his  ill  luck  to  the 
"numerous  descents  upon  that  road  by  General  Hampton  and  detach- 
ments from  his  command."  In  other  words.  Hampton's  men  had  quite 
effectually  swept  the  road  of  Union  supply  trains,  which  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  Stuart's  operations  at  the  close  of  1862.  In  General 
Orders,  issued  in  February,  1863,  General  Lee  announces  the  Hamp- 
ton raids  as  "the  series  of  successes  of  the  cavalry  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia during  the  winter  months,  m  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  almost  im- 
passable roads,  limited  forage,  swollen  streams  and  inclement  weath- 
er," and  particularly  commends  the  bravery  of  two  of  Hampton's 
scouts,  Sergeant  Mickler  and  Sergeant  Sparks. 

General  and  Governor  Milledge  L.  Bonham 

During  this  bright  period  for  the  Confederate  arms  (December, 
1862),  there  was  a  change  in  the  gubernatorial  administration  of  South 
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Carolina.  Governor  Pickens'  term  expired  and  Gen.  MiOedge  L.  Bon- 
ham  succeeded  to  the  office. 

Governor  Bonham  was  a  civilian  and  lawyer  of  distinction  and  a 
soldier  of  three  wars.  A  native  of  the  Edgefield  district  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  tilt  South  Carolina  College,  when  he  had  scarcely  reached  his 
majority,  his  law  studies  were  interrupted  by  service  in  the  Seminole 
war,  and  after  nearly  a  decade  of  successful  practice,  the  Mexican 
war  again  called  him  afield.  In  the  latter  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Twelfth  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
afterward  an  eminent  Union  general  and  a  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party,  being  his  adjutant.  He  remained  in  Mexico 
after  the  close  of  the  war  for  a  year  as  military  governor  of  one  of 
the  provinces. 

Returning  from  his  service  in  Mexico,  Colonel  Bonham  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  southern  circuit 
of  South  Carolina,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  before  he 
was  advanced  to  the  thirty-sixth  Congress  succeeding  Preston  S. 
Brooks.  He  served  in  that  body  from  December,  1857,  until  his  with- 
drawal, with  other  members  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  in  De* 
cember,  i860.  Colonel  Bonham,  at  the  withdrawal  of  his  State  from 
the  Union  was  detailed  by  Governor  Pickens  to  the  command  of  the 
South  Carolina  troops  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  but  heartily 
cooperated  with  General  Beauregard  in  Charleston. 

Governor  Bonham  to-be  was  later  appointed  brigadier-general, 
took  to  Virginia  the  first  troops,  not  Virginians,  that  went  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  capital  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  First  brigade, 
First  corps,  of  the  Provisional  Army  of  the  Confederate  States.  At 
First  Bull  Run,  his  brigade  comprised  Kershaw's  Second  regiment, 
Williams's  Third,  Bacon's  Seventh  and  Cash's  Eighth,  of  the  South 
Carolina  Volunteers;  of  Shield's  and  Del  Kemper^s  batteries  and  of 
several  companies  of  Virginia  cavalry  under  Colonel  Radford.  Both 
Lee  and  Beauregard  placed  great  reliance  upon  his  sound  military 
judgment  and  his  skill  in  directing  large  military  movements. 

General  Bonham  having  had  a  disagreement  with  the  war  depart- 
ment, resigned  and  was  called  from  the  army  to  serve  South  Carolina 
in  the  Confederate  Congress  and  in  December,  1862,  was  taken  from 
that  body  to  the  governor's  chair.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
1864,  he  re-entered  the  Confederate  Army  in  which  he  served  to  tfie 
end  of  the  war.  His  later  record  covers  the  critical  reconstruction 
penods  of  his  State,  in  which  he  played  a  brave  part,  as  will  be  noted 
in  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

SOUTHERN  STRONGHOLDS  INVESTED 

(1863-1864) 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  repulse  of  the  Union  expedition 
at  Secessionville  before  the  Federals  attempted  another  investment  of 
Charleston  either  by  land  or  sea.  In  the  meantime,  the  land  forces 
were  inactive  and  Admiral  DuPont's  gunboats  in  South  Carolina 
waters  did  little  more  than  make  exploring  expeditions  from  the  Stono 
River  and  the  base  of  the  fleet  at  Fort  Royal. 

Repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the  bridges  and  break  the  railroad  com- 
munication between  Savannah  and  Charleston  had  all  been  signally 
repulsed.  It  was  left  for  the  Confederates  themselves  to  take  the 
initiative  and  attack  and  disable  several  important  units  of  the  block- 
ading fleet.  These  bold  and  successful  ventures  undoubtedly  stirred 
the  Federal  commanders  to  the  large  and  decisive  undertakmg  of  a 
renewed  assault  on  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863,  General  Beauregard  had  15,500 
men  of  all  arms  under  his  command  in  South  Carolina  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  State.  General  Joseph  H.  Trapier  commanded  the 
military  department  from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  the  South 
Santee;  General  R.  S.  Ripley,  from  that  river  to  the  Stono;  General 
Johnson  Hagood,  thence  to  the  Ashepo,  and  General  W.  S.  Walker 
from  the  Ashepoo  to  the  Savannah.  More  than  half  of  the  total 
force  controlled  by  Beauregard  was  stationed  in  the  forts  and  on  the 
immediate  approaches  to  Charleston.  The  district  commanded  by 
General  Ripley  embraced  the  harbor  defenses,  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Andrew's  parishes  and  the  islands  surrounding  the  harbor.  Each 
island  constituted  a  separate  subdivision  of  the  district,  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew's  being  attached  to  James  Island. 

Military  Defense  of  Charleston 

The  islands  and  forts  which  held  the  keys  to  the  defense  of 
Charleston  were  commanded  as  *f ollows :  Sullivan's  island.  Colonel 
L.  M.  Keitt,  with  the  Twentieth  South  Carolina;  Fort  Moultrie  and 
supporting  batteries.  Colonel  William  Butler;  Morris  island.  Colonel  R. 
F.  Graham,  of  the  Twenty-first ;  James  island  and  St.  Andrew's  parish. 
General  States  R.  Gist;  Fort  Sumter,  garrisoned  by  the  First  artil- 
lery, Colonel  Alfred  Rhett,  and  Fort  Ripley  and  Castle  Pinckney, 
Captain  H.  S.  Farley.  Altogether,  the  South  Carolina  commands 
were  nine  regiments  and  three  battalions  of  infantry;  two  regiments 
and  three  battalions  of  heavy  artillery;  thirteen  light  batteries;  four 
regiments  and  three  independent  companies  of  cavalry.  Besides  the 
South  Carolina  commands.  General  Beauregard  had  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  State,  two  North  Carolina  brigades  and  several  regiments 
and  batteries  from  Georgia.  It  will  be  remembered  that  General 
Pemberton,  the  former  commander  of  the  department  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  had  estimated,  at  General  Beauregard's  request,  the 
minimum  force  necessary  to  protect  Charleston  at  30,000  men  of  all 

arms;  but  since  the  fall  of  1862,  when  the  figures  were  furnished,  the 
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military  resources  of  South  Carolina  had  been  largely  depleted  by  the 
exigencies  of  Virginia,  and  the  ^reat  battlefields  of  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  and  by  the  expected  invasion  of  North  Carolina,  leaving 
only  half  the  designated  number  available  for  home  defense. 

Federal  Gunboats  Patrol  Stono  River 

The  Federal  gunboats  had  control  of  the  Stono  River  up  to  the 
range  of  Fort  Pemberton,  a  strong  work  which  mounted  fifteen  guns 
and  flanked  the  defensive  line  on  James  island  to  the  west.  John's 
island,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Stono,  was  occupied  only  by  a  cavalry 
picket  and  the  Federal  gunboats  freely  moved  up  and  down  the  river. 
Stono  inlet  was  then  regarded  as  an  important  point  to  cover.  The 
inlet  is  the  way  to  Stono  River  which  winds  through  marsh  and 
plantation  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Charleston  harbor.  The 
Wappoo  River,  a  twisty  little  stream  connects  Stono  River  with 
Charleston  harbor  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  and  small  blockade 
runners  that  could  escape  the  blockaders  could  easily  ship  their  cargoes 
into  Charleston  by  this  convenient  side  door.  The  Isaac  P.  Smith, 
with  the  Commodore  McDonough,  was  expected  to  prevent  the  use 
of  Stono  Inlet,  and  to  so  patrol  the  river  as  to  prohibit,  if  possible, 
the  construction  of  offensive  works  along  its  banks.  The  Confeder- 
ates who  had  considerable  forces  on  James  Island  and  a  picket  on 
John's  Island,  between  which  Stono  River  meanders  to  the  sea,  were 
annoyed  by  the  patrol  of  the  river  by  the  gunboats.  One  of  these 
vessels  would  steam  up  the  Stono  nearly  every  day  coming  nearly 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Pemberton.  One  of  the  Con- 
federate officers,  greatly  exasperated  by  the  audacity  of  the  Union 
craft  conceived  an  ingenious  and  unusual  revenge  which  he  communi- 
cated to  General  Ripley  ancl  which  eventually  reached  General 
Beauregard.  Yates  asked  to  be  assigned  artillery  forces  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  Smith  or  the  McDonough  "come  ashore." 
Ripley  and  Beauregard  at  first  laughed  at  the  young  officer,  because 
they  thought  the  men  of  the  Smith  could  not  be  enticed  ashore  by 
any  pretext,  but  Yates  persisted,  overcame  Ripley's  objection  through 
Beauregard  who  considered  Yates  a  young  man  entitled  at  least  to 
be  occupied.  At  last  Yates  found  himself  intrusted  with  a  command 
instructed  to  obey  his  directions  implicitly. 

The  arrangements. were  most  successfully  carried  out  on  the  30th 
of  January.  Major  J.  J.  Lucas  commanding  at  Fort  Pemberton  sent 
Captain  John  H.  Gary  with  three  rifled  24  pounders  to  put 
them  in  battery  and  under  cover  at  the  Grimball  place  on  James 
Island.  This  was  done  at  night  and  the  guns  carefully  secreted  from 
the  enemy's  view.  In  the  same  way,  lower  down  the  Stono,  at 
Battery  Island,  Col.  Yates  sent  Major  J.  W.  Brown  who  concealed 
two  rifled  24  pounders,  while  Yates  himself,  with  the  main  force, 
took  position,  in  like  manner,  between  the  guns  of  Gary  and  Brown, 
masking  his  guns  at  Grimball's  and  Legare's  points  on  John's  Island 
and  bided  his  time. 

Land  Batteries  Capture  a  Gunboat 
*  On  Friday  morning  the  Isaac  P.  Smith,  under  Lieut.  Conover 


*  The  account  here  given  follows  mainly  that  written  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunnell 
in  the  New  York  Times,  and  differs  materially  from  that  found  in  Roman's 
Beauregard.  In  that  military  memoir  Gen'l  Beauregard  would  appear  to  have 
initiated  the  plan  of  attack  on  the  Smith,  and  that  Yates  only  carried  out  his 
orders  in  every  detail. 
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and  with  119  officers  and  men  abroad,  started  on  a  reconnoissance, 
piloted  by  a  negro  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  river.  Con- 
over  scanned  the  shores  closely  as  the  Smith  steamed  onward.  They 
seemed  as  deserted  and  harmless  as  they  were  before.  At  about  4:30 
the  Smith  stopped  at  a  point  just  above  the  Grimball  place  on  James 
Island,  dropped  her  anchor  and  swung  to  the  tide.  For  once  the 
Union  Commander  had  gone  too  far  and  taken  too  much  for  granted. 
While  the  anchor  of  the  Smith  was  sinking  in  the  mud  of  Stono  River 
Col.  Yates's  first  battery,  just  below  her,  and  commanding  the  way 
back,  was  uncovered.  Where  there  had  been  a  row  of  innocent  worth- 
less negro  cabins  was  now  a  row  of  shotted  guns,  the  first  of  which 
at  once  opened  fire.  Before  the  Smith  could  slip  her  cable  and  get 
under  way  the  whole  battery  was  banging  at  the  propeller.  The  men 
of  the  Smith  manned  their  batteries  promptly,  but  while  they  were 
busy  delivering  their  first  responses  from  port  another  concealed 
battery  on  John's  Island  opened  upon  them.  Lieut.  Conover  urged 
on  his  men,  appealed  to  engineer  and  pilot  to  do  their  best,  and  stimu- 
lated the  gunner  in  charge  of  the  big  Parrott  bow  gun.  At  least  there 
was  a  chance  to  run  by. 

The  Smith  was  scarcely  more  than  under  headway  with  her  bow 
down  stream  when  there  was  an  explosion,  a  cloud  of  steam,  a  sud- 
den loss  of  headway,  a  swerving  of  the  vessel's  bow  toward  shore,  and 
the  prospect  of  destruction,  for  the  fire  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  guns 
was  now  directed  toward  the  Smith,  shot  were  ripping  through  her 
frail  defenses,  her  men  were  being^  picked  off  by  sharpshooters,  one 
of  whom  already  had  killed  the  pilot,  and  with  a  hole  in  the  steam 
chimney  the  vessel  could  not  be  handled  so  as  to  ma:ke  her  batteries 
effective.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Col.  Yates  called  out 
from  shore : 

"Surrender^  and  Send  a  Boat  Ashore!" 

"Surrender,  and  send  a  boat  ashore  with  the  commanding  officer." 
The  decks  of  the  Smith  were  covered  with  wounded  men,  so  hot  had 
been  the  rifle  fire  in  the  short  spurt  she  had  made  to  escape.  To 
blow  up  the  vessel  would  be  to  sacrifice  life  needlessly.  To  get  away 
was  impossible.    The  white  flag  was  sent  up. 

In  two  of  her  own  perforated  boats  the  first  instalment  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Smith  went  ashore,  as  Col.  Yates  had  pre- 
dicted they  would  when  he  besought  Beauregard's  patronage  for  his 
enterprise.  While  other  boatloads  were  being  landed  the  Mc- 
Donough  appeared,  but  a  long  way  off  down  the  river.  She  fired 
some  shot  from  her  lOO-pounder.  She  made  efforts  to  destroy  the 
Smith,  when  she  grounded,  but  she  was  too  far  away,  darkness  was 
coming  on,  and  there  were  undeveloped  dangers  along  shore.  She 
went  teck  to  Stono  Bar  to  report  the  disaster  to  Flag  Officer  Du  Pont 

Lieut.  Conover  and  his  men,  who  had  been  captured,  were  sent 
to  Charleston  and  put  in  jail,  and  the  officers  were  held  until  ex- 
changed. Col.  Yates  and  his  officers  took  dinner  on  board  the  Smith 
soon  after  her  surrender. 

A  gifted  northern  writer  declares  this  extraordinary  performance 
unique  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  holds  that,  "Col.  Yates  was  the  only 
officer  of  land  forces  who  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  war 
vessel  surrender  to  land  batteries." 

Confederate  Iron-clads  Attack  Union  Fleet 

Early  in  the  morning  following  the  capture  of  the  Isaac  Smith, 
the  Confederate  armored  ships  Palmetto  State  and  Chicora,  which 
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had  been  built  mainly  by  James  M.  Eason  in  Charleston  shipyards, 
boldly  slipped  over  the  harbor  bar  and  headed  for  the  Union  fleet, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  its  vessels  at  close  quarters  and  ramming 
and  shelling  them.  The  iron-clad  rams  were  m  command  of  Flag 
Officer  and  Commodore  D.  N.  Ingraham,  under  whom  were  the  naval 
forces  in  Charleston  harbor,  the  Palmetto  State  carrying  his  flag. 
The  captain  of  the  flag-ship  was  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Rut- 
ledge  and  the  Chicora  was  in  command  of  Captain  J.  R.  Tucker. 
After  crossing  the  bar,  the  Palmetto  State  went  under  full  steam 
for  the  nearest  Union  vessel  seen  at  anchor,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Mercedita.  Although  the  Federal  gunners  had  been  ordered  to  fire, 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  was  in  action  before  them,  simultaneously 
ramming  the  Mercedita  and  sending  a  seven-inch  shell  diagonally 
through  the  ship,  damaging  the  boiler.  The  shell  exploded  in  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ship)  tearing  a  large  hole.  The  vessel  was  instantly 
filled  and  enveloped  with  steam  and,  being  in  a  defenseless  and  sink- 
ing condition,  its  captain  surrendered,  with  his  crew  of  158. 

Narrow  Escape  of  Keystone  State 

In  the  meantime,  the  companion  iron-clad,  the  Chicora,  had  en- 
gaged and  partially  disabled  a  Union  propeller  and  side-wheeled 
steamer,  as  well  as  the  blockader,  the  Keystone  State.  She  put  to 
sea  in  order  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  caused  by  a  shell  from  the 
Chicora  and  prepare  for  action.  Not  long  afterward,  the  Keystone 
State  returned  to  the  attack,  but  her  shells  made  no  impression  on 
the  iron  sides  of  the  Confederate  boat.  A  shell  from  the  Chicora, 
however,  destroyed  the  steam  chimneys  of  the  Union  boat,  and  as 
the  steaming  water  from  the  boiler  poured  through  the  port  holes, 
the  fire  which  was  believed  to  have  been  ^tinguished  broke  out  again 
and  she,  too,  surrendered.  In  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Keystone  State,  it  withdrew  out  of  the  range  of  the 
iron-clad,  was  taken  in  tow  by  another  steamer  of  the  fleet  and  carried 
to  Port  Royal. 

The  Chicora  also  engaged  other  boats  of  the  fleet,  but  as  the  iron- 
clads were  slow,  except  when  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  offensive.  Although  the  Mercedita 
and  Keystone  State  had  surrendered  the  Confederates  had  not  seized 
the  damaged  boats.  Both  the  Mercedita  and  the  Keystone  State 
eventually  escaped  to  Port  Royal.  But  the  attack  of  the  two  iron- 
clads threw  the  Union  fleet  into  such  panic  that  it  beat  a  general 
retreat  to  the  south  .and  east,  with  the  slower  enemy  pursuing.  So 
that  by  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  31st,  Commodore  Ingra- 
ham  anchored  the  Palmetto  State  and  the  Cfhicora  in  the  outer  harbor 
of  Charleston  and  reported  that  none  of  the  Federal  fleet  ¥ras  in  sight. 

Raising  of  Blockade  Only  Temporary 

Temporarily,  the  blockade  of  the  port  was  raised,  which  was 
formally  proclaimed  by  General  Beauregard  and  Commodore  Ingra- 
ham;  but  the  Union  fleet  returned,  much  strengthened,  and  the  gun- 
boats withdrew  to  the  inner  defenses  of  Charleston. 

It  was  contended  by  some  of  the  Confederate  authorities  that 
there  had  been  bad  faith  in  retaining  control  of  the  Mercedita  and 
Keystone  State  after  they  had  surrendered,  and  that  the  blockade  of 
Charleston  was  raised  by  this  attack,  but  this  contention  being  dis- 
puted  the  point  was  never  sustained. 
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The  next  attempt  against  the  strong  and  intricate  system  of 
fortresses  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  historic  city  was  to  be  6n  a 
scale  greater  than  hitherto  planned,  and  to  be  prosecuted  with  naval 
engines  of  war  which  the  world  had  never  before  loiown.  It  was  to 
be  a  supreme  test  of  the  military  merits  of  monitors,  clad  with  armor 
the  thickest,  and  bearing  guns  the  most  powerful  of  those  times. 

While  the  Confederates  were  attacking  the  Union  gunboats  off 
Charleston,  the  great  naval  movement  against  that  important  port  was 
gathering  headway  at  Port  Royal  and  near  Savannah.  A  mmor  test 
of  the  efficacy  of  monitors  agamst  land  forts  was  being  made  by  Ad- 
miral DuPont  at  Fort  McAlister,  not  far  from  Savannah.  Seven 
ironclad  steamers,  or  monitors,  constructed  on  a  new  model  designed 
by  the  naval  expert,  Captain  John  Ericsson,  and  armed  with  the 
heaviest  guns  ever  used,  were  sent  to  Port  Royal  to  operate  against 
Charleston.  One  of  the  three  first  dispatched,  the  original  Monitor, 
foundered  at  sea  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  the  other  two,  after  narrowly 
escaping  the  same  fate,  made  Port  Royal  early  in  Januaiy,  1863. 
They  were  joined  later  by  the  Passaic,  Patapsco  and  Nahant  and 
other  monitors  of  the  same  type,  except  the  Keokuk  which  was  double 
turreted. 

Land  Forces  in  Charleston  District 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Federals  were  concentrating  in  the 
Stono  and  North  Edisto  for  another  attempt  to  take  Charleston.  The 
land  attack  was  to  be  for  the  possession  of  Morris  island,  by  way  of 
Folly  Island,  the  objective  being  Fort  Sumter.  Major  General  Hunter, 
commanding  the  department  of  the  South,  had  an  aggregate  land 
force  of  more  than  23,000  men,  and  General  Beauregard,  in  command 
of  the  department  of  South*Carolina  and  Georgia,  had  nearly  as  many 
effectives  for  the  defense  of  Charleston  and  the  Carolina  coast.  In 
the  forts  and  batteries  and  on  the  islands  immediately  surrounding 
Charleston  harbor,  the  effective  Confederate  force  amounted  to  nearly 
13,000. 

As  events  proved,  the  land  fprces  of  neither  Confederates  nor  Fed- 
erals played  any  part  in  the  coming  assault  on  Fort  Sumter.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  the  steam  frigate,  the  New  Ironsides,  Admiral  DuPont's 
flagship,  with  eight  monitors,  lay  off  the  bar,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  having  crossed,  were  lying  off  the  south  end  of  Morris  island. 

Union  Fleet  Moves  Against  Fort  Sumter 

The  Federal  fleet  moved  to  the  attack  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  of  that 
day,  steaming  up  Ship  channel,  "line  ahead,"  or  in  single  file,  as 
follows:  Weehawken,  Passaic,  Montauk,  Patapsco,  New  Ironsides, 
Kaatskill,  Nantucket,  Nahant  and  the  Keokuk.  A  squadron  of  ves- 
sels, consisting  of  the  Canandaigua,  Housatonic,  Huron,  Unadilla  and 
Wissahickon,  was  held  in  reserve  outside  the  bar  and  near  the  en- 
trance, in  readiness  to  support  the  ironclads  in  the  proposed  attack 
on  the  Morris  island  batteries,  after  Fort  Sumter  should  fall. 

Commanders  were  ordered  by  Admiral  DuPont  to  pass  the  Morris 
island  batteries,  Wagner  and  Gregg,  without  returning  their  fire^ 
unless  specially  signaled  to  do  so.  They  were  directed  to  take  posi- 
tion to  the  north  and  west  of  Sumter,  within  about  eight  hundred 
yards,  and  fire  low  at  the  central  embrasures. 
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Fair  Test  of  Monitors  Against  Forts 

The  New  Ironsides,  in  the  center  of  the  advancing  column,  car- 
ried fourteen  ii-inch  guns  and  two  150-pounder  Parrott  rifles;  the 
Patapsco,  one  15-inch  and  one  150-pounder  Parrott  rifle;  the  Keokuk, 
two  1 1 -inch  guns,  and  the  others,  one  15-inch  and  one  11 -inch  gun 
each.  The  Confederates  had  sixty-nine  guns  of  various  .caliber  in 
action,  but  only  forty-one  of  them,  exclusive  of  mortars,  were  above 
the  caliber  of  32-pounders.  The  armament  of  the  fleet  altogether  was 
thirty-two  guns  (eight  of  which  it  seems,  were  not  fired)  of  8,  11 
and  18-inch  caliber,  which,  at  a  single  discharge,  could  throw  nearly 
as  great  a  weight  of  metal  as  could  the  land  batteries.  So  that  the 
test  between  monitors  and  forts  was  conducted  under  as  fair  terms  as 
was  possible. 

As  the  fleet  moved  ahead  in  battle  line  through  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  bay,  the  raft  attached  to  the  Weehawken,  the  advance  of  the 
column,  exploded  a  torpedo,  which  lifted  the  monitor  somewhat,  but 
did  not  disable  her.  Shortly  before  the  long  roll  was  beat  in  Fort 
Sumter,  the  garrison,  regimental  and  palmetto  flags  were  hoisted  and 
saluted  by  thirteen  guns,  the  band  playing  the  national  air,  "Dixie." 
The  great  battle  between  the  most  powerful  naval  guns  and  the 
strongest  fortress  in  America  was  on. 

The  Fearful  Naval  Engagement 

The  following  graphic  picture  of  the  engagement  is  drawn  by 
General  Samuel  Tones  in  his  "Siege  of  Charleston":  "A  few  min- 
utes before  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  leading  monitor  (the  Weehawken) 
having  approached  to  within  about  two  thousand  yards  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie, the  action  was  opened  by  a  shot  from  that  fort,  fired  by  its  com- 
mander. Colonel  William  Butler.  Three  minutes  later,  the  leading 
monitor,  when  about  fifteen  hundred  yards  from  Sumter,  fired  two 
guns  simultaneously.  Then  Sumter  opened,  firing  by  battery.  The 
action  became  general  and  for  more  than  two  hours  nearly  a  hundred 
guns,  on  land  and  water,  many  of  them  of  the  heaviest  caliber  yet 
used,  were  in  rapid  action. 

"It  was  a  calm  and  balmy  day  in  spring — ^the  season  of  greatest 
natural  beauty  and  luxuriance  in  that  mild  region.  It  was  the  season 
at  which  Charleston  had  been  wont  to  present  its  most  attractive 
phase,  when  the  wealthy  planters  and  their  families  had  not  yet  been 
driven  by  the  heat  from  their  city  homes  and  when  the  hotels  were 
most  crowded  with  visitors  from  the  North.  In  strong  contrast  to 
the  picture  of  tranquil  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  in  a  mild,  delicious 
climate,  which  the  city  had  formerly  presented  at  this  season,  was 
the  scene  of  strained  excitement  and  anxiety  on  this  day  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  harbor  defenses  of  Charleston.  From  every  point  of 
view  in  the  city  the  eyes  of  many  thousands  of  spectators  were  riveted 
on  the  grand  and  imposing  spectacle.  The  church  steeples,  roofs, 
windows  and  piazzas  of  the  houses  on  the  Battery  were  crowded  with 
eager,  breathless  witnesses  of  this  bombardment,  the  precursor  of  a 
siege  which  was  to  arouse  in  the  people  there  assembled  and  those 
whom  they  represented,  every  high  and  patriotic  hope,  every  reserve 
of  courage  and  endurance,  the  sublimest  exercise  of  patience  and 
submission. 

"From  the  blockading  fleet  and  transports  off  the  bar,  this  trial 
of  strength  and  endurance  between  forts  and  ships,  the  latter  brought 
to  the  highest  point  of  precision  and  destructive  power,  was  wit- 
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nessed  by  other  anxious  spectators,  who  confidently  anticipated  a 
brilliant  victory  for  the  fleet,  with  feelings  scarcely  less  intense  than 
those  of  the  people  in  the  city,  who  fully  realized  the  importance  to 
them  of  the  events  which  hung  upon  the  issue. 

"Through  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  ran  the  heavy  thud  of  the 
huge  shells  as  they  pounded  the  brick  walls  of  Sumter  and  the  shatp 
metallic  ring  and  crash  of  the  shot  and  shells  as  they  struck  the  iron 
turrets  and  casings  of  the  monitors,  tearing  away  the  iron  plates, 
crashing  through  the  sides  and  decks,  or  shivering  into  fragrants  by 
the  concussion,  and  falling  then  in  showers  about  the  deck  or  into  the 
water. 

"The  ironclads  came  into  action  in  succession,  and  though  the 
engagement  lasted  about  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  from  thirty 
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to  forty-five  minutes  exposure  to  the  fire  of  the  forts  and  batteries 
sufficed  to  put  the  vessels  hors  de  combat," 

Dauagii:  of  the  Monitors  in  Detail 

As  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  fleet  came  into  action.  Fort  Sumter, 
and  her  supporting  batteries  concentrated  their  fire.  The  Weehaw- 
ken,  in  the  advance,  was  struck  fifty-three  times — a  part  of  her  side 
armor  npped  to  pieces,  her  deck  pierced  and  her  turret  so  shaken 
and  wrenched  that  it  would  revolve  with  difficulty.  The  turret  of 
the  Passaic  was  battered  to  pieces  by  the  fire  from  the  fort,  early  in 
the  action,  so  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  battle  as  useless.  Its 
commander  reported  that  "the  monitors  were  no  match  for  the  forts." 
The  Montauk  suffered  less  than  the  others,  but  its  brief  engagement 
convinced  its  captain  that  "Charleston  cannot  be  taken  by  the  naval 
force  now  present,  and  that  had  the  attack  continued  it  could  not 
have  failed  to  result  in  disaster."  The  Patapsco  had  her  main  gun  put 
out  of  action  and  her  turret  rendered  almost  useless,  and  retired  out 
of  range  of  the  concentrated  fire  of  Sumter  and  the  Sullivan's  island 
batteries. 
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Battered  Monitors  Turn  Seaward 

These  four  leading  monitors  turned  seaward,  and  threw  the 
entire  line  into  confusion,  so  much  so  that  the  flagship,  the  New  Iron- 
sides, came  into  collision  with  two  of  the  monitors  and  was  obliged 
to  anchor  twice  to  prevent  running  ashore.  She  could  not  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter  without  great  risk  of  mjuring  the  intervening  monitors, 
but  was  detained  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Sumter  and 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  which  could  not  be  returned.  The  New 
Ironsides  was,  however,  less  damaged  than  the  monitors,  because  she 
required  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  they  and  was,  therefore, 
forced  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  batteries. 

The  rear  vessels  of  the  fleet  shared  substantially  the  beating  suf- 
fered by  those  in  advance.  The  commander  of  the  Niintucket,  which 
was  under  the  fire  of  three  forts  for  some  forty-five  minutes,  after 
paying  his  tribute  to  the  Confederate  markmanship,  concludes  "I 
must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  beyond  measure  at  this  experience 
of  monitors  overcoming  strong  forts.    It  was  a  fair  trial." 

The  Monitor  Nahant  Crippled 

The  Nahant  and  Keokuk,  the  two  monitors  which  originally  occu- 
pied the  rear  of  the  naval  column,  suffered  as  severely  as  any  under 
fire,  the  latter  being  finally  sunk.  Commander  John  Downs,  of  the 
Nahant,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  his  experience,  which  was  so 
terrific  that  he  believed  himself  at  the  time  to  be  under  the  fire  of  one 
hundred  guns.  The  blows  from  heavy  shot  very  soon  so  jammed  the 
turret  that  it  could  not  be  turned,  thus  stopping  his  fire.  The  concus- 
sion of  a  heavy  shot  on  the  pilot  house  forced  off  on  the  inside  a 
piece  of  iron  weighing  seventy-eight  pounds,  and  drove  it  with  such 
violence  that  in  its  course  to  the  other  side  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
steering  gear,  bending  and  disarranging  it  so  that  it  could  not  be 
worked. 

Bolt-heads  were  forced  off  and  driven  in  showers  about  the  pilot 
house  and  turret,  one  of  them  mortally  wounding  the  quartermaster 
and  the  other  knocking  down  the  pilot  senseless,  leaving  the  com- 
mander himself  alone  in  the  pilot  house.  His  vessel  was  struck  thirty- 
six  times,  the  iron  plating  was  broken  in  several  places,  and  in  some 
stripped  from  the  wood  backing,  which  was  broken.  Commander 
Downs  describes  the  effects  of  the  shot  more  minutely  than  the  other 
captains  to  draw  attention  to  the  weak  points  of  the  monitors  for 
the  benefit  of  future  builders  of  such  vessels.  After  repeated  and 
futile  efforts  to  train  his  guns  on  the  fort  and  renew  the  action,  he 
abandoned  the  effort  and  withdrew. 

Sinking  of  the  Keokuk 

*  The  Keokuk  was  the  rear  vessel  of  the  line.  Her  commander, 
A.  C.  Rhind,  becoming  impatient  of  the  long  delay,  passed  not  only 
the  Ironsides  but  the  vessels  ahead  of  him,  and,  defiantly  directing  his 
prow  toward  Sumter,  approached  nearer  than  any  other  vessel  had 
done,  firing  as  he  advanced  and  drawing  on  the  Keokuk  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  Sumter,  Moultrie,  Bee  and  the  battery  on  Cummings 
Point.    But  he  was  permitted  to  fire  only  three  shots. 

*  General  Samuel  Jones's  "Siege  of  Charleston." 
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Commander  Rhind's  daring  gallantry  in  carrying  his  vessel  so 
far  into  action  was  only  equaled  by  the  frankness  and  brevity  with 
which  he  officially  reported  the  result,  viz:  "The  position  taken  by 
the  Keokuk  was  maintained  for  about  thirty  minutes,  during  which 
period  she  was  struck  ninety  times  in  the  hull  and  turrets.  Nine- 
teen shots  pierced  through,  at  and  just  below  the  water  line.  The 
turrets  were  pierced  in  many  places;  one  of  the  forward  port  shut- 
ters shot  away;  in  short,  the  vessel  was  completely  riddled.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat  many  minutes  more  under  such 
an  extraordinary  fire,  during  which  rifle  projectiles  of  every  species 
and  the  largest  caliber,  as  also  hot  shot,  were  poured  into  us,  I  re- 
luctantly withdrew  from  action  at  4  ^o  P.  M.,  with  the  gun  carriage 
of  the  forward  turret  disabled  and  so  many  of  the  crew  of  the  after 
gun  wounded  as  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  remaining  under  fire.' 
I  succeeded  in  getting  the  Keokuk  to  an  anchor  out  of  range  of  fire, 
and  kept  her  afloat  during  the  night  in  the  smooth  water,  though  the 
water  was  pouring  into  her  in  many  places."  In  the  momine  the 
water  became  a  little  ruffled,  and  she  sank  at  her  anchorage  oflF  Alorris 
island,  her  smoke-stack  only  partially  protruding  above  the  water  to 
show  her  position.  Her  crew,  with  the  killed  and  wounded,  were 
taken  off  and  transferred  to  other  vessels. 

At  4:30  P.  M.,  Admiral  DuPont  signaled  the  fleet  to  withdraw, 
intending  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  day.  In  half  an  hour 
the  crippled  vessels  were  pointed  seaward  following  the  flagship,  and 
soon  anchored  out  of  range  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  land  artillery. 
During  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  commanders  of  the  ironclads  went 
aboard  the  New  Ironsides  and  verbally  reported  to  the  Admiral  the 
events  of  the  engagement  and  the  condition  of  their  vessels.  These 
statements  decided  him  not  to  renew  the  attack  and  the  following  day 
he  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

DuPoNT  Says  Monitors  Were  "Miserable  Failures'^ 

In  that  official  communication  Admiral  DuPont  reports  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  yesterday  moved  up  with  eight  ironclads  and  this  ship  (the 
New  Ironsides)  and  attacked  Fort  Sumter,  intending  to  pass  it 
and  commence  action  on  its  northwest  face,  in  accordance  with  my 
order  of  battle.  The  heavy  fire  received  from  it  and  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  the  nature  of  the  obstructions,  compelled  the  attack  from  the 
outside.  It  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  vessels  engaged  was  conspicuous.  This  vessel  could 
not  be  brought  into  such  close  action  as  I  endeavored  to  get 'her. 
Owing  to  the  narrow  channel  and  rapid  current,  she  became  partly 
unmanageable,  and  was  twice  forced  to  anchor  to  prevent  her  going 
ashore,  once  owing  to  her  having  come  into  collision  with  two  of  the 
monitors.  She  could  not  get  nearer  than  one  thousand  yards.  Owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  tide  and  an  unavoidable  accident,  I  had  been 
compelled  to  delay  action  until  in  the  afternoon,  and  toward  evening, 
finding  no  impression  made  upon  the  fort,  I  made  a  signal  to  with- 
draw the  ships,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  this  morning. 

"But  the  commanders  of  the  monitors  came  on  board  and  reported 
verbally  the  injuries  of  their  vessels,  when  without  hesitation  or  con- 
sultation (for  I  never  hold  councils  of  war)  I  determined  not  to 
renew  the  attack,  for  in  my  judgment  it  would  have  converted  a 
failure  into  a  disaster,  and  I  will  only  add  that  Charleston  cannot  be 
taken  by  a  purely  naval  attack,  and  the  army  could  give  me  no  co- 
operation." 
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In  reply  to  a  complimentary  letter  from  General  Hunter,  who 
had  witnessed  the  action  in  a  transport  steamer,  the  Admiral  said: 
"I  feel  very  comfortable,  General,  for  the  reason  that  a  merciful 
Providence  permitted  me  to  have  a  failure,  instead  of  a  disaster." 
Elsewhere  he  writes :  "I  attempted  to  take  the  bull  b^  the  horns,  but 
he  was  too  much  for  us.  These  monitors  are  miserable  failures 
where  forts  are  concerned ;  the  longest  was  one  hour,  and  the  others, 
forty-five  minutes  under  fire,  and  five  of  the  eight  were  wholly  or 
partially  disabled." 

Comparative  Fatalities 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Confederates  fired,  during  the  bombard- 
ment, 2,206  shots  and  consumed  21,093  pounds  of  powder,  and  the 
fleet  fired  139  shots  with  the  expenditure  of  nearly  5,000  pounds,  and 
that  during  the  140  minutes  of  the  engagement  the  heaviest  fire  oc- 
curred which  had  ever  been  delivered  in  so  brief  an  engagement,  the 
losses  on  both  sides  amounted  to  only  one  man  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded  among  the  men  of  the  fleet  and  four  killed  and  ten  wounded 
among  the  Confederates.  Five  men  were  wounded  by  fragments  of 
masonry  and  wood  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  three  were  killed  and  five 
wounded  in  Fort  Wagner  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  an  ammuni- 
tion chest. 

As  to  the  physical  damage  to  Fort  Sumter,  it  was  ascertained 
after  the  bombardknent  that  its  walls  were  struck  by  about  thirty-four 
of  the  heavy  shot  from  the  fleet.*  Two  15-inch  shells  penetrated  the 
eastern  face  near  an  embrasure  of  the  second  tier,  one  exploding  in 
the  casement  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  fort.  One  ii-mch 
shot  also  penetrated  the  wall.  The  carria|[e  of  a  lo-inch  columbiad 
was  demolished  and  a  42-pounder  was  dismounted,  both  of  which 
were  promptly  remounted  and  made  ready  for  action. 

By  the  12th  of  April,  the  surviving  monitors  had  been  taken  to 
Port  Royal  or  sent  north  for  repairs,  and  the  New  Ironsides,  much 
damaged,  was  being  repaired  at  her  moorings  on  the  blockading  line 
outside  the  bar. 

Victory  of  Forts  Over  Ironclads 

The  brilliant  victory  of  the  forts  over  the  much-dreaded  ironclad 
fleet  was  celebrated  on  every  hand  and  the  gallant  commanders  of 
batteries,  their  officers  and  their  men,  were  the  boast  and  the  toast 
of  the  day.  The  Legislature  being  in  session  at  the  time  passed,  amid 
much  enthusiasm,  a  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men 
for  the  gallant  defense  of  Charleston  "against  the  onset  of  the  foe," 
and  hailed  their  achievement  as  the  bright  harbinger  of  a  still  more 
glorious  victory.  ^ 

Personnel  of  Charleston's  Defenders 

The  forts  and  batteries  engaged  in  the  defense  of  Charleston,  with 
their  commanders  and  garrisons  were  as  follows:  Fort  Sumter  was 
garrisoned  by  seven  companies  of  the  First  South  Carolina  regular 
artillery  and  its  commander  was  Colonel  Alfred  Rhett.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Joseph  A.  Yates  was  in  charge  of  the  barbette  guns  and  Major 
Ormsby  Blanding,  of  the  casement  batteries. 

Fort  Moultrie  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  First  South' 
Carolina   regular  infantry,   drilled  as  artillery   and  commanded  by 
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Colonel  William  Butler;  Major  T.  M.  Baker,  second  in  command. 
Five  companies  were' engaged,  including  one  battery  of  mortars. 

Battery  Bee  was  garrisoned  by  another  detachment  of  the  First 
South  Carolina  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colotiel  J.  C.  Simkuis, 
and  Battery  Beauregard  was  in  charge  of  Captain  J.  A.  Sitgreaves. 

From  the  reports  afterward  made  by  the  general  officers  identified 
with  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  following  statements  made  by 
Major  D.  B.  Harris,  chief  engineer,  are  illuminating:  "Our  batteries 
were  admirably  served  by  our  skilled  artillerists.  Much  of  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  the  heavy  guns  were  fired  was  due 
to  the  use  of  Colonel  Yates's  traverser,  with  the  merits  of  which  the 
general  commanding  has  been  fully  impressed.  *  »  *  The  sinking 
of  the  Keokuk  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  other  ironclads  have  es- 
tablished their  vulnerability  to  our  heavy  projectiles  at  a  range,  say, 
of  from  900  to  1,200  yards." 

**Opened  an  Epoch^'  in  Iron-clad  Warfare 

Says  General  R.  S.  Ripley,  the  commander  of  the  district  which 
embraced  the  Charleston  district :  "In  this,  the  first  trial  of  the  Aboli- 
tion fleet  against  brick  fortifications  and  their  first  attempt  to  enter 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  in  which  they  were  beaten  before  their  ad- 
versaries thought  the  action  had  well  commenced,  they  were  opposed 
by  76  pieces  in  all,  including  mortars.  While  service  in  immediate 
action  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous,  after  such  a  result  as  has 
been  accomplished,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  that  long,  patient  and 
laborious  preparation  by  which  our  works  and  material,  never  origi- 
nally intended  to  withstand  such  an  attack  as  has  been  encountered, 
have  been  so  resecured  as  to  enable  our  gallant  and  well-instructed 
officers  and  men  to  bbtain  their  end  with  comparatively  small  loss.  In 
that  preparation,  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  M.  Wagner  con- 
tributed much  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and  Colonel  Rhett,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Yates,  Major  Blanding  and  other  officers  of  Fort 
Sumter,  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  since  the  fort  fell  into  our 
hands  two  years  ago." 

William  Swinton,  a  singularly  fair  northern  writer,  who  was  an 
eye  witness,  quoting  the  remark  of  Sir  Howard  Douglass  that  "there 
is  no  telling  what  gun-powder  can  do,"  adds:  "The  Rebel  artillery 
practice  certainly  drew  on  its  resources  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparal- 
leled in  warfare.  *  *  *  As  one  of  the  leading  actions  of  the  great 
rebellion  the  battle  of  Charleston  harbor  passes  into  history  and  takes 
its  place  there.  As  a  contribution  to  the  world's  experience  in  the  art 
of  iron-clad  warfare  it  passes  into  science  and  opens  an  epoch  there.*' 

Federal  and  Confederate  Raids 

For  two  months  after  the  repulse  oT  the  Federal  fleet  from  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  the  operations  of  the  Confederates  were  con- 
fined to  surprise  attacks  upon  the  Union  gunboats  and  pickets,  and 
the  movements  of  the  Union  forces,  to  raids  up  the  river  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  property  of  the  planter. 

In  April,  1863,  Captain  Stephen  Elliott  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  United  States  steamer  Washington,  which  was  on  the  Coosaw 
river,  and  about  the  same  time  a  Confederate  force,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dargan  routed  some  enemy  pickets  on  Folly  Island.  One  of 
the  Union  raiding  parties  steamed  up  the  Combahee,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  burned  four  fine  residences  with  all  their  valuable  contents  and 
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six  rice  mills,  carrying  off  seven  hundred  negroes.  Later  in  the 
month,  a  Union  gunboat  raid  on  Bluffton,  on  the  May  river,  resulted 
in  the  burning  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  town.  These  were  known 
on  the  Union  side  as  the  Hunter  raids  and  were  actively  conducted 
by  Colonel  Montgomery. 

The  prime  objects  of  the  Federal  raids  is  succinctly  described  by 
General  Hunter,  commanding  the  department  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
as  follows :  "This  expedition  is  but  the  initial  experiment  of  a  system 
of  incursions  which  will  penetrate  up  all  the  inlets,  creeks  and  rivers 
of  this  department,  and  to  be  used  in  which  I  am  now  having  several 
of  our  light  draught  transport  steamers  supplied  with  bulwarks  of 
boiler  iron,  etc.  *  *  *  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  his  forces,  will 
repeat  his  incursions  as  rapidly  as  possible  m  different  directions, 
injuring  the  enemy  all  he  can  and  carrying  away  their  slaves,  thus 
rapidly  filling  up  the  South  Carolina  regiments  m  the  departments, 
of  which  there  are  now  four.  *  The  Fifty- fourth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment (colored),  Colonel  Shaw  commanding,  arrived  today  in  good 
condition,  and  appears  to  be  an  excellent  regiment,  over  900  strong. 
They  will  soon  have  abundant  and  very  important  employment,  as 
well  as  all  other  regiments,  white  or  colored,  that  may  be  sent  to 
reinforce  this  department." 

South  Carolina  at  Chancellorsville 

Before  the  Federal  fleet  returned  to  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter 
and  the  Charleston  defenses,  South  Carolina  troops  were  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  one  of  the  great  Confederate  victories  of  the  war  upon 
the  blood-soaked  soil  of  Virginia.  The  division  of  R.  H.  Anderson 
and  the  brigades  of  McGowan  and  Kershaw  adding  to  their  memo- 
rable record  in  the  final  assault  of  the  great  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
South  Carolinians  were  in  the  front  line  of  battle  when  Stonewall 
Jackson  made  the  initial  advance  against  Hooker's  right— one  of  those 
characteristic  rushes  which  cost  him  his  life. 

"Jackson's  front  line,"  says  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Military 
History,  "was  led  hy  Rodes,  and  so  impetuous  was  the  attack  and  so 
complete  the  surprise,  that  the  divisions  of  Howard  were  at  once 
thrown  into  confusion  and  soon  into  rout.  Rodes  pressed  up  the 
road  and  through  the  forest,  followed  by  Colston  and  then  by  Hill, 
the  great  Jackson  directing  the  advance. 

"It  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  a  fortified  line  at  the  Talley 
house  and  a  second  at  Melzi  Chancellor's  house.  Jackson's  order  was 
to  carry  the  position  at  Talley's  and  to  move  right  on  against  the 
second  at  Chancellor's.  Both  were  carried  and  the  entire  right  of 
Hooker's  line  defeated  and  driven  back  to  the  heights  of  Chancellors- 
ville. 

"Now,  late  in  the  day,  General  Jackson  ordered  A.  P.  Hill's  divi- 
sion to  relieve  the  divisions  of  Rodes  and  Colston  at  the  Chancellor 
house.  It  was  at  this  juncture,  while  Hill's  division  was  taking  posi- 
tion, that  General  Jackson — he  and  his  staff  being  mistaken  in  the 
darkness  for  Federal  cavalry — was  fired  upon  and  mortally  wounded. 
General  A.  P.  Hill  was  afterward  mortally  wounded,  and  the  com- 
mand of  Jackson's  corps  devolved  upon  General  Rodes  for  a  time. 
General  Stuart  was  then  summoned  and  the  night  of  the  2d  was 
spent  by  that  active  soldier  in  arranging  for  the  morning's  attack." 

*The  black  regiment  from  Massachusetts,  noted  as  having  arrived  in  South 
Carolina,  was  soon  to  make  a  notable  record  in  the  historic  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner. 
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At  dawn  on  the  3d  of  June,  Stuart  moved  against  the  Federal 
position,  finally  united  with  Lee's  left  wing  commanded  b^  R.  H. 
Anderson,  and  at  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.  the  two  wings  united  in  a 
grand  assault  which  swept  Hooker's  army  from  the  heights  of 
Chancellorsville.  Kershaw's  brigade  on  the  right  with  McLaws's  divi- 
sion, and  McGowan's  brigade  on  the  left,  with  Stuart's,  were  in  the 
front  line  of  the  onset,  and  carried  themselves  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  great  victory.  This  glory  on  the  battle  field  was  earned  only 
at  costly  sacrifice,  as  more  than  550'  of  the  sons  of  South  Carolina 
were  killed  and  wounded  at  Chancellorsville  and  in  the  engagement 
at  Salem  church  on  the  following  day  (June  4,  1863),  by  which  Lee 
drove  the  Federals  over  the  Rappahannock. 

Services  of  Anderson's  Division 

•  In  the  eight  fateful  days  of  the  "Chancellorsville  Campaign"  An- 
derson's division  played  a  pre-eminent  role.  The  only  division 
commander  mentioned  by  Genl.  Lee  in  his  report  is  thus  character- 
ized: "Major  General  R.  H.  Anderson  was  also  distinguished  for 
the  promptness,  courage  and  skill  with  which  he  and  his  division  ex- 
ecuted every  order/'  Col.  C.  I.  Walker,  the  biographer  of  General 
Anderson,  thus  summarizes  the  signal  services  of  his  division: 

"Their  checking  Hooker's  advance  from  Chancellorsville,  April 
30th,  which  gave  General  Lee  time  to  concentrate  his  army  to  meet  the 
Federal  advance.  This  saved  Gencal  Lee  from  disaster  and  possible 
defeat. 

"Their  driving  the  enemy  back  within  a  mile  of  Chancellorsville 
on  May  ist — for  they  led  the  advance. 

"Genl.  Anderson's  sending  Wright's  brigade  to  flank  the  enemy 
and  thus  make  possible  his  and  McLaws's  advance. 

"Their   steading  "holding  the    front   against   overwhelming  odds,' 
while  Jackson  was  making .  his  flank  movement. 

"Their  gallant  assault  which  drove  the  enemy  from  their  fortified 
positions  around  Chancellorsville  on  May  3d. 

"Their  determined  and  effective  support  of  McLaws's  division  at 
Salem  church  resulting  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Sedgwick  and  the 
relief  of  Genl.  Lee  from  a  seriously  threatened  rear  attack,  which 
had  it  been  successful  would  not  only  have  snatched  victory  from 
Lee  at  Chancellorsville,  but,  perhaps,  had  involved  Lee  and  his  army 
and,   perhaps,  the  entire   Confederacy  in  most   serious  trouble." 

Operations   in   Mississippi 

About  a  month  before  Chancellorsville  had  been  fought  and  won 
by  the  Confederates,  General  Beauregard  had  sent  two  brigades  to 
Mississippi  to  relieve  General  Pemberton,  who  was  aready  being 
pressed  by  Grant's  army  between  Jpckson  and  Vicksburg.  They  were 
commanded  by  Brig.  Genls.  S.  R.  Gist  and  W.  H.  T.  Walker  and  to 
each  a  light  battery  was  attached.  These  two  brigades  were  composed 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  troops,  the  Fourth  Louisiana  battalion 
being  attached  to  Walker's  brigade.  The  troops  from  South  Carolina 
kept  together  under  Genl.  Gist,  did  not  reach  Jackson,  Miss.,  until 
May  13th,  Genl.  J.  E.  Johnston  arriving  there  by  the  same  train.  The 
situation  in  Mississippi  as  described  by  Capers,  was  most  critical. 
Genl.  Grant's  army,  between  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  was  holding 
the  railroad  at  Clinton  where  McPherson's  corps  was  encamped. 
Sherman's   corps    was   between   Jackson    and   Raymond,    with    Mc- 
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demand's  corps  in  supporting  distance.  Genl.  Pemberton  was  at 
Edwards  depot  with  17,000  men  and  Johnston  did  not  have  more  than 
6,000.  In  criticising  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  Pemberton,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Grant's  three  corps  numbered  45,000 
well-fed  effectives — almost  two  to  one. 

An  Army  Corps  Against  a  Brigade 

The  details  of  the  fights,  the  marching  and  counter-marching,  are 
too  involved  even  for  bare  outline  here;  Colquitt's  little  brigade  of  900 
Confederates  at  Wright's  Farm,  which  included  the  24th  South  Caro- 
lina under  Lieut.  Col.  Capers,  held  its  own  from  9  A.  M.  until  2  P.  M. 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Federal  Seventeenth  Army  corps  composed 
of  three  brigades  with  four  light  batteries.  The  heaviest  loss  was  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  South  Carolina  which  held  its  position  longest  and 
lost  105  men  and  officers.  Lieut.  Col.  Capers  was  wounded  and  Lieut. 
A.  F.  Cunningham  of  Company  F  was  killed.  The  Twenty-fourth 
Regiment  followed  the  remamder  of  the  brigade  in  retreat  and  joined 
Genl.  Johnston's  little  army  on  the  Canton  Road.  Writing  from 
Canton  on  May  25th,  to  Genl.  Beauregard,  Genl.  Gist  said: 

"None  of  the  troops  from  your  department  reached  Jackson  in 
time  for  the  aflfair  at  Raymond,  and  only  two  regiments  of  Genl.  W. 
H.  F.  Walker's  brigade  *  *  *  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  skirmish  and  evacuation  of  the  city.  I  got  within  six  miles,  and 
was  ordered  back  by  Genl.  Johnston  with  the  remainder  of  Walker's 
and  my  own  brigade.  The  only  troops  of  my  brigade  engaged  at  Jack- 
son were  those  mentioned  above.  *  *  *  The  Twenty-fourth  Regi- 
ment, South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Lieut.  Col.  Capers  commanding, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves." 

The  situation  in  Mississippi  had  become  so  serious  that  additional 
troops  were  ordered  from  South  Carolina  and  on  May  15th,  Secretary 
of  War  Seddon  directed  Genl.  Beauregard  to  send  Evans's  brigade 
with  all  dispatch  to  Genl.  Johnston.  President  Davis  believed  that 
10,000  of  all  arms  were  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  Charleston 
and  the  coast,  and  Evans's  brigade  was  sent  west  against  the  protests 
of  Governor  Bonham,  Mayor  Macbeth  of  Charleston  and  Genl. 
Beauregard.  By  the  time  Evans  reached  Mississippi,  assigned  to  the 
division  of  Genl.  French,  the  disastrous  battles  of  Baker's  Creek  and 
Big  Black  had  been  fought  and  lost  by  Pemberton,  and  Grant  was" 
investing  Vicksburg  with  a  largely  increased  army. 

The  Fall  of  Vicksburg 

General  Pemberton  was  finally  shut  up  in  Vicksburg  and  General 
Johnston,  whose  army  included  Gist's  brigade  (embracing  the  South 
Carolina  regiments),  hastened  to  relieve  him,  but  Grant's  superior 
numbers  and  strength  of  artillery  prevented  him  from  accomplishing 
that  purpose.  While  Johnston  v/as  reconnoitering  for  any  position 
from  which  he  dare  make  an  assault  upon  the  Union  forces,  Vicks- 
burg capitulated  (July  3,  1863),  about  two  weeks  later  was  forced 
from  his  fortified  line  before  Jackson.  In  all  these  movements,  the 
South  Carolina  regiments  participated  with  credit,  although  most  of 
the  operations  under  Pendleton  were  anything  but  successful. 

The  War  on  the  Carolina  Coast 

The  names  and  deeds  of  many  who  fought  in  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion have  been  forgotten   or  are  now  only   faint   memories,   "their 
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swords  are  dust ;"  but  it  is  a  relief  even  now,  to  the  Southerner,  fifty 
years  later,  to  turn  from  the  long  array  of  bloody  defeats  in  the  west 
to  the  war  in  the  east  where  the  banner  with  the  stars  and  bars^  though 
torn  was  still  flying  and  ''stormed  like  a  thunder-cloud  ^against  the 
wind." 

The  failure  of  Admiral  DuPont  to  make  any  real  impression  oa 
Fort  Sumter,  or  the  defenses  of  Charleston,  and  of  General  Hunter, 
directing  the  land  forces,  to  accomplish  anything  more  than  a  maraud- 
ing campaign  against  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  induced  Washing- 
ton to  relieve  them  both.  Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren  displacra 
DuPont,  and  Brigadier-General  Q.  A.  Gillmore  succeeded  Hunter,  and 
plans  were  advanced  by  which  the  next  attack  upon  the  Charleston 
defenses  should  be  based  upon  a  co-ordination  of  the  fleet  and  the  land 
forces. 

Campaign  for  Morris  Island 

The  approach  to  Fort  Sumter  by  way  of  the  coast  islands  was 
across  Morris  island,  which  lies  for  more  than  three  miles  along  the 
main  ship  channel,  its  north  end,  Cummings  point,  being  only  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  south  by  east  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  key  to  Qiarles- 
ton.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  shared  by  military  leaders,  whether 
Federal  or  Confederate,  that  if  a  frontal  assault  by  the  fleet  was  to 
give  place  to  a  combined  investment  by  the  land  and  sea  forces,  the 
first  step  must  be  the  occupation  of  Morris  island. 

With  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  fleet  in  April,  General  Hunter 
had  left  a  brigade  of  Union  soldiers,  with  light  artillery  and  some 
cavalry,  on  Folly  island,  south  of  Morris  island.  James  island  across 
an  inlet  and  west  of  Morris,  was  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  Con- 
federates, but  the  command  on  Folly  island  had  been  so  cleverly  con- 
cealed that  its  real  strength  was,  at  the  time,  unknown.  Beauregard, 
who  as  early  as  March  had  commenced  to  fortify  the  extreme  south 
end  of  Morris  island,  did  not  dare  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the 
Federals  on  Folly  island,  with  the  depleted  forces  at  his  command. 

In  view  both  of  the  inadequacy  of  manual  laborers,  as  well  as  of 
soldiers,  the  work  of  putting  Morris  island  in  a  state  of  defense,  to 
resist  even  an  attack  on  a  small  scale,  progressed  so  slowly  that  Gen- 
eral Ripley,  toward  the  end  of  M&y,  was  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
with  evident  apprehension.  And  this,  although  neither  Beauregard 
nor  Ripley  expected  an  attack  other  than  by  boat  howitzers  and  rifle 
guns  of  light  batteries,  covering  an  advance  by  infantry  landing  in 
small  boats. 

Comparative  Strength  of  Forces 

In  the  meantime.  General  Gillmore  was  preparing  for  operations 
on  quite  a  different  scale.  From  his  headquarters  at  Hilton  Head, 
at  the  mouth  of  Port  Royal  sound,  he  dispatched  two  divisions  of  Fed- 
eral troops  to  join  the  brigade  on  Folly  island.  The  first  landed  on 
the  6th  of  July  and  the  second,  soon  afterward. 

The  presence  of  this  portentous  force  soon  became  known  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  who  telegraphed  to  President  Davis,  on  the'gth,  that 
thirty-eight  Federal  vessels  and  five  monitors  lay  oft  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stono.  At  noon  he  notified  both  the  President  and  Gov- 
ernor Bonham  that  "an  attack  on  Sumter  along  Folly  and  Morris 
islands  is  evidently  imminent."  The  various  commanders  of  the  mili- 
tary districts  both  in  South  Carolina  and  at  Savannah  were  asked 
for  support.     News  of  the  impending  attack  had  been  brought  to 
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Beauregard  through  the  gallant  reconnoissances  of  Captain  C.  T. 
Haskell,  who  commanded  a  company  of  the  First  South  Carolina 
Infantry,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  weak  force  which  had  been  or- 
ganized by  the  Confederates  at  the  south  end  of  Morris  island. 

In  comparison  with  the  two  Federal  divisions  and  imposing  fleet 
of  transports  and  monitors  organized  by  General  Gillmore  to  assault 
Fort  Sumter,  the  expression  "weak"*,  seems  inadequate.  More  in  detail, 
Beauregard  had  eleven  guns-in  position,  in  detached  batteries,  with 
rifle  pits  in  front,  covering  Oyster  Point.  The  guns  were  manned  by 
two  hundred  artillerists  from  the  First  Regulars  under  Capts.  John 
C.  Mitchell  and  J.  Ravenel  Macbeth.  The  infantry  supports  com- 
prised four  hundred  men  of  the  Twenty-first,  under  Major  G.  W. 
Mclver,  and  the  First  South  Carolina  company  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Haskell; — six  hundred  and  fifty  men  m  all! 

There  were  also  two  batteries  on  Morris  island.  At  Cummings 
Point  opposite  Fort  Sumter  was  Battery  Gregg,  mounting  the  heaviest 
guns  in  the  department.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Brigadier-General 
Maxcy  Gregg.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  south,  across  a  narrow  neck 
of  the  island  was  planted  Battery  Wagner  (named  after  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Wagner).  The  battery  mounted  two  heavy  guns 
on  the  sea  face  and  some  dozen  on  the  south  and  west  faces.  They 
were  protected  by  a  strong  sand  earthwork,  which  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore  for  about  2&  yards.  The  magazine  was  bomb-proof, 
well-built  traverses  protected  the  guns  from  the  sea  fire,  and  the 
salients  of  the  works  were  flanked  by  both  infantry  and  howitzer  fire. 
The  barbette  guns  of  Sumter,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  commanded 
the  immediate  approaches  of  Fort  Wagner  from  the  south,  while  from 
the  parapet  of  Sumter  with  a  good  gkss,  Morris  island  for  its  entire 
length  was  in  plain  view.*  It  was  evident  that  Fort  Wagner  was 
more  the  key  to  Sumter  than  Battery  Gregg. 

Confederates  Contest  Federal  Landing 

At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  July  lo,  1863,  General  Gillmore 
opened  fire  on  the  detached  batteries  and  small  supporting  forces 
placed  by  the  Confederates  at  the  south  end  of  Morris  island.  He 
had  forty-seven  guns  in  masked  batteries,  the  guns  on  four  monitors 
and  a  brigade  of  infantry  with  which  to  make  the  initial  assault.  The 
magnitude  of  the  attack  was  an  overwhelming  surprise,  but  the  eleven 
Confederate  guns  replied  pluckily  and,  after  withstanding  two  hours 
of  a  sadly  unequal  bombardment,  those  who  were  left  to  serve  the  few 
unmounted  pieces  of  artillery  bravely  contested  the  landing  of  the  Fed- 
eral brigade.  • 

Captain  Haskell  was  killed,  sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany ;  Captain  J.  R.  Macbeth,  of  the  First  regulars,  was  badly  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  Lieutenants  John  S.  Bee  and  T.  H.  Dalrymple 
were  both  slain. 

For  the  Confederates  the  contest  was  evidently  hopeless,  but 
for  hours  they  waged  it  with  determination,  losing,  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing — 183  in  the  Twenty-first  South  Carolina.  12  in  Captain 
Haskell's  company  and  100  in  the  artillery. 

Retreat  to  Fort  Wagner 

With  the  loss  of  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island,  Colonel  Graham 
ordered  a  retreat  on  Fort  Wagner,  which  was  covered  by  Nelson's 

♦Ellison  Capers's:    "Confederate  Military  History." 
v«i.  n— 18 
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South  Carolina  battalion.  In  this  retrograde  movement,  the  Confed- 
erates were  harassed  by  the  four  Union  monitors  which  steamed  along 
the  shores  of  the  island  showering  them  with  15-inch  shell  and 
grapeshot. 

General  Gillniore  then  reinforced  the  Union  forces  who  occupied 
the  south  end  of  the  island,  and  with  another  considerable  command 
made  such  a  demonstration  on  James  island  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
for  a  time  as  to  his  ultimate  purpose.  The  concentration  of  Fed- 
erals became  hourly  more  strong  on  Morris  island,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  lOth  Beauregard  threw  i,CKX> infantry  and  200  artillerists 
into  the  garrison  at  Fort  Wagner.  These  reinforcements  included  a 
number  of  Georgians  under  Colonel  Olmstead.  These  were  assembled 
for  the  defense  of  the  fort: 

Infantry:  Twenty-first  South  Carolina,  Major  Mclver;  Seventh 
South  Carolina  Battalion,  Major  J.  H.  Rion ;  Company  D  First  South 
Carolina  Regular  Infantry,  Lieut.  J.  M.  Horlbeck;  four  companies 
First  Georgia,  Col.  C.  H.  Olmstead ;  four  companies  Twelfth  Georgia 
Battalion.  Lieut.  Col.  H.  D.  Capers;  three  companies  Eighteenth' 
Georgia  Battalion,  Major  W.  L.  Bassinger. 

Artillery:  Detachments  of  Companies  E.  I  and  H,  First  South 
Carolina  Regular  artillery,  Capt.  J.  C.  Mitchel;  Gist  Guard,  Capt. 
C.  E.  Chichester ;  and  the  Matthews  Artillery,  Capt.  J.  R.  Matthews. 
Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  A.  Yates  commanded  the  batteries,  and  Colonel 
Graham  the  fort. 

First  Assault  on  Wagner 

At  dawn  of  July  11,  1863,  th^  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  com- 
menced by  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania  and  Maine  troops,  with  two 
New  Hampshire  regiments  in  reserve.  The  Georgia  troops  were  at 
the  left  of  the  supporting  line,  and  opened  the  fire  of  the  infantry  upon 
the  Connecticut  men,  who  were  in  the  advance  of  the  assaulting 
column.  The  Connecticut  troops  bioke  before  the  fierce  fire  of 
canister  and  musketry  which  was  poured  into  their  ranks;  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  first  fell  upon  their  faces  and  then  advanced  to  the  center 
of  the  fort  and  the  Maine  boys  gallantly  charged.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  entire  attack  was  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the  Fed- 
erals of  8  officers  and  322  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
Colonel  Graham  lost  i  officer  and  5  privates  killed  and  i  officer  and 
5  soldiers  wounded.  Captain  C.  Werner,  of  the  First  Georgia,  was 
the  officer  killed,  and  all  the  casualties  in  the  fort  were  among  the 
Georgia  troops. 

The  day  preceding  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  Captain  Langdon 
Cheves,  its  accomplished  engineer  and  builder,  was  killed  in  the  fort 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  thrown  by  one  of  the  Union  monitors  lying 
in  the  channel  a  mile  away. 

Federal  Raiding  Fleet  Repulsed 

General  Gillmore's  attempt  to  cut  the  railroad  at  Jacksonboro, 
through  Colonel  T.  Wentworth  Higginson,  commanding  a  regiment 
of  recently  enlisted  negroes,  was  a  failure,  as  one  of  the  three  armed 
steamers  which  had  ascended  the  South  Edisto  for  the  purpose  was 
surprised  by  a  section  of  Confederate  artillery  and  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.  All  were  turned  down  the  river,  the  two  which 
escaped  being  badly  crippled.  The  loss  co  the  expedition  was  several 
men  killed  and  wounded  and  the  declraction  of  the  steamer,  as  noted, 
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and  its  net  gain  the  capture  of  about  a  hundred  negroes  and  several 
bales  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the  burning  of  several  barns  and  the  pil- 
laging of  a  number  of  residences. 

Battery  Wagner  Strengthened 

On  July  14,  1863,  when  Colonel  Graham  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  Confederate  command  of  Morris  island  by  General  W.  B.  Talia- 
ferro, who  had  commanded  one  of  Jackson's  corps  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia, active  steps  were  taken  to  defend  Battery  Wagner,  at  all 
hazards,  against  other  Federal  assaults.  Two  thirds  of  Morris  island 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  but  Beauregard  held  Batteries 
Wagner  and  Gregg,  the  outposts  of  Fort  Sumter.  Fresh  and  stronger 
troops  were  thrown  into  Fort  Wagner,  at  night,  the  Confederate  out- 
posts extended,  and  the  mortar  batteries  actively  directed  against  the 
Union  working  parties  who  were  throwing  up  intrenchments  on  the 
island,  and  the  monitors  anchored  in  the  sea  channel. 

For  three  days  the  bombardment  from  the  fleet  did  little  damage 
to  Fort  Wagner,  but  on  the  morning  of  July  i8th,  the  land  batteries 
of  the  Federal  troops  in  front  and  all  the  available  guns  of  the  Iron- 
sides, five  monitors  and  five  gunboats,  on  the  flank,  opened  a  con- 
centrated fire  on  the  little  fortress  lying  across  Morris  Island.  Thirty- 
six  pieces  of  the  most  powerful  artillery  of  that  day,  lO-inch  mortars 
and  ID,  20  and  30  pounder  Parrott  rifles  bombarded  Fort  Wagner 
from  morning  to  night  and  other  smaller  guns  joined  in  the  chorus. 
Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg,  those  on  James  island,  and  the  guns 
of  Sumter  and  Moultrie  replied,  but  the  fire  from  the  island  and 
Moultrie  was  so  far  out  of  range  as  to  be  ineffective.  The  artillery 
duel  was  heaviest  at  about  midday,  and  for  nearly  eight  hours  about 
one  hundred  guns  were  in  action.  The  Charleston  battalion  under 
Colonel  Peter  C.  Gnillnrd  and  Major  David  Ramsay,  was  especially 
marked  for  its  fearless  conduct.  Genl.  Taliaferro  refers  to  their 
"heroic  intrepidity  never  surpassed." 

At  about  7:45,  as  night  was  coming  on.  General  Seymour  formed 
his  column  of  three  brigades  for  the  assault.  The  division  was 
formed  on  the  beach  and  moved  to  the  front,  its  brigades  being  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  Strong,  Brigadier-General  Stevenson 
and  Colonel  Putnam.  The  Federals  comprised  troops  from  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticult,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio.  Massachusetts  was  represented  in  the  assaulting 
column  by  the  famous  negro  regiment,  the  Fifty-fourth,  commanded 
by  a  gallant  white  officer,  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

The  Brave  Black  Regiment  in  Front 

According  to  the  official  report  of  General  Seymour,  General 
Strong's  brigade  was  to  lead,  with  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  col- 
ored troops  in  front;  Colonel  Putnam  promptly  to  support  General 
Strong  "if  it  became  necessary.*'  Stevenson's  brigade  was  held  in 
reserve.  The  hour  of  twilight  was  selected  "to  prevent  accurate  firing 
by  the  enemy,"  and  the  bayonet  alone  was  to  be  used  by  the  assailants. 
General  Seymour  adds:  "The  Fifty- fourth  Massachusetts,  a  colored 
regiment  of  excellent  character,  well  officered,  with  full  ranks,  that 
had  conducted  itself  commendably  a  few  days  previously  on  James 
Island  was  placed  in  front.  Then  the  First  brigade  launched  forth. 
It  had  not  moved  far,  before  the  fort,  liberated  somewhat  from  the 
presence  of   our  fire,  opened   with   rapid   discharges  of   grape   and 
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canister  and  its  parapet  was  lit  by  a  living  line  of  musketry.  More 
than  half  the  distance  was  well  passed  when,  present  myself  with  the 
column,  I  saw  that  to  overcome  such  resistance,  overpowering  force 
must  be  employed." 

General  Seymour  was  wounded  early  in  the  advance  of  Strong's 
brigade,  which,  as  a  mass,  was  obliged  to  retire,  although  detached 
portions  of  the  Forty-eight  New  York  and  the  Sixth  Connecticut 
were  endeavoring  to  scale  the  parapet  and  had  even  reached  the  in- 
terior of  one  of  the  salients.  Volunteers  from  a  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment and  the  Charleston  battalion  confined  the  brave  Yankees  there, 
and  afterward  a  Georgia  regiment  made  them  prisoners. 

■ 

The  Final  Repulse 

These  fragments  of  Strong's  brigade  being  powerless,  and  the 
command  as  a  whole  having  retired,  General  Seymour  ordered  up 
Colonel  Putnam's  supporting  brigade.  Although  the  fire  from  the 
fort  also  broke  this  assaulting  column,  its  commander  led  its  survivors 
against  the  left  bastion,  which,  with  about  a  hundred  of  his  men,  he 
finally  entered.  Here  he  was  killed,  most  of  his  brigade  retreating 
from  the  fort  along  the  beach.  It  appears  that  General  Stevenson, 
the  third  brigade  commander,  in  spite  of  two  orders,  refused  to  fol- 
low Putnam,  in  the  face  of  such  fearful  odds. 

The  final  repulse  from  Fort  Wagner  is  thus  described  by  Gen- 
eral Taliaferro,  the  Confederate  commander:  "As  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, they  were  met  by  a  shower  of  grape  and  canister  from  our 
guns,  and  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Charleston  battalion 
and  the  Fifty-first  North  Carolina.  These  two  commands  gallantly 
maintained  their  position  and  drove  the  enemy  back  quickly  from 
their  front  with  immense  slaughter.  In  the  meantime,  the  advance, 
pushing  forward,  entered  the  ditch  and  ascended  the  work  at  the  ex- 
treme left  salient  of  the  land  face  and  occupied  it.  I  at  once  ordered 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaillard  to  keep  up  a  severe  enfilading  fire  to  his 
left,  and  directed  the  field  pieces  on  the  left  of  the  fort  outside  the 
sally-port  to  direct  their  fire  to  the  right,  so  as  to  sweep  the  ditch  and 
exterior  slope  of  that  part  of  the  work  thus  occupied,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  escape  or  reenforcement  of  the  enemy  at  that  point.  The  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  after  a  vain  eflfort  to  pass  over  our  field  of  fire, 
retreated  under  the  fire  of  our  artillery  and  the  shells  of  Fort  Sumter.'' 

Pluck  of  Warley,  Mathews  and  Porcher 

Two  notable  events  during  the  siege  of  Wagner  illustrative  of  the 
pluck  and  daring  of  the  Carolinians  of  the  6o's  were  the  capture  of  a 
Federal  picket  and  an  armed  launch  of  one  of  the  blockaders.  Lieut. 
Commander  Alexander  F.  Warley,  of  the  Chicora,  with  a  launch  and 
crew,  and  Capt.  M.  H.  Sellers  with  a  detachment  of  the  25th  South 
Carolina  in  boats,  the  whole  under  the  guidance  of  J.  Fraser 
Mathews,  attacked  and  captured  a  picket  post  which  Genl.  Gillmore 
had  established  at  the  mouth  of  Vincent's  Creek  on  the  James  Island 
side. 

The  night  following.  T-ieut.  Philip  Porcher,  C.  S.  N.,  on  the  un- 
armed steamer  Juno,  with  a  crew  armed  with  rifles,  was  out  along 
Morris  Island  rcconnoitering  the  fleet.  Encountering  an  armed 
launch  of  the  Frigate  Wabash,  Porcher  ran  her  down,  attacked  her 
crew  with  his  rifles  and  received  her  surrender  with  most  of  the  crew. 
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The  launch  was  turned  over  to  Commodore  Tucker  for  his  use  in  the 
harbor. 

The  gallant  Porcher  was  afterward  to  go  down  on  the  Juno  while 
en  route  to  Nassau  with  a  cargo  of  cotton  for  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. 

Confederate  and  Federal  Officers  Killed 

Among  the  Confederate  officers  killed  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Wagner  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Simkins,  chief  of  artillery, 
who  was  shot  from  the  ramparts;  Captain  William  H.  Ryan,  com- 
mander of  the  Irish  volunteers  of  the  Charleston  battalion,  who  was 
killed  while  leading  his  men  against  the  Connecticut  and  New  York 
troops  who  bad  gained  the  southeast  salient  of  the  fort;  Captain 
William  T.  Tatom,  Major  David  Ramsay,  a  brilliant  lawyer  and 
scholar  and  grandson  of  the  historian;  and  Captain  Paul  Hamilton 
Waring.  Captains  W.  E.  Stoney  and  H.  D.  D.  Twiggs,  members  of 
General  Taliaferro's  staff,  were  severely  wounded. 

The  total  loss  in  the  fort  was  i8i  officers  and  privates  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  and  the  Federals  reported  their  total  loss  at 
1,515  including  the  missing  or  captured.  Major  John  Johnson  esti- 
mating the  total  Federal  loss  at  2,000. 

Among  the  sjain  on  the  Federal  side  were  Brigadier-General  G. 
C.  Strong  and  Colonels  H.  S.  Putnam  (the  brigade  commander), 
J.  L.  Chat  field  (colonel  of  the  Sixth  Connecticut)  and  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  (commander  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  regiment  of 
colored  troops). 

Major  Gilchrist  describes  the  field  of  battle  after  the  second  costly 
assault  upon  Fort  Wgigner,  designated,  long  afterward,  by  the  colonel 
of  the  104th  Pennsylvania  as  "one  of  the  strongest  earthworks  ever 
built"  and  which  gave  evidence  "of  the  highest  order  of  engineering 
ability."  He  says:  "In  the  salient  and  on  the  ramparts  they  lay 
heaped  and  pent,  in  some  places  three  deep.  Among  them  Colonel 
Putnam,  with  the  back  of  his  head  blown  off ;  still  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  his  face  and  form  evoked  from  his  victorious  foes  a  sigh 
of  pity.  On  the  crest,  with  but  a  few  of  his  'sable  troop*  beside  the 
flag  he  had  vainly  planted,  was  the  corpse  of  the  youthful  Colonel 
Shaw." 

Brevet  Major  General  A.  C.  Voris  thus  concludes  an  address 
before  the  Ohio  Commandry  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  1888: 

"The  blood  that  moistened  that  sterile,  fever  heated,  historic  island 
today  cements  in  common  brotherhood  the  heroism,  devotion  and  na- 
tional spirit  that  inspired  the  actors  on  both  sides,  all  through  that 
fearful  but  glowing  tragedy." 

Pluck  of  the  Negro  Under  White  Leaders 

When  Colonel  Shaw  was  killed  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner, 
he  was  succeeded  on  the  field  by  Captain  Luis  F.  Emilio.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  E.  N.  Hallowell,  who  succeeded  to  the  permanent  command, 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  assault.  Nearly  thirty  years  afterward. 
Captain  Emilio  wrote  a  history  of  the  Fifty- fourth  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry, which,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Boston  publishers,  was  given 
the  title,  which  the  Confederates  readily  conceded  as  just,  "A  Brave 
Black  Regiment." 

Although  not  the  first  black  troops  to  go  into  action,  the  Fifty- 
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fourth  was  the  first  regiment  of  colored  soldiers  raised  in  the  north- 
em  states  east  of  tfie  Mississippi  river,  and  its  assault  on  Batteiy 
Wagner  proved  the  metal  of  the  negro  soldier.  The  Black  Regiment 
was  faithful  in  other  ways  than  in  the  thick  of  the  assault.  In  the 
siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  bombardment  of  Charleston,  the  invest- 
ments of  Morris  and  James  islands,  and  the  final  reduction  of  the 
city  by  the  sea,  it  acquitted  itself  with  credit.  In  September,  1865, 
it  was  welcomed  back  to  Boston  with  public  demonstrations  befitting 
its  record. 

As  noted  by  the  New  York  Tribune  at  the  time,  with  the  char- 
acteristic vigor  and  straightforwardness  of  Horace  Greeley:  "The 
true  reason  why  Massachusetts  singled  out  this  regiment  for  partic- 
ular honor  is  because  it  was  the  first  colored  regiment  organized  in 
the  North,  and  was  the  one  on  whose  good  conduct  depended  for  a 
long  time  the  success  of  the  whole  experiment  of  arming  black  citizens 
in  defense  of  the  republic.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  this 
Massachusetts  Fifty-fourth  had  faltered  when  its  trial  came,  two 
hundred  thousand  colored  troops,  for  whom  it  was  a  pioneer,  would 
never  have  been  put  into  the  field,  or  would  not  have  been  put  in  for 
another  year;  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to  protracting  the 
war  into  1866." 

While  the  sack  and  destruction  of  Darien,  Georgia  (the  "New 
Inverness"  of  Oglethorpe's  time),  and  its  conduct  .at  Sumter  dur- 
ing the  march  through  South  Carolina,  are  blots  on  the  record  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  yet  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  con- 
duct, in  general,  of  the  negro  troops  who  fought  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  War  of  Secession  proved  that,  under  white  leadership, 
they  make  brave,  dependable  soldiers — especially  good  in  the  assault, 
or  (as  the  phrase  has  been  coined  by  the  World  War)  as  "shock 
troops/' 

Gradual  Ixvkstment  of  Fort  Wagner 

After  this  signal  failure  of  Union  troops  to  carry  Battery  Wagner 
by  storm.  General  Gillniorc  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort  by 
gradual  approaches,  or,  as  the  process  was  known  in  War  times,  by 
"sapping,'*  at  the  same  time  subjecting  both  Forts  Wagner  and 
Sumter  to  a  continuous  bombardment. 

The  records  of  Major  Johnson,  chief  engineer  at  Fort  Sumter, 
show  that  on  July  20th,  the  fort  was  subjected  to  a  combined  attack 
by  the  batteries  on  land  and  water,  and  that  three  days  later  the 
Union  sappers  had  opened  their  second  parallel  of  underground 
trenches,  or  tunnels,  to  within  870  yards  of  Wagner.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month,  the  fort  was  subjected  to  incessant  bombard- 
ment, and  the  working  parties  sent  out  by  the  Federals  were  shelled 
by  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Gregfg,  Wagner,  Sumter  and  James 
Island.  By  the  loth  of  August  Gillmore's  men  had  advanced  their 
underground  system  to  within  540  yards  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  the 
fleet  guns  were  brought  into  combined  action  against  Sumter. 

Federal  Batteries  Open  Fiercely  on  Sumter 

A  week  afterward,  or  August  17th,  is  designated  as  the  "first  day 
of  the  great  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,"  which,  for  weeks,  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  on  its  faces  toward  Morris  island.  That 
section  of  the  fort  was  then  a  compact  redan  of  san^,  encased  with 
brick,  having  a  height  of  40  feet  and  general  thickness  of  25  feet. 
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In  a  lesser  degree,  Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg  were  also  under 
fire  from  the  Federal  land  batteries  and  the  guns  of  fourteen  vessels. 
Thus  the  artillery  assaults  continued  without  ceasing,  and  on  the  21st 
General  Gillmore  demanded  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Morris  island,  threatening  to  bombard 
Charleston,  within  four  hours,  in  case  his  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with.  General  Beauregard  protested  against  this  act  of  uncivil- 
ized warfare,  and  due  time  was  accordingly  allowed  for  the  removal 
of  women  and  children  from  the  city,  with  the  sick  and  wounded 
from  the  hospitals.  It  would  seem,  from  events  which  subsequently 
transpired,  that  this  radical  step  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Charleston  investment  was  abandoned. 

After  several  repulses  from  the  ridge,  which  was  the  outer  line 
of  defense  before  Fort  Wagner,  the  Federal  troops  captured  it,  the 
last  of  August. 

Evacuation  of  Morris  Island 

By  the  ist  of  September,  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  by 
the  monitors  and  the  breaching  batteries  of  the  Federals*  had  put 
all  of  her  guns  out  of  commission,  and  the  work  of  saving  as  many 
of  the  guns  as  was  possible  from  the  ruins  of  the  fortress,  with  their 
removal  to  the  inner  harbor,  had  been  progressing  for  several  days. 
Five  days  afterward  the  Union  saps  had  so  far  progressed  on  the 
sea  face  of  Fort  Wagner  as  to  enable  a  large  force  to  move  on  its 
flank  and  gain  its  rear,  while  in  front,  the  last  parallel  was  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  works.  Further,  the  fire  of  the  Union  fleet  and 
Gillmore's  mortar  fire  from  the  trenches,  with  incessant  bombard- 
ment of  the  parapets  by  the  land  batteries,  made  it  fatal  work  for 
the  fort's  sharpshooters  and  gun  detachments.  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  the  total  Confederate  force  present  for  the  defense  of 
Fort  Wagner  amounted  to  nine  hundred;  and  that  was  the  last  day 
of  the  unequal  defense  and  the  fifty-eighth  day  of  the  Federal  attack 
by  land  and  sea. 

On  the  memorable  day  mentioned.  Colonel  Lawrence  M.  Keitt, 
commanding  Fort  Wagner,  after  one  hundred  casualties  had  been 
suffered,  reported  to  General  Ripley  that  the  situation  was  desperate 
and  recommended  its  evacuation,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  storm 
the  enemy's  works,  "if  our  sacrifice  be  of  benefit."  About  two  hours 
afterward,  or  at  5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  September  6.  1863, 
General  Ripley  signaled  Colonel  Keitt  to  prepare  to  leave  the  fort 
at  night.    The  details  of  the  evacuation  are  not  material. 

The  military  reason  for  the  stubborn  defense  of  Battery  Wagner 
is  thus  discussed  in  Major  Johnson's  work:  "The  hardships  of  de- 
fense in  Wagner  were  certainly  greater,  while  they  lasted,  than  those 
endured  in  Sumter.  After  the  17th  of  August,  when  the  breaching 
batteries  of  Morris  Island  were  opened  on  Sumter  and  its  demolition 
assured,  the  holding  longer  of  the  northern  end  of  the  island  might 
appear  to  have  been  unnecessary. 

"General  Gillmore  says  truly :  'Neither  Fort  Wagner  nor  Battery 
Gregg  possessed  any  special  importance  as  a  defens'e  against  the 
passage  of  the  ironclad  fleet.  They  were  simply  outposts  of  Fort 
Sumter.  Fort  Wagner,  in  particular,  was  specially  designed  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  breaching  batteries  against  that  fort.  It  was  value- 
less to  the  enemy  if  it  failed  to  accomplish  that  end,  for  the  fleet, 
in  entering,  was  not  obliged  to  go  within  effective  range  of  its  guns.' 

"Why  then  was  it  held  ?    The  answer  is.  General  Beauregard  esti- 
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mated  it,  if  no  longer  an  outpost  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  indeed  an  out- 

tost  of  the  city  of  Charleston.     He  held  it  long  enough  to  enable 
im  to  gain  three  weeks  in  perfecting  the  defenses  of  James  Island 
and  the  inner  harbor. 

"On  the  7th, of  September,  1863,  Morris  island  was  completely 
evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  in- . 
vestment  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  the  Union  army  believed  a  defense- 
less mass  of  ruins.  But  the  'ruined'  fort  was  to  withstand  the  utmost 
assaults  of  an  enemy  of  overwhelming,  but  not  overpowering  force, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  Even  as  early  as  August 
24,  1863,  General  Gillmore  reported  to  General  Rosecrans,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  armies :  "I  have  the  honor  to 
report  the  practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  as  the  result  of  our 
seven  days'  bombardment  of  that  work.  Fort  Sumter  is  today  a 
shapeless  and  harmless  mass  of  ruins." 

But  before  describing  how  that  "harmless  mass  of  ruins"  stood 
against  the  bombardments  of  a  powerful  fleet  for  a  period  of  seven- 
teen months,  the  writer  will  set  forth  briefly  the  glowing  'military 
record  of  the  South  Carolina  troops  who  wefe  fighting  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  during  that  period  of  anxiety  and 
desperation  in  the  home  State. 

The  Approach  to  Gettysburg 

While  General  Lee  was  making  his  preparations  to  invade  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  perchance  invest  Harrisburg,  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  which  he  handled  with  such  consummate  skill, 
included  the  following  commands :  General  J.  B.  Kershaw's  Brigade, 
a  part  of  Longstreet's  Corps  and  McLaws  Division;  the  Palmetto, 
Brooks's  and  German  batteries,  with  Hood's  Division  of  the  same 
Corps  (the  First)  ;  Gen.  Micah  Jenkins's  Brigade,  of  Pickett's  Divi- 
sion, also  of  Longstreet's  Corps;  McGowan's  Brigade  (then  com- 
manded by  Col.  Abner  Perrin),  of  Hill's  light  Division,  Third  Army 
Corps  (A.  P.  Hill's)  ;  also  with  the  Third  Corps,  the  Pee  Dee  ar- 
tillery, and  with  the  cavalry  corps  of  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
Hampton's  Brigrade  and  Hart's  Battery. 

*  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  two  infantry  regiments, 
five  batteries  and  two  cavalry  regiments  of  South  Carolina  troops  in 
the  army  of  General  Lee  on  this  march  into  Pennsylvania.  Evans's 
and  Gist's  brigades  were  in  Mississippi  with  General  Johnston,  and 
Manigault's  Brigade  was  with  General  Bragg's  Army  at  Chattanooga. 
Attached  to  these  commands  or  serving  in  the  West,  were  the  bat- 
teries of  Captains  Ferguson,  Culpeper,  Waties  and  Macbeth.  Most 
of  the  South  Carolina  troops  of  all  arms  were  engaged  in  the  de- 
fense of  Charleston  and  the  coasts  of  the  State,  then  being  attacked 
by  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  Federal  army. 

The  movements  of  Lee's  army  along  the  Rappahannock  in  his 
approach  to  the  Potomac  and  the  movements  of  Hooker  to  ascertain 
his  real  purpose  are  phases  of  the  general  history  of  the  war.  In 
these  preliminaries,  the  cavalry  of  Hampton  and  Butler  proved  a 
fine  shield  for  the  advancing  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  most 
important  engagements  of  this  period  being  those  at  Beverly  Ford 
road  and  Stevensburg,  on  the  Rappahannock.  These  engagements  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  Hampton  and  Cap- 
tains Robin  Ap  C.  Jones  and  J.  R.  P.  Fox. 


♦Ellison  Capcrs's:    "Confederate  Military  History." 
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The  movements  of  the  Confederate  and  the  Union  armies  finally 
resolved  themselves  into  a  race  fi>r  the  Potomac,  Lee  concentrating 
his  forces  from  the  north  and  Hooker,  from  the  south.  The  advance 
of  Hooker's  army  crossed  the  Potomac  the  day  before  Lee's  legions, 
and  on  June  26th  they  were  both  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  following  day,  General  Meade  succeeded  Hooker  in  command 
of  the  northern  forces  which  were  to  do  battle  at  Gettysburg.  By 
the  30th,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  South  Carolina  troops 
had  reached  Cashtown,  eight  miles  from  the  town  which  was  to  give 
the  name  to  "the  decisive  battle  of  the  year,  if  not  of  the  War." 

First  Battle  of  Gettysburg  Opens 

The  battle  was  opened  early  on  the  morning  of  July  i,  1863,  at 
WiUoughby  run,  near  Gettysburg,  by  Heth's  Division  of  Hill's  Corps, 
with  which  was  the  Pee  Dee  artillery,  and  the  battalion  of  Mcintosh, 
which  drove  some  Federal  cavalry  across  the  .river.  As  the  cavalry 
was  supported  by  the  First  Corps  of  Meade's  army,  the  engagement 
became  severe.  The  Confederate  divisions  of  Heth  and  Pender  were 
checked  at  Seminary  Hill,  but  with  the  reenforcement  of  Ewell's  men, 
they  finally  swept  the  heights.  Porrin's  (McGowan's)  Brigade,  which 
was  in  Pender's  Division,  had  the  honor  of  driving  the  enemy  through 
the  town  of  Gettysburg.  McGowan's  veterans  covered  themselves 
with  honor.  The  colors  of  the  First  South  Carolina  represented  the 
first  Confederate  flag  raised  in  Gettysburg. 

The  commanders  of  the  regiments  forming  the  brigade  were: 
the  Fourteenth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  N.  Brown  and  Major  Edward 
Croft;  First,  Major  C.  W.  McCreary;  the  Twelfth,  Colonel  J.  L. 
Miller,  and  the  Thirteenth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  T.  Brockman. 

The  brigade  was  in  front  of  Cemetery  Hill  on  July  2d,  the  Fed- 
eral sharpshooters  facing  it  on  the  Emmitsburg  road.  While  leading 
a  force  to  dislodge  them,  the  heroic  Captain  William  T.  Haskell  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  and  expired  on  the  field. 

The  total  loss  in  McGowan's  Brigade  at  Gettysburg  was  100  killed 
and  477  wounded,  the  heaviest  casualties  falling  on  the  Fourteenth, 
two-thirds  of  its  men  being  killed  or  wounded  in  the  three  days' 
engagement.    Captain  W.  P.  Conner,  of  the  Thirteenth,  was  killed. 

This  is  no  fitting  place  to  describe  the  vast  military  movements 
(for  those  days)  and  the  heroic  assaults  and  counter-assaults  by 
both  Lee's  and  Meade's  armies.  The  South  Carolina  troops  there 
engaged  are  what  chiefly  concern  the  writer,  and  none  acquitted  them- 
selves more  stanchly  or  heroically  than  the  men  of  Kershaw's  Brigade, 
who  were  operating  in  the  great  movements  of  Longstreet.  It  was 
at  the  famous  "peach  orchard"  that  the  South  Carolina  Brigade  set 
such  a  high  mark  of  endurance  under  repeated  and  fierce  assaults 
and  irresistible  dash  in  the  oflFcnse. 

But  the  losses  of  the  brigade  were  sad  and  fearful — 115  killed, 
483  wounded  and  32  missing.  The  separate  commands  were  as  fol- 
lows: Second  Regiment,  Colonel  Kennedy;  Third,  Major  R.  C. 
MaflFett;  Seventh,  Colonel  Aiken;  Eighth,  Colonel  Menagan;  Fif- 
teenth, Colonel  DeSaussure;  Third  Battalion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W. 
G.  Rice.  In  the  fierce  engagement  at  Peach  Orchard,  Colonel  De- 
Saussure and  Major  McLeod  (of  the  Eighth)  were  both  killed  and 
Colonel  Kennedy,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Elbert  Bland  and  other  officers 
were  wounded. 
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Great  Cavalry  Movement 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  failure  of  Pickett's  charge  lost 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  to  Lee.  "While  it  was  in  progress,  says 
Capers,  "General  Stuart,  on  the  rear  of  General  Lee's  left,  was  fight- 
ing a  great  cavalry  battle  with  the  main  body  of  General  Meade's 
cavalry.  Stuart  had  the  brigades  of  Hampton,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Cham- 
bliss,  W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  Jenkins.  In  the  battle  much  of  the  fighting  was 
at  close  quarters  and  with  pistol  and  saber  as  the  charging  lines  came 
together.  In  one  of  these  contacts,  General  Hampton  was  twice 
severely  wounded. 

"On  the  day  previous,  his  having  been  the  first  of  General  Stuart's 
brigades  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  just  in  time  to 
meet  a  cavalry  force  moving  from  Hunterstown  directly  against 
General  Lee's  unprotected  left.  After  a  sharp  engagement  General 
Hampton  defeated  this  force  and  drove  it  beyond  reach.  The  arrival 
of  Stuart  on  the  2d  was  a  source  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  Con- 
federate commander;  indeed,  if  he  had  not  come,  the  three  divisions 
of  General  Pleasanton  would  have  taken  complete  possession  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  communications,  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  would  have 
been  a  still  greater  disaster  to  the  Southern  army." 

Major-General  R.  H.  Anderson 

Nor  can  the  services  of  Major-General  Anderson  be  overlooked 
even  in  a  resume  of  the  leading  events  at  Gettysburg,  although  the 
brigades  of  his  division  (Wilcox's,  Perry's  and  Wright's),  were  not 
composed  of  South  Carolinians.  It  is  claimed  by  Colonel  C.  Irvine 
Walker  that  the  ridge  captured  by  Anderson's  Division  on  the  second 
day  was  "the  same  which  Pickett's  and  Pettigrew's  two  divisions 
failed  to  carry  the  next  day."  Colonel  Walker  says:  "If  Anderson's 
brigades  had  been  properly  supported  they  would  have  held  a  crucial 
point  of  Meade's  line,  after  having  pierced  and  broken  it  and  there 
never  would  have  been  a  necessity  for  the  galling  assault  of  the  third 
day's  battle,  the  praise  of  which  has  rung  down  the  annals  of  history 
as  an  evidence  of  the  highest  heroism  of  the  Confederates." 

South  Carolina  at  Chickamauga 

The  next  great  clash  between  the  contending  armies  in  which 
South  Carolina  troops  participated — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion any  critical  battles  in  which  Palmetto  soldier*  were  not  present 
and  conspicuous — was  on  Chickamauga  creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tennessee.  Bragg,  the  Confederate  commander,  and  Rosecrans,  the 
Federal  leader  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  gradually  converged 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September,  1863,*  and 
at  the  latter  date.  Bragg's  army,  about  45,000  strong,  was  drawn  up  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Chickamauga,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  were  the 
Federal  forces  under  Rosecrans,  estimated  at  some  53,000,  exclusive 
of  his  cavalry. 

The  crossings  of  the  Chickamauga  were  by  fords  and  two  bridges 
and,  as  was  customary,  the  Confederates  took  the  initiative,  forcing 
the  creek  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  driving  the  Federal  forces, 
as  a  whole,  to  the  Chattanooga  road  which  crossed  that  stream. 
Longstreet's  army,  comprising  the  left  wing  of  Lee's  forces  in  the 
second  day's  battle,  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  until  11  o'clock  on 
the   19th.     Most  of  the  South  Carolina  men  were  with  Longstreet 
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in  the  divisions  of  McLaws  and  Hindman,  although  Gist's  Brigade 
and  Ferguson's  Battery  were  with  Walker's  Corps  of  Polk's  com- 
mand. While  the  Confederate  troops  were  getting  into  position  for 
the  battle  of  the  20th,  General  Grist  commanded  a  division  and  Gen- 
eral Kershaw  two  brigades. 

The  attack  finally  began  between  9  and  10  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
although  Rosecrans  was  forced  from  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga 
road,  Thomas  made  so  firm  a  stand  at  Snodgrass  Hill  as  to  ensure 
a  safe  retreat  of  the  Federal  army  on  Chattanooga.  Chickamauga 
was  Bragg's  victory. 

General  Kershaw  commanded  two  brigades  of  McLaws's  Division, 
and  after  Major-General  Hood  was'  wounded,  he  took  the  direction 
of  his  three  brigades.  Both  the  attacks  of  Kershaw  and  Manigault, 
which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  were  successful,  and  brought 
the  Confederate  advance  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Chattanooga  road 
and  to  Snodgrass  Hill,  where  Thomas  had  made  his  stand  and  where 
occurred  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  battle.  This  crucial  assault 
was  directed  by  General  Kershaw,  and  though  Thomas  was  not  di- 
rectly dislodged  he  withdrew  the  Federal  army  after  nightfall.  Rose- 
crans had  given  up  the  fight  and  had  gone  to  Chattanooga  to  pre- 
pare for  the  battle  which  he  felt  must  be  fought  there. 

The  loss  of  the  South  Carolina  brigades  had  been  fearful — sl 
total  of  1. 196  in  killed  and  wounded.  Manigault's  Brigade  lost  heavi- 
est. Captain  D.  R.  Huger,  of  General  Manigault's  staff,  fell  in  front 
of  Snodgrass  Hill,  and  among  the  other  officers  killed  were  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Elbert  Bland,  Seventh  Regiment;  Major  John  S.  Hard, 
his  successor;  Captain  J.  M.  Townsend,  Third  Battalion;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hoole,  Eighth  Regiment,  and  Captain  W.  A.  Williams,  acting 
major  of  the  Third  Regiment 

Before  Knoxville  and  at  Missionary  Ridge 

The  nine  months  from  the  fall  of  1863  to  the  summer  of  1864, 
found  the  soldiers  of  South  Carolina  doing  even  more  than  their 
duty  on  the  battlefields  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  their  campaigns 
including  bloody  engagements  typified  by  Knoxville  and  Missionary 
Ridge  in  the  west  and  the  Wilderness  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg 
in  the  east.  In  October,  1863,  Jenkins's  South  Carolina  Brigade  at- 
tacked a  Federal  division  at  Lookout  valley  and  lost  heavily. 

The  South  Carolinians  made  a  gallant  attack,  and,  Colonel  Bratton 
reported,  "drove  the  enemy  through  their  camp,  and  entirely  beyond 
their  wagon  camp." 

Colonel  Kilpatrick  was  shot  through  the  heart  and  Captain  Coker 
seriously  wounded. 

In  the  following  month,  the  South  Carolina  brigades  of  Jenkins 
and  Kershaw  (Jenkins  commanded  two  divisions)  were  in  the  ad- 
vance in  Longstreet's  movement  up  the  Tennessee  valley  to  wrest 
Knoxville  from  Burnside.  On  November  18th,  before  Knoxville, 
General  Kershaw's  Brigade  assaulted  and  carried  the  advance  Fed- 
eral line.  Colonel  Nance,  of  the  Third,  reporting  that  it  "was  the 
most  desperate  encounter  in  which  the  regiment  was  ever  engaged." 
Lieutenant  D.  S.  MofFett  was  mortally  wounded  and.  Major  J.  F. 
Gist  was  killed  by  a  sharpshooter. 

On  November  20th,  the  South  Carolina  commands  with  Bragg 
on  Missionary  Ridge  were  the  Tenth  and  Nineteeth,  Major  James 
L.  White  (Manigault's  Brigade)  ;  the  Sixteenth,  Colonel  McCullough, 
and  the  Twenty- fourth,  Colonel  Stevens  (Gist's  Brigade)  and  Fergu- 
son's Battery. 
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With  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

While  their  comrades  were  thus  engaged  in  the  west,  the  South 
Carolinians  were  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  with  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Abner  Perrin,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
brigadier-general  commanded  McGowan's  Brigade,  and  General 
Hampton  (now  major-general)  commanded  a  division  of  the  cavalry 
corps,  while  Brigadier-General  M.  C.  Butler  was  in  charge  of  his 
old  brigade.  At  Bethsaida  Church  General  Butler's  Brigade  under 
Col.  P.  M.  B.  Young,  routed  an  entire  division  of  Federal  cavalry 
imder  General  Kilpatrick. 

General  Micah  Jenkins  Kjlled 

In  the  Wilderness  campaign,  the  first  battle  of  which  occurred 
May  5,  1864,  Brigadier-General  Kershaw  was  in  command  of  Mc- 
Laws's  Division,  and  Generals  Jenkins  and  McGowan  were  leading 
their  respective  brigades.  The  South  Carolina  Cavalry  Brigade  was 
under  General  M.  C.  Butler.  In  the  first  fight  of  the  campaign, 
McGowan's  Brigade  was  hurried  intc  action  and  at  once  made  a  suc- 
cessful charge.  On  the  following  day  both  McGowan's  and  Kershaw's 
commands  were  actively  engaged.  General  Kershaw  had  ordered 
General  Jenkins  to  combine  his  brigade  with  his  own  division  for 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  was  riding  with  him  (Jenkins) 
at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  arranging  the  details,  "when  (says  Ker- 
shaw) two  or  three  shots  were  fired  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
some  stragglers  came  running  in  from  that  direction,  and  immediately 
a  volley  was  poured  into  the  head  of  our  column  from  the  woods 
on  our  right.  By  this  volley,  General  Longstreet  (who  had  come 
to  the  front)  was  prostrated  by  a  fearful  wound;  Brigadier-General 
Jenkins,  Captain  Alfred  E.  Dody,  my  aide-de-camp,  and  Orderly 
Marcus  Baum  were  instantly  killed."    • 

At  this  first  battle  of  the  famous  Wilderness  campaign,  Kershaw's 
Brigade  also  lost  Colonel  James  D.  Nance,  of  the  Third  South  Caro- 
lina and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Franklin  Gaillard.  Soon  after  General 
Longstreet  was  wounded  and  General  Jenkins  killed.  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  the  commander-in-chief  appeared  at  the  front. 

McGowan's  Brigade  was  a  bright  star  among  the  Confederate 
troops  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  12,  1864,  and  there  its 
gallant  and  able  general  commanding  was  badly  wounded,  as  was 
his  successor.  Colonel  Brockman.  Kershaw's  Brigade,  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, where  Colonel  Keitt  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Hampton's 
cavalry  sweeping  Sheridan's  horsemen  before  them,  are  also  pages 
of  War  history  which  South  Carolinians  read  with  patriotic  emotion. 

The  South  Carolina  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  followed  Stuart 
until  that  dashing  and  brilliant  leader  met  death  at  Yellow  Tavern, 
and  then  Hampton  was  awarded  the  promotion  which  was  so  eminently 
his  due.  In  Hampton's  successful  battle  with  the  redoubtable  Sheridgin 
at  Trevelian.  Butler's  South  Carolina  Brigade  opened  the  attack  and 
was  distinguished  throughout. 

At  this  time  the  aoproaches  to  Richmond  were  also  being  guarded 
by  such  South  Carolina  troops  as  Hagood's  and  Evans's  brigades ; 
and  General  Beauregard  gives  them  repeated  credit  for  standi  de- 
fense and  offense.  In  these  engagements  such  officers  were  killed 
as  Colonel  Olin  M.  Dantzler  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dargan.  By 
the  middle  of  June,  Grant  had  transferred  his  army  south  of  the 
James  in  preparation  for  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 
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Battle  of  the  "Crater,"  Before  Petersburg 

In  view  of  the  limitations  of  thii-  volume,  it  is  not  feasible  to  go 
into  all  the  details  of  the  movements  of  the  South  Carolina  com- 
mands ;  as  a  part  of  Beauregard's  army,  they  were  to  hold  the  defenses 
before  Petersburg,  which  was  considered  as  much  the  key  to  Rich- 
mond as  Fort  Sumter  was  to  Charleston.  They  did  their  part  like 
true  soldiers,  and  were  in  the  advance  lines  of  trenches  when  the 
Federal  mine  was  exploded  with  such  appalling  results  early  in  the 
morning  of  July  30,  1864. 

One  account  of  this  awful  act  of  war  which  fell  so  heavily  on 
South  Carolina  troops  is  well  worth  quoting :  "On  the  29th  of  July, 
Bushrod  Johnson's  Division  was  arranged  in  the  works,  with  Ran- 
som's North  Carolinians  on  the  left,  Elliott's  South  Carolinians  next, 
then  Wise's  Virginians,  and  Colquitt's  Georgians  on  the  right.  A 
projecting  part  of  the  works  known  as  Pegram's  salient  was  oc- 
cupied by  Pegram's  Battery,  with  the  Eighteenth  South  Carolina 
on  the  left  and  the  Twenty-second  behind  it  and  to  the  right.  To 
the  left  of  the  Eighteenth  were  the  Twenty-sixth  and  Seventeenth 
and  to  the  right  of  the  Twenty-second  was  the  Twenty-third,  all 
along  the  parapet.  A  second  line  of  intrenchments,  behind,  Elliott 
did  not  have  men  enough  to  occupy.  Upon  these  devoted  South 
Carolinians  in  the  parapets  was  to  fall  a  tremendous  blow,  which 
was  expected  to  open  a  way  for  Grant's  army  into  Petersburg. 

"About  4:55  on  the  morning  of  July  30th,  after  a  moment's  ap- 
palling rumbling  and  trembling,  the  earth  burst  like  a  volcano  be- 
neath them,  and  great  masses  were  cast  into  the  air.  Mingled  in 
this  horrible  eruption  which  followed  the  explosion  of  the  Federal 
mine,  were  the  bodies  of  men  who  fell  nearly  all  of  them  lifeless, 
while  scores  of  others  were  buried  as  the  upheaval  settled  about 
the  great  'crater,'  nearly  100  by  150  feet  and  30  feet  deep. 

"Five  companies  of  the  Twenty-second  South  Carolina  were  blown 
up  with  the  left  of  the  battery  and  four  companies  of  the  Eighteenth 
were  thrown  in  the  air  or  buried.  The  loss  of  the  First  Regiment 
was  170;  of  the  latter,  43  killed,  43  wounded  and  76  missing — ^buried 
or  captured. 

"Stunned  by  the  shock  of  this  explosion,  both  Federals  and  Con- 
federates for  a  little  while  made  no  move,  but  when  the  torrents 
of  dust  had  subsided  the  Federals  were  seen  pouring  into  the  breach, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  another  and  more  deafening  out- 
break— ^that  of  the  Federal  artillery  all  along  the  line,  in  a  torrent 
of  shot  and  shell  and  continuous  reverberation  surpassing  any  pre- 
vious artillery  fire  in  the  War.  But  Lee's  undaunted  veterans  held 
firm. 

"First  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy  were  the  Twenty-third  and 
Seventeeth  South  Carolina  regiments  and  the  survivors  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth and  Twenty-second.  The  remainder  of  the  division  hurried 
to  the  firing  line,  and  Wright's  battery  and  Major  Haskell's  mortar 
batteries  came  into  action  with  terrific  effect  upon  the  crowded  masses 
of  the  Federals.  General  Elliott  fell  dangerously  wounded,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Colonel  F.  W.  McMaster,  Seventeenth,  and  Colonel 
Smith,  Twenty-sixth,  formed  a  line  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  crater, 
composed  of  his  regiment,  part  of  the  Seventeenth  and  the  Twenty- 
fourth  North  Carolina.  The  Twenty-third,  under  Captain  White, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Twenty-second,  under  Captain  Shedd,  held 
the  trenches  on  the  right. 

"  *The  South  Carolina  troops  on  that  side,'  said  General  John- 
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son,  'succeeded  in  placing  a  barricade  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and, 
planting  themselves  in  it  and  the  sunken  ways  running  to  the  rear, 
maintained  their  position  within  thirty  yards  of  the  crater  for  about 
five  hours,  during  which  the  enemy  never  drove  them  a  foot  to  the 
right,  though  they  made  several  assaults  and  attempted  several  times 
to  form  a  line  in  rear  of  our  works,  so  as  to  move  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  this  gallant  little  band.  In  the  events  of  the  30th  of  July 
there  will  perhaps  be  found  nothing  more  heroic  or  worthy  of  higher 
admiration  than  this  conduct  of  the  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third  South  Carolina  regiments/ 

"After  Mahone's  Division  came  up.  Colonel  Smith's  line  joined 
in  a  charge  which  cleared  the  enemy  from  part  of  the  second  line 
of  intrenchments,  and  the  final  charge,  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
rout  of  the  enemy,  was  participated  in  by  the  Seventeenth,  under 
Major  Culp  and  Captain  Shedd's  line,  which  captured  three  flags 
and  many  prisoners.  'For  every  buried  comrade,'  General  Johnson 
said,  the  South  Carolinians  *took  a  two-fold  vengeance  on  the  enemy/ 
In  the  last  charge.  Sergeant  J.  W.  Connelly,  Twenty-second,  captured 
the  colors  of  the  First  Michigan  Sharpshooters.  The  loss  of  Elliott's 
South  Carolinians  on  that  terrible  day  was  15  officers  killed  and 
18  wounded;  no  men  killed  and  204  wounded;  14  officers  and  337 
men  missing.  Total,  698.  This  was  the  main  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ate loss.  The  Federal  return  of  losses  was  4,400,  but  it  was  probably 
nearer  6,000,  of  which  1,200  were  prisoners.  The  Confederate  casual- 
ties amounted  to  1,200.'* 


CHAPTER  L 

TO  THE  EVACUATION  OF  CHARLESTON 

(1863-1865) 

More  than  seventeen  months  of  periodical  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  the  forts  guarding  Charleston  and  the  city  itself  by  the  guns 
of  the  Federal  fleet  and  the  land  batteries,  followed  the  announcement 
of  General  Gillmore  that  he  had  reduced  the  southern  fortress  to  '*a 
shapeless  and  harmless  mass  of  ruins/'  History  records  no  more 
heroic,  stubborn  or  skilful  defense,  and  no  more  ingenious  or  fearless 
acts  of  offense  than  is  told  by  this  absorbing  tale. 

Although  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  investment 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston,  the  temptation  is  almost  resistible  to 
expand  this  true  story  far  beyond  its  assignable  limits.  Happily,  li- 
braries of  literature  have  been  written  on  the  subject  both  by  military 
experts  and  writers  of  the  heroics,  so  that  none  need  be  denied  all  the 
stern  facts  and  the  thrilling  details  of  the  historic  defense. 

The  "Ruined"  Fort  Sumter  Again  Bombarded 

It  seems  that  nearly  a  week  elapsed  after  the  general  commanding 
the  Union  forces  of  investment  announced  that  Fort  Sumter  was  no 
more,  before  he  opened  another  bombardment  in  force.  He  found 
that  the  fortress  was  unresponsive  and  on  September  i,  1863,  two  days 
afterwards,  poured  shot  and  shell  into  the  ruined  Sumter  from  six  of 
his  big  monitors,  assisted  by  the  new  ironsides.  Although  we  know 
now  that  nearly  all  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  disabled,  the  little  garri- 
son was  feverishly  making  repairs  and  receiving  re-enforcements  of 
men  from  Charleston.  Major  Elliott  also  relieved  Colonel  Rhett  in 
command  of  the  fort.  For  the  time  being  Sumter  could  not  reply,  but 
Fort  Moultrie,  Johnson  and  other  Confederate  batteries,  maintained 
an  effective  fire  upon  the  enemy's  works  and  fleet. 

The  Federal  fire  also  damaged  these  outlying  fortifications,  a 
shell  from  one  of  the  ironclads  exploding  a  magazine  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, on  the  8th  of  September,  1863,  killing  sixteen  and  wounding 
twelve  men  of  the  First  South  Carolina  regulars. 

Land  Attack  Repelled 

"About  I  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,"  according  to  the 
Confederate  Military  History,*  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Federals 
"to  land  a  force  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins  of  Sumter  and  carry  the  posi- 
tion by  storm.  Major  Elliott  waited  until  the  thirty  or  forty  barges 
of  the  enemy  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
faces,  when  he  greeted  them  with  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry,  while 
hand-grenades  and  fragments  of  the  ruins  were  thrown  over  on  the 
advancing  foe,  completely  demoralizing  him.     At  the  same  time  the 

♦  It  is  only  fair  to  the  late  General  Capers  to  say  that  while  Vol.  V  of  the 
"Confederate  Military  History,"  the  South  Carolina  volume,  is  nominally  the 
work  of  that  eminent  soldier  and  divine,  he  did  not  write,  nor  was  he  responsible 
for  the  last  five  chapters,  chapters  XVII  to  XXI,  inclusive. 
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gunboat  Chicora,  Fort  Moultrie,  the  Sullivan's  Island  batteries  and 
Fort  Johnson,  warned  by  signal,  swept  the  skirts  of  the  ruins  and  the 
water  round  about  with  a  fire  that  nothing  could  survive.  Elliott 
captured  5  boats,  5  stand  of  colors,  12  officers.  Two  heroic  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Confederates  to  blow  up  the  New  Ironsides. 

Daring  Feat  of  Carlin  and  Fickling 

• 
"On  the  night  of  August  20,  Capt.  James  Carlin,  a  plucky  English- 
man commanding  a  Torpedo  Ram  with  a  guard  of  eleven  men  under 
Lieut.  Eldred  S.  Fickling  of  the  Regulars  from  Fort  Sumter,  at- 
tempted to  explode  a  torpedo  against  the  New  Ironsides,  at  that  time 
the  most  formidable  fighting  craft  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Carlin 
in  his  modest  report  to  Gen'l  Beauregard,  tells  how  he  lowered  the 
torpedoes  and  ranged  alongside  of  the  leviathan,  with  five  monitors 
in  the  near  vicinity,  and  being  hailed  from  the  deck  of  the  Ironsides 
answered  that  his  little  craft  was  the  'United  States  steamer  Live 
Yankee  from  Port  Royal.'  The  great  ironclad  was  swinging  to  the 
ebb,  Carlin's  order  to  put  the  helm  *hard  a-starboard'  was  not  properly 
executed,  and  he  soon  saw  that  his  daring  scheme  was  thwarted  and 
his  only  hope  was  of  escape.  Although  the  engine  had  caught  upon 
the  centre  and  there  was  a  few  minutes  of  delay,  Carlin  answered  an- 
other hail  from  the  enemy  by  saying  that  he  would  'come  on  board.' 
Meanwhile  the  steamer  began  to  move  ahead  slowly  and  the  un- 
suspecting Federals  withheld  fire.  Whereupon,  Carlin  making  full 
steam  steered  for  the  city.  The  enemy  afterward  fired,  'sweeping  the 
horizon/  and  two  shots  passed  on  either  side  of  the  little  craft,  but 
she  reached  the  city  in  safety  without  a  casualty.  Capt.  Carlin  re- 
ported that  he  was  'ably  assisted  by  the  cool,  courageous  bearing  of 
Lieutenant  Fickling'  who  commanded  'the  force'  stationed  'for  de- 
fense.' "  * 

Glassell  Torpedoes  the  Ironsides 

Another  not  less  daring  attempt  was  made  on  October  5th  by 
Lieut.  W.  T.  Glassell,  C.  S.  N. ;  Assistant  Engineers  J.  H.  Tombs, 
Walker  Cannon,  a  Charleston  pilot,  and  James  Sullivan,  alias  Stewart. 
The  torpedo  boat  "David,"  submerged  6^  feet,  exposing  only  about 
10  inches  above  water  approached  the  Ironsides  at  9  P.  M.  at  full 
speed,  and  when  hailed,  Glassell  answered  with  a  shot  from  a  double- 
barreled  gun  mortally  wounding  Ensign  C.  W.  Howard.  The  boat 
struck  fairly  under,  the  star-board  quarter,  and  the  torpedo  exploded 
over  six  feet  below  the  surface,  throwing  up  a  great  column  of  water 
which  put  out  the  fires  on  the  little  craft  and  almost  sunk  her.  The 
attempt  to  sink  the  naval  monster  failed,  probably  because  the  charge 
(100  pounds)  was  too  light  to  injure  the  heavy  plates  of  the  Ironsides 
materially,  possibly  because  the  torpedo  was  not  placed  low  enotigh; 
but,  the  moral  eflfect  upon  the  blockading  squadron  was  manifest.  The 
Ironsides  and  monitors  were  soon  provided  with  modern  "hoop-skirts" 
as  they  were  called  to  meet  or  incommode  future  visitations  from 
torpedo  boats,  and  the  great  ironclad  went  to  Beaufort  for  a  short 
time  for  examination  and  possible  repair.  Lieut.  Glassell  and  "Sulli- 
van" thinking  the  "David"  doomed,  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to 
a  monitor  nearby.    They  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  North.    Can- 

♦See    "The    Defense    of    Charleston    Harbor,    1863-1865,"    by    Maj.    John 
Johnson. 
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non,  the  pilot,  strange  to  say,  could  not  swim;  but,  stuck  to  the  little 
boat.  Tombs  the  engineer,  who  had  taken  to  the  water,  afterward 
joined  Cannon,  relit  the  fires,  and  the  two  steamed  back  safely  to 
Charleston  through  storms  of  shot  and  shell.  There  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  acclaim  as  was  their  due. 

Glassell  had  the  honor  of  conducting  the  "first  successful  attack 
ever  made  by  a  steam  propelled  torpedo  boat  upon  an  enemy's  vessel." 

Sergeant  Jasper's  name  is  on  "fame's  eternal  bead-roll"  for  his 
heroism  at  Fort  Moultrie  in  the  Rebellion  of  1776.  More  than  twenty 
times  the  flag  staff  at  Fort  Sumter  was  shot  away  and  replaced  and 
several  times  at  Battery  Wagner,  under  hotter  fire  than  the  gallant 
Jasper  had  to  face.  Several  instances  were  made  subjects  of  Depart- 
ment General  Orders;  but  "troops  of  heroes  undistinguished  lie," 
these  names  and  deeds  forgotten.  The  pounding  of  the  Federal  pro- 
jectiles against  Fort  Sumter  had  also  loosened  a  mass  of  pulverized 
masonry  which  had  produced  a  steep  exterior  slope,  making,  in  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Elliott,  another  assault  out  of  the  question. 

In  November  (1863)  the  Federal  bombardment  of  Charleston, 
which  had  begun  in  August,  was  resumed  with  more  frequency.  The 
radius  of  the  shelling  was  from  St.  Michael's  (the  principal  target), 
northeastwards  to  St.  Philip's  Church. 

Terrible  Explosion  in  Fort  Sumter 

The  most  fatal  calamity  in  the  history  of  Fort  Sumter  occurred 
December  11,  1863,  by  the  explosion  of  its  southwest  magazine.  The 
occupants  of  the  adjoining  rooms  were  killed  or  badly  burned,  and 
the  flames,  which  spread  rapidly,  were  not  entirely  extinguished  for 
a  week.  As  soon  as  the  Federals  observed  the  fire,  they  opened  upon 
the  fort  with  rifled  shells  and  mortars.  Colonel  Elliott  was  wounded, 
Capt.  Edward  D.  Frost  and  ten  others  were  killed,  and  forty  sustained 
•more  or  less  serious  injuries. 

Colonel  Elliott's  report,  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  1863,  indicated 
that  since  the  preceding  August  nearly  27,000  projectiles  had  been 
fired  at  Sumter,  of  which  19,808  had  struck.  During  that  period  38 
men  had  been  killed  and  142  wounded. 

The  Fort  Stronger  than  Ever 

By  December,  1863,  a  complete  system  of  interior  defenses  had 
been  perfected  at  Fort  Sumter,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  garrison,  in 
the  event  of  being  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  casements  and  bomb- 
proof, could  protect  itself,  while  signaling  for  assistance  from  the 
surrounding  Confederate  batteries.  Fort  Sumter  was  stronger  than 
ever,  or  as  reported  by  Major  Johnson,  the  engineer:  "From  having 
been  a  desolate  ruin,  a  shapeless  pile  of  shattered  walls  and  casements, 
showing  here  and  there  the  guns  disabled  and  half  buried  in  splintered 
wrecks  of  carriages,  its  mounds  of  rubbish  fairly  reeking  with  the 
smoke  and  smell  of  powder.  Fort  Sumter,  under  fire,  was  transformed 
within  a  year  into  a  powerful  earthwork,  impregnable  to  assault,  and 
even  supporting  the  other  works  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor 
with  six  guns  of  the  heaviest  caliber." 

In  January,  1864.. the  shelling  of  Charleston  was  vigorously  con- 
tinued, and  Sumter's  flagstaff  was  cut  down  again  and  again  and  the 
flag  almost  immediately  raised. 
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How  THE  HOUSATONIC  WaS  TORPEDOED 

* 

On  the  night  of  February  17  (1864),  the  submarine  torpedo  boat 
built  in  Mobile  in  1863,  and  known  as  the  "fish  boat,"  blew  up  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Housatonic.  Lieut.  G.  E.  Dixon  of  the 
2 1  St  Ala.  Regt.  and  his  crew  of  six  perished  in  the  attack.  The  Fed- 
eral blockader  was  in  shoal  water  and  nearly  all  of  her  crew  took  to 
the  masts  and  were  rescued  soon  after.  Her  conmiander,  Captain 
Pickering,  was  seriously  bruised  by  the  explosion  and  five  others  were 
drowned.  In  practicing  in  Mobile  Bay  her  entire  crew  of  nine  men 
had  been  drowned.  In  Charleston  har))or  and  neighboring  waters 
she  sank  five  times,  Horace  L.  Hunley,  her  inventor,  being  one  of 
the  victims  while  making  a  practice  dive  in  Stono  River.  Nothing 
perhaps  illustrates  more  nobly  the  exalted  courage  of  the  defenders 
of  Charleston  than  the  readiness  with  which  crew  after  crew  volun- 
teered to  face  almost  certain  death,  not  in  the  glory  of  battle,  but 
"sealed  up  in  a  shell  which  had  so  many  times  become  a  grave."  The 
names  of  more  than  fourteen  of  these  heroes  are  unknown,  not  because 
their  patriotic  devotion  is  not  appreciated,  but  because  "absolute 
secrecy  was  essential  to  their  success,  and  hence  scant  mention  of 
them  appears  in  the  official  communications,  and  none  whatever  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  time."  *  In  the  public  garden  adjoining  "the 
Battery,"  the  sea  wall  overlooking  the  scene  of  their  heroism  and 
death  stands  a  granite  drinking-fountain,  with  two  spouting  dolphins 
of  bronze  and  a  bronze  tablet  with  this  inspiring  inscription : 

In  Memory  of 

The  Supreme  Devotion  of  those  Heroic  Men 

Of  the  Confederate  Army  and  Navy 

First  in  Submarine  Warfare 

To  Employ  Torpedo  Boats 

1863-1865 

Moved  by 
The  Lofty  Faith  That  With  Them  Died 

Crew  after  Crew 

Volunteered 

For  Enterprises  of  Extremest  Peril 

In  the  Defense  of  Charleston  Harbour 

Then  follows  the  names  of  sixteen  men  known  of  "more  than 
thirty  men  drowned  in  this  desperate  service." 

About  the  middle  of  April.  Colonel  Elliott  was  relieved  in  com- 
mand and  ordered  to  Virgmia.  Capt.  John  C.  Mitchel  (son  of  the 
Irish  patriot)  succeeded  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  was 
'ere  long  to  meet  death  heroically. 

In  March,  South  Carolina  was  drained  of  most  of  its  cavalry  and 
several  brigades  of  infantry  were  added  to  the  depleted  but  still  de- 
fiant armies  of  Virginia  and  the  West.  General  Beauregard,  at  the 
same  time,  was  assigned  to  command  the  department  of  Southern  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  and  Major-General  Sam  Jones  succeeded 
him  at  Charleston.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1864,  General  Jones  tele- 
graphed to  General  Johnston:  *T  am  sending  oflF  my  last  infantry 
brigade  to  Virginia." 

*  See  article  "Torpedo  and  Submarine  Attacks  on  the  Federal  Blockading 
Fleet  off  Charleston  During  the  War  of  Secession"  in  "Year  Book  City  of 
Charleston  for   1907,"  by  Augustine  T.  Smythe,  Jr. 
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In  the  circumstances,  the  fire  brigade  of  Charleston  was  organized 
into  military  companies  and  other  measures  taken  for  the  continued 
defense  of  the  city. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  the  aggregate  forces  present  in  General 

Jones's  department  were:    First  and  Fourth  districts,  General  R.  S. 

Ripley.   3,177;   Seventh   district,   General   W.   B.   Taliaferro,   3,742; 

.  Second  and  Sixth  districts.  General  B.  H.  Robertson,   1,280;  Third 

district  and  district  of  Georgia,  General  McLaws,  3,600. 

In  June  and  July,  1864,  a  brisk  correspondence  occurred  between 
General  Jones  and  General  J.  G.  Foster,  the  Federal  commander  of 
the  forces  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  regard  to  the  exposure 
of  Union  prisoners  at  Charleston.  On  June  13th,  General  Jones  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  General  Foster  stating  that  five  Union  generals  and 
forty-five  field  officers  had  been  sent  to  Charleston  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  placed  in  comfortable  quarters  there  with  other  non-combat- 
ants, most  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  but  that  it  was  proper 
to  inform  him  that  "it  is  a  part  of  the  city  which  has  been  for  many 
months  exposed  day  and  night  to  the  fire  of  your  guns."  General 
Foster  replied  that  Major-General  Gillmore  had  notified  General 
Beauregard  that  the  city  would  be  bombarded  in  August,  1863,  and 
that  the  Confederate  commander,  had  assured  him  that  the  non-com- 
batant population  would  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  General 
Foster  then  referred  to  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  great  stores  of 
munitions  of  war,  the  foundries,  arsenals,  batteries  atid  other  military 
defences  centering  in  Charleston,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had 
forwarded  his  (General  Jones')  communication  to  the  President  "with 
the  request  that  he  will  place  in  my  custody  an  equal  number  of  pris- 
oners of  the  like  grades,  to  be  kept  by  me  in  positions  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  your  guns  as  long  as  you  continue  the  course  stated  in  your 
communication."  Accordingly  a  roll  of  Confederate  prisoners  of  war 
was  selected  from  Fort  Delaware.  They  included  Major-Generals 
Edward  Johnson  and  Franklin  Gardner,  Brigadier-Generals  J.  J. 
Archer,  G.  H.  Stewart  and  M.  JeflF  Thompson,  and  46  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant-colonels and  majors.  After  further  communications  had 
passed  as  to  exchanges  of  prisoners,  without  results,  the  Confederates 
were  placed  on  Morris  Island,  under  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries, the  number  being  increased  to  about  600  officers  of  all  grades 
and  were  there  held  until  October,  when  they  and  the  Federal  prison- 
ers at  Charleston  were  removed.* 

About  this  time  the  Federals  inaugurated  a  combined  attack  of 
their  land  and  naval  forces,  with  the  aim  of  capturing  the  batteries 
and  forts  on  the  islands  in  the  Charleston  neighborhood,  as  well  as 
leveling  Fort  Sumter.  Fort  Johnson  was  an  especial  Union  mark. 
Without  following  all  the  details,  it  is  enough  to  say  t4iat  the  Federal 
attacks  were  all  repulsed.  General  Taliaferro  being  prominent  in 
warding  them  oflF. 

From  the  7th  to  the  31st  of  July,  1864,  7,000  shot  and  shell  from 
the  Federal  guns  took  effect  on  Fort  Sumter.  During  that  period 
Commandant  Mitchel  was  mortally  wounded,  while  making  an  ob- 
servation from  the  highest  point  of  the  fort,  and  Captain  John  John- 
son, the  engineer-in-chief,  received  serious  injuries.  "But  in  spite  of 
this  terrific  bombardment  and  a  new  sort  of  attack — floating  powder 
boats  to  explode  in  its  vicinity" — the  sentinels  on  Sumter  still  cried, 
"airs  well."  Captain  Thomas  A.  Huguenin  succeeded  Mitchel  in 
command,  and  remained  in  charge  "until  on  the  night  of  February  17, 

*  Ellison  Capers's :    "Confederate  Military  History." 
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1865,  he  went  the  rounds  of  the  indomitable  fortress  for  the  last  time, 
and  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy  who  had  never. been  able  to  enter  its 
walls  while  a  Confederate  soldier  remained  on  guard." 

How  Charleston  Fought  and  Fell 

It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wolseley  as 
to  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  its  tactical  fea- 
tures as  compared  with  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  other  great  naval 
attacks.  All  the  world  wondered  at  the  marvelous  success  of  the 
blockade  runners,  and  the  pages  of  history  may  be  searched  in  vain 
for  greater  heroism  than  that  displayed  by  Glassell,  Dixon  and  others 
who  first  proved  to  the  world  the  value  of  the  torpedo  in  naval  war- 
fare; but  let  two  sets  of  figures  suffice: 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  FORT  SUMTER,  FEBRUARY  i,  1865 

Total  number  of  projectiles  fired  against  it 46,053 

Total  weight  in  tons  of  metal  thrown  (estimate)  . .  3,500 
Total  number  of  days  under  three  great  bom- 
bardments         117 

Total  number  of  days  under  eight  minor  bom- 
bardments      40 

Total  number  of   days   under  fire,    steady  and 

desultory 280 

Total    number    of    casualties     (52    killed,    267 

wounded)    319 

"The  comments  of  a  British  officer  and  of  two  officers  who  served  in 
the  Federal  army  as  to  the  extraordinary  defence  of  Charleston  are 
submitted : 

"Col.  H.  Wemyss  Feilden,  colonel  and  chief  paymaster  (retired 
list),  H.  B.  M.  Army,  says:  'We  find  a  large  commercial  city,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  great  war  defended  by  nearly  obsolete  works  and 
with  several  unguarded  approaches,  rendered  impregnable  in  a  short 
time  by  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  general  in  command,  supported  by 
the  indomitable  valor,  devotion  and  tenacity  of  its  defenders,  and  by 
the  unflinching  spirit  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  in  the  community.' 

Views  of  Union  Men 

"Quartermaster-General  M.  C.  Meigs,  U.  S.  A.,  in  an  adverse  re- 
port to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  in  August,  1865,  upon  the  petition 
of  various  merchants  and  wharf  owners  of  Charleston,  asking  that 
their  warehouses  and  wharves  in  the  possession  of  the  government  be 
restored  to  them,  says:  'Charleston  was  a  hostile  fortress.  In  its 
defence  the  merchants  and  property  owners  appear  to  have  aided  by 
all  means  within  their  power.  Its  defence  ceased  only  when,  after  a 
siege  almost  unexampled  since  the  invention  of  artillery,  for  duration 
and  persistency,  the  approach  of  a  powerful  army  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  rendered  any  further  resistance  entirely  hopeless.  Then 
the  armed  Rebel  forces  abandoned  the  town,  destroying  such  stores  as 
they  could.  There  was  no  capitulation,  no  surrender  by  which  any  of 
the  extreme  rights  of  captors  were  modified  or  abated  in  the  giving  up 
of  an  equivalent.  The  place  was  defended  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
the  whole  town  is  a  conquest,  and  as  such  the  property  of  the  con- 
quering Government.    ♦     ♦    ♦    The  warehouses  and  wharves  used 
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in  the  contraband  trade,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  proclamations  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  used  in  aid  of  the  Rebellion.  ♦  *  ♦ 
To  put  an  end  to  this  use,  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  has  cost  the 
United  States  the  lives  of  many  thousand  of  patriotic  citizens  sacri- 
ficed in  the  skirmishes,  assaults,  battles  and  bombardments  which  have 
made  the  bloody  record  of  this  unexampled  siege.  Shells  and  tor- 
pedoes by  land  and  by  water,  have  destroyed  our  citizens.  *  ♦  • 
To  restore  this  property,  which  cost  the  loyal  people  so  much  blood, 
and  so  much  treasure,  to  the  original  disloyal  owners  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  give  a  shock  to  every  earnest  and  loyal  man.  Far  better  give 
the  property  to  the  families  and  heirs  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre 
of  Wagner,  or  of  those  who  perished  upon  the  monitors  sunk  by  the 
agents  of  the  Torpedo  Bureau  in  Charleston  Harbor.* 

"It  only  remains  to  say  that  President  Andrew  Johnson  did  not 
share  the  views  of  Quartermaster-General  Meigs  and  the  property  was 
restored  to  the  claimants. 

"Ex-Governor  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Union 
Army,  speaking  to  a  representative  young  Virginian — a  great-grand- 
son of  Chief  Justice  Marshall — in  Charleston,  said:  'When  I  walk 
the  streets  of  this  city  of  less  than  60,000  inhabitants,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  colored,  and  when  I  see  the  poverty  of  its  material  re- 
sources as  compared  with  the  large  and  flourishing  business  centres  of 
the  North,  and  when  I  remember  that  the  population  of  this  city  in 
1861  was  not  over  41,000  of  which  not  over  24,000  were  white,  I 
marvel  at  the  blind  confidence  and  fatuity  of  this  people  in  inaugu- 
rating the  most  tremendous  war  of  modern  times;  but  when  I  walk 
along  the  sea  wall  of  the  *  Battery'  and  see  in  the  distance  Fort  Sumter 
and  Fort  Moultrie  and  other  fortifications  which,  though  often  at- 
tacked, were  never  carried  by  storm,  I  begin  to  understand  the  won- 
derful spirit  of  this  people.  Charlestonians  held  this  stronghold  for 
four  years  against  the  most  powerful  fleet  of  war  vessels  ever  seen  up 
to  that  time  on  this  hemisphere.* " 


CHAPTER  LI 
THE  MILITARY  END  OF  THE  WAR 

In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  it  is  beside 
the  purpose  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  history  to  describe  in  detail 
the  campaigns  and  commemorate  the  gallant  deeds  of  all  the  South 
Carolina  soldiers,  during  the  last  period  of  thte  Civil  war,  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Such  a 
record  would  fill  several  volumes.  They  nobly  fought  and  suffered 
with  General  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  where  Gist's 
and  Manigault's  brigades  were  always  where  the  fighting  was  hard- 
est. Col.  Ellison  Capers,  historian,  bishop  and  brave  commander  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  regiment  (Gist's  brigade)  also  proved  his  worth 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 

Resaca,  Franklin  and  Peach  Tree  Creek  fought  against  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Sherman's  army,  retarded  but  did  not  stay  the 
Federal  advance  to  Atlanta.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  30,  1864, 
the  hungry  Confederate  army  ufider  Hood,  who  covered  Atlanta, 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River  and  came  upon  the  battlefield  at  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.  It  is  a  well  known  military  maxim  that  "an  army  travels 
on  its  belly,"  and  it  is  known  how  plentiful,  almost  luxurious,  was  the 
commissariat  of  our  troops  in  the  World  war.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  Hood's  army  could  fight  at  all  when  one  reads  the  report 
of  Colonel  Capers  that  **once  during  the  campaign  the  men  received 
as  a  ration  three  ears  of  com  to  each  man,"  and  that  a  month  before 
"twenty  men  of  the  24th  were  absolutely  barefooted."  The  attack 
was  at  once  launched.  The  death  of  the  gallant  commander  of  Gist's 
brigade  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Capers,  of  the  Twenty-f ourth : 
"Just  before  the  charge  was  ordered,  the  brigade  passed  over  an  eleva- 
tion, from  which  we  beheld  the  magnificent  spectacle  the  battlefield 
presented.  Rands  were  .playing,  general  and  staflF  oflBcers  and  gallant 
couriers  were  riding  in  front  of  and  between  the  lines,  a  hundred  flags 
were  waving  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  bursting  shells  were  wreathing 
the  air  with  great  circles  of  smoke,  while  20,000  brave  men  were 
marching  in  perfect  order  against  the  foe. 

How  Gist  Rode  to  Death  as  to  a  Dance 

"The  sight  inspired  every  man  of  the  Twenty-fourth  with  the  senti- 
ment of  duty.  As  we  were  pressing  back  the  enemy's  advance  forces, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  S.  Jones  fell  mortally  wounded  in  front  of  the 
right  of  the  regiment.  General  Gist,  attended  by  Captain  H.  D.  Gar- 
den and  Lieutenant  Frank  Trenholm.  of  his  staff,  rode  down  our  front 
and  returning  ordered  the  charge,,  in  concert  with  General  Gordon. 
In  passing  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  regiment.  General  Gist 
waved  his  hat  to  us,  expressed  his  pride  and  confidence  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  rode  away  in  the  smoke  of  battle  never  more  to  be  seen 
by  the  men  he  had  commanded  on  so  many  battle  fields.  His  horse 
was  shot,  and  dismounting  he  was  leading  the  right  of  the  brigade 
when  he  fell  pierced  through  the  heart" 
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Gist's  and  Gordon's  brigades  charged  on  and,  although  every  supe- 
rior officer  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  they  reached  and  held  the 
Union  works  and  on  the  parapet  they  planted  the  colors  of  the  24th 
South  Carolina. 

Strahl's  and  Carter's  brigades  went  gallantly  to  the  assistance  of 
Gist  and  Gordon,  Strahl  and  his  entire  staff  were  killed,  and  Carter 
mortally  wounded,  but  there  was  no  backward  movement  of  the  line. 
The  whole  of  Gist's  brigade  held  their  position,  against  repeated  at- 
tempts of  the  Federals  to  regain  their  works,  until  about  midnight 
when  the  enemy  retired  leaving  the  Confederates,  in  possession  of  the 
field. 

The  Bloody  Field  of  Franklin 

It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  Major  Gen'l  Cleburne, 
"the  Stonewall*  Jackson  of  the  West,"  and  four  brigadier  generals 
bein^  killed.  General  Hood  reported  the  Confederate  losses  at  4,500, 
but  It  was  probably  larger.  The  Federal  loss  was  2,326.  President 
Davis's  comment  was :  "We  had  won  a  victory,  but  it  was  purchased 
at  a  fearful  cost."  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  reported  "Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Manigault  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  severely  wounded  while  gallantly  lead- 
ing his  troops  to  the  fight,  and  of  his  two  successors  in  pommand,  Col. 
T.  P.  Shaw  (19th  South  Carolina)  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Davis 
wounded."  Major  B.  Burgh  Smith,  who  commanded  the  i6th  South 
Carolina  became  the  senior  officer  of  his  brigade,  every  superior  officer 
being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Lieut.  James  A.  Tillman  led  his  com«r 
pany  and  a  few  men  from  other  commands  in  a  charge  over  the  Federal 
breast-work  and  captured  the  colors  of  the  97th  Ohio  infantry  and 
forty  prisoners. 

But  all  of  this  courage  and  devotion  were  of  little  avail  for  Hood's 
army  was  to  suffer  disastrous  defeat  at  Nashville  sixteen  days  later. 

The  army  in  Tennessee  was  waging  a  futile  fight  against  over- 
whelming arms  and  resources,  and  the  final  outcome  at  Nashville  was 
hastened  by  the  impetuous  tactics  of  General  Hood.  Possibly  the  Fa- 
bian policy  of  J.  E.  Johnston  might  have  prolonged  the  agony  some 
months,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  In  the  East  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  proved  by  four  years  of 
almost  continuous  victory;  but  in  the  West  the  contending  forces, 
Federal  and  Confederate,  were  men  of  the  same  fighting  quality,  and 
as  the  Union  forces  far  outnumbered  the  Southern  armies  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  which  army  should  win. 

Back  to  Virginia  Battle  Fields. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  battle  fields  of  Virginia*,  where  South  Caro- 
linians under  Kershaw,  McGowan,  Hagood,  Elliott,  Bratton,  Hamp- 
ton and  Gary  were  fighting  desperately  with  varying  fortune  under 
"the  falling  flag." 

General  Grant  about  the  middle  of  August  threw  a  large  part  of 
his  force  across  the  James  at  Deep  Bottom  and  advanced  toward  Rich- 
mond. "It  resulted  in  his  repulse,  but  drew  a  large  part  of  our  force 
from  Petersburg,"  says  General  Hagood,  "and  thus  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  at  the  Weldon  Railroad  within  three  miles  of  which 
his  left  then  rested.  Grant  obtained  possession  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  road  but  it  cost  him  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  Several 
days  later  Colquitt  and  Chagman  with  their  brigades  and  other  troops 
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tried  to  dislodge  the  Federals  and  failed,  but  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon 
the  enemy  and  captured  3,000  prisoners.  Grant  could  afford  losses 
like  that — there  were  plenty  more  troops  where  those  came  from. 

The  fight  of  the  Confederates  was  renewed  on  Aug.  21st.  Genl 
Hagood  was  ordered  to  bring  his  brigade  from  the  Petersburg  trenches. 
It  had  been  shorn  of  two-thirds  of  its  numerical  strength  and  con- 
sisted that  day  of  only  59  officers  and  681  men.  Hagood,  in  after 
years,  wrote:  "The  brigade  was  itself  only  in  the  unconquerable 
spirit  of  the  remnant  which  still  clung  to  its  banner."  While  on  the 
march  toward  the  enemy  Hagood  was  accosted  by  Major  Gen'l  Ma- 
hone,  who  said :  "Now  you  are  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 
I  have  five  brigades  fighting  them  in  front  and  they  are  driving  them. 
I  want  you  to  go  in  and  press  them  all  you  can,  *  *  *  they  are 
not  entrenched."* 

On  they  marched,  while  the  enemy  broke  from  their  rifle  pits  and 
fled,  but  as  the  brigade  continued  forward  they  faced  "a  strongly 
entrenched  line  crowded  with  men  and  artillery  extending  so  far  right 
and  left  as  we  could  see,  and  the  five  Confederate  brigades  support- 
ing of  which  Gen*l  Mahone  spoke,  being  nowhere  visible." 

Some  one  had  blundered! 

The  South  Carolinians,  in  fact,  were  going  into  a  re-entering  angle 
made  more  by  the  vicious  direction  of  their  advance  than  by  the  actual 
construction  of  the  enemy's  works.  Major  Gen'l  G.  K.  Warren  of  the 
Federal  Army  says  in  his  report :  "Hagood's  brigade  struck  a  part  of 
our  line  where  the  troops  were  in  eschelon,  and  they  found  themselves 
almost  surrounded,  and  every  one  thinking  they  had  surrendered 
ceased  firing." 

Into  the  Jaws  of  Death 

Gen'l  Hagood  soon  saw  the  hopelessness  of  such  an  assault  and 
shouted  again  and  again  to  his  command  to  halt,  but  the  crash  of  the 
artillery  and  the  rattle  of  over  two  thousand  rifles  which  had  opened 
fire  drowned  his  voice.  Unable  to  stop  his  men  Hagood  determined 
to  share  their  fate  and  so  with  his  staff  he  joined  them  "moving  for- 
ward with  the  steady  tramp  of  double  quick  and  dressing  on  the 
colors." 

Gen'l  Hagood  was  with  Major  Wilds  who  was  cheering  his  men 
to  renewed  assault,  (success  now  being  the  only  hope  of  safety)  ; 
when  looking  to  the  right  he  saw  a  Federal  mounted  officer  with  a 
regimental  color  in  his  hands  and  a  parleying  immediately  around  him 
that  betokened  approachine  surrender.  It  was  a  critical  moment  de- 
manding instant  action.  Hagood  approached  the  Federal  officer  and 
demanded  the  colors  and  that  he  should  go  back  to  his  own  lines.  The 
Federal  (Capt.  Dailey  of  General  Cutler's  staff f)  argued  the  hopeless- 
ness of  further  struggle.  Hagood  demanded  a  categorical  reply — ^yes 
or  no.  Dailey  raised  his  head  proudly  and  decisively  answered  "No." 
Upon  the  word  Gen'l  Hagood  shot  him  through  the  body,  and  as  he 
reeled  from  the  saddle  upon  one  side,  sprang  into  it  from  the  other. 
Orderly  I.  D.  Stoney  seizing  the  flag  from  Dailey's  falling  hands. 
There  was  no  thought  of  surrender  now.  The  yell  from  the  brigade 
following  the  act,  and  ringing  out  above  noise  of  battle  told  their 
commander  that  they  were  once  more  in  hand  and  would  go  now 

*  "Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Secession." — ^Johnson  Hagood,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, C.  S.  A. 

tGen.  Lysander  Cutler,  of  Wisconsin,  received  one  of  his  four  Civil  war 
wounds  at  the  bloody  fight  at  Weldon  Railroad. 
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wherever  ordered — whether  to  the  front  or  rear.  Hagood  then  shout- 
ing to  them  to  face  about,  led  them  at  a  run  against  the  line  in  his 
rear,  Stoney  holding  aloft  in  the  front  the  recaptured  flag  which  he 
had  torn  from  its  staff. 

After  a  frightful  loss  of  men  what  was  left  of  the  brigade  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  valley  of  the  branch. 

Sergt.  W.  V.  Izlar  in  a  published  sketch  of  the  Edisto  Rifles,  in 
describing  the  action  at  Weldon  Railroad  holds  that  "this  charge  of 
Hagood's  Brigade  does  not  suffer  by  the  comparison"  with  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava.  He  submits  a  table  of  figures,  as 
to  both  commands,  of  which  the  following  is  a  recapitulation: 

Engaged       Loss 

Light  Brigade    607  406  201 

Hagood's  Brigade  740  448  292 

It  will  be  noted  that 'Lord  Cardigan  lost  about  66  per  cent.,  while 
Hagood  lost  61  per  cent. 

A  pleasing  aftermath  of  this  bloody  battle  is  thus  related  by  Sergt. 
Izlar : 

"Several  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  GenT  Hagood  was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Capt.  Dailey  wrote  him  and  stated  that 
he  was  then  making  application  to  the  United  States  government  for 
a  pension  on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  wound  received  on  the  21st 
of  Aug.,  1864,  from  Gen'l  Hagood's  pistol  shot,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  sign  the  petition.  This  Gen'l  Hagood  readily  and  gladly  con- 
sented to  do,  and  also  endorsed  on  his  application:  *As  brave  and 
gallant  man  as  he  (Dailey)  deserves  all  the  reward  and  consideration 
he  could  get  from  his  country.' "  He  also  expressed  his  gratification 
at  hearing  from  him,  and  his  pleasure  at  knowing  that  his  shot  did  not 
prove  fatal,  and  that  he  was  still  living,  Gen'l  Hagood  invited  him 
to  come  down  to  South  Carolina  and  pay  him  a  visit.  This  invitation 
Dailey  could  not  accept,  on  account  of  his  physical  condition. 

How  Hampton  Fed  the  Starving  Army 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  Hampton's  services  which  does  not 
have  the  glamor  of  battle's  "magnificently  stem  array"  and  little  of 
the  "rapture  of  the  fight,"  was  his  celebrated  expedition  to  capture  a 
herd  of  cattle.  On  Sept.  14th,  Gen'l  Hampton,  taking  with  him  the 
division  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  Rosser's  and  Dearing's  brigades  and  de- 
tachments from  Young's  and  Dunovant's  Brigades  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Miller  of  the  6th  South  Carolina,  passed  to  the  rear  of  Grant's  army. 
Lee  led  one  column  and  Dearing  another,  while  Hampton  with  Rosser 
and  Miller,  moved  directly  on  Sycamore  church.  Each  column  was 
successful  in  its  attack  early  in  the  morning,  though  stubbornly  resist- 
ed, and  Rosser  pushed  on  and  secured  the  ciattle,  2,846  in  number,  and 
everything  was  withdrawn  before  8  o'clock.  Though  heavily  at- 
tacked on  his  return,  Hampton  saved  the  much  needed  beeves,  repulsed 
all  assaults,  captured  304  prisoners,  and  returned,  after  an  absence 
of  three  days,  with  the  slight  loss  of  10  killed,  and  47  wounded. 
Among  those  complimented  for  their  services  were  Sergeant  Shad- 
bourne,  who  furnished  the  information  about  the  cattle  and  guided 
Gen'l  Rosser;  Sergt.  Hogan,  in  charge  of  Butler's  Scouts,  and  Sergt. 
McCalla,  First  South  Carolina,  the  only  scout  who  was  killed. 

Exploits  of  Bratton's  Brigade 

The  attempt  on  Sept.  30th  to  recapture  Battery  Harrison  by  Brat- 
ton's brigade,  which  had  been  ordered  to  support  Anderson's  brigade, 
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was  ineffectual  and  resulted  in  heavy  losses.  Bratton  took  into  action 
1,165  muskets  and  129  officers  and  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
377.  He  reported :  "My  orders  were  obeyed,  and  my  dead,  dose  under 
the  enemy's  works,  attest  their  honest  efforts  to  achieve  the  object 
for  which  they  were  given." 

On  Oct.  7th,  Bratton's  brigade  moved  down  the  Darb)rtown  Road 
and  struck  the  enemy's  outposts  which  Colonel  Coward  drove  into 
the  Federal  works.  Then  with  Anderson,  Bratton  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  works,  capturing  one  piece  of  artillery,  the  other  guns  fall- 
ing an  easy  prey  to  Gary's  cavalry  brigade  (Hampton  Legion:  7th 
South  Carolina  and  24th  Virginia),  which  before  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements had  been  doing  heroic  duty  holding  back  the  Federal 
advance. 

Bratton  then  joined  the  division  line,  and  advancing  found  the 
enemy  near  the  New  Market  Road  in  heavy  force  and  behind  log 
breastworks.  He  could  make  no  headway  under  the  terrific  fire  and 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  with  a  loss  of  190  killed  and  wounded, 
nearly  half  in  Walker's  Regiment.  Gen'l  Bratton  was  wounded  and 
disabled  for  several  weeks,  and  Capt.  Quattelbaum  of  the  Sharp- 
shooters, a  most  efficient  officer  was  killed.  In  this  engagement  Has- 
kell's Battalion  took  a  conspicuous  part,  Major  Haskell  narrowly  es- 
caping death.  At  the  beginning  of  1865  Gen'l  Bratton  reported  that  he 
had  entered  the  campaign  with  a  total  of  2,016,  had  lost  176  killed, 
1,094  wounded,  and  94  missing,  and  had  present  at  the  date  of  his 
report,  a  total  of  1,820.* 

Elliott's  Brigade  remained  on  the  Petersburg  lines  through  the  fall 
and  winter  and  had  almost  daily  losses  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  Oct. 
27th,  at  night,  the  enemy  carried  a  part  of  the  picket  line  of  the  Hol- 
combe  Legion,  and  Gen'l  W.  H.  Wallace,  then  in  command  of  Elliott's 
Brigade,  immediately  sent  forward  a  force  of  200  men  from  the  Legion 
and  the  18th  Regiment,  under  Capt.  Brown,  who  retook  the  line  with 
14  prisoners. 

Gen'l  Harry  Heth  and  Hampton's  Cavalry  checked  the  enemy 
effectively  at  Hatcher's  Run,  and  on  the  Vaughan  and  Squirrel  Level 
Roads.  In  the  latter  fight  Gen'l  John  Dunovant  was  killed  leading 
the  South  Carolina  Cavalry. 

In  a  gallant  charge  at  Burgess's  Mill  on  Oct.  27th,  by  Butler's  Divi- 
sion, Lieut.  Thomas  Preston  Hampton  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
Lieut.  Wade  Hampton  of  the  General's  staff,  was  severely  wounded. 
Lieut.  Col.  Jeffords  of  the  5th  South  Carolina  was  killed  while  lead- 
ing his  Regiment  and  the  gallant  Major  T.  G.  Barker  was  dangerously 
wounded.  Kershaw's  brigade,  under  Gen.  James  Conner,  and  later 
under  Col.  Kennedy,  served  bravely  under  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley.  At  the  fateful  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19th,  a  day  of 
victory  and  disaster,  the  brigade  lost  205  men.  Lieut.  Y.  J.  Pope  was 
desperately  wounded  and  De  Saussure  Burrows  killed.  Among  the 
captured  were  Col.  E.  M.  Boykin  and  Lieut.  Col.  McMichael  of  the 
20th  South  Carolina. 

Fort  Fisher  finally  fell  in  January.  1865,  and  the  Confederate 
struggle  to  hold  the  defensive  lines  of  the  capital  was  at  an  end.  In 
the  concluding  chapter  of  Appomattox,  figured  eleven  regiments  and 
four  brigades  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  three  batteries  of  artil- 
lery. In  the  cavalry  under  Fitzhugh  Lee  were  the  Seventh  regiment, 
Colonel  A.  C.  Haskell,  and  the  Hampton  legion,  Lieutenant-Colonel 

*  "Confederate  Military  History." 
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R.  B.  Arnold,  of  Brigadier-General  M.  W.  Gary's  brigade,  and  they 
were  the  last  troops  to  leave  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  great  events  which  marked  the  military  end  of  the  Civil  war 
in  South  Carolina  were  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  and  the  devastat- 
ing march  of  Sherman's  army  through  the  state,  and  it  is  not  an  unre- 
lated coincidence  that  the  day  that  the  faithful  garrison  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter bade  farewell  to  its  fortress  home,  and  the  evacuation  of  Charles- 
ton began,  Sherman's  army  was  crossing  the  Congaree  to  occupy  Co- 
lumbia.   That  historic  date  was  February  17,  1865. 

The  military  situation  on  the  previous  day  is  thus  described  by 
General  Beauregard :  "Our  forces,  about  20,000  effective  infantry  and 
cavalry,  more  or  less  demoralized,  occupy  a  circumference  of  about 
240  miles  from  Charleston  to  Augusta.  The  enemy,  well  organized 
and  disciplined  and  flushed  with  success,  numbering  nearly  double 
our  forces,  is  concentrated  upon  one  point  (Columbia)  of  that  cir- 
cumference." 

When  the  Confederates  had  become  convinced  that  Sherman's 
army  planned  an  advance  into  South  Carolina  by  way  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  preparations  were  made  to  block  it.  Working  toward  this 
end,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Sherman  at  the  Georgia  path  and 
gateway,  Major  General  John  G.  Foster,  with  a  combined  Federal 
force  of  nearly  6,000  infantry,  artillery  and  marines,  moved  by  boat 
from  Hilton  Head  to  Boyd's  Neck,  south  side  of  Broad  River  ?ind 
along  the  most  feasible  line  of  march  to  Charleston.  After  land- 
ing. Brigadier  General  J.  P.  Hatch  was  put  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, with  orders  to  push  southwestward  and  cut  the  Charleston  & 
Savannah  Railroad. 

COL.  COLCOCK  AT  HONEV  HiLL 

General  Hardee  sent  General  Gustavus  W.  Smith's  division  of 
Georgia  State  troops  from  Savannah  toward  the  same  locality  and  on 
November  30,  1864,  Smith  entrenched  his  Confederates  upon  rising 
ground  called  Honey  Hill,  near  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  about  three 
miles  south  of  Grahamville.  There  on  that  date,  was  fought  the  first 
battle  of  the  last  campaign  on  South  Carolina  soil,  and  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Confederacy.  Gen.  Smith  recognizing  the  ability  of 
Col.  C.  J.  Colcock.  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  surrounding  country, 
with  rare  courtesy  requested  him  to  remain  in  command  of  the  battle- 
line,  and  move  his  headquarters  a  little  in  the  rear  of  that  line,  so 
that  he  could  be  readily  consulted  in  case  of  need.  The  morning 
after  the  battle,  upon  being  congratulated  upon  his  victory,  Gen'l 
Smith,  pointing  to  Colonel  Colcock,  said:  "Congratulate  that  gentle- 
man ;  he  was  the  active  commander  on  the  field,  placed  the  troops,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  honors  he  has  won." 

The  Boy  Battalion  at  Tullifinny 

The  young  cadets  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  ("The 
Citadel"  in  Charleston  and  latterly  "The  Arsenal"  in  Columbia) 
received  their  baptism  of  blood,  seven  days  later,  at  Tullifinny,  where 
they  had  been  sent  to  protect  the  railway  trestle.  Major  J.  B.  White, 
the  commander  of  the  boy  battalion,  says:  "December  7th  I  was 
directed  by  Col.  Edwards  to  take  company  'A'  of  the  Battalion,  with 
other  troops  and  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  order  to  ascertain  his 
exact  position.  *  *  *  The  entire  line  of  skirmishers  soon  became  en- 
gaged with  those  of  the  enemy,  but  advanced  steadily,  driving  them 
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back  upon  their  entrenchments,  in  front  of  which  the  line  was  halted, 
and  after  accomplishing  all  that  was  desired,  fell  back  in  perfect 
order.  During  this  skirmish,  which  lasted  about  three  hours,  Com- 
pany 'B'  relieved  Company  'A/  (its  ammunition  having  been  ex- 
hausted), so  that  the  entire  battalion  became  engaged.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  battalion  of  cadets  met  the  enemy,  but  their  conduct 
was  such  as  to  excite  the  commendation  of  the  veteran  troops,  by 
whose  side  they  fought  and  to  call  forth  the  approval  of  the  com- 
manding general  as  well  as  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedition. 
Every  cadet  acted  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  showed  that  the 
discipline  of  his  academy  has  made  him  a  thorough  soldier  for  the 
battle-field.  The  privations  of  the  succeeding  months  proved  him 
as  well  prepared  for  hardships  of  the  march  and  the  camp."  Capt. 
W.  K.  Bachman  heard  an  old  soldier  who  served  several  vears  in  Vir- 
ginia express  his  admiration  of  the  cadets  in  the  Tullinnny  fight  in 
these  words :    "Them  fellers  fight  like  Hood's  Texicans." 

Col.  John  Peyre  Thomas,  the  historian  of  the  South  Carolina  Mili; 
tary  Academy,  shows  from  the  records  that  of  the  240  alumni  from 
1846  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  nearly  every  graduate  was  engaged 
in  military  service ;  one,  E.  M.  Law,*  rose  to  be  major  general ;  three, 
Hagood,  Jenkins,  and  Capers,  became  brigadiers,  while  several,  among 
them  C  C.  Tew  and  James  D.  Nance,  were  on  the  eve  of  reaching 
that  rank  when  death  in  battle  arrested  promotion.  Since  the  death  of 
General  Law,  in  1920,  Col.  Asbury  Coward  is  the  Ranking  Confederate 
officer  among  South  Carolina  survivors. 

For  three  or  four  weeks,  while  awaiting  the  advance  of  Sherman, 
the  Federal  commander  of  the  expedition  made  Boyd's  Neck  his  head- 
quarters, while  Major-General  Samuel  Jones,  in  command  of  the 
military  district,  established  his  headquarters  at  Pocotaligo.  Several 
engagements  were  fought,  with  varying  successes,  the  chief  efforts 
of  the  Confederate  troops  being  to  protect  the  railroad  between  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston,  which  Colonel  Colcock  had  mainly  guarded  for 
three  years.  Finally  on  December  21,  1864.  Sherman's  army  evac- 
uated Savannah  and  commenced  its  famous  or  infamous  march 
through  South  Carolina. 

t  General  Hardee,  then  at  Charleston,  six  days  after  the  Union 
army  began  to  move  as  a  body,  was  advised  to  make  "silently  and 
cautiously  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  evacuation  of  Charleston 
should  it  become  necessary."  General  McLaws  was  instructed  to 
assume  command  of  all  troops  between  the  Savannah  River  and 
Pocotaligo,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1864,  Beauregard  was, 

♦  Evander  Mclver  Law,  who  died  at  Bartow,  Florida,  October  31,  1920, 
was  tFien  the  ranking  surviving  officer  of  the  old  Confederate  army.  He  was 
born  in  Darlington,  South  Carolina,  in  1836;  graduated  from  the  South  Caro- 
lina Military  Academy  when  twenty  years  of  age;  taught  at  King's  Mountain 
Military  School,  York,  and  in  i860  moved  to  Tuskogee,  Alabama,  where  he 
established  a  military  school  himself.  He  went  into  the  service  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment,  was  wounded  at  First  Manassas, 
promoted  to  colonel  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  commanded  a  brigade  at 
Second  Manassas  and  Antietam,  was  a  brigadier  general  at  Fredericksburg, 
was  brevetted  major  general  on  the  field  at  Gettysburg,  commanded  a  division 
there,  as  well  as  at  Chickamauga  and  through  the  closing  campaigns  of  Lcc  and 
Johnston,  and  concluded  his  active  military  career  as  General  Johnston's  chief 
of  staff,  and  a  full  major  general  in  command  of  the  cavalry  division  formerly 
commanded  by  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler.  General  Law  came  to  Florida  in  1893, 
and  conducted  the  South  Florida  Military  Institute  (which  he  established)  and 
a  local  newspaper  at  Bartow  until  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  191 5.  He 
was  eighty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

t  Ellison  Capers's :    "Confederate  Military  History." 
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at  his  own  request,  relieved  of  the  general  command  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  instructed  General  Hardee  that  while  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Confederacy,  the  loss  of  its  garri- 
son would  be  still  more  fatal,  and  that  preparations  should  be  made 
for  evacuation  as  well  as  for  defense. 

Although  a  Federal  brigade  crossed  the  Savannah  river  into  South 
Carolina  on  January  i,  1865,  Sherman  himself  declares  that  the  real 
march  of  his  army  did  not  begin  until  the  ist  of  February.  On  the 
following  day,  a  conference  was  held  at  Green's  Cut  station,  Georgia, 
by  Generals  Beauregard,  Hardee,  D.  H.  Hill  and  G.  W.  Smith,  at 
which  it  was  estimated  that  the  Confederate  forces  available  to  meet 
Sherman's  army  of  60,000  men  numbered  33,450.  These  included 
Lee's  corps  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  which  had  lately  arrived,  and 
Cheatham's  and  Stewart's,  then  on  the  way;  Hardee's  command  of 
regular  infantry,  militia  and  reserves,  artillery  and  cavalry  (Butler's 
and  Wheeler's).  Later  Wade  Hampton  reported  for  duty  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  South  Carolina  cavalry. 

Sherman's  army  was  organized  in  two  wings.  General  O.  O. 
Howard  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  comprised  the  corps  of 
John  A.  Logan  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  and  General  Slocum  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  the  corps  of  which  were  under  Jeff  C.  Davis 
and  A.  S.  Williams.  The  cavalry,  numbering  about  4,000,  was  under 
General  Judson  Kilpatrick. 

General  Howard's  wing  was  sent  ahead  in  transports  to  Beaufort, 
whence  he  was  to  advance  northward  to  the  Charleston  &  Savannah 
railroad  near  Pocotaligo.  The  advance  of  the  Slocum  wing,  all  over- 
land, with  which  was  General  Sherman  himself,  was  slower  than  that 
upder  Howard.  Before  and  after  they  united,  every  impediment  was 
thrown  in  their  way  by  Wheeler's  cavalry  and  McLaws's  forces,  and 
there  were  several  brisk  engagements.  The  numerical  superiority, 
better  equipment  and  greater  concentration  and  momentum  of  Sher- 
man's army,  however,  was  irresistible,  despite  the  gallant  fight,  all 
along  the  line,  displayed  by  the  scattered  forces  of  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  McLaws's  skirmishers  on  the  south  side 
of  the  North  Fork,  before  Orangeburg,  made  a  gallant  resistance  at 
the  bridge,  which  was  partially  burned.  They  were  turned  by  a 
flanking  movement  below  that  town,  however,  when  Orangeburg  was 
abandoned.  The  work  of  destroying  the  railroad  was  then  begun, 
and  while  Blair's  corps  of  Howard's  wing  marched  up  the  line 
toward  the  Congaree,  engaged  in  that  work,  Sherman,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  turned  toward  Columbia,  where  General  Hamp- 
ton was  in  command  of  the  Confederate  troops.  Hampton  evacuated 
the  State  capital  on  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  as  the  corps  of  Slocum 
and  Logan,  of  Sherman's  army,  occupied  it.  The  commander-in-chief 
crossed  into  Columbia  on  a  pontoon  bridge  and  was  met  by  Mayor 
Goodwyn  who  surrendered  the  city  and  asked  for  its  protection  from 
pillage.  The  tragedy  which  followed  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
South  Carolinians,  has  occasioned  much  contention. 

Since  the  war  hundred  of  articles  have  been  written  describing 
the  burning  and  pillage  of  Columbia  by  Sherman's  army.  How  far 
he  was  personally  accountable  for  the  destruction  of  property  and  the 
personal  suffering  thus  caused  is  still  discussed — all  South  Carolinians 
being  of  one  mind.  The  most  carefully  collected  testimony  presented 
to  the  public  with  the  sanction  of  official  authority  was  that  published 
by  the  committee  of  citizens  in  May,  1866,  and  of  which  ex-Chancellor 
J.  P.  Carroll  was  chairman.  More  than  sixty  depositions  and  state- 
ments in  writing  from  as  many  individuals,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  the  committee.  "The  array  of  witnesses/'  says  the  report,  "is 
impressive  not  merely  because  of  their  number,  but  for  the  high-tone 
and  elevated  character  of  some  of  them,  the  unpretending  and  sterling 
probity  of  others,  and  the  general  intelligence  and  worth  of  all." 
The  testimony  of  such  witnesses  was  simply  presented,  but  by  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  appointing  them,  the  committee  did  not  "feel 
authorized  to  deduce  any  conclusions,  or  pronounce  any  judgment, 
however  warranted  by  the  proof,  as  to  the  person  responsible  for  the 
crime." 

"The  forces  of  General  Sherman's  command  while  in  Georgia," 
continues  the  report,  "seem  to  have  anticipated  that  their  next  march 
would  be  through  South  Carolina.  Their  temper  and  feeling  towards 
our  people,  a  witness  (Mrs.  L.  Catherine  Joyner)  thus  describes: 
'The  soldiers  were  universal  in  their  threats.  They  seemed  to  gloat 
over  the  distress  that  would  accrue  from  their  march  through  the 
State.  I  conversed  with  numbers  of  all  grades  belonging  to  the  14th 
and  20th  corps.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  were  of  hourly 
occurrence:  "Carolina  may  well  dread  us;  she  brought  this  war  on 
and  shall  pay  the  penalty.  You  think  Georgia  has  suffered?  Just 
wait  until  we  get  into  Carolina — every  man,  woman  and  child  may 
dread  us  there. 

"General  Sherman  himself,  the  same  witness  informs  us,  in  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  said  to  her:  *Go  off 
the  line  of  railroad,  for  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences  where 
the  army  passes.' 

"The  threats  uttered  in  Georgia  were  sternly  executed  by  the  troops 
of  General  Sherman,  upon  their  entrance  into  this  State.  For  eighty 
miles  along  the  route  of  his  army,  through  the  most  highly  improved 
and  cultivated  region  of  the  State,  according  to  the  testimony  of  respect- 
able and  intelligent  witnesses,  the  habitations  of  but  two  white  persons 
remain.  As  he  advanced  the  villages  of  Hardeeville,  Grahamville,  Galli- 
sonville,  McPhersonville,  Barnwell,  Blackville,  Midway,  Orangeburg 
and  Lexington  were  successively  devoted  to  the  flames.  Indignities  and 
outrages  were  perpetrated  upon  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
implements  of  agriculture  were  broken;  dwellings,  bams,  mills,  gin- 
houses  were  consumed;  provisions  of  every  description  appropriated 
or  destroyed;  horses  and  mules  carried  away,  and  sheep,  cattle  and 
hogs  were  either  taken  for  actual  use  or  shot  down  and  left  behind. 
The  like  devastation  marked  the  progress  of  the  invading  army  from 
Columbia,  through  the  State  to  its  northern  frontier,  and  the  towns 
of  Winnsboro,  Camden  and  Cheraw  suffered  from  like  visitations  by 
fire.  If  a  single  town  or  village  or  hamlet  within  their  line  of  march 
escaped  altogether  the  torch  of  the  invaders,  the  committee  have  not 
been  informed  of  the  exception.  The  line  of  General  Sherman's 
march,  from  his  entering  the  territory  of  the  State  up  to  Columbia, 
and  from  Columbia  to  the  North  Carolina  border,  was  one  continuous 
track  of  fire. 

"The  devastation  and  ruin  thus  inflicted  were  but  the  execution  of 
the  policy  and  plan  of  General  Sherman  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Confederate  States.  Extracts  from  his  address  at  Salem,  Illinois,  in 
July,  last  (July,  1865),  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  and  thus 
he  announces  and  vindicates  the  policy  and  plan  referred  to:  *We 
were  strung  out  from  Nashville,  clear  down  to  Atlanta.  Had  I  gone 
on,  stringing  out  our  forces,  what  danger  would  there  not  have  been 
of  their  attacking  this  little  head  of  the  column  and  crushing  ft? 
Therefore,  I  resolved  in  a  moment  to  stop  the  game  of  guarding  their 
cities  and  to  destroy  their  cities.    We  were  determined  to  produce  re- 
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suits  and  now  what  were  those  results  ?  To  make  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  South  feel  that  if  they  dared  to  rebel  against  the  flag 
of  their  country,  they  must  die  or  submit/ 

"The  plan  of  subjugation  adopted  by  General  Sherman  was  full^ 
comprehended  and  approved  by  his  army.  His  officers  and  men  um- 
versally  justified  their  acts  by  declaring  that  it  was  'the  way  to  put 
down  rebellion,  by  burning  and  destroying  everything.' 

"Before  the  surrender  of  our  town,  the  soldiers  of  General  Sher- 
man, officers  and  privates,  declared  that  it  was  to  be  destroyed." 
(Statement  supported  by  testimony  of  several  witnesses.)  On  the 
morning  of  February  i6,  1865,  some  of  the  forces  of  General  Sher- 
man appeared  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and  "without  a  demand 
for  surrender,  or  any  previous  notice  of  their  purpose,  began  to  shell 
the  town  then  filled  with  women  and  children  and  aged  persons,  and 
continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  throughout  the  day." 

The  committee's  report  continues :  "The  Confederate  forces  were 
withdrawn  and  the  town  restored  to  the  control  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February.  Accompanied  by 
three  of  the  aldermen,  the  mayor,  between  8  and  9  o'clock  A.  M., 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Rroad  River  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
rendering the  city  to  General  Sherman.*  Acting  in  concert  with  the 
mayor,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  forbore  further  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  opposing  enemy,  took  effectual  precautions  against  anything 
being  done  which  might  provoke  General  Sherman  or  his  troops  to 
acts  of  violence  or  severity  towards  the  town  or  its  citizens. 

"The  surrender  of  Columbia  was  made  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
to  the  first  general  officer  of  the  hostile  army  whom  they  met,  and 
that  officer  promised  protection  to  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  until 
communication  could  be  had  with  General  Sherman  and  the  terms 
of  surrender  arranged. 

Sacking  the  City    . 

"By  II  o'clock  A.  M.  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  Federal 
forces,  the  first  detachment  entering  being  the  command  of  the  officer 
who  had  received  the  surrender.  They  had  scarcely  marched  into 
the  town,  however,  before  they  began  to  break  into  the  stores  of  the 
merchants,  appropriating  the  contents  or  throwing  them  in  the  streets 
and  destroying  them. 

"As  other  bodies  of  troops  came  in,  the  pillage  grew  more  general 
and  soon  the  sack  of  the  town  was  universal.  Gucrrds  were  in  general 
sent  to  those  citizens  who  applied  for  them,  but  in  numerous 
instances  they  proved  to  be  unable,  or  unwilling  to  perform  the  duty 
assigned  them.  Scarcely  a  single  household  or  family  escaped  alto- 
gether from  being  plundered.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  densely 
filled  with  thousands  of  Federal  soldiers,  drinking,  shouting,  carousing 
and  robbing  the  defenseless  inhabitants,  without  reprimand  or  check 
from  their  officers,  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  night. 

"In  some  instances  guards  were  refused.  Papers  and  property 
of  great  value  were  in  the  vaults  of  one  of  the  city  banks,  while  the 
apartments  above  and  in  the  rear  were  occupied  by  women  and  children 
with  their  food  and  clothing.  For  a  guard  to  protect  them  application 
was  made  by  one  of  our  worthiest  and  most  respectable  citizens,  Mr. 
Edwin  J.  Scott,  first  to  the  general  officer  who  had  received  the  sur- 

*  This  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  granite  boulder,  with  a  bronze  plate  suitably 
inscribed. 
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render  of  the  town  (Colonel  Stone)  and  then  to  the  provost  marshal 
{Major  Jenkins).  The  response  made  to  the  applicant  by  the  former 
officer,  though  standing  idle  in  the  crowd,  was  that  he  *had  no  time  to 
attend  to  him,'  and  the  answer  of  the  latter  was  *I  cannot  undertake 
to  protect  private  property.'  Between  2  and  3  o'clock  P.  M.  General 
Sherman  in  person  rode  into  Columbia,  informed  the  mayor  that  his 
letter  had  been  received  and  promised  protection  to  the  town.  Ex- 
traordinary license  was  allowed  to  his  soldiers  by  General  Sherman. 

In  the  Hands  of  His  Friends 


"In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  February,  1865,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Columbia,  the  mayor  of  the  town  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. While  proceeding  to  her  residence  General  Sherman  began  to 
express  his  opinion  very  freely  upon  the  subject  of  our  institution  of 
slavery.  In  the  midst  of  his  remarks  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den and  near  report  of  a  musket.  Immediately  before  them,  in  the 
direction  they  were  going,  they  observed  a  group  of  Federal  soldiers 
seeming  to  be  excited  and  upon  approaching  they  saw  a  negro  lying 
dead  directly  in  their  path,  being  shot  through  the  heart. 

"  'General  Sherman,'  the  mayor,  Dr.  T.  J.  Goodwin  narrates, 
'asked  of  the  soldiers  "How  came  the  negro  shot  ?"  and  was  answered 
that  the  negro  had  been  guilty  of  gross  insolence  to  them,  and  that 
thereupon  General  Sherman  remarked:  "Stop  this,  boys;  this  is  all 
wrong.  Take  away  the  body  and  bury  it."  'General  Sherman,'  con- 
tinues the  mayor,  'then  stepped  over  the  body  of  the  negro,  and  ob- 
served to  this  deponent  that  in  quiet  times  such  a  thing  ought  to  be 
noticed,  but  in  times  like  these  it  could  not  be  done.  General  Sherman 
resumed  his  conversation  in  relation  to  slavery.  No  arrest  was  ordered 
or  any  censure  or  reprimand  uttered  by  him  except  as  above  stated. 
About  sundown  as  the  mayor  deposes,  'General  Sherman  said  to  him: 
"Go  home  and  rest  assured  your  city  will  be  as  safe  in  my  hands 
as  if  you  had  controlled  it."  He  added  that  he  was  compelled  to  bum 
some  of  the  public  buildings,  and  in  so  doing  did  not  wish  to  destroy 
one  particle  of  private  property.  'This  evening'  he  said,  'was  too  windy 
to  do  anything.' 

"An  esteemed  clergyman,  the  Rev.  A.  Toomer  Porter,  testifies  that 
the  same  afternoon,  between  6  and  7  o'clock,  General  Sherman  said 
to  him:  'You  must  know  a  great  many  ladies.  Go  around  and  tell 
them  to  go  to  bed  quietly;  they  will  not  be  disturbed  any  more  than 
if  my  army  was  one  hundred  miles  oflF.'  He  seemed  oblivious*  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  pillaged  and  insulted  the  whole  day.  In  one 
hour's  time  the  city  was  in  flames.' 

"Meanwhile  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman  had  burned  that  after- 
noon many  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  including  the  dwelling 
of  General  Hampton,  with  that  of  his  sister's,  formerly  the  residence 
of  their  father  and  once  the  seat  of  genial  and  princely  hospitality. 

Threats  and  Warnings 

"Throughout  the  day,  after  they  had  marched  into  the  town,  the 
soldiers  of  General  Sherman  gave  distinct  and  frequent  notice  to  the 
citizens  of  the  impending  calamity,  usually  in  the  form  of  direct  and 
fierce  threats,  but  occasionally  as  if  in  kindly  forewarning.  A  lady 
of  rare  worth  and  intelligence  and  of  high  social  position,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
McCord,  relates  the  following:    'One  of  my  maids  handed  me  a  paper 
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left,  she  told  me  by  a  Yankee  soldier;  it  was  an  ill-spelled,  but  kindly 
warning  of  the  horrors  to  come,  written  upon  a  torn  sheet  of  my  dead 
son's  note-book,  which,  with  private  papers  of  every  kind,  now 
strewed  my  yard.  It  was  signed  by  a  lieutenant  of  what  company  and 
regiment  I  did  not  take  note.  The  writer  said  he  had  relatives  and 
friends  at  the  South  and  that  he  felt  for  us;  that  his  heart  bled  to 
think  of  what  was  threatened.  "Ladies,"  he  wrote,  "I  pity  you; 
leave  this  town— go  anywhere  to  be  safer  than  here."  'This  was  writ- 
ten in  the  morning;  the  fires  were  in  the  evening  and  night.' 

"One  of  our  citizens  of  great  intelligence  and  respectability  (Wm. 
H.  Orchard)  was  visited  about  7  P.  M.  by  a  squad  of  some  six  or 
seven  soldiers  to  whose  depredations  he  submitteid  with  a  composure 
which  seemed  to  impress  their  leader.  Of  his  conversation  with  this 
person  the  gentleman  referred  to  testified  as  follows:  *On  leaving 
the  3rard  he  called  to  me  and  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  alone.  He 
then  said  to  me  in  an  undertone :  "You  seem  to  be  a  clever  sort  of  a 
man  and  have  a  large  family ;  so  I  will  give  you  some  advice.  If  vou 
have  anything  you  wish  to  save  take  care  of  it  at  once,  for  before 

morning  this town  will  be  in  ashes,  every  house  in  it."    My 

only  reply  was  "Can  that  be  true?"  He  said  "Yes,  and  if  you  do  not 
beheve  me  you  will  be  the  sufferer.  If  you  watch,  you  will  see  three 
rockets  go  up  soon,  and  if  you  do  not  take  my  advice  you  will 
see  h— 1.' " 

Signal  Rockets  and  Disabled  Fire  Hose 

"Within  an  hour  afterwards  three  rockets  were  seen  to  ascend 
from  a  point  in  front  of  the  mayor's  dwelling.  But  a  few  minutes 
elapsed  before  fires  in  swift  succession,  broke  out  and  at  intervab  so 
distant  that  they  could  not  have  been  communicated  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  At  various  parts  of  the  town  the  soldiers  of  General  Sher- 
man, at  the  appearance  of  the  rockets,  declared  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed signals  for  a  general  conflagration.  The  fire  companies,  with 
their  engines,  promptly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  fires  and  en- 
deavored to  arrest  them,  but  in  vain.  The  soldiers  of  General  Sher- 
man with  bayonets  and  axes  pierced  and  cut  the  hose,  disabled  the 
engineer  and  prevented  the  citizens  from  extinguishing  the  flames. 
The  wind  was  high  and  blew  from  the  west.  The  fires  spread  and 
advanced  with  fearful  rapidity  and  soon  enveloped  the  very  heart  of 
the  town. 

"The  pillage  began  upon  the  entrance  of  the  hostile  forces,  con- 
tinued without  cessation  or  abatement,  and  now  the  town  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  accumulated  horrors  of  sack  or  conflagration.  The 
inhabitants  were  subjected  to  personal  indignities  and  outrages.  A 
witness,  Capt.  W.  B.  Stanley,  testifies  that  several  times  during  the 
night  he  'saw  the  soldiers  of  Sherman  take  from  females  bundles  of 
clothing  and  provisions,  open  them,  appropriate  what  they  wanted  and 
throw  the  remainder  into  the  flames.  Men  were  violently  seized  and 
threatened  with  the  halter  or  the  pistol,  to  compel  them  to  disclose 
where  their  gold  or  silver  was  concealed.' 

"The  revered  and  beloved  pastor  of  one  of  our  churches,  the  Rev. 
P.  J.  Shand,  states  that  'in  the  midst  and  during  the  progress  of  tfie 
appalling  calamity,  above  all  the  other  noises  might  be  heard  the 
demoniac  and  gladsome  shouts  of  the  soldiery.'  Driven  from  home 
by  the  flames,  with  the  aid  of  a  servant  he  was  bearing  off  a^  trunk 
containing  the  communion  plate  of  his  church,  his  wife  walking  by 
his  side,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  five  of  the  soldiers,  who  re- 
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quired  him  to  put  down  the  trunk  and  inform  them  of  its  contents, 
which  was  done.  The  sequel  he  thus  narrates :  'They  then  demanded 
the  key,  but  I  not  having  it,  they  proceeded  in  their  efforts  to  break 
the  lock.  While  four  of  them  were  thus  engaged,  the  fifth  seized  me 
with  his  left  hand  by  the  collar,  and  pressing  a  pistol  to  my  breast 
with  his  right,  demanded  of  me  my  watch.  I  had  it  not  about  me, 
but  he  searched  my  pockets  thoroughly  and  then  joined  his  comrades 
who,  finding  it  impracticable  to  force  open  the  lock,  took  up  the 
trunk  and  carried  it  away.  These  men,'  he  adds,  'were  all  perfectly 
sober.' 

"By  3  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  February,  1865, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  town  lay  in  ashes,  composing  the  most 
highly  improved  and  entire  business  portion  of  it.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants,  including  women  delicately  reared,  young  children,  the 
aged  and  the  sick,  passed  that  winter  night  in  the  open  air,  without 
shelter  from  the  bitter  and  piercing  blasts.  About  the  hour  men- 
tioned, 3  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  highly  esteemed  clergyman.  Rev.  A.  Toomer 
Porter,  personally  known  to  General  Sherman,  was  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  conversing  with  one  of  the  officers  on  horseback,  when  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  in  citizen's  attire,  walked  up  and  accosted  him.  The 
interview  is  thus  described : 

"  *In  the  bright  light  of  the  burning  city  General  Sherman  recog- 
nized me  and  remarked :  "This  is  a  horrible  sight."  "Yes,"  I  replied, 
"when  you  reflect  that  women  and  children  are  the  victims."  He 
said:  "Your  governor  is  responsible  for  this."  "How  so?"  I  replied. 
"Who  ever  heard,"  he  said  "of  an  evacuated  city  to  be  left  a  depot  of 
liquor  for  an  army  to  occupy  ?  I  found  one  hundred  and  twenty  casks 
of  whiskey  in  one  cellar.  Your  governor,  being  a  lawyer  or  a  judge, 
refused  to  have  it  destroyed  as  it  was  private  property,  and  now  my 
men  have  got  drunk  and  have  got  beyond  my  control,  and  this  is  the 
result."  Perceiving  the  officer  on  horseback  he  said:  "Captain 
Andrews,  did  I  not  order  that  this  thing  should  be  stopped?"  "Yes, 
General,"  said  the  captain,  "but  the  first  division  that  came  in  soon  got 
as  drunk  as  the  first  regiment  that  occupied  the  town."  "Then,  sir," 
said  General  Sherman,  "go  and  bring  in  the  second  division.  I  hold 
you  personally  responsible  for  its  immediate  cessation."  The  officer 
darted  off  and  Sherman  bid  me  good  evening.  I  am  sure  it  was  no 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  that  General  Sherman 
gave  his  order  before  the  city  was  cleared  of  the  destroyers.' 

"From  that  time  until  the  departure  of  General  Sherman  from 
Columbia  (with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions)  not  another 
dwelling  in  it  was  burned  by  his  soldiers,  and  during  the  succeeding 
days  and  nights  of  his  occupancy  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed  through- 
out the  town.  The  discipline  of  the  troops  was  perfect,  the  soldiers 
standing  in  great  awe  of  their  officers.  That  Columbia  was  burned 
by  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman — ^that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
incendiaries  were  sober — that  for  hours  they  were  seen  with  com- 
bustibles firing  house  after  house  without  any  affectation  of  conceal- 
ment and  without  the  slightest  check  from  their  officers,  is  established 
by  proof  full  to  repletion  and  wearisome  from  its  very  superfluity. 

"After  the  destruction  of  the  town,  his  officers  and  men  openly 
approved  of  its  burning  and  exulted  in  it.  'I  saw,'  deposed  the  mayor, 
'very  few  drunken  soldiers  that  night.  Many  who  appeared  to  sympa- 
thize with  our  people  told  me  that  the  fate,  and  doom  of  Columbia 
had- been  common  talk  around  their  camp-fires  ever  since  they  left 
Savannah.' 

"It  was  said  by  numbers  of  the  soldiers  that  the  order  had  been 
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given  to  bum  down  the  city.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  such  an 
order  was  actually  issued  m  relation  to  the  house* of  General  John 
S.  Preston. 

The  Ursuline  Convent  Burned 

The  Ursuline  Convent  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  and  the  proof  re- 
ferred to  comes  from  a  revered  and  honored  member  of  that  holy 
sisterhood — the  Mother  Superior — ^and  it  is  subjoined  in  her  own 
words : 

"'Our  convent  was  consumed  in  the  general  conflagration  of 
Columbia.  Ourselves  and  pupils  were  forced  to  fly,  leaving  provi- 
sions, clothing  and  almost  everything.  We  spent  the  night  in  the  open 
air  in  the  churchyard.  On  the  following  morning  General  Sherman 
made  a  visit,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  burning  of  our  convent,  dis- 
claimed the  act,  attributing  it  to  the  intoxication  of  his  soldiers  and 
told  me  to  choose  any  house  in  town  for  a  convent  and  it  should  be 
ours.  He  deputed  his  adjutant  general,  Colonel  Ewing,  to  act  in  his 
stead.  Colonel  Ewing  reminded  me  of  General  Sherman's  offer  to 
give  me  any  house  in  Columbia  we  might  choose  for  a  convent.  "We 
have  thought  of  it,"-  said  we,  "and  of  asking  for  General  Preston's 
house  which  is  large."  "That  is  where  General  Logan  holds  his  head- 
quarters," said  he,  "and  orders  have  already  been  given,  I  know,  to 
bum  it  on  tomorrow  evening;  but  if  you  say  you  will  take  it  for  a  con- 
vent I  will  speak  to  the  General  and  the  order  will  be  countermanded," 
On  the  following  morning,  after  many  inquiries,  we  learned  from  the 
officer  in  charge  (General  Perry,  I  think),  that  his  orders  were  to  fire 
it  unless  the  Sisters  were  in  actual  possession  of  it,  but  if  even  a  de- 
tachment of  Sisters  were  in  it,  it  should  be  spared  on  their  account. 
Accordingly  we  took  possession  of  it,  although  fires  were  already 
kindled  near,  and  the  servants  were  carrying  off  the  bedding  and 
furniture,  in  view  of  the  house  being  consigned  to  the  flames.' 

Gratifying  the  General 

"Aithougn  orders  for  the  actual  burning  of  the  town  may  not  have 
been  given,  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman  certainly  believed  that 
its  destruction  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him.  That  such  was  their 
impression  we  have  from  the  authority  of  a  personage  not  less  distin- 
guished than  the  officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  of  invaders 
next  after  the  commander-in-chief  himself.  The  proof  is  beyond  im- 
peachment. It  comes  from  the  honored  pastor  of  one  of  our  city 
churches  (the  Rev.  P.  J.  Shand),  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  and  it  is  thus  expressed  in  his  written  statement  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  committee: 

"  *As  well  as  I  recollect,  November,  1865,  I  went  in  company  with 
a  friend,  to  see  General  Howard,  at  his  headquarters  in  Charleston,  on 
matters  of  business.  Before  we  left  the  conversation  turned  On  the 
destruction  of  Columbia.  General  Howard  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
occurrence  and  added  the  following  words:  "Though  General  Sher- 
man did  not -order  the  burning  of  the  town,  yet  somehow  or  other, 
the  men  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  if  they  destroyed  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina  it  would  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  General  Sherman.'* 
These  were  his  words  in  the  order  in  which  I  set  them  forth.  I  noted 
them  down  as  having  great  significance,  and  they  are  fresh  in-  my 
memory  as  they  were  immediately  after  they  were  spoken.  My  friend 
(whose  recollection  accords  fully  with  my  own)  and  myself,  on  our 
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way  heme,  talked  the  matter  over,  and  could  not  but  be  strode  by  the 
two  following  facts:  First,  that  although  General  Howard  said  diat 
General  Sherman  did  not  order  the  burning,  he  did  not  state  that 
General  Sherman  gave  orders  that  the  city  should  not  be  burned 
Second,  it  was  surprising,  if  General  Sherman  was  opposed  to  the 
burning,  that  his  opposition  should  have  been  so  disguised,  as  to  lead 
to  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  his  soldiery,  that  the  act,  so  far  from 
incurring  his  disapprobation  or  censure,  would  be  a  source  to  him  of 
peculiar  gratification.' 

The  "Burxixg  Cottox''  Myth 

"The  cotton  bales  in  the  town  had  been  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
wide  streets  in  order  to  be  burned,  to  orevent  Aeir  falling  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  invaders.  But  upon  (jeneral  Hampton  suggesting  that 
this  might  endanger  the  town,  and  that  as  the  Soudi  Carolina  Radmd 
had  bera  destroyed  the  cotton  could  not  be  removed.  General  Beaure- 
gard, upon  this  representation,  directed  General  Hampton  to  issue  an 
order  that  the  cotton  should  not  be  burned.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  in  the  written  statement  of  General  Beaur^[ard  himself. 
Accordingly,  and  in  due  time,  the  order  forbidding  the  burning  of  the 
cotton  was  issued  to  General  Hampton  and  communicated  to  tihe  Qm- 
federate  troops.  The  officer  then  acting  as  General  Hanqitoo's  ad- 
jutant (Captain  Rawlins  Lowndes)  speaks  as  follows: 

''  'Soon  after  General  Hampton  assumed  command  of  the  cavaliy, 
which  he  did  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  he  told  me  dutt 
General  Beauregard  had  determined  not  to  burn  die  cotton,  as  the 
Yankees  had  destroyed  the  railroad,  and  directed  me  to  issue  an  order 
that  no  cotton  should  be  fired.  This  I  did  at  once,  and  the  same  order 
was  extended  to  the  cavalry*  throughout  their  march  through  Soodi 
and  North  Carolina.* 

"The  general  oflScer  commanding  the  division  forming  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Confederate  ca\-alr>-  (General  M.  C.  Butler)  deposes: 
'That  he  was  personally  present  with  the  rear  squadron  of  this  divi- 
sion; that  Lieutenant-General  Wade  Hampton  withdrew  simulta- 
neously ^-ith  him  ^nth  a  party  of  this  deponent's  conunand.  and  that 
General  Hamptoh.  on  the  morning  of  the  evacuation  and  the  day 
pre\'ious,  directed  him  that  the  cotton  must  not  be  set  on  fire ;  and  tins 
order.'  he  added.  *wzs  communicated  to  the  entire  division  and  strictly 
observed.' " 

.And  much  more  testimonv  to  the  effect  that  not  one  bale  of  cotton 
had  been  fired  by  the  Confederate  troops  when  they  withdrew  from 
Columbia,  and  that  all  their  commanders  had  even  warned  soldiers 
and  civilians  of  the  danger  from  the  ver>-  presence  of  the  inflammable 
stuflF.  The  only  building  on  fire  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  was 
the  depot  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  which  had  caught  fire  acci- 
dentally from  the  explosion  of  some  ammunition;  and  this  inconse- 
quential fire  burned  out  \%-ithout  extending  to  other  buildings. 

On  this  point,  the  committee's  report  continues:  "Shortly  after 
the  first  detachment  of  General  Sherman's  troops  had  entered  the 
town,  and  whilst  the  men  were  seated  or  reclining  on  the  cotton  bales 
in  Main  Street,  and  passing  to  and  fro  along  them  with  lighted  cigars 
and  pipes,  the  row  of  cotton  bales  between  Washington  and  Lady 
streets  caught  fire,  the  bales  being  badly  packed  ^-ith  the  cotton  pro- 
truding from  them.  The  flames  extended  swiftly  over  the  cotton  and 
the  fire  companies  i^nth  their  engines  were  called  out  and  by  I  o'dodc 
P.  M.  the  fire  was  effectually  extinguished."      Other  fires  among  the 
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cotton  bales,  in  the  jail  and  elsewhere  were  extinguished  during  the 
day,  and  the  general  conflagration  did  not  commence  until  midnight. 
"The  cotton,"  it  is  testified  and  proved  by  Mr,  F.  J,  Scott,  "instead  of 
burning  the  houses  was  burned  by  them." 

Other  testimony  than  that  already  given  was  adduced  to  the  effect 
that  both  Generals  Sherman  and  Howard  claimed  their  men  got  be- 
yond their  control  because  they  had  been  supplied  with  whiskey,  but 
no  reference  was  made  to  the  firing  of  the  cotton  bales  as  a  cause 
of  the  general  conflagration. 

On  the  day  after  the  fire,  deposed  the  mayor,  "General  Sherman 
sent  for  me.  I  went  to  see  him  about  i  o'clock.  He  met  me  very 
cordially,  and  said  that  he  regretted  very  much  that  our  city  was 
burned  and  that  it  was  my  fault.  I  asked  him  how?  He  said  in 
suffering  ardent  spirits  to  be  left  in  the  city  after  it  was  evacuated. 
Saying,  'Who  could  command  drunken  soldiers?'  There  was  no  allu- 
sion made  to  General  Hampton,  to  accident  or  to  cotton," 

"On  the  succeeding  day,"  continues  the  report,  "Sunday,  19th  Feb- 


Phesent  Day  Ruins  of  Millwood 


ruary,  1865,  the  mayor  and  six  of  the  citizens  visited  General  Sherman 
in.  order  to  obtain  food  for  the  subsistence  of  the  women  and  children, 
until  communication  could  be  had  with  the  country.  General  Sherman, 
upon  that  occasion,  talked  much.  'In  the  course  of  his  discourse,' 
deposes  one  of  the  gentlemen  (Mr.  Edwin  I.  Scott)  'he  referred  to 
the  burning  of  the  city,  admitting  that  it  was  done  by  his  troops,  but 
excusing  them  because,  as  he  alleged,  they  had  been  made  drunk  by 
our  citizens,  one  of  whom  a  druggist,  he  said,  had  brought  a  pail  full 
of  spirits  to  them  on  their  arrival.      ♦     *     ♦ 

"As  evidences  of  the  general  distress  and  suffering  which  resulted 
from  the  sack  and  burning  of  our  city,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
adjoining  country,  the  committee  refer  to  the  fact,  established  by 
unimpeachable  testimony,  that  for  about  three  months  daily  rations, 
consisting  generally  of  a  pint  of  meal  and  a  small  allowance  of  poor 
beef  for  each  person,  were  dealt  out  at  Columbia,  to  upwards  of  8,000 
sufferers," 

"Within  a  few  miles  of  Columbia,"  says  another  narrative,  "from 
two  to  Ave  miles,  it  was  girdled  by  beautiful  country  seats,  such  as 
those  of  the  Hampton  family — Millwood — a  place  famous  of  yore 
for  its  charm  and  elegance  of  society,  its  frank  hospitality  and  the 
lavish  bounty  of  its  successive  hosts.    The  destruction  of  this  family 
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seat  of  opulence,  and  grace,  and  hospitality,  will  occasion  sensation 
(written  in  1865  for  the  Columbia  Daily  Phoenix)  in  European 
countries,  no  less  than  in  our  own,  among  those  who  have  enjoyed  its 
grateful  privileges,  as  guests,  in  better  days. 

"The  beautiful  country  seats  of  Mr.  Secretary  Trenholm,  Dr.  John 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Thomas  Stark,  Colonel  Thomas  Taylor,  Captain  James 
U.  Adams,  Mr.  C.  P.  Pelham  (Mill  Creek)  and  many  more,  all  sharcxl 
the  fate  of  Millwood.  All  were  robbed  and  ruined,  then  given  to  the 
flames ;  and  from  these  places  were  carried  off  all  horses,  mules,  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  stock  of  every  sort ;  and  the  provisions,  not  carried  off 
were  destroyed." 

It  has  since  been  ascertained  by  careful  investigators  and  local  his- 
torians that  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  fire,  which  continued 
until  the  following  Monday,  involved  eighty-four  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  blocks  or  squares,  and  these  contained  over  five  hun- 
dred edifices,  including  five  churches,  five  banking  houses,  two  hotels, 
the  convent,  foundries,  factories  and  depots.  Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Main  Street,  north  of  the  State  House,  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  ruins  appeared.  The  government  armory,  powder  mills 
and  other  property  of  the  city  and  State,  the  old  State  House ;  the  cot- 
ton cord,  stocking  and  sword  manufactories,  the  gas  works  and  the 
buildings  at  the  Fair  Grounds  were  all  in  ruins.  Among  the  losses 
to  the  reading  and  artistic  world  were  the  Legislative  Library  of 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  and  the  priceless  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, books,  paintings  and  statuary  of  the  Drs.  O'Connell  and  Rob- 
ert W.  Gibbes,  stored  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  in  the  mansion  of  the 
last  named.  Dr.  Gibbes's  historical  collection  was  particularly  rare  and 
rich.* 

In  his  Memoirs  (Vol.  II,  p.  287),  published  in  1892,  General  Sher- 
man denies  that  the  fire  which  burned  Columbia  was  deliberately 
planned  and  executed.  "This  is  not  true,"  he  continues,  "it  was  ac- 
cidental and,  in  my  judgment,  began  with  the  cotton  which  General 
Hampton's  men  had  set  fire  to  on  leaving  the  city  (whether  by  his 
orders  or  not,  is  not  material),  which  fire  was  partially  subdued  early 
in  the  day  by  our  men ;  but,  when  night  came,  the  high  wind  fanned 
it  again  into  full  blaze,  carried  it  ag^ainst  the  frame  houses,  which 
caught  like  tinder,  and  soon  spread  beyond  our  control. 

"This  whole  subject,"  continues  General  Sherman,  "has  since  been 
thoroughly  and  judicially  investigated,  in  some  cotton  cases,  by  the 
mixed  commission  on  American  and  British  claims  under  the  Treaty 
of  Washingrton,  which  commission  failed  to  award  a  Verdict  in  favor 
of  the  English  claimants,  and  thereby  settled  the  fact  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  in  Columbia,  during  that  night  did  not  result  from 
the  acts  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States— ^that  is  to 
say,  from  my  army.  In  my  official  report  of  this  conflasrration,  I  dis- 
tinctly charged  it  to  General  Wade  Hampton,  and  confess  I  did  so 
pointedly,  to  shake  the  faith  of  his  people  in  him,  for  he  was  in  tm 
opinion  boastful,  and  professed  to  be  the  special  champion  of  Soutii 
Carolina." 

The  "Home  Letters"  of  General  Sherman,  published  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  and  long  after  his  death,  with  the  sanction  of  sut- 
viving  members  of  his  family,  do  not  contain  a  single  communication 
from  South  Carolina,  or  references  to  Columbia.     Its  burning  and 

*  See  pamphlet  issued  by  John  D.  Caldwell,  secretary  C(5luinbia  Board  of 
Trade  in  1871. 
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the  devastation  of  South  Carolina,  excepting  a  single  reference  to 
an  incident  at  Cheraw,  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  are  dropped  from 
the  record,  although  they  comprise  the  most  dramatic  and  fiercely- 
discussed  feature  of  his  entire  march  through  the  Southern  States. 

That  letters  reached  the  North  from  correspondents  in  the  Fed- 
eral Army  is  beyond  question,  the  great  New  York  newspapers  con- 
tain many  such  communications,  as  anyone  can  readily  discover  by  a 
visit  to  the  library  of  Columbia  University.  Surely  if  newspaper  cor- 
respondents could  communicate  with  the  great  metropolitan  dailies, 
the  General  of  the  Army  could  communicate  with  his  family!  Who 
is  responsible  for  this  "break,"  from  Georgia  to  North  Carolina — the 
general  when  he  was  alive,  or  the  family,  after  he  passed  away? 


Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Commander  op  Last  Confederate  Army 

Sherman's  march  northward  to  Winnsboro,  Florence,  Chesterfield, 
Cheraw,  with  skirmishes  and  delaying  engagements,  largely  between 
the  cavalry  of  Butler  and  Kilpatrick,  were  events  in  the  ravages  com- 
mitted in  the  up-country  by  the  enem^  for  about  two  weeks  after  the 
Federals  burned  Columbia.  Continumg  his  march  northward,  Sher- 
man's left  wing  reached  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  on  the  i  ith  of  March. 

The  South  Carolina  troops  hung  about  the  skirts  of  the  invading 
army  in  North  Carolina. 

AVERYSBORO 

Sherman  spent  three  days  at  Fayetteville  and  then  beginning  to 
fear  serious  trouble  from  the  concentration  of  the  Confederate  forces 
in  his  front  under  Johnston,  he  began  a  movement  toward  Golds- 
boro,  ordering  Schofield  to  join  him  there.  Hampton  steadily  resisted 
his  advance  on  the  15th  (March)  and  the  next  d^  Hardee  was  en- 
countered at  Averysboro.  Hardee  tried  to  check  Sherman's  advance 
so  as  to  give  Johnston  time  to  concentrate  his  army. 
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On  the  first  of  Hardee's  two  lines  was  posted  Col.  Alfred  Rhett's 
brigade  of  regulars  from  the  defences  of  Charleston,  supported  by  a 
battery  of  light  artillery  and  some  of  Hampton's  cavalry. 

*  "After  repulsing  with  slaughter  two  attacks  and  maintaining  the 
front  line  for  several  hours,  the  command  fell  back  to  the  second  line, 
which  General  Hardee  held,  driving  back  the  enemy.  Our  loss  was 
computed  at  500.  That  of  the  enemy  according  to  prisoners'  accounts 
amounted  to  3200." 

Colonel  Rhett  was  captured  by  the  enemy ;  Capt.  Henry  R.  Lesesne 
and  Lieuts.  Oscar  La  Borde  and  Henry  M.  Stuart  t  were  killed. 

Bentonville,  the  Last  Great  Battle 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Averysboro,  Hardee's  command 
was  hurried  on  to  join  Johnston's  Army,  and  on  the  19th,  three  days 


The  Bennett  Hoise,  Where  tfie  Surrender  Occurred 

later,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  the  last  great  battle  of  the 
war.  "Elliott's  Brigade,  which  with  Rhett's  Brigade  composed  Tallia- 
ferro's  division,  struck  the  Federal  line  of  battle  bristling  with  men  and 
artiUer>'.  It  wa^  subjected  to  terrific  fire  which  caused  it  to  break  in 
confusion  and  retreat  through  Rhett's  Brigade  of  regulars.  "It  was 
then,"'  says  Capt.  Charles  Inglesby.  "that  the  splendid  discipline  of  the 
brigade  of  regulars  most  signally  showed  itself.  The  officers  sprang 
in  front  of  their  companies,  commanding,  "Steady,  men!'  As  soon  as 
the  field  in  front  was  dear,  the  brigade  advanced  in  line  of  battle  to 
the  charge.  Three  times  did  this  little  brigade  advance  over  this  field 
strewing  it  with  their  dead  and  wounded  until,  a  mere  handful,  they 
were  ordered   by   their  division   commander   to   fall  back."     "What 

■"Mililary  Operations  of  General  Beau  regard."^  Roman. 
i  .\  bronze  tablet  with  a  portrait  in  his  relief  01  this  gallant  young  officer 
has  been  placed  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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mieht  not  have  been  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Benton ville/'  asks 
Col.  Roman,  Gen.  Beauregard's  biographer,  "if  to  Bragg's  and 
Hardee's  forces  and  to  the  small  portion  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
there  present,  had  been  added  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia; or,  if,  without  them,  Gen.  Johnston's  forces  had  really 
amounted  to  49,868  men  as  General  Badeau  assert;^  in  his  'Military 
History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant !' "  In  the  defense  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
and  of  Kinston,  Hagood's  and  Manigault's  South  Carolina  brigades 
fought  with  their  accustomed  valor  against  hopeless  odds. 

At  length,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  overpowering  numbers, 
cut  off  alike  from  continued  supplies  of  ammunition,  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  ragged,  hungry,  but  still  proud  army,  under  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  was  surrendered  to  Sherman  at  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  26th  of  April,  1865,  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  agreed 
upon  between  Lee  and  Grant  at  Appomattox. 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  terms  of  the  Sherman-Johnston  con- 
vention of  April  1 8th  were  the  most  liberal  and  generous  offered  by 
any  Federal  commander  during  the  War  of  Secession,  and  Sherman 
would  have  complied  with  them  to  the  letter,  had  not  his  action  been 
disapproved  by  the  government  at  Washington.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
the  two  Shermans,  one  the  proud  leader  of  one  of  the  most  barbar- 
ous marches  in  modern  history,  and  the  other  a  great  generous  leader 
who  was  more  than  merciful  to  a  fallen  foe. 

For  a  week  previous  to  the  surrender,  at  Greensboro,  of  the  last 
Confederate  army  in  the  East,  President  Davis  had  been  journeying 
southward  accompanied  by  his  family  and  some  of  the  members  of 
his  cabinet,  and  General  Wade  Hampton  endeavored  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  head  of  his  government.  He  offered  to  continue  the  war  and 
reorganize  an  army  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.*  But,  for  several 
days,  efforts  to  communicate  with  each  other  were  futile.  Finally 
they  met  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  President  Davis  approved 
the  plan  of  the  brave  South  Carolina  general. 

"Having  received  this  authorization  from  his  commander-in- 
chief,"  continues  Wells,  "Hampton  returned  to  Hillsboro  to  carry  out 
the  plan  agreed  upon,  arriving  there  at  11  o'clock  P.  M.,  April  26th, 
and  found  that  the  army  had  surrendered.  This  defeated  the  plan, 
for  Hampton,  of  course,  recognized  that  the  convention  entered  into 
by  Johnston  and  Sherman  included  his  command — ^the  entire  cavalry 
corps  present.  He  then  informed  General  Johnston  that,  being  absent 
at  the  time  under  special  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  embraced  in  the  surrender,  and  that  he  would 
at  once  endeavor  to  join  Mr.  Davis,  but  would  take  none  of  his  com- 
mand with  him.  Learning  that  a  large  part  of  his  men  had  refused 
to  surrender  and  had  left  the  camp,  he  sent  a  courier  after  them  with 
orders  to  halt  until  he  could  come  up  with  them,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
midnight  left  his  headquarters  accompanied  by  several  of  his  staff  and 
seventeen  scouts  and  couriers.  At  sunrise  he  came  up  with  the  men 
to  whom  he  had  sent  orders  to  halt,  and  beso'ught  them  to  prove  them- 
selves then,  as  they  had  done  throughout  the  war,  good  soldiers,  by 
obesang  the  command  of  General  Johnston  by  whom  they  had  been 
surrendered  as  part  of  his  army.  He  assured  them,  in  most  affecting 
words,  that  he  knew  they  were  ready  to  share  his  fate,  but  that  this 

*See  Hampton's  letters  to  President  Davis  in  "Hampton  and  Reconstruc- 
tion," by  Edward  L.  Wells. 
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they  could  not  honorably  do,  as  they  had  been  surrendered  with  the 
army,  but  that  he  himself  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  could  therefore  join  him.  The  writer  was  not 
present,  but  has  been  informed  by  those  who  were  there,  that  it  was  a 
most  impressive  and  pathetic  scene — old  soldiers,  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces  and  many  sobbing  like  children,  the  General's  eyes 
wet  and  his  voice  shaking  with  emotion. 

"After  having  thus  taken  leave  of  his  old  comrades,  many  of  whom 
had  been  with  him  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Hampton  pushed 
on  toward  Charlotte,  accompanied  only  by  the  men  attached  to  his 
headquarters  originally  following  him  from  camp,  expecting  to  find 
Mr.  Davis  at  that  place,  but  on  reaching  there  in  the  evening  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  left  for  Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant.  Leaving  his  escort,  whose  horses  were  tired  out, 
at  Charlotte,  Hampton  procured  a  fresh  horse  and  at  once  pressed  on 
to  Yorkville,  swimming  the  Catawba  River  during  the  night  and  ar- 
riving at  Yorkville  at  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  only  to  find  that  Mr.  Davis 
was  reported  gone  to  Abbeville,  S.  C.  Thus  disappointed  in  overtak- 
ing Mr.  Davis  and  not  knowing  his  plans  of  route,  Hampton  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  him  by  General  Wheeler,  whom  he  met  at  York- 
ville, and  also  sent  two  couriers  with  communications  for  him,  but  all 
these  failed  of  reaching  him. 

"Thus  faithful  to  the  last,  but  hearing  nothing  further  from  Mr. 
Davis,  General  Hampton  eventually  accepted  a  parole  in  accordance 
with  General  Lee's  views  that  resistance  was  to  cease,  and  from  that 
moment  there  was  no  man,  South  or  North,  more  sincere  in  accepting 
the  legitimate  results  of  the  war,  or  in  using  his  influence  more  con- 
scientiously to  bring  about  a  Union  restored  in  good  faith  and  fra- 
ternal feeling." 

With  the  desertion  of  Richmond  as  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
its  treasury  was  temporarily  established  at  Anderson,  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  State.  When  Sherman  learned  that  President 
Davis  was  escaping  toward  the  southern,  through  upper  South  Caro- 
lina, his  cavalry  commands  were  instructed,  if  possible  to  intercept 
him.  It  was  finally  ascertained  that  he  had  reached  Abbeville,  and  on 
its  way  toward  the  Savannah  River  to  capture  the  former  president  of 
the  Confederacy  a  Federal  force  of  cavalry  swept  into  Anderson. 
There,  on  May  i,  1865,  the  money  printing  presses  of  the  Confederacy 
were  captured,  with  a  large  number  of  notes.  The  clerks  were  dis- 
missed, dispersing  to  every  state  in  the  South. 

When  both  the  clerks  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  finally 
reached  their  homes,  they  found  General  Gillmore  dominating  their 
beloved  State  and  issuing  his  commands  from  Hilton  Head.  Governor 
Magrath  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Fort  Pulaski,  Savannah,  and  all 
dvil  authority  was,  for  the  time,  overshadowed  by  the  military  force 
of  the  Federal  government. 


CHAPTER  LII 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

While  the  Confederate  soldiers  fought  with  unflinching  valor  on 
many  great  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  their  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  labored  unceasingly,  in  the  long  hours  of  waiting  and  dread, 
to  do  their  utmost  in  upholding  the  Southern  cause. 

Carlo  Botta,  the  Italian  historian  in  his  "History  of  the  War  for  In- 
dependence," pays  a  tribute  to  the  Carolina  women  of  the  Revolution 
of  1776  which  applies,  without  the  change  of  a  word,  to  their  de- 
scendants in  1861-65.  Botta  said :  "In  that  fierce  struggle,  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  women  of  Carolina  presented  an 
example  of  fortitude  more  than  manly.  I  know  not  the  histoiy, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  has  recorded  a  story  of  devotion  exceeding 
or  equaling  that  exhibited  by  these  heroic  beings  to  their  American 
country.  Far  from  considering  the  epithet  a  reproach,  they  gloried 
and  exalted  in  the  name  of  Rebel  women.  *  *  *  Their  example 
was  inspiring,  and  it  is  owing  principally  to  the  firmness  of  these 
patriotic  Carolinians  that  the  name,  as  well  as  the  love  of  liberty,  was 
not  extinguished  in  the  Southern  States." 

Varied  Activities  of  Women 

In  none  of  the  Southern  States  did  the  women — and  in  this  dass 
is  included  many  who,  in  years,  were  girls  only— enter  into  the  woric 
of  physical  alleviation  and  moral  inspiration  with  more  zest  or  un- 
waving  loyalty  than  those  of  South  Carolina.  The  act  of  secession 
was  still  in  its  early  infancy  when  the  Women's  Relief  Associations, 
Hospital  Associations,  sewing  circles,  and  scores  of  other  organiza- 
tions were  organized  throughout  the  State,  and  as  the  war  advanced 
and  demands  from  the  battlefields  from  stricken  soldiers  poured  in 
upon  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  tears  they  were  stimulated  to  greater 
and  greater  labors  of  love. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  "Sanitary"  or  "Christian  Com- 
mission," heavily  endowed  by  leading  capitalists  and 'supplied  with 
government  funds,  brought  nourishing  food  and  medicine  to  the 
wounded  or  fever-stricken  Confederate.  Not  in  South  Carolina 
alone,  but  south  of  the  Potomac  it  was  the  mission  of  woman  to 
attempt  and  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  to  successfully  perform 
this  self-imposed  and  unprecedented  task. 

During  the  last  of  the  war  when  South  Carolina  had  scarcely 
an  able-bodied  man  in  civil  life,  it  was  the  women  who  upheld  the 
morale  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  long  after  many  of  the  stronger 
sex  knew,  in  their  hearts,  that  the  Southern  cause  was  lost. 

An  Appeal  to  England  for  Help  in  1864 

The  spirit  of  the  women  of  South  Carolina  is  well  shown  in  a 
circular  dated  May  31,  1864,  and  signed  by  Mrs.  John  Fisher,  of 
Columbia,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Snowden,  of  Charleston,  and  other  ladies 
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prominent  in  such  work,  appealing  to  Southern  sympathizers  in  Eng- 
land for  help  in  support  of  a  bazaar  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  State 
capital.  The  paper  is  addressed  "to  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  States"  and,  after  some  opening  statements,  continues 
thus:  'To  those  abroad  under  whose  eyes  this  appeal  shall  fall, 
and  who  may  not  possess  that  local  knowledge  necessary  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  our  social  and  political  conditions,  a  few  words 
of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

"It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
Confederate  States  between  the  ages  of  i8  and  45  is  in  the  army. 
That  the  States  from  which  they  are  drawn  embrace  an  area  larger 
than  Europe;  that  the  armies  of  our  invaders  are  hurled  against 
our  entire  border  from  Northern  Virginia  to  Texas,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  in  every  section 
battles  have  been  fought  which,  in  frequency  and  numbers  engaged, 
and  in  the  loss  of  life,  are  without  parallel.  In  this  vast  theatre  of  the 
exhibition  of  passion  and  of  suffering,  it  will  be  perceived  that  great 
numbers  of  wounded  soldiers  must  necessarily  be  continually  passing 
to  and  fro  on  our  railroads  to  their  homes  and  in  every  staee  ot 
suffering  and  distress.  This  is  especially  true,  as  at  the  day  of  this 
writing,  when  ^reat  battles  have  just  been  fought.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, such  penods  are  not  rare.  They  follow  each  other  with  such 
fearful  rapidity  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  youths  imder 
twenty  years  of  age  who  have  passed  through  a  greater  number  of- 
battles  than  the  veterans  of  Marlborough  or  Napoleon. 

"The  pressure  of  such  sad  realities  impose  upon  the  people  through 
whose  States  these  soldiers  pass  the  duty  to  provide  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  their  relief.  Wayside  homes  and  hospitals  have,  therefore, 
been  established  where  their  wounds  are  dressed,  food  and  lodging 
are  provided,  and  everything  possible  is  done  for  their  comfort. 
These  establishments,  dispersed  throughout  our  extensive  country,  re 

?[uire  large  outlays  of  money,  and  especially  a  supply  of  many  com- 
orts,  such  as  groceries,  bedclothing,  etc.,  which  it  is  difficult  to  pro< 
cure  in  the  Confederacy. 

"The  Navy  constitutes  another  demand  upon  our  services.  Though 
less  exposed  in  battle,  the  seartien  are  frequently  much  in  want  of 
shoes  and  clothing,  which  are  not  supplied  by  the  Government.  Their 
wants  it  is  our  anxious  desire  to  supply  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power." 
The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  goods  of  all  sorts  was  sent  from  England  and  successfully  "ran 
the  blockade"  at  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  and  the  devoted  women 
held  the  last  "Bazaar"  in  Columbia  late  in  January,  1865 — though 
weeks  before  the  torches  of  Sherman's  men  left  the  beautiful  dty  of 
Columbia  in  ruin  and  desolation. 

Typical  Women  of  the  Confederacy 

Where  all  were  so  faithful  and  brave,  it  seems  an  act  of  injustice 
to  individualize.  Those  named  are  instanced  as  illustrative  of  the 
general  record  of  their  sex — women,  further,  who  had  an  unusually 
wide  acquaintance,  were  intelligent,  energetic,  resourceful  and  broad 
of  sympathy.  Besides  Mrs.  Jane  Fisher  of  Columbia  and  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Snowden  of  Charleston,  there  were  Mrs.  D.  J.  McCord,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell Bryce,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Elmore,  the  Misses  Stark,  Mrs.  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  George  Howe,  Miss  Kate  Hampton,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Adams, 
Mrs.  Macfie,  Mrs.  John  McKenzie,  Miss  Isabel  Martin,  Mrs.  John 
Le  Conte  and  Miss  Lucy  Green  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mani- 
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gault,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Huger,  Miss  Laura  Porter,  Mrs.  Sallie  F.  Chapin, 
Miss  Annie  Simpson,  Miss  Hester  Drayton,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Conner, 
Miss  Blamyer,  Mrs.  George  Robertson  and  Miss  E.  P.  Hayne  of 
Charleston,  and  women  of  the  same  type  in  every  town  and  village 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  'McCord,  a  brilliant  woman  whose  mind  was  of  masculine 
cast,  became  widely  known  for  her  numerous  activities  and  power  of 
organization. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  other  Catholic  orders  accomplished 
much  commendable  work  in  the  way  of  nursing  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  both  in  South  Carolina  and  at  the  battle  fronts  in  other 
states.  There  are  those  still  living  who  remember  the  tender  heart, 
the  winning  personality  and  the  good  management  of  Mother  Theresa 
(Mary  Theresa  Barry),  superioress  of  the  Charleston  Convent  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  At  one  period  of  the  war  she,  and  five  other 
Sisters  under  her,  were  called  to  Virginia  to  care  for  disabled  Con- 
federate soldiers.  Mother  Theresa  lived  until  1900  and  was  a  much 
beloved  character. 

Two  Up-Country  Women 

Of  the  representative  women  outside  of  the  large  cities  who 
bravely  and  persistently  sustained  the  cause  were  Miss  Maiy  Ann 
Buie  and  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Rowe.  Miss  Buie,  who  was  a  North  Caro- 
lina woman,  spent  the  four  years  of  the  war  in  Aiken  and  Edgefield 
counties.  Although  she  was  a  woman  of  considerable  means  she 
spent  all  she  possessed  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers, 
when  they  returned  sick  or  wounded,  buying  and  raising  supplies  to 
send  to  the  front.  She  was  a  poor  woman  in  1865.  Being  well  edu- 
cated, after  the  war  she  opened  a  seminary  at  Edgefield,  where  she 
died  of  some  infectious  disease,  and,  as  stated,  by  one  of  her  Upp- 
raphers  "was  buried  in  the  darkness  of  night"  in  the  Methodist  Chuidi 
yard  there. 

Mrs.  Rowe,  of  Orangeburg,  was  of  an  old  Virginia  family  and 
was  the  wife  of  Donald  C.  Rowe.  The  Orangeburg  district  was  in- 
tensely patriotic,  and  the  Rowes  (including  two  daughters)  wete 
prominent  in  all  the  relief  movements  of  the  war.  They  lost  aD 
their  property  soon  after  the  war  closed,  and  Mrs.  Rowe  also  died 
a  poor  woman.    Her  death  occurred  at  Orangeburg,  in  1884. 

Miss  Buie  and  Mrs.  Rowe  were  particularly  actiVe  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  wayside  homes  and  hospitals;  and  wete 
familiar  figures  to  all  the  railroad  men  of  the  State,  traveling,  as  Aey 
did,  up  and  down  all  the  lines  (when  in  operation)  in  their  efforts 
to  relieve  any  traveling  soldiers  who  might  need  their  services. 

A  South  Carolina  Molly  Stark 

Hundreds  of  stories  are  in  print,  showing  how  the  women  of  tfie 
Confederacy  completely  sunk  themselves  in  the  cause.  Many  are 
pathetic;  some  have  the  element  of  humor.  The  Columbia  South 
Carolinian  of — sometime  in  1863 — tells  the  story:  "Every  school  boy 
knows  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  heroine  who  tore  up  her 
flannel  petticoat  to  make  cartridges ;  but  Molly  Stark  has  her  rival. 

"A  few  days  ago  a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  arrived  at  Chester, 
S.  C,  and,  as  our  women  always  do.  they  bestowed  upon  them  every 
attention,  gave  them  food,  rest,  and  rebandaged  their  wounds.  It 
appears,  however,  one  day  all  the  bandages  were  exhausted  before 
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all  the  soldiers  were  supplied,  whereupon  Mrs.  Margaret  Gaston 
(whose  noble  husband.  Captain  Lucius  Gaston,  had  given  his  Ufe 
for  the  cause),  with  a  combination  of  ingenuity,  patriotism,  impulse 
and  generosity  common  to  the  gentler  sex,  stepped  aside,  loo^ned 
her  petticoat,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  lifted  her  pretty  feet  out 
of  it  and,  tearing  it  into  strips,  deliberately  proceeded  to  refdenish 
the  supply  of  bandages." 

The  Women  Pay  Tribute  to  the  Mem 

With  the  typical  generosity  and  sdf-foigetfulness  of  her  sex^  the 
fires  of  the  war  had  not  long  cooled  before  the  women  of  the  State 
felt  called  to  pay  formal  honor  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy, 
who,  in  the  order  and  passion  of  battle  had  given  their  lives  to  tne 
cause.  One  of  their  many  memorials  to  the  soldiers  of  South  Caro- 
lina stands  on  the  northern  plaza  of  the  State  House  rounds.  The 
beautiful  inscriptions  which  it  bears  were  prepared  by  William  Heniy 
Trescot,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  an  exquisite  prose  stylist  and  a 
well  known  American  diplomat  and  historian  of  American  diplomacy, 
who  died  in  1898.  It  was  found,  after  he  had  perfected  the  proposed 
inscriptions  for  three  sides  of  the  memorial,  that  only  two  could  be 
used. 

This  inscription  appears  on  the  north  side  of  the  granite  monu- 
ment surmounted  by  a  Confederate  soldier:  "This  monument  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  those  who,  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  birth, 
faithful  to  the  teachings  of  their  fathers,  constant  to  their  love  for 
the  State,  died  in  the  performance  of  their  duty;  who  have  |[lorified 
a  fallen  cause  by  the  simple  manhood  of  their  lives,  the  patient  en- 
durance of  suffering  and  the  heroism  of  death,  and  who  in  the  dark 
hours  of  imprisonment,  in  the  hopelessness  of  the  hospital,  in  the  short, 
sharp  agony  of  the  field,  found  support  and  consolation  in  the  belief 
that,  at  home,  they  would  not  be  forgotten." 

The  bronze  plate  on  the  south  side  of  the  monument  bears  the 
following  inscription:  "Let  the  stranger  who  may  in  future  times 
read  this  inscription,  recognize  that  these  were  men  whom  power 
could  not  corrupt,  whom  death  could  not  terrify,  whom  defeat  could 
not  dishonor,  and  let  their  virtues  plead  for  just  judgment  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  perished.  Let  the  South  Carolinian  of  another 
generation  remember  that  the  State  taught  them  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die,  and  that  from  her  broken  fortunes  she  has  preserved  for 
her  children  the  priceless  treasure  of  their  memories,  teaching  all 
who  may  claim  the  same  birthright  that  truth,  courage  and  patriotism 
endure  forever." 

The  following  are  the  lines  which  had  to  be  omitted,  but  pub- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  memorial:  "Those  for  whom 
they  died  inscribed  on  this  marble  the  solemn  record  of  their  sacri- 
fice, the  perpetual  gratitude  of  the  State  they  served,  the  undying 
affection  of  those  whose  lives  the  separation  of  death  has  shadowed 
with  an  everlasting  sorrow.  Scattered  over  the  battlefields  of  the 
South,  buried  in  remote  and  alien  graves,  ds^ng  unsoothed  by  Ac 
touch  of  familiar  and  household  hands,  their  names  are  graven  here 
to  recall  to  their  children  and  kinsmen  howworthilv  they  lived,  how 
nobly  they  died;  and  with  what  tender  reverence  tneir  memory  sur- 


vives." 


The  Men  Honor  the  Women 


So  many  years  have  passed  since  the  Confederate  War  and  its 
consequent  sufferings  and  tragedies  that  for  the  j'ounger  generation 
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of  South  Carolinians  those  times  had  become  a  chapter  of  historic 
memories  and  traditions  or  mere  records.  Yet  the  living  Confed- 
erate veterans  had  passed  along  their  admiration  and  gratitude  to  their 
descendants  for  the  countless  gracious  acts  of  the  women  of  war 
times.  Long  after  the  women  had  erected  the  memorial  to  the  Con- 
federate soldier,  the  men  reared  a  monument  to  the  South  Carolina 
women  of  the  Confederacy,  a  superb  bronze  statue,  by  Ruckstuhl, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  capitol  grounds.  It  was  not  unveiled  until 
April,  1912. 

The  inscriptions  upon  the  monument  were  from  the  gifted  pen 
of  William  E.  Gonzales  and  read  as  follows : 

"In  this  monument  generations  unborn  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
a  grateful  people  testifying  to  the  sublime  devotion  of  the  women  of 
South  Carolina  in  their  country's  need.  Their  unconquerable  spirit 
strengthened  the  thin  lines  of  gray.  Their  tender  care  was  solace 
to  the  stricken.  Reverence  for  God  and  unfailing  faith  in  a  righteous 
cause  inspired  heroism  that  survived  the  immolation  of  sons,  and 
courage  mat  bore  the  agony  of  suspense  and  the  shock  of  disaster. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Confederacy  may  be  forgotten,  but  the  fruits  of 
the  noble  service  of  the  daughters  of  the  South  are  our  perpetual 
heritage. 

"When  reverses  followed  victories,  when  want  displaced  plenty, 
when  mourning  for  the  flowers  of  Southern  manhood  darkened  count- 
less homes,  when  government  tottered  and  chaos  threatened,  the  women 
were  steadfast  and  unafraid.  They  were  unchanged  in  their  devo- 
tion, unshaken  in  their  patriotism,  tmwearied  in  ministrations,  un- 
complaining in  sacrifices.  Splendid  in  fortitude  the^  strove  while  they 
wept.  In  the  rebuilding  after  the  desolation  their  virtues  stood  as 
the  supreme  citadel  with  strong  towers  of  faith  and  hope,  around 
which  civilization  rallied  and  triumphed. 

"At  clouded  dawn  of  peace,  they  faced  the  futtire  undismayed 
by  problems  and  fearless  of  trials,  in  loving  effort  to  heal  their  coun- 
t^s  wounds,  and  with  conviction  that  from  the  ashes  of  ruin  would 
come  the  resurrection  of  truth  with  glorious  vindication." 


CHAPTER  LIII 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  WAR  OF  SECESSION 

By  J.  F.  J.  Caldwell 

When  we  brigade  officers  lost  our  commissions  by  the  transfer 
of  State  troops  to  Confederate  States  service,  I  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Third  South  Carolina  Infantry  Regiment,  then  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  next  on  duty  as  orderly  to  the  Colonel.  Our  democratic 
usages,  however,  enabled  me  to  have  quarters  in  the  tent  of  Major 
James  M.  Baxter  and  mess  with  the  field  and  staff  officers. 

Hazy  Recollection  of  Bull  Run 

That  regiment  was  not  engaged  in  either  of  the  battles  of  the  i8th 
and  2ist  of  July.  My  only  recollection  of  the  last  of  the  two  is  that 
I  heard  the  early  cannon  firing  and  later  musketry  along  Bull  Run; 
that,  despite  the  raging  fever  that  kept  me  at  the  wagon  train,  I 
staggered  out  several  times  to  an  open  eminence  near  by  and  watched 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  battle;  and  finally,  while  the  tide  was  still 
against  us,  flung  myself  in  utter  despair  on  the  ground  in  the  little 
fly-tent  provided  for  me.  and  fell  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. ,  When 
aroused  later  and  told  of  the  Confederate  victory,  I  was  too  puzzled 
for  some  time  to  comprehend  the  story.  About  ten  days  later,  at 
Flint  HiM.  Major  Baxter  handed  me  a  paper  certifying  that  I  had 
been  discharged  from  the  service.  To  my  question  how  this  had  come 
about,  he  laughed,  and  said.  "Oh!  Dr.  Ewart"  (the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment)  "and  I  were  unwilling  to  have  you  die  on  our  hands." 

Military  Secretary  of  First  South  Carolina 

Tn  March,  1862,  being  in  pretty  good  health,  I  prepared  to  go  back 
to  Virginia  and  enlist  again.  But  when  nearly  ready  to  start,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  cousin.  John  Caldwell  McLemore,  conveying 
an  inv'tntion  from  Col.  D.  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  First  South  Carolina 
Infantry,  to  come  to  him,  act  as  his  military  secretary,  bring  my  horse 
(which  he  would  forage V  and  take  quarters  with  McLemore.  the 
adjutant.  Colonel  Hamilton  afterwards  told  me  that,  while  interested 
in  me  from  accounts  of  me  by  McLemore  and  others,  the  chief  ele- 
ment leaHins:  to  the  invitation  was  \vs  affection  for  my  father.  Chan- 
cellor Caldwell,  then  twelve  years  deceased.  I  at  once  procured  a 
horse  and  joined  the  good  Colonel  and  mv  bosom  friend  McLemore, 
early  in  April,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.     • 

Gregg's  Brigade 

The  brijcrade  of  Brigadier-General  Maxcy  Gregg,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, formed  about  the  first  of  June,  consisted  of  five  South  Carolina 
regiments,  the  First,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Orr's  Regi- 
ment of  Rifles.    While  our  regiment  and  the  Rifles  moved  to  join  our 
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three  comrade  bodies,  a  balloon,  like  a  great  yellow  eye,  seemed  to 
inspect  us.  A  shot  from  "Long  Tom,"  a  gun  captured  at  First  Ma- 
nassas, soon  caused  a  very  rapid  descent  to  earth. 

Our  brigade,  with  the  rest  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  moved  out  of 
camp  early  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of  June,  arrived  just  across  the 
Chickahominy  River  from  Mechanicsville  about  dawn,  and  lay  there 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  awaiting  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  arrival  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  We  grew  very  impatient,  most  of  us  sweating  under  a 
burning  sun  and  hearing  no  battle  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
no  tidings  of  Jackson.  Finally,  A.  P.  Hill  moved  us  across  the  river 
and  engaged  the  enemy.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  Jackson 
did  not  strike  the  enemy's  flank.  As  it  was,  we  saw  nothing  of  him 
until  towards  noon  the  next  day,  when  he  introduced  himself  to  us  by 
an  artillery  fire  on  our  own  front  and  flank  while  we  pursued  Porter's 
retiring  forces.  Our  brigade  was  not  actually  engaged  in  Hill's  fruit- 
less assault  of  the  Beaver  Dam  intrenchments. 

At  Gaines's  Mill 

Description  of  the  great  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  on  the  27th  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  Just  after  the  artillery  fire  above 
mentioned,  I  saw  both  General  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  for  the  first 
time.  They  were  conversing.  I  rode  as  close  to  them  as  I  dared,  but 
could  hear  nothing  said  by  either  of  them.  General  Lee's  movement 
of  his  hands,  however,  indicated  the  movements  to  be  made  by  A.  P. 
Hill  and  Jackson,  respectively ;  ours  to  be  southeastward,  about  parallel 
with  the  Chickahominy,  and  Jackson's  northeastward.  We  were  soon 
engaged.  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  exceptionally  fine  fight- 
ing of  our  Rifle  regiment,  then  in  its  first  battle.  Sent  to  capture  or 
drive  off  an  annoying  battery  of  artillery,  it  struck  and  beat  two  lines, 
and  then  fought  desperately  a  third  line  of  New  York  Zouaves.  Of 
537  men  carried  into  action,  81  were  killed  and  234  wounded,  in  about 
half  an  hour.  A  member  of  the  Zouave  regiment  wrote  me,  years  ago, 
that  the  issue  between  it  and  the  Rifles  was  in  much  uncertainty  for 
some  minutes. 

Unaccountable  Stampede  Near  Orange  CoD^t  House 

Our  division  was  added  to  Jackson's  corps  just  before  his  brief 
campaign  terminating  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain.  The  South 
Carolina  brigade  was  not  engaged,  being  employed  as  guard  of  trains. 
We  had,  however,  an  unusual  experience  after  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  we  were  retiring  to  Orange  Court  House.  About  mid- 
night, while  we  lay  in  bivouac  on  the  roadside,  there  was  a  stampede 
of  troops  in  the  road.  Many  of  our  men,  awakened  by  men  running 
over  them,  joined  in  the  flight  through  the  woods.  When  I  rose  to 
my  knees,  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  gun  carried  at  the  trail,  and  then 
a  man  trod  on  my  right  hand,  and  imprinted  with  the  tacks  in  the  heel 
of  his  shoe  marks  which  I  carried  for  many  weeks.  Not  a  gun  was 
fired.  The  only  noise  I  heard,  except  the  rush  of  feet  and  iostling  of 
bushes,  was  much  inarticulate  exclamation.  We  never  could  account 
for  the  panic,  but  I  could  now  understand  better  than  formerly  the 
flight  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  that  of  the  Gauls  of  Brennus,  and 
that  of  Federal  troops  at  first  Manassas. 

When  we  were  resting  near  Manassas  Junction  Station,  on  27th 
of  August,  after  getting  between  John  Pope's  army  and  Washington, 
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and  some  Federal  prisoners  were  marched  past  us,  a  man  in  our 
column  sprang  up  and  caught  one  of  the  prisoners  by  the  collar.  In- 
stantly a  storm  of  indignant  denunciation  burst  from  the  lips  of  our 
men  about  them,  and  the  rude  assailant  let  loose  the  prisoner,  and 
slunk  away. 

Remarkable  Cohesive  Qualities 

I  observed,  in  the  battle,  two  days  later,  as  in  several  battles  later, 
the  commendable  quality  of  our  men  to  stay  together  in  a  reverse. 
The  tide  at  Second  Manassas,  swayed  forth  and  back  in  our  charges, 
but  in  the  six  charges  of  the  enemy  reported  by  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  there 
was  never  among  us  a  dispersion,  such  as  I  saw  at  Gaines's  Mill,  at 
Sharpsburg,  at  Qiancellorsville,  at  Gettysburg  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
among  Federal  soldiers.  There  seemed  to  be  in  our  brigade,  and  in 
some  others,  a  cohesion  almost  impossible  to  dissolve.  This  element 
rendered  it  easier  to  renew  attack  or  defense,  and  much  easier  to  rally 
the  men.  The  French,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  have  been  the  only 
soldiers  with  at  all  an  equal  record. 

Jackson's  Proneness  to  Arrest 

I  regret  to  relate  that  Jackson  put  A.  P.  Hill  under  arrest  when 
we  were  in  Maryland,  because  of  his  failure  to  march  his  division 
at  a  gait  acceptable  to  the  corps  commander.  Was  such  a  thing  ever 
done  elsewhere  ?  And  this  reminds  me  of  the  same  corps  commander 
putting  the  colonel  of  one  of  our  regiments  under  arrest  because  a  man 
of  that  regiment,  while  its  commander  rode  at  the  head  of  his  march- 
ing column,  ran  out  from  the  rear  of  the  regiment  to  a  well  close  to 
the  road — a  thing  impossible  for  the  colonel  to  see  unless  he  rode 
backwards,  and  also  had  very  sharp  eyes. 

Respect  of  Property  Rights  by  Troops 

We  should  note  the  careful  respect  of  Confederate  troops,  in  our 
marches  in  Maryland,  for  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
I  saw  where  whole  brigades  marched  through  orchards,  where  thou- 
sands of  fine,  ripe  apples  hung  at  arm's  reach;  yet  there  was  not  a 
core,  or  a  peeling  on  the  ground,  or  a  stripped  or  broken  bough  of  a 
tree,  or  any  other  evidence  that  the  fruit  had  been  touched.  And  I 
never  saw,  or  heard  of,  an  injury  or  affront  to  a  citizen. 

Jackson  Cheered  by  Friend  and  Foe 

On  the  15th  of  September,  after  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  while  our  division  and  the  11,000  prisoners  whom  we  guarded  lay 
along  the  turnpike,  General  Jackson  came  riding  alone  along  the  road, 
from  the  Potomac  side.  Our  prisoners  rushed  over  us,  ran  to  the  edge 
of  the  road,  and  joined  vociferously  in  our  cheering.  Jackson  saluted 
several  times,  pulled  down  his  hat  over  his  eyes  (he  had  left  off  his 
old  stained  and  faded  cap),  and  putting  spurs  to  his  lean  sorrel  horse, 
galloped  at  some  speed  past  us.  Some  prisoners  intimated  that  if 
they  had  only  "had  him,"  their  and  our  respective  situations  would 
have  been  reversed." 

Antietam  and  a  "Handsome"  Advance 

The  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  or  Antietam,  was  not  a  very  trying  one 
for  our  brigade.  Arriving  on  the  right  of  Lee's  front,  at  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  rapid  march  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
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we  pretty  soon  beat  off  the  attacking  enemy  lines,  our  casualties  being 
only  28  killed  and  135  wounded  out  of  somewhat  less  ttian  800  men 
actually  engaged. 

Two  days  later,  at  Shepherdstown,  or  Boteler's  Ford,  after  re- 
crossing  into  Virginia,  the  six  brigades  of  our  division,  in  two  lines, 
made,  across  open  ground,  the  handsomest  advance  I  ever  saw  under 
fire.  As  I  have  written  elsewhere,  "Sometimes  a  shell  burst  right  in 
the  ranks,  tearing  and  mangling  all  around  it.  In  Pender's  brigade,  I 
saw  a  man  lifted  clear  into  the  air.  But  all  in  vain.  The  men  closed 
up  at  once,  and  the  advance  was  continued  without  a  falter."  Mc- 
Qellan's  pursuit  failed.  • 

Jackson  a  Severe  Disciplinarian  and  Religionist 

The  next  day,  when  we  went  into  bivouac  near  Martinsburg, 
Colonel  Hamilton  did  not  execute  as  quickly  as  desired  by  General 
Jackson  the  order  of  the  latter  to  fire  off  rifles;  and  was  put  under 
arrest.  Possibly,  the  Colonel  was  about  five  minutes  slow :  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  me  to  lose  one  minute.  The  consequence  was  a  very  angry 
controversy,  in  which  our  brigade  commander.  General  Gregg,  took  a 
vigorous  part  in  defense  of  his  gallant  subordinate.  The  two  generals 
were  never  quite  reconciled  with  each  other  until  General  Gregg  lay 
dying  of  his  wound  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  13th  of  December  fol- 
lowing. 

And  while  recalling  General  Jackson's  discipline,  I  am  reminded  of 
an  occurrence  while  we  were  in  winter  quarters,  a  few  months  later, 
some  miles  east  of  Fredericksburg.  An  officer  of  the  brigade  re- 
ceived,  one  Sunday  morning,  a  telegram  from  his  home  in  South  Caro- 
lina, announcing  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  and  urging  him  to  get 
leave  of  absence,  to  visit  her,  if  practicable.  His  brigade  cbmmander 
and  his  division  commander  promptly  approved  his  application,  each 
expressing  sympathy  with  him.  General  Jackson  approved  also,  but 
instead  of  sympathy  gave  him  a  lecture  on  the  proper  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  day.  Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  great  general,  and  a  very 
religious  man :  but  he  had  rather  a  peculiar  kind  of  religion. 

Captain  William  Farley,  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  staff,  told  me 
that,  in  his  hearing,  Jackson  expressed  great  anxiety,  after  Bumside's 
repulse  at  Fredericksburg,  to  attack  the  Federals  and  "drive  them  into 
the  river  yonder."    General  Lee  thought  differently. 

Becomes  McGowan's  Brigade 

Colonel  Samuel  McGowan,  of  the  Fourteenth  South  Carolina 
Re^ment,  was  appointed  and  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  our  brigade  about  the  first  of  February, 
1863. 

Major  Caldwell  Becomes  Brigade  Historian 

ifust  before  this,  Colonel  Hamilton,  with  the  help  of  Gen.  A.  P. 
,  procured  for  me  from  the  War  Department  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant,  for  some  good  work  which  they  thought  I  had  done 
on  June  27,  1862,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  General  McGowan 
assigned  me  to  duty  on  his  staff  as  ordnance  officer  of  the  brigade. 
Now,  in  winter  quarters,  I  had  little  to  do,  and  had  very  agreeable 
society  at  .brigade  headquarters.  Really,  about  the  only  worries  I  had 
were  that  General  McGowan  would  go  to  sleep  whenever  I  read  to 
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him  my  reports  and  suggestions  (Rochefoucauld  has  well  said  that  we 
can  forgive  those  who  bore  us,  but  not  those  whom  we  bore) ;  and 
frequently  he  actually  importuned  me  to  write  the  history  of  the 
brigade.  My  post  there  I  knew  to  be  of  very  uncertain  duration,  for 
I  could  not  obtain  an  examination  for  admittance  into  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, and  might  be  returned  to  duty  in  the  line,  at  any  mqpient. 
And  serving  in  a  company,  in  the  line,  I  should  have  no  facilities  for 
writing,  and  no  means  of  preserving  what  I  wrote.  The  General  could 
not  see  the  force  of  my  objections  to  undertaking  the  work,  and 
sometimes  we  almost  quarreled.  He  was  resolved  to  have  the  history 
written,  and  written  during  the  war,  and  for  some  reason,  or  reasons, 
thought  me  the  man  for  the  work.  About  the  first  of  April,  a  regularly 
commissioned  officer  in  the  ordnance  department  was  sent  to  us,  and  I 
went  on  duty  with  a  company  of  the  First  Regiment. 

Chancellorsville  and  the  Card  Superstition 

Soon  came  the  Chancellorsville  canipaign.  My  last  sight  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  (unless  I  saw  him  after  he  was  wounded)  was  soon 
after  sunrise  in  the  morning  of  May  2nd,  just  before  we  started  on 
our  march  around  Hooker's  position  at  Chancellorsville.  He  rode 
rapidly  along  our  front,  to  the  right.  Soon  our  artillery  opened  fire; 
and  then  we  were  marched  into  the  wilderness  of  woods. 

In  the  afternoon  I  observed  palpable  manifestation  of  men's  super- 
stition. Thousands  of  playing  cards  were  scattered  in  and  near  the 
plank-road  along  which  we  marched  in  column,  following  our  two 
lines  of  battle  driving  the  enemy.  I  remarked  that  this  was  waste,  be- 
cause these  cards  would  be  gathered  up  by  sutlers  and  soon  sold  to 
their  former  owners.  But  more  than  one  man  protested  that  it  would 
not  do  to  carry  cards  into  battle.  Presently,  during  a  brief  halt,  and 
our  men's  investigation  of  the  pockets  of  dead  Federals  lying  in  the 
road,  I  saw  a  mutilated  book  taken  from  a  breast-pocket.  On  ex- 
amining it,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  New  Testament,  shot  through  by  a 
rifle  ball,  and  an  examination  of  the  dead  man's  body  disclosed  that 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  breast.  I  remarked,  that  a  good  pack  of  cards 
in  that  pocket  might  have  saved  his  life;  but  nobody  agreed  with  me. 

Not  long  after  dark,  while  we  were  still  along  the  road,  and  after 
a  sudden  fire  of  musketry  on  the  front  line,  several  persons  cam.e  from 
the  front  bearing  a  man  on  a  litter.  They  answered  our  inquiries  by 
saying  merely  that  he  was  a  Confederate  officer.  We  afterwards 
thought  that  this  officer  may  have  been  General  Jackson,  brought  back 
from  his  fatal  reconnoissance. 

Fierce  Assaults  of  New  York  Zouaves 

I  am  not  expected  to  describe  our  great  battle  on  the  3rd  of  May. 
But  it  may  be  as  well  that  I  bear  testimony  to  the  fierce  and  persistent 
assaults  of  the  New  York  Zouaves  on  the  line  of  works  to  which  our 
brigade  retired  for  a  time  during  the  forenoon  of  that  day.  The 
monument  which  commemorates  their  heroic  efforts  was  fully  earned. 
General  McGowan,  I  think,  received  his  wound  while  standing,  before 
that,  on  these  works,  cheering  our  then  advancing  line,  and  bidding  us 
"give  them" — something  very  hot. 

After  this  campaign,  when  we  went  back  to  our  post  near  the 
Rappnhannock  and  our  picket  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
with  the  Federal  picket  posted  on  the  north  bank,  we  and  they  grew 
to  be  quite  friendly  with  one  another.    We  now  treated  the  formerly 
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resented  designation  of  Rebel  as  a  joke,  and  answered  cheerfully  to 
the  hail,  "Hello,  Johnnie  Reb,"  or  usually  "Johnnie,"  as  they  did  to 
our  call,  "Hello,  Yank!"  Nor  was  this  very  strange.  The  organ- 
ization of  patriotic  seekers  for  reform,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  i6th 
century,  formally  adopted  the  name  of  "beggars"  (Gueux)  applied 
to  them  by  Count  Berlaymont  in  speaking  to  Margaret  of  Parma — 
"Ce  n'est  qu'un  tas  de  gueux."  And  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
Christian,  of  which  we  are  proud,  was  invented  by  the  people  of 
Antioch  in  derision  of  the  disciples. 

Gettysburg  Turned  the  Tide 

Before  long  came  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
not  expected  to  narrate  the  history  of  that  woeful  disappointment — 
the  tale  of  brightest  hopes  blasted;  of  skill,  and  effort,  and  valor 
wasted ;  of  thousands  of  our  best  men  slain  6t  disabled.  We  fought 
well  many  times  thereafter,  and  the  struggle  continued  for  twenty-one 
months  longer;  but  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  when  Pemberton  sur- 
rendered his  army  at  Vicksburg,  and  Lee  went  back  from  Gettysburg, 
the  tide  set  in  against  us,  and  never  again  was  turned,  or  materially 
stayed. 

In  this  battle  I  had  a  surprising  experience  with  Henry  Butler,  the 
free  negro  who  served  our  company  officers'  mess  and  who  insisted 
that  he  must  accompany  me.  Even  after  we  got  under  fire,  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  driving  him  back,  and  after  I  was  wounded  and 
prostrated  on  the  ground,  he  it  was  who  first  came  to  me  and  literally 
carried  me  to  the  field  hospital. 

Lee's  Army  Valorous  and  Considerate 

Lee's  army  gained  additional  fame  for  valor  in  this  campaign; 
but  they  made  an  even  nobler  record  for  magnanimity  and  virtue,  in 
studiously  avoiding  any  ill  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Maryland,  and  refraining  from  destroying  or  appropriating 
their  property.  When  the  town  of  Wrightsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  burning  of  a  bridge  by  its  inhabitants  to  prevent  cap- 
ture by  Gordon's  men,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  possession  of  the 
town  the  Confederates  assisted  vigorously  in  staying  the  progress  of 
the  flames.  How  different  this  from  the  conduct  of  Federal  troops 
under  Hunter  and  Sheridan  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  that  of 
Sherman's  men  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina! 

Breastworks  in  Danger 

*  The  only  bad  thing  I  have  heard  told  against  a  Confederate  soldier 
was  his  speech  to  the  young  Pennsylvania  woman  who  made  display 
of  a  Union  flag  on  her  bosom,  and  employed  belligerent  language. 
"Miss."  cried  he,  "you'd  better  take  off  that  thing.  You  know  we 
Rebels  are  hell  on  chargin'  breastworks !" 

Expedition  Against  Meade^s  Army 

The  expedition  of  the  two  corps  of  HHl  and  Ewell  against  Meade's 
army,  in  October — Longstreet's  corps  being  then  in  Tennessee — was 
more  a  diversion  than  a  campaign  for  our  brigade.  We  fought  no 
battle;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  be  once  more  in  motion.  At  its  close  the 
First   South   Carolina   Regiment,   of   Hill's  corps,  and   the  Twelfth 
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Georgia,  of  Ewell's,  were  sent  to  the  mountains  to  capture  deserters 
and  conscript  dodgers,  who  were  said  to  be  there  in  considerabk 
numbers ;  the  Georgians  to  sweep  the  valley,  or  western  side,  and  we, 
the  eastern.  The  Georgians  captured  about  a  hundred  men;  we,  a 
few  less.  Our  operations,  however,  were  cut  short  in  a  few  days  by 
order  from  superior  authority  in  consequence  of  the  reported  advance 
of  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  too  large  for  us  to  cope  with.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  men  we  took  were  more  or  less  intoxicated — some  of  them 
very  drunk.  Their  women,  wives,  or  concubines,  talked  quite  savagely, 
but  nobody  was  hurt  on  either  side. 

McGowAN^s  Brigade  at  the  Wilderness 

I  am  not  to  attempt  a  history  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  on 
the  5th  and  6th  days  of  May,  1804.  But  McGowan's  brigade  received 
some  attention  from  General  Lee  in  the  early  morning  of  the  6di, 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  mention.  I  passed  it  by  with  only  a  brief 
reference  in  my  history  of  the  brigade,  because  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  (in  1866)  I  had  seen  no  mention  of  it  in  any  publication. 
But  since  that  year,  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  of  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia,  has  given  a  version  of  the  matter  in  his  Memoirs,  or 
Reminiscences  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  title),  which  is  not  correct,  and 
is  not  just  to  us.  He  states  that  the  brigade  came  ''pouring  down  the 
road"  (Plank  Road)  past  the  open  field  where  General  Lee  stood 
among  some  small  pines,  and  that  the  general  called  to  (jeneral  Mc- 
Gowan,  "My  God!  General  McGowan,  is  this  splendid  brigade  of 
yours  running  like  a  flock  of  geese  ?"  Now,  we  were  not  in  the  road ; 
we  were  not  running;  we  were  not  passing  or  approaching  General 
Lee,  but  were  stationary,  dressing  our  line  of  battle. 

Lee's  Regrettable  Words 

General  Lee  rode  up  to  us  from  the  rear,  and  his  words  were,  "I 
am  sorry  to  see  this  gallant  brigade  run  like  a  parcel  of  geese.*'  I  stood 
less  than  forty  feet  from  him,  when  he  spoke;  and  the  words  burned 
themselves  into  my  memory.  We  had  been  in  line  fronting  the  enemy 
on  the  west  of  the  plank  road.  They  moved  against  our  front.  Their 
long  line  overlapped  Thomas's  brigade,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  turned 
his  right  flank,  doubled  up  his  men  and  forced  them  to  retire  on  that 
side  of  the  road,  and  in  it.  Continuing,  they  came  upon  our  flank; 
and  thus  we  were  assailed  on  both  our  front  and  our  right  flank,  the 
force  on  the  flank  being  closest  to  us.  Under  this  pressure,  we  officers 
concurred  in  the  decision  to  move  back  to  the  artillery,  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  in  our  rear. 

I  remember  General  McCiowan,  coming  from  a  little  distance  in  the 
rear  and  not  having  seen  the  ground,  did  not  understand  the  situation, 
and  called  to  me,  "Caldwell,  can't  you  hold  your  company?"  I  re- 
plied, "General,  I  can  hold  this  company  wherever  they  ought  to 
stand ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  have  them  murdered  by  a  flank  fire." 
He  said  no  more  that  I  heard.  If  any  man  of  the  brigade  ran,  I  did 
not  see  him.  We  walked,  and  hardly  at  quick  time,  halted  as  soon  as 
we  reached  the  artillery,  and  in  five  minutes  were  ranged  in  line  of 
battle. 

Then  it  was  that  General  Lee  galloped  up  to  us  from  the  rear, 
wholly  ignorant  of  our  case.  General  Lee  proceeded  to  chide  the 
officers,  especially  file-closers.  General  Hill,  who  joined  us  just  as 
we  reached  the  artillery,  employed  no  reproach  or  blame,  but  only 
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urged  that  we  should  lose  no  time ;  and  he  quickly  ordered  us  to  cross 
the  road  and  support  Kershaw's  brigade  now  engaged.  General  Lee 
had  a  hot,  combative  temper,  as  was  shown,  the  same  day,  by  his  offer 
to  lead  a  charge,  and  by  like  action  on  the  I2th  of  May,  and  shown  on 
a  larger  scale  at  Malvern  Hill  in  1862  and  on  the  third  da^  at  Gettys- 
burg. But  he  was  always  ready  to  make  reparation.  General  Mc- 
Gowan  told  me  that  he  expressed  regret  for  his  language  and  manner 
to  us  on  this  6th  day  of  May,  1864. 


At  Spottsylvania's  "Bloody  Angle" 

The  brigade  was  at  "the  bloody  angle,"  at  Spottsylvania,  from 
about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  12th  of  May  until  shortly  before  dawn 
on  the  13th.  Reports  soon  after  the  battle  gave  as  our  casualties  86 
killed,  241  wounded,  and  124  missing,  out  of  about  1,200  engaged. 
But  it  was  afterwards  learned  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  reported 
missing  were  either  killed  or  disabled,  and  left  behind  us  on  our  retire- 
ment in  the  night. 

The  tree,  whose  stump,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  has  long  been 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  and  which  was  shot 
down  by  rifle  balls,  stood  about  forty  feet  from  where  I  spent  the 
night,  and  fell  about  midnight.  There  was  very  absurd  blundering,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  a  number  on  each  side  fancying  that  the 
men  on  the  other  side  wished  to  surrender.  It  was  difficult  to  get  our 
men  to  resume  firing  after  the  suspension  of  fire  on  both  sides  and  a 
sort  of  parley  in  which  almost  everybody  talked,  and  hardly  anybody 
listened. »  Men  are  unlike  women,  who  (t^n  talk  and  listen  at  the  same 
time. 

First  and  Last  Conversation  with  General  Lee 

In  June,  1864, 1  had  my  first  and  last  conversation  with  General  Lee. 
On  the  rapid  march  during  a  very  hot  day,  I  had  just  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  and  still  sick,  had  stopped  for  a  short  rest,  when  I 
was  overtaken  by  the  General  and  some  of  his  staff.  Learning  from  me 
to  what  command  I  belonged,  he  informed  me  that  he  hoped  I  would 
join  my  comrades  very  soon.  I  expressed  my  concurrence  in  his  wish, 
and  he  rode  on. 

Friendly  Exchanges  of  Military  Enemies 

I  was  severely  wounded  on  August  i6th,  at  Fussell's  Mills  below 
Richmond,  and  did  not  return  to  the  front  until  about  the  middle  of 
November.  The  brigade  then  lay  in  trenches  some  four  or  five  miles 
south  of  Petersburg.  Our  picket  line  and  that  of  the  enemy  there  were 
usually  about  two  hundred  yards  apart.  The  pickets  were  on  friendly 
terms,  conversing  pretty  often  during  the  night,  and  by  day  exchanging 
newspapers  and  trading  Confederate  tobacco  for  Yankee  coffee.  The 
pickets  of  some  of  our  regiments,  there  being  no  wood  near  us  else- 
where, were  permitted  to  get  their  fuel  within  the  Federal  line.  Once, 
when  I  accompanied  a  detail  from  the  picket  under  my  command,  I  was 
met  and  made  welcome  by  the  officer  in  command  on  that  side,  and 
invited  to  join  him  in  the  breakfast  just  brought  to  his  tent.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  decline ;  but  I  must  admit  that  the  duty  was  painful  to  me, 
for  he  announced,  as  his  menu,  whiskey,  for  an  appetizer,  then  coffee, 
bread,  butter  and  some  meat — I  think,  beefsteak.  But  of  course  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  sit  down  to  a  feast  under  the  very  noses  of  men 
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living  on  a  pound  of  corn  meal  a  day.  Poor,  brave,  starved,  ragged, 
faithful  fellows!  When  in  command  of  a  large  detail  of  men  con- 
structing entrenchments  about  two  miles  beyond  our  quarters,  I  found 
that  many  of  them  could  hardly  throw  a  spadeful  of  earth  to  the  height 
of  five  feet.  Yet  they  performed  their  duties  with  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity,  were  always  ready  for  a  fight,  sang  their  plantation  melodies 
in  their  smoky  cabins,  joked  even  in  storms  of  rain  or  snow.  Thus 
they  were,  even  when  they  knew  that  our  cause  was  fast  tottering  to 
its  fall. 

The  Major  Bound  as  Brigade  Historian 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year,  or  at  the  opening  of  1865,  General  Mc- 
Gowan  took  me  as  aide-de-camp,  and  deprived  me  of  all  excuse  for  not 
writing  the  history  of  the  brigade.  I  had  written  three-fourths  or  more 
of  the  work  when  the  campaign  opened  in  the  last  days  of  March.  It 
was  very  pleasant  at  brigade  headquarters,  at  the  Boisseau  house.  We 
had  visits  from  General  Heth,  General  Wilcox,  General  McRae  and 
others  of  that  rank,  and  had  frequent  visits  from  officers  of  the  brigade. 
General  McGowan  was  a  hearty,  genial,  entertaining  host ;  and  he  could 
get  more  fun  into  a  game  of  whist  than  I  had  imagined  it  possible  to 
inject  into  that  serious  recreation.  In  the  absence  of  books,  we  fre- 
quently entertained  one  another  with  recitals  from  the  poets  and 
dramatists.  General  McGowan  led  in  this,  having  committed  to 
memory  many  passages  of  Milton,  Shakespeare  and  others.  I  learned 
Wilde's  "My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose"  from  his  recital. 

Four  Baptist  Deserters  Shot 

Desertion  now  became  a  serious  evil.  We  lost  by  it  104  men — a 
smaller  number  than  most  brigades  suffered.  Almost  all  the  men  went, 
or  at  least  started,  to  their  homes.  Only  five  of  the  deserters  from  the 
brigade  were  captured.  These  were  tried,  convicted  and  condemned  to 
death  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  capture.  One,  a  mere  boy, 
and  the  son  of  another  captured,  was  respited.  The  remaining  four 
were  shot  by  a  detail  from  the  First  Regiment,  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  brigade.  These  four  having  been  reared 
tmder  Baptist  influence,  they  requested  to  be  immersed  before  execu- 
tion. This  was  rather  difficult  to  arrange.  Our  couriers  could  not  find 
a  Baptist  chaplain,  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  about  us  prayed  to 
be  excused  I  could  not  blame  them,  for  the  rite  could  not  be  admin- 
istered except  by  wading  thirty  yards  or  more  into  a  pond  of  ice-cold 
water  with  a  muddy,  miry  bottom.  But  we  secured,  at  last,  the  services 
of  a  Methodist  chaplain:  whereupon  General  McGowan  exclaimed 
"Hurrah  for  the  Methodists !"    Then  the  men  were  shot. 

The  Petersburg  Campaign 

Our  next  battle  was  at  Gravelly  Run,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Petersburg,  on  the  31st  of  March,  when  our  brigade  and  the  brip;ade 
formerly  known  as  Gracie's,  of  Alabama  men,  numbering,  combined, 
not  more  than  two  thousand  soldiers,  fought  the  three  divisions  of 
Warren's  corps,  until  near  sunset.  Those  divisions  embraced  close  to 
14,000  men,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  on  the  trial  of  General  War- 
ren's case  after  the  war — Ayres's,  3,308;  Crawford's,  4,618;  and  Grif- 
fins's  (commanded  that  day,  I  think,  by  General  Chamberlain),  5,985. 
The  only  assistance  sent  us  was  Wise's  and  Hunter's  brigade,  of  about 
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2,000  men.    The  two  first  named  divisions  we  routed ;  and  the  third  we 
kept  busy  for  two  hours,  or  longer. 

The  rupture  of  Lee's  lines  defending  Petersburg  was  completed  on 
the  morning  of  April  2,  1865.  Then  McGowan's  brigade,  with  three 
others,  fell  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Sutherland  Station,  on  the  Southside 
Railroad,  and  there  resisted,  with  only  piles  of  rails  for  defense.  Gen- 
eral Miles'  division  of,  it  has  been  said,  12,000  men.  Our  force  was  not 
more  than  3,000.  After  repulsing  two  formidable  charges  in  front,  we 
were  finally  broken  and  scattered  by  simultaneous  attacks  on  front  and 
left  flank.  I  had  charge  of  our  skirmish  force  on  our  left,  and  had 
cause  to  be  very  proud  of  the  men  in  the  hard,  hopeless  struggle.  We 
were  there  only  to  delay  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible,  to  enable  ar- 
tillery and  wagon  trains  to  pass  in  our  rear. 

A  Generous  Union  Foe 

• 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  boastful  of  myself,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
mention  the  magnanimity  of  Union  soldiers  in  this  battle  of  Sutherland 
Station.  Perceiving  a  strengthening  of  forces  opposed  to  our  left,  and 
inferring  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  turn  that  flank,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  report  the  case  to  General  McGowan,  who  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  brigade  line  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards.  This  was 
after  the  repulse  of  the  enemy's  regular  charge  against  the  brigade, 
and  while  there  was  slow  sharp-shooting  by  them.  I  did  not  think  that 
there  was  much  danger  in  galloping  along  the  line ;  but  I  should  be  in 
great  danger  when  I  reached  the  general,  and  had  to  stand  still  while 
talking  with  him.  I  confess  that  I  hesitated.  When  I  started,  several 
rifle  balls  passed  very  near  me.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  our  foes  might  avail  me. 
I  therefore  lifted  my  hat,  and  reversed  it.  After  this,  no  ball  seemed 
to  come  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  me,  although,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  my  ride  to  him,  I  stood  and  talked  with  the  General  for  several 
minutes.  I  lifted  my  hat  again  in  salute  when  I  started  back  to  my  post 
on  the  left,  and  enjoyed  the  same  absence  of  balls  in  my  vicinity,  al- 
though the  sharp-shooting  continued  along  the  rest  of  the  line.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  magnanimous  foemen  forbore  to  fire  upon  me  because 
of  their  sympathy  with  me  in  my  effort  to  discharge  a  duty.  History 
records  very  few  instances  of  like  nobleness  of  heart. 

The  remaining  days  before  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at  Appo- 
mattox were  spent  by  the  brigade  in  short  marches,  occasionally  col- 
lisions hardly  to  be  called  battles,  and  vigils  by  day  and  by  night.  We 
appreciated  the  magnanimity  of  Grant's  army  in  refraining  from 
demonstrations  of  exultation  over  our  disaster. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

SIGNAL  CORPS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY  IN  THE 

DEFENSE  OF  CHARLESTON 

(1862-1865) 

By  W.  A.  Clark,  Former  Member  Signal  Corps,  C.  S.  A. 
Chairman  South  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

That  branch  of  the  Confederate  Army  known  as  the  Signal  Corps. 
took  such  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  City  of  Charleston  against 
the  combined  efforts  of  both  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
that  even  a  short  history  would  prove  unsatisfactory  without  giving  at 
least  a  brief  outline  of  the  system.  This  will  prove  interesting,  as 
viewed  both  from  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Army  as  wdl  as 
that  of  the  Confederate  Army,  or  the  offensive  as  well  as  the  defensive. 

The  war  between  the  United  States  forces  and  the  Confederate 
States  forces,  now  popularly  known  by  several  distinctive  names,  but 
for  the  purpose  here  we  speak  of  it  as  the  War  of  the  6o's,  developed 
many  distinctive  methods  of  warfare  of  which  none  are  more  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  Signal  Corps.  It  is  interesting  just  here  to  note 
that  not  only  the  signal  service  as  adopted  and  used  by  both  of  thtf 
contending  forces,  but  the  submarine,  the  torpedo  boat  and  the  battle- 
ship (the  combination  of  the  iron  clad  and  the  turreted  monitor)  were 
all,  as  branches  of  modern  warfare,  the  product  of  the  War  of  the  6o*s. 
Neither,  however,  is  the  United  States  army,  nor  the  Confederate 
States  army  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  credit  for  these  new  inven- 
tions of  modern  warfare.  They  lyere  rather  the  combined  concep- 
tions of  the  two  armies. 

All  are  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  save  the  signal  corps 
as  used  by  the  two  armies,  and  I  may  even  say,  as  confined  in  its  opera- 
tions to  the  defense  of  the  City  of  Charleston  against  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Origin  of  the  Signal  Service 

In  undertaking  to  give  even  a  hasty  review  of  this  service  it  would 
riot  be  out  of  place  to  review  briefly  its  history.  The  purpose  of  this 
branch  of  modem  farfare  is  suggested  by  the  name,  viz.:  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  by  means  of  signals. 

It  has  become  an  important  branch  of  service  in  modem  warfai^e, 
since  the  success  of  military  operations  largely  depends  upon  the  rapid 
concentration  of  forces  at  any  one  given  point.  Napoleon  declared  that 
the  art  of  war  is  the  art  of  concentration.  Not  only  so,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  each  portion  of  the  army  fully  appraised  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  arm :  to  keep  the  right  of  an  army  fully  apprised  of 
the  operations  of  the  left:  to  aid  in  rapidly  concentrating  the  entire 
arm,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  upon  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy. 
Not  only  so,  but  possibly  as  important,  if  not  more  important,  to^  keep 
the  army  advised  of  the  operations  of  the  enemy  by  interpreting  signals 
given  by  the  enemy  and  therefore  keeping  fully  advised  of  what  is  being 
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• 

done,  or  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  other.  During  the  war 
referred  to,  the  system  used  was  simple  and  confined  mainly  to  trans- 
mitting information  by  signals  given  with  flags  during  the  day  time 
and  by  signals  given  by  torch  lights  during  the  night  time.  To  this 
may  also  be  added  signals  given  by  rockets  and  colored  lights  which 
were  also  largely  used.  The  operation  of  that  branch  of  the  army,  as 
now  known,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  includes  not  only  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  by  signals,  but  combines  the  operations  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  and  even  those  of  the  aeroplane  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitering. 

Major  Albert  J.  Myer,  the  Pioneer 

The  system  of  signals  used  in  1862-65  by  both  the  armies  and  that 
upon  which  has  been  built  the  more  elaborate  system  of  the  present  day, 
was  the  work  of  Major  Albert  ].  Myer  of  the  United  States  Army,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said  that  in  the  early  50's,  and  shortly  after  his  gradu- 
ation at  the  Medical  College,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  subjects 
of  signals  for  military  and  naval  use  and  after  considerable  study,  he 
worked  out  a  method  both  simple  and  practicable  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  After  practicing  his  profession  for  a  few  years  he  received  a 
commission  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Army  and  was 
sent  to  New  Mexico.  It  is  said  that  seeing  some  Comanche  Indians 
making  signals  to  another  group  of  Indians  on  a  neighboring  hill  by 
waving  their  lances  from  right  to  left,  it  occurred  to  him  that  such 
motions  might  be  utilized  for  communicating  information  by  signals 
from  adjacent  military  posts,  or  from  detached  parts  of  the  army 
when  in  active  operation.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  surgeon  in  the  further  development  of  the 
system  and  finally  worked  out  the  plan  of  signals  which  plays,  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  such  an  important  part  in  modem  warfare.  This 
became  the  basis  of  the  code  used  in  both  the  United  States  Army  and 
the  Confederate  States  Army  during  the  war.  In  this  work,  Lieuten- 
ant A.  P.  Alexander,  hereafter  mentioned  as  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  was  associated. 

The  Principles  and  Methods 

It  is  still  further  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  used.  It  will,  however,  be  impracticable  to  do 
more  than  ^ve  a  very  brief  outline,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  give  so 
much  as  will  allow  the  reader  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  operator  in  the  open  field  and  more  especially 
as  connected  with  our  army  in  the  defense  of  the  City  of  Charleston. 

The  principle  underlying  Major  Myer's  system,  as  well  as  all  other 
known  systems,  was  that  of  having  a  certain  number  of  arbitrary, 
simple  signs,  or  symbols,  easily  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other, 
being  made  to  appear  separately  or  in  combination.  The  principles 
upon  which  all  signals  are  based  are  fixed  and  unchangeable.  The 
application  of  these  principles  can  be  limited  only  by  limitations  of 
human  skill  and  human  ingenuity.  Signaling  is  conveying  ideas  by 
means  of  symbols,  or  conversing  at  a  distance,  and  signaling  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Signal  Corps  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  method  of  conveying 
ideas  by  means  of  flags  by  day,  and  torch  by  night,  or  by  some  cor- 
responding or  equivalent  means. 

The  Signal  Apparatus 

As  used  by  our  armies  the  signal  apparatus  was  simple  and,  in 

fact,  for  the  Confederate  army,  extremely  crude.    There  was  a  staff 
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twelve  feet  in  length,  to  which  was  attached  for  day  service  a  flag 
four  feet  square,  or  for  night  service,  a  torch.  The  flag  was  usually 
white  with  a  red  square  in  the  center,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flag 
of  truce,  or  black  or  dark  blue.  The  color  used  was  such  as  to  render 
it  better  seen  according  to  the  background  against  which  it  was 
worked.  The  torch  was  a  copper  tube  eighteen  inches  in  length  and 
two  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  was  placed  a  bulky  wick  and  turpen- 
tine used  as  the  fluid  to  be  burned. 

Except  in  cases  of  fog  or  rainy  weather  signals  could  be  easily 
read  through  a  telescope  or  spy  glass  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  in  very  bright  of  clear  weather  at  a  much  longer  distance. 

Signaling  Letters  and  Numerals 

Now  with  such  a  flag  or  torch  in  the  hands  of  the  signal  operator 
signs  were  made  by  a  wave  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  With  combi- 
nation of  such  waves  the  regular  alphabet  was  constructed,  and  by 
a  dexterous  operator  could  be  used  almost  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
telegraph  operator. 

I  do  not  undertake  here  to  give  in  exact  terms  the  signs  used 
by  either  of  the  armies  above  referred  tf),  but  to  express  them  in  very 
simple  terms  which  can  be  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader.  One 
wave  to  the  right  followed  by  one  to  the  left  would  be  a  symbol  of 
a  certain  letter.  A  wave  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right  would  be  a 
symbol  of  some  other  letter.  A  wave  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right,  would  be  a  symbol  of  another  letter.  A  wave  to 
the  left,  then  to  the  right,  followed  by  a  wave  to  the  left  and  another  to 
the  right,  would  be  the  symbol  of  another  letter;  still  further,  two 
waves  to  the  right,  followed  by  one  to  the  left,  a  symbol  of 
another  letter,  and  two  waves  to  the  left,  followed  by  one  to  the  right 
a  symbol  of  another  letter ;  and  so  on — with  various  combinations  of 
these  different  motions  until  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  constructed.  Not  only  so,  but  a  wave  of  the  flag  directly  to 
the  front  of  the  operator  had  also  its  significance.  The  numerals, 
one  to  ten,  were  also  made  by  certain  combinations  of  motions  of 
the  flag  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  trans- 
mission of  messages,  a  number  of  abbreviations  were  adopted,  and 
so  the  work  of  transmitting  messages  was  greatly  facilitated. 

Now  with  the  alphabet  thus  composed  and  familiar  to  the  operator 
and,  with  the  machinery  described,  the  mode  of  sending  messages 
was  simple.  Thus  a  motion  to  the  left  and  returning  to  vertical 
position  was  indicated  as  the  numeral  one ;  or  a  like  motion  of  the 
flag  to  the  right  indicated  the  numeral  two;  and  so  on.  The  various 
motions  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  would  be  symbolized  as  1-2  or 
2-0-1  or  1-2-1  or  2-1-2,  each  of  these  representing,  as  already  stated, 
a  letter  by  which  words  would  be  spelled  and  sentences  constructed, 
using,  of  course,  as  large  as  practicable  the  abbreviations  referred  to. 

Signal  Stations  and  Operators 

For  operating  our  system, .  either  from  fortifications  or  the  open 
field,  we  had,  as  already  stated,  the  complete  alphabet,  a  set  of 
numerals  and  a  number  of  abbreviations.  The  machinery  was  sim- 
ple— a  staff,  with  flags,  for  use  by  day  and  a  torch  for  use  by  night. 
In  addition,  to  make  the  equipment  complete,  each  station  was  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  spy  glasses  or  telescopes,  and  at  least  one 
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to  be  supplied  each  station  with  which  the  local  station  would  be 
expected  to  communicate.  As  a  rule,  the  station  was  fixed  upon  an 
elevation  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  according  to  the 
conditions. 

The  number  of  signal  men  at  each  station  varied  from  two  to 
three  according  to  the  volume  of  business,  for  they  were  supposed 
to  be  on  duty  both  day  and  night.  In  addition  to  the  signal  men, 
there  were  a  detachment  of  not  less  than  two  soldiers  detailed  from 
the  nearby  camp  who  would  be  constantly  on  duty  watching  through 
the  glasses  in  order  to  call  attention  whenever  the  station  was  sig- 
nalled. These  watchmen  were  presumed  to  examine  each  glass  which 
bore  upon  the  station  with  which  communication  would  be  had  as 
often  as  once  every  two  minutes,  and  so  whenever  a  station  was 
called  by  the  signal  it  would  be  reported  to  the  signal  officer.  Until 
the  signal  officers  became  expert,  they  would  work  in  couples;  one 
would  repeat  the  signal  and  the  other  record;  but  they  would  rapidly 
become  so  expert  that  instead  of  taking  down  the  signals  as  given 
they  would,  like  expert  telegraph  operators,  read  the  message  as 
sent,  which  would  then  be  recorded  and  put  in  a  permanent  record 
book.  In  bright,  clear  weather  the  method  was  quite  simple  and 
rapidly  operated.  In  rainy  or  foggy  weather,  however,  it  was  diffi- 
cult and  at  times  impracticable. 

Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army 

It  would  be  quite  inadequate  and  even  unsatisfactory  to  under- 
take to  write  a  history  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  the  defense  of  Charles- 
ton without  at  least  a  brief  account  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  engaged 
upon  the  other  side  in  the  siege.  As  we  shall  hereinafter  show,  the 
signal  service  was  used  in  the  Confederate  army  as  early  as  July, 
1861,  at  the  battle  of  First  Manassas,  but  was  not  introduced  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  Confederate  a'rmy  until  May,  1862.  Nor  was 
the  service  put  in  operation,  in  and  around  Charleston,  until  the  month 
of  October,  1862.  This  service  was,  however,  introduced  as  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  United  States  Army  and  put  in  general  operation 
at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  a  camp  of  instructions  for  the  purpose  of 
training  signal  men  was  established  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  as  early  as 
August,  1861. 

Importance  of  Blockading  Charleston  Harbor 

• 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  Government  decided  to  coerce  the 
States  which  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  President  Lincoln  adopted, 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  warfare,  a  blockade  of  the  ports 
of  entry  of  each  of  the  seceding  States.  In  fact,  it  has  been  recognized 
by  writers  that  but  for  the  blockading  of  the  ports,  which  eventually 
cut  oflf  the  Confederate  States  from  the  outer  world,  the  United  States 
Government  would  never  have  succeeded  in  their  eflForts  to  reestablish 
the  Union.  At  that  time  Charleston  was  the  most  important  port  of 
the  Confederacy.  Its  proximity  to  Nassau  and  certain  cities  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  rendered  its  communication  with  the  outer  world 
most  efficient,  and  so  a  most  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  make  the  blockade  of  that  port  effectual.  A 
blockading  squadron  was  therefore  established  at  the  outer  bar  of  the 
Charleston  harbor  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1861. 
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Reduction  of  Port  Royal 

To  render  this  most  effective,  at  a  very  early  day  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  base  of  operation  along  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and  so 
during  the  later  days  of  October,  1861,  an  expeditionary  force  was 
organized  for  that  purpose,  the  army  being  under  the  command  of 
General  Thomas  W.  Sherman  and  the  navy,  under  Admiral  DuPont 
The  forces  thus  organized  sailed  from  Annapolis  October  19,  1861, 
and  after  a  very  boisterous  voyage  appeared  off  Port  Royal  bar  on 
the  4th  day  of  ^fovember.  Accompanying  this  expedition  and  regarded 
as  quite  an  important  arm  of  the  service,  was  a  strong  detachment  of 
signal  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  1861,  the  navy 
entered  Port  Royal  harbor  and  after  a  bombardment  of  one  hour  dis- 
mantled the  two  forts  erected  for  the  defense  of  that  port.  The  one 
located  on  Hilton  Head  was  called  Fort  Walker  and  the  other,  upon 
Bay  Point,  just  opposite  but  three  and  one-half  miles  distant,  known  as 
Fort  Beauregard.  An  interesting  feature  of  that  battle  may  here  be 
mentioned.  General  Thomas  F.  Drayton,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
South  Carolina,  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Fort 
Walker.  His  brother.  Commander  Percival  Drayton,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  war  vessel,  Pocahontas,  and  participated  in  the 
bombardment  of  the  fort  of  which  his  distinguished  brother  was  in 
command.  While  such  a  divided  household  was  almost  unprecedented 
in  South  Carolina,  it  was  a  very  common  thing  in  the  bordering  States, 
and  therefore  the  cause  of  severe  family  estrangements  and  bitterness. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  navy  had  demolished  these  forts  the  army, 
under  General  Sherman,  was  landed  and  possession  taken  of  the  coast 
<f  Carolina.  Port  Royal  was  used  as  the  base  of  operation  against 
Charleston  and,  in  fact,  against  the  entire  State. 

Base  Established  for  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

At  once  stations  were  established  at  various  points  in  and  about 
the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  and  communications  opened  between  the 
army  and  the  navy.  In  this  connection,  it  was  stated  by  the  com- 
manding officer  that  the  duty  performed  by  the  Signal  Corps,  up  to 
the  time  of  establishing  its  base,  was  of  a  most  important  character, 
and  practically  demonstrated  the  great  superiority  of  this  system  over 
any  other  method  known  to  the  military  world. 

In  referring  to  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  I  extract  frequently,  and  at  length,  from  that  valuable 
contribution  prepared  by  an  organization  known  as  "The  United  States 
Veterans  Sig^nal  Corps  Association,"  under  the  title  of  "Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  1861-1865." 

The  first  prominent  station  established  was  upon  the  roof  of  a  large 
plantation  house  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hilton  Head  Island, 
Port  Royal  Bay ;  another  was  established  at  the  fort  at  Bay  Point  just 
opposite  Hilton  Head,  but  three  miles  distant ;  another  at  Dra)rton's 
plantation,  also  three  miles  from  headquarters,  thus  forming  a  triangle. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  line  was  established  to  Braddock's 
point  at  the  southern  end  of  Hilton  Head  Island.  Just  here  the  writer 
of  that  interesting  volume  makes  reference  to  a  fact  in  which  he  is 
in  error.  He  states:  "A  station  was  erected  upon  the  plantation 
house  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  the  noted  South  Carolina 
nullifier,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  in  full  view  of  Fort  Pulaski  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah.  The  service  rendered  by  this  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  outpost  and  headquarters  of  the  little  army 
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under  General  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  and  the  navy,  under  Commo- 
dore (later  Rear  Admiral)  S.  F.  DuPont,  was  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  of  inestimable  value  to  each.  They  discovered  its  eminent 
practicability  for  the  transmittal  of  messages  of  any  kind  and  upon 
amr  subject,  day  or  night,  and  that  the  information  obtained  by  signal 
officers  and  men  could  always  be  relied  upon." 

Tribute  to  Efficiency  of  U.  S.  Signal  Service 

The  very  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  service  will 
appear  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Major  Albert  J.  Myer,  the  signal 
officer  of  the  entire  Federal  Army  at  Washington,  by  General  Isaac 
I.  Stevens,  brigadier  general  commanding  the  Second  Brigade  at  Beau- 
fort, S.  C.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir:— I  desire  to  express  my  great  confidence  in  your  code 
of  signals  from  my  actual  experience  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  great  skill  and  merit  of  the  signal  officers  of 
my  command — Lieutenant  Tafft  and  Lieutenant  Cogswell.  In  my 
official  report  of  the  affair  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  on  New  Year's  day, 
I  have  stated  that  the  signalling  was  a  perfect  success.  It  was,  indeed; 
an  extraordinary  success.  So  far  as  I  am  advised,  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  tested  in  actual  battle. 

"It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  give  this  testimonial, 
from  the  circumstances  that  I  had  faith  in  your  code  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  you  will  remember,  and  lent  my  humble  name  in  favor  of 
your  appointment  to  your  present  position. 

"Truly  your  friend, 

"Isaac  I.  Stevens, 
"Brig-Gen.  Commanding." 

Signal  Code  First  Used  by  Confederates 

In  this  letter  the  writer  falls  into  an  error  when  he  states  "This 
is  the  first  time  it  has  been  tested  in  actual  battle,"  and  is  corrected 
by  the  author  who  inserts  the  following  foot-note,  viz:  "This,  of 
course,  is  an  error,  as  the  same  code,  essentially,  was  used  by  the 
Confederates  five  months  before,  at  Bull  Run,  with  marked  success." 

Enemy  Closing  Around  Charleston 

Thus  a  prominent  base  for  the  invasion  of  South  Carolina,  and 
more  especially  for  rendering  the  blockade  of  Charleston  effective,  was 
established  at  Port  Royal.  At  that  time  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  of  the  South  Atlantic,  with 
headquarters  at  Charleston.  In  the  month  of  January,  1862,  he  was 
transferred  to  Virginia  and  General  John  C.  Pemberton  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  South  Atlantic  forces  as  his  successor.  The  best  military 
authorities  have  always  agreed  that  a  proper  base  for  advancing  upon 
Charleston  was  either  the  North  Edisto  or  the  Stono  River.  General 
Lee  had  fortified  Cole's  Island  which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  Stono 
inlet ;  also  Battery  Island,  some  five  miles  higher  up  the  Stono  River. 
General  Pemberton,  upon  assuming  command,  issued  an  order  on  the 
I2th  day  of  May,  1862,  whereby  the  defense  of  Cole's  Island  and 
Battery  Island  was  abandoned.  This  order  on  the  part  of  General 
Pemberton  was  at  the  time  deemed  very  unwise  by  military  authorities, 
because  it  exposed  the  Stono  River  to  the  unobstructed  occupation  of 
the  enemy. 
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Another  interesting  incident  happened  just  as  this  time.  Robert 
Smalls,  a  colored  man,  who  had  been  for  many  years  pilot  on  board 
the  steamer  "Planter,"  which  had  i>een  used  by  the  Government  as 
a  transport,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  at  the  quiet 
hours  of  the  night,  and  slipped  out  from  Charleston  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  of  May,  turning  the  Planter  over  to  the  blockading  squadron 
and  then  giving  information  to  the  enemy  that  Cole's  Island  had  been 
abandoned.  Robert  Smalls  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Federal 
forces  during  the  rest  of  the  war  and,  during  the  Reconstruction 
period,  became  a  very  prominent  politician.  At  one  time  he  was  sent 
as  a  representative  to  Congress  and  also  served  as  collector  of  the 
port  at  Beaufort.  As  soon  as  the  commanding  officer  at  Beaufort 
learned  these  facts,  he  at  once  sent  a  fleet  of  gun  boats  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Percival  Drayton,  already  referred  to,  and  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1862,  entered  the  Stono  River.  He  at  once  reported 
to  the  Admiral,  his  commanding  officer,  as  follows:  "We  are  in  as 
complete  possession  of  the  river  (Stono)  as  at  Port  Royal,  and  can 
land  and  protect  the  army  wherever  it  wants." 

The  Signal  Corps  at  Secessionville 

This  gave  the  entire  coast  of  Carolina  from  the  Stono  River  to 
the  Savannah,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles,  into  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  From  that  point,  as  a  base,  the  siege  of 
Charleston  was  commenced  in  earnest  and  the  part  taken  by  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Confederate  Army  thenceforth  became  a  large 
factor  in  this  siege.  The  Federal  Army  at  once  took  possession  also 
of  Folly  Island  which  extended  from  Stono  inlet  northward  to  Light 
House  inlet,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  1862. 

From  that  time  an  effort  was  made  to  take  Charleston  by  way  of 
James  Island  and  on  the  i6th  day  of  June,  1862,  the  battle  of  Seces- 
sionville was  fought  which  proved  disastrous  to  the  Federal  forces. 
General  Stevens  in  his  report,  as  he  terms  it,  of  "the  unfortunate 
engagement  at  Secessionville,"  speaks  of  the  signal  service  as  fol- 
lows :  "My  signal  officers.  Lieutenants  Taft  and  Howard,  are  worthy 
of  honorable  mention.  Lieutenant  Taft  took  his  station  in  an  advanced 
and  exposed  part  of  the  field,  kept  constantly  in  communication  with 
Lieutenant  Howard  at  the  gunboats  and  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Hickok  at 
the  batter\%  and  was  perfectly  efficient  and  self-possessed  under  the 
heavy  discharges  of  grape  and  cannister  from  the  enemy.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  action  he  carried  my  orders  and  aided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  movements." 

Base  of  Operations  Against  Charleston  Advanced 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  movements  on  James  and  Johns 
islands,  which  proved  as  feints  against  Charleston,  there  was  no  other 
well  defined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  that  year.  It  is,  how- 
ever, stated  that  the  Signal  Corps  was  in  every  minor  movement  that 
year  and.  participated  in  every  engagement.  It  seems  as  if  the  Federal 
forces,  both  army  and  navy,  then  decided  that  Charleston  must  be 
taken  by  way  of  the  Charleston  harbor  and  Fort  Sumter.  To  this 
end  the  northern  end  of  Folly  Island  was  strongly  fortified,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  July,  1863,  the  batteries  thus  erected  were 
displayed,  and  under  a  terrific  fire,  aided  by  the  blockading  squadron, 
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large  Federal  forces  were  transferred  from  Folly  Island  to  the  south- 
ern end  of  Morris  Island;  and  so  the  base  of  operation  against 
Charleston  was  advanced  still  farther. 

From  that  date  until  the  6th  day  of  September,  efforts  were  made 
to  reduce  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  which  defended  Morris  Island  and 
Fort  Sumter.  At  that  time  the  fortification  at  Wagner  was  greatly 
reduced  by  terrific  and  constant  fire  from  land  forces  under  General 
Gillmore,  and  naval  forces  under  Commodore  Dahlgren,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  evacuate  the  island,  which  was  done  on  the  night  of 
the  6th.  This  gave  the  enemy  complete  possession  of  our  forts  from 
Morris  Island,  which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  Charleston  harbor,  to 
Port  Royal,  the  original  base  of  operation. 

Union  and  Confederate  Signal  Stations  Continuous 

A  line  of  signal  stations,  more  than  nine  in  number  covering  a 
distance  of  about  fifty-five  and  one  quarter  miles  was  established  from 
Hilton  Head  to  Headquarters  on  Morris  Island,  and  thus  constant 
communications  were  kept  up,  not  only  between  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion from  these  several  points,  but  between  the  army  and  navy  occupy- 
ing the  waters  of  Port  Royal,  Stono  Inlet  and  the  Blockading  Squad- 
ron. This,  however,  brought  the  stations  of  the  enemy  within  sight 
of  the  stations  already  established  by  the  Signal  corps  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  so  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ciphers  when- 
ever important  messages  were  being  sent  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

Signal  Corps  Indispensable  Military  Branch 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  1863,  General  Seymour  in  command 
of  the  army  at  Hilton  Head,  writes  to  the  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps 
at  Washington  as  follows: 

"In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  loth  inst.,  I  have  to  state 
that  my  position  as  sometime  chief  of  staff  to  General  Hunter,  com- 
manding this  department,  gave  the  best  and  fullest  opportunity  of 
studying  the  system  of  communication  practiced  by  the  Signal  Corps, 
since  it  was  entirely  by  this  system  that  prompt  connection  was  had 
by  headquarters  with  the  contiguous  naval  and  military  stations  along 
the  coast. 

"The  general  efficiency  of  the  corps  was  always  admirable  and 
there  were  very  few  circumstances  (and  those  due  to  exceptional  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere)  under  which  the  intent  of  the  system  could 
not  be  fully  carried  out. 

"In  this  department,  such  a  system  is  strictly  indispensable,  and 
the  long  distances  that  separate  its  posts  are  rapidly  and  successfully 
annihilated.  The  facility  with  which  essential  information  is  con- 
veyed on  the  field  of  battle  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  points  to  be 
considered,  and  few,  if  any,  commanders  can  now  aflFord  to  dispense 
with  such  assistance. 

"Briefly,  I  cannot  conceive  how  large  operations  can  be  conducted 
without  the  Signal  Corps.  It  has  become  inseparably  a  part  of  every 
superior  command." 

With  these  brief  accounts  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Federal 
Army  then  occupying  the  entire  coast  of  South  Carolina  lying  to  the 
south  of  Charleston  harbor,  we  are  in  position  to  take  up  the  history 
of  the  Sigrnal  Corps  of  the  Confederate  Army  and  more  especially  as 
to  its  service  rendered  in  the  defense  of  Charleston. 
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The  Signal  Corps  of  the  Confedebate  States  Akmy 

As  stated,  service  by  signals  had  already  been  used  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  as  early  as  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas,  July  21,  1861 ; 
but  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  army  the  Signal  Corps  was  not  organ- 
ized until  the  act  passed  by  the  Confederate  Congress,  May  12,  1862. 
Nor  was  the  service  put  in  actual  operation  at  the  various  points  of 
defense,  in  and  around  Charleston,  until  October,  1862. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Confederate 
States  army  has  been  written  by  one  member  of  that  service.  Edward 
H.  Cummins,  and  published  in  "The  Confederate  Soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Ben  LaBree.  From  this  account  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  frequently  and  at  length.  "The  beginnings  of  the  Signal 
Service  in  the  Confederate  Army  were  about  simultaneous  in  the  penin- 
sular command  of  General  John  B.  Magruder  and  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  under  General  Beauregard.  Captain  Norris,  a 
member  of  General  Magruder's  staff — a  gentleman  of  scientific  educa- 
tion and  of  some  nautical  experience — called  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  system  of  signals  con- 
necting his  outposts  and  his  headquarters  at  Norfolk.  Magruder 
forthwith  gave  Captain  Norris  the  necessary  authority  to  establish 
the  service,  and  appointed  him  Signal  Officer  to  the  command. 

**The  signals  used  by  Captain  Norris  were  similar  to  the  marine 
signals  in  use  by  all  maritime  nations.  'Poles  were  erected  on  which 
were  displayed  flags  and  balls,  the  cofnbination  of  which  indicated 
various  phrases,  such  as  were  conceived  to  be  most  in  demand  to 
express  the  exigencies  likely  to  arise. 

"Captain  Norris  (hereinafter  to  be  spoken  of  as  Major  William 
Norris,  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps,  Confederate  States  Army)  caused 
to  be  made  copper  stencils,  from  which  colored  plates  of  the  combina- 
tions were  made,  and  upon  the  same  page  of  the  book  which  con- 
tained the  plates  were  written  the  meanings  of  the  combinations. 
These  plates  were  colored  by  Miss  Belle  Harrison  of  Brandon,  and 
Miss  Jennie  Ritchie,  of  Richmond.  The  system  was  from  time  to 
time  improved  by  Colonel  Norris,  and  this  \Vas  one  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  signal  service  in  the  Confederate  States  Army. 

"The  other  was  at  Beauregard's  headquarters  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, at  or  about  the  same  time — in  the  summer  of  1861.  Captain  • 
(afterwards  General)  E.  P.  Alexander,  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  Beauregard,  was  one  of  the  officers  who  had  been  detailed 
b^  the  secretar>'  of  war  (United  States)  to  test  and  report  upon  the 
si^al  system  of  Dr.  (Brigadier-General)  Myer,  and  was  conse- 
quently complete  master  of  the  system.  He  organized  it  efficiently, 
and  thoroughly  instructed  a  number  of  men  selected  from  the  ranks 
for  their  intelligence  and  good  character.  Most  of  these  men  after- 
wards became  commissioned  officers  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

In  FrLL  Operation  at  Bull  Run 

"The  service  was  in  full  operation  at  the  time  of  the  first  conflict 
at  Bull  Run,  and  the  third  shot  from  Ayers's  battery  in  front  of  Stone 
Brids^e  went  through  one  of  Alexander's  signal  tents,  in  front  of  which 
the  flag^s  were  being  actively  plied. 

"(general  Alexander,  in  reply  to  a  letter  asking  for  information 
respecting  the  service  rendered  by  the  signal  men  under  his  direction, 
writes  as  follows:    Terhaps  the  most  important  service  rendered  by 
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the  Signal  Department  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  Very  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  I  was  on  the  hill  by  Wilcox's  house,  in  the  rear  of 
our  right,  and  watching  the  flag  of  our  station  at  the  Stone  Bridge, 
when,  in  the  distant  edge  of  the  field  of  view  of  my  glass,  a  gleam 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  the  reflection  of  the  sun  (which  was  low  in  the 
east  behind  me)  from  a  polished  brass  field-piece,  one  of  Ayres's  bat- 
tery, and,  observing  attentively,  I  discovered  McDowell's  columns  in  the 
open  field,  north  of  Sudley's  Ford,  crossing  Bull  Run  and  turning  oiir 
left  flank,  fully  eight  miles  away,  I  think — but  you  can  look  at  the  map 
— from  where  I  was.  I  signalled  Evans  at  once,  "Look  out  for  your 
left,  your  position  is  turned."  Just  as  he  got  my  message  his  pickets 
made  their  first  report  to  hi'm  of  cavalry  driving  from  Sudley's  Ford. 
At  the  same  time  I  sent  a  message  of  what  I  had  seen  to  Johnston  and 
Beauregard,  who  were  at  Mitchells  Ford,  on  receipt  of  which.  Bee, 
Hampton  and  Stonewall  Jackson  were  all  hurried  in  that  direction,  and 
the  history  of  the  battle  telLs  how  they  successfully  delayed  McDowell's 
progress,  till  finally  the  tide  was  turned  by  troops  arriving  in  the  after- 
noon.' " 

In  the  early  days  of  1862  and  before  Congress  had  passed  the  act 
authorizing  the  organization  of  the  Signal  Corps  as  a  branch  of  the 
army,  the  importance  of  the  Signal  service  had  been  already  recognized 
by  each  of  the  commanding  generals  in  the  respective  armies.  They 
did  effective  service  in  the  army  of  the  West  and  especially  along  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Extracts  from  official  sources  show  that  though  under  manifold 
disadvantages  the  Signal  men  gave  good  accounts  of  themselves  in 
the  first  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  his 
report  of  the  attack  on  Battery  No.  i  of  Commodore  Foote's  fleet,  the 
attempt  to  destroy  it  by  overwhelming  superiority  of  fire  March  17, 
1862,  by  General  Trudeau.  commanding  the  Confederate  States  Artil- 
lery, says:  "At  9  o'clock  P.  M.  Captain  Cummins,  of  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice, went  to  Battery  No.  i  and  established  there  a  signal  station,  which 
proved  of  great  service  during  the  various  engagements."  Further  on 
in  his  reports  the  General  says:  "Besides  the  officers  already  men- 
tioned, who  were  conspicuous  for  their  bravery  and  coolness  under  a 
galling  fire,  I  will  mention :  Signal  officers  E.  Jone^  and  S.  Rose  who 
never  left  their  posts  one  minute.  While  shot  and  shell  were  tearing 
everything  to  pieces.  Signal  Officer  E.  Jones  had  his  flag-staff"  shot  from 
his  hands ;  he  coolly  picked  up  the  flag  and  continued  to  communicate 
his  message. 

"Captain  (afterwards  General)  Ed.  Rucker,  commanding  the  bat- 
tery says :  *E.  Jones  and  Samuel  Rose,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  were  en- 
graged  with  me  the  whole  day  in  defense  of  the  redan,  and  bore  them- 
selves with  great  coolness  and  gallantry.  Signal  Officer  Jones  having 
the  staff  of  his  flag  shot  away  thrice  during  the  engagement,  seized  the 
flag  in  his  hand,  without  looking  around  to  listen  to  exclamations,  and 
continued  his  important  message  to  headquarters.' 

"Two  more  brief  extracts  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  service  of 
the  Sicmal  Corps  was  not  that  of  carpet  knights.  Colonel  Brown  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  Tennessee  Volunteers,  writes:  The  enemy's  heavy  shot 
and  shell  poured  an  almost  incessant  volume  upon  our  meager  earth- 
work, riddling  the  parapet  in  front  of  our  guns,  plowing  up  the  earth  in 
every  direction  and  tearing  down  immense  trees  in  a  manner  baffling 
description.    The  scene  was  the  most  terrific  conceivable.' 

"General  Trudeau  also  says:     *It  (the  redan  fort)  presented  the 
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most  appalling  picture  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  parapet  was  plowed 
up  in  every  direction  and  torn  to  pieces.  Trees  were  hacked  down  and 
torn  to  shreds  by  the  heavy  shells  and  the  rifled  cannon  !* 

"The  Signal  men  at  Battery  No.  i  had  no  protection  whatever — ^not 
even  that  of  the  parapet  behind  which  the  gunners  squatted  when  not 
firing;  for  their  position  was  in  the  rear  of  the  guns,  where  fell,  as 
Captain  Rucker  says,  *many  shot  and  shell.'  " 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Signal  service  was  in  active 
and  useful  operation  on  several  theatres  of  war  in  the  East,  in  1861, 
and  early  in  1862,  in  the  West,  it  was  not  until  April  19,  1862,  that  the 
act  was  approved  organizing  the  Signal  Corps  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  Confederate  Army. 

That  Act  is  as  follows : 

"War  Department,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General's  Office 

"Richmond,  May  29,  1862. 

"Special  Orders  No.  40:  The  following  Act  of  Congress,  and 
regulations  in  reference  thereto,  are  published  for  the  information  of 
the  amiy,  viz: 

"An  Act  to  Organize  a  Signal  Corps. — Section  I.  The  Congress 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enact,  That  the  President  be 
and  is  hereby  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  ten  officers  in  the  Provisional  Army,  of  a  grade  not- 
exceeding  that  of  a  captain,  and  with  the  pay  of  corresponding  grades 
of  infantry,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  signal  officers  of  the  army. 
And  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  ten  sergeants  of  in- 
fantry in  the  Provisional  Army,  and  to  assign  them  to  duty  as  signal 
sergeants.  The  Signal  Corps  above  authorized  may  be  organized  as  a 
separate  corps,  or  may  be  attached  to  the  department  of  the  Adjutant 
and  Inspector  General,  or  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  direct. — Approved  April  19,  1862. 

"Section  II:  The  Signal  Corps,  authorized  by  this  act,  will  be 
attached  to  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Generars  Department;  and 
officers  of  that  department  may  be  instructed  in  and  assigned  to  signal 
duty. 

"Section  III :  A  Signal  Officer  will  be  attached  to  the  staff  of 
each  general  or  major-general  in  command  of  a  corps,  and  of  each 
major-general  in  command  of  a  division.  These  signal  officers  will 
each  be  assisted  by  as  many  signal  sergeants,  and  instructed  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  selected  from  the  rank  for  their  intel- 
ligence and  reliability,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  as  many 
lance  sergeants  as  are  required  may  be  appointed.  Such,  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  may  be  detailed  for  this  duty  by  the 
generals  in  whose  command  they  are  serving.  Before  being  instructed 
they  will  each  be  required  by  the  signal  officer  to  take  an  oath  not  to 
divulge,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  system  of  signals,  the  alphabet,  or 
any  official  message  sent  or  received  thereby.  Non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, while  on  signal  duty,  and  privates  on  this  duty,  will  receive 
forty  cents  per  day  extra  pay. 

"Section  IV:  Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Signal  Corps,  or  of- 
ficers serving  on  signal  duty,  will  be  entitled  to  the  forage  and  allow- 
ance of  officers  of  similar  rank  in  the  cavalry.  Non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  on  signal  duty  will  be  mounted  by  the  quarter- 
master, on  the  order  of  the  commanding  general. 

"Section  V:  Requisitions  for  flags,  torches,  glasses,  and  all  the 
material  required,  will  be  made  on  the  quartermaster's  department  or 
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they  may  be  purchased  by  the  quartermaster  of  any  division,  on  order 
of  the  major-general  commandmg. 

"Section  VI :  On  the  order  of  the  general  commanding  the  Corps, 
other  officers  or  privates  than  those  regularly  on  signal  duty  may  be 
instructed  in  the  system  of  signals,  after  having  taken  the  oath  pre- 
scribed above.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  is  specially  recommended 
to  all  general  officers  to  have  their  assistant-generals  and  aides-de-camp 
instructed. 

"Section  VII :  Whatever  is  prescribed  herein  for  a  division,  or 
for  a  major-general,  will  be  observed  in  the  case  of  each  brigade  which 
constitutes  a  separate  command. 

"Section  VIII :  All  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  accept- 
ing appointments  to  the  Signal  Corps  will  forward  with  their  accept- 
ance the  oath  prescribed  above,  sworn  to  before  a  magistrate,  notary 
public,  or  commissioned  officer  of  the  Corps. 

"Section  IX:  Quarterly  returns  of  Signal  property  will  be  made 
by  all  officers  having  it  in  charge,  to  the  quartermaster's  department, 
and  the  senior  signal  officer  of  each  separate  army  in  the  field  will 
report  quarterly  to  the  adjutant  and  inspector-general  of  the  number 
and  organization  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  and  its  general 
operations  during  the  previous  quarter. 

"Section  X:-  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Signal  Officer  of  every 
division  in  the  field  to  instruct  the  adjutant  of  each  regiment  in  the 
division  in  the  system  of  signals  in  use  in  the  army. 

"By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

"S.  Cooper, 
''Adjutant  and  Inspector-General." 

The  Signal  Corps  as  thus  organized  consisted  of  one  major,  ten 
captains,  ten  first  Jieutenants,  ten  second  lieutenants  and  twenty 
sergeants.  The  signal  operators  were  always  detailed  from  the  ranks 
of  some  near-by  regiment  and  trained  for  that  purpose. 

Confederate  Signal  Corps  of  Charleston   District 

Under  orders  from  the  War  Department  at  Richmond,  some  fifty 
or  more  men  were  detailed  to  supply  the  stations  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Charleston.  Captain  Joseph  Manigault,  of  Charleston,  one  of 
the  captains  appointed  under  the  act  above  referred,  was  sent  to 
Charleston  in  the  month  of  October,  1862,  to  organize  the  Corps  for 
service  in  all  of  the  fortifications  and  other  points  of  defense  in  and 
around  that  city.  On  November  6th,  Captain  Manigault  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  commanding  general : 

"Signal  Office,  Charleston,  Nov.  6,  1862 — Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Jor- 
dan, Asst.  Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of  Staff. — General:  I  have 
the  honor  respectfully  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  general 
commanding  the  following  suggestions:  The  material  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  formed  as  it  is  of  educated  and  reliable  men,  affords  the  op- 
portunity of  employing  them  to  advantage  as  magnetic  telegraph 
operators,  the  duties  of  which  position  are  strictly  germane  to  their 
present  occupation  as  signalmen,  and  could  be  acquired  with  com- 
parative ease  and  celerity. 

"With  a  corps  of  men  thus  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  scien- 
tific methods  for  the  early  transmission  of  information,  the  general 
commanding  would  have  at  hand  the  means  of  taking  possession  of 
any  telegraphic  line  already  constructed,  of  attaching  any  portable 
apparatus  to  any  points  of  such  line,  near  which  his  troops  may  be 
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operating,  and  of  constructing  new  lines  or  ramifications  of  lines,  to 
points  either  of  strategic  value,  or  value  as  lookouts. 

"An  operator  under  these  circumstances  would  be  always  within 
reach,  and  being  under  military  supervision,  could  be  more  relied  upon 
as  being  at  his  post  when  required.  In  point  of  economy  it  will  also 
recommend  itself  to  the  general,  as  the  operator  will  receive  but  hb 
pay  as  signal-master  which  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  civil  operator. 
The  use  of  the  galvanic  battery  would  also  tend  to  fit  some  of  the 
corps  for  the  responsible  duty  of  igniting  such  torpedoes  or  other 
marine  explosives  to  be  fireid  by  the  electnc  spark  as  may  be  in  con- 
templation ;  also  the  management  of  the  electric  lights. 

"If  this  suggestion  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  general, 
two  portable  apparatus,  and  a  teacher  for  the  manual  operation,  would 
be  required. 

"Joseph  Manigault, 
"Assistant  Adjt.-Gen,  and  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
"Dept,  of  S,  C,  Ga.,  and  Fla." 

Charleston  as  the  Center  of  the  Confederate  Signal  Corps 

As  already  mentioned,  Charleston  as  a  seaport  on  the  South  At- 
lantic, was  of  great  importance  to  the  Confederacy  and  therefore  the 
importance  of  keeping  it  open  as  a  port  of  entry  and  departure,  as 
against  the  blockading  squadron,  was  of  vital  importance,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  shipments  of  cotton  and  supplying  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment with  munitions  from  abroad. 

A  brief  description  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  islands  would 
aid  in  forming  a  proper  conception  of  the  value  of  the  Signal  Corps 
to  the  troops  occupying  the  fortifications  and  those  keeping  the  harbor 
open  as  a  port.  " 

The  Geography  of  the  Locality 

The  city  is  built  on  a  peninsula  between  the  Cooper  and  Ashley 
rivers,  which  unite  at  its  lower  extremity,  forming  a  capacious  har- 
bor lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  city.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
northern  line  by  the  mainland  and  upon  the  south  by  James  Island. 
The  latter  is  accessible  from  the  sea  on  the  opposite  side  and  through 
the  Stono  inlet,  a  river  which  divides  it  from  John's  Island  on  the 
south,  admitting  vessels  to  the  rear  of  Charleston.  Between  Stono 
inlet  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles, 
there  are  two  long,  low,  narrow  and  sandy  sea  islands,  known  as 
Folly  and  Morris,  separated  by  a  narrow. inlet  from  each  other.  Large 
extending  marshes,  about  two  miles  wide,  separate  these  islands  from 
James  Island  towards  the  north. 

Morris  Island  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length.  Its  northern  extrem- 
ity, at  Cummings  Point,  is  the  boundary  of  the  harbor  on  the  south. 
Sullivan's  Island  forms  the  northern  boundary,  as  it  emerges  into  the 
sea.  These  two  points  determine  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  and  are 
about  2,700  yards  apart.  Fort  Moultrie  is  located  on  the  southern 
portion  of  Sullivan's  Island  and  this  fortification,  with  batteries 
Wagner  and  Gregg  on  Morris  Island,  and  Fort  Sumter  located  about 
one-half  mile  further  towards  Charleston  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  harbor  entrance,  defend  the  city. 

Principal  Defensks  of  Charleston 

The  principal  fortifications  which  constitute  the  defenses  of  the 
city  are  as  follows:     Fort  Sumter  as  above  described,  located  about 
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the  middle  of  the  harbor  entrance^  and  almost  equally  distant  between 
Gregg  on  the  extreme  north  end  of  Folly  Island  and  Fort  Moultrie 
on  the  south  end  of  Sullivan's  Island.  The  latter  island  is  further 
defended  by  the  following  batteries:  Battery  Bee  on  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  island  and  Forts  Beauregard  (not  Fort  Beauregard 
referred  to  at  Bay  Point,  Port  Royal)  and  Marshall  towards  the  east 
of  Fort  Moultrie;  on  Morris  Island,  Battery  Gregg  on  the  extreme 
northern  end,  and  Battery  Wagner,  located  about  one  mile  south  of 
Battery  Gregg,  constituting  the  principal  defense  of  this  island. 

On  James  Island  were  the  following  fortifications :  Fort  Johnson 
at  the  extreme  east  end  and  about -one  mile  west  of  Fort  Sumter ;  Fort 
Pemberton,  which  constituted  the  defense  of  the  Stono  River  and 
upon  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  island,  which,  however,  was 
abandoned  when  the  fortifications  were  advanced  and  Battery  Pringle 
established  in  lieu  of  it.  Also  Secessionville,  a  strategic  point  on  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  and  rendered  distinguished  by  the  battle 
of  Secessionville  June  i6,  1862.  Between  Pringle,  on  the  Stono  River, 
and  Secessionville  on  the  sound  south  of  the  island,  were  erected  a 
series  of  batteries  which  constituted  the  defense  of  the  island. 

Points  of  Operation  of  Signal  Corps 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, we  can  better  understand  the  location  and  points  of  operation 
of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Just  opposite  the  foot  of  Meeting  Street,  about  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  seawall  on  South  Battery,  stood  out  .in  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  a  large  building  which  in  anti-bellum  days  was  used  as  a  bath- 
ing house.  The  location  of  this  building,  which  was  about  the  center 
of  the  circumference  constituting  the  defenses,  rendered  it  most  suit- 
able as  a  nucleus  for  sending  and  receiving  messages.  It  was,  there- 
fore, made  the  headquarters  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  from  it,  as  a 
center,  various  stations  spread  out  like  a  fan  reaching  every  strategic 
point  in  the  defenses  of  the  city. 

In  all,  there  were  about  fourteen  stations  in  and  around  the  city, 
and  also  a  lookout  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Michael's  Church ;  a  very  dan- 
gerous position,  because  this  steeple  was  the  target  for  the  invading 
forces  in  their  bombardment  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  stations  at  these  points  already  referred  to,  there 
was  one  look-out  at  a  point  known  as  "Headquarters,"  on  the  northern 
end  of  Johns  Island,  and  another  at  Haulover  Cut,  on  the  southern  end 
of  the  island.  This  latter  station  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  messages  sent  by  the  enemy  through  their  station  at 
Botany  Bay,  located  about  midway  between  Morris  Island  and  Port 
Royal.  Messages  were  intercepted  daily  by  the  signal  men  at  that 
station  and  sent  up  by  courier  to  the  Headquarters  station  on  Johns 
Island,  and  thence  transmitted  to  Headquarters  at  Charleston. 

And  so  the  commanding  general  of  the  department,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  was  kept  daily  informed  of  the  movements 
of  the  Federal  army  and  navy  along  the  entire  coast  of  Carolina,  from 
Morris  Island  to  Port  Royal.    • 

Headquarters  Signal  Station 

The  importance  of  this  station  will  be  shown  by  reference  to  a 
brief  account  given  by  Professor  George  H.  Stone,  a  member  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  **Signals  at  Siege 
of  Charleston."    He  writes: 
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"Early  in  February,  1864,  our  forces  made  a  raid  Jon  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Johns  Island.  They  advanced  so  rapidly  that  they  sur- 
prised the  Confederate  Signal  station  and  the  officer  was  compelled 
to  retreat  before  he  could  carry  away  with  him  his  record  of  mes- 
sages. This  book  was  found  to  contain  all  of  the  United  States 
messages  which  had  been  sent  by  Botany  Bay  station,  one  of  the  line 
of  stations  which  had  been  extended  from  Hilton  Head  on  Morris 
Island.  Strict  orders  were  at  once  issued  to  send  all  messages  in 
cipher,  and  it  is  believed  that  from  and  after  that  date  the  opposing 
signal  corps  never  gained  any  important  information  by  reading  our 
signals."  • 

In  this,  however,  they  are  mistaken;  for  our  Corps  continued  to 
intercept  and  interpret  their  messages  sent  even  by  cipher  up  to  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 

The  Signal  Corps,  thus  located  at  all  these  points  of  defense,  were 
at  first  engaged  mainly  in  sending  and  receiving  messages  from  head- 
quarters in  Charleston  and  from  the  defenses  around  the  city. 

As  already  stated,  as  early  as  the  loth  of  July  1863,  the  enemy  had 
established  themselves  upon  the  southern  end  of  Morris  Island,  and 
thence  had  an  unbroken  line  of  communication  between  that  point 
and  their  headquarters  at  Port  Royal.  Communications  were  also  had 
between  the  army  of  occupation  then  under  General  Gillmore  and  the 
blockading  squadron,  under  Admiral  Dahlgren.  Afterward  the  office 
of  the  Signal  Corps  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  duties  of  its  members 
were  not  confined  to  taking  and  receiving  messages  from  the  Con- 
federate army,  but  they  had  already  acquired  the  code  used  by  the 
United  States  Signal  Corps  and  so  intercepted  the  messages  which 
were  sent  between  the  army  and  navy  of  the  enemy. 

Confederate  Signal  Corps  Commanders  at  Charleston 

As  already  stated,  the  first  commander  of  the  Signal  Corps  assigned 
to  duty  at  Charleston  was  Captain  Joseph  Manigault.  He  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to  Savannah  and  Lieutenant  Frank  Markoe,  a  native 
of  Maryland  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  had 
received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Signal  Corps,  was 
sent  to  Charleston  as  the  successor  of  Captain  Manigault.  He  was  an 
expert  signal  officer  and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  signal 
corps  in  the  defense  of  the  city. 

Captain  Markoe's  Reports  on  the  Confederate  Service 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  make  some  extracts  from  Captain 
Markoe's  reports  during  the  year  1863  to  the  department  at  Richmond. 
The  Signal  Corps  was  nowhere  more  useful  than  where  the  defense 
and  operations  were  conducted  in  a  field  in  whicn  water  occupied  a 
large  place  in  the  topography.  Such  were  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  Mobile,  Alabama.  Lieutenant  Markoe,  in  his  reports,  showed  that 
during  the  siege  thousands  of  messages  were  sent  from  one  post  to 
another  and  from  outpost  to  Headquarters,  which  could  have  been 
sent  in  no  other  way  and  were  of  great  importance.  In  his  reports  he 
says:  **During  the  month  (July,  1863)  my  corps  has  been  at  work 
day  and  night.  At  Cummings  Point  (Battery  Gregg)  Lance  Sergeant 
Edgerton  and  Privates  DuBarry,  Lance  Huger,  Martin  and  Grimball, 
have  gallantly  worked  their  post  with  untiring  zeal  and  ability,  con- 
stantly under  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's  fleet  and  land  batteries. 
Fortunately,  I  have  no  casualties  to  report,  although  their  station  has 
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suffered  from  the  enemy's  fire  and  is  full  of  holes.  As  there  was  no 
other  means  of  communication  with  Morris  Island,  their  labors  have 
been  very  heavy.  They  have  sent  over  five  hundred  messages,  and 
at  least  a  third  of  them  under  fire.  As  they  are  completely  exhausted, 
I  have  relieved  them  and  sent  the  men  from  Sullivan's  Island  to  Bat- 
tery Gregg.  I  have  read  nearly  every  message  the  enemy  has  sent, 
many  of  them  of  great  importance.  We  were  forewarned  of  their 
attack  on  the  i8th,  and  were  ready  for  them,  with  what  success  is 
already  a  part  of  history.  The  services  rendered  by  the  Corps  in  this 
respect  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  I  regret  to  state  that, 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  staff-officers  at  Headquarters,  it  has  leaked 
out  that  we  have  read  the  enemy's  signals.  I  have  ordered  all  my  men 
to  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  them  whenever  questioned.  My  men 
have  also  been  actively  employed  in  guiding  the  fire  of  our  guns  and 
have  thus  rendered  valuable  service." 

In  his  August  report,  Captain  Markoe  says:  "At  Fort  Sumter, 
H.  W.  Rice  was  twice  injured  by  bricks.  At  Battery  Wagner,  I.  P. 
Moodie  was  shot  in  the  thigh  by  a  musket  ball ;  J.  D.  Cresswell  was 
struck  in  the  face  by  pieces  of  shell,  and  I  received  a  slight  flesh  wound 
in  the  side  by  a  piece  of  shell.  These  are  all  the  casualties,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  The  work  done  has  been  very  large,  as  the  telegraph 
line  has  been  constantly  out  of  order  for  days  at  a  time.  We  have 
continued  to  read  the  enemy's  signals,  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained.  I  have  temporarily  changed  the  signals,  as 
we  intercepted  a  message  from  the  enemy  as  follows :  *Send  me  a 
copy  of  Rebel  Code  immediately,  if  you  have  one  in  your  possession.' 
I  make  the  men,  moreover,  work  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  and 
feel  sure  that  they  can  make  nothing  out  of  our  signals." 

In  his  next  (September)  month's  report  Captain  Markoe  continues: 
"Morris  Island  was  evacuated  by  our  forces  on  Sunday  night,  the 
6th  of  September.  I  brought  off  my  men  and  all  the  signal  property 
on  the  island.  Lance  Sergeant  Lawrence,  and  Privates  Clark  and 
Legare  were  stationed  at  Battery  Gregg,  and  Privates  Grimball  and 
Hatch  at  Battery  Wagner,  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the  day  of 
evacuation.  They  were  exposed  to  the  heaviest  fire  that  the  enemy 
had  ever  put  upon  those  works,  and  performed  their  duties  with  con- 
spicuous gallantry.  Often  the  enemy's  shell,  exploding  on  the  fort, 
would  completely  envelop  the  men  and  flag  with  smoke  and  sand  for 
a  minute,  but  as  it  cleared  away  the  flag  would  still  be  waving.  I  have 
to  report  Private  Clark  badly  burned  in  the  left  hand  and  Lance 
Sergeant  Lawrence  struck  on  the  right  arm  with  a  piece  of  shell.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  Morris  Island  to  the  day  of  evacua- 
tion my  men  have  transmitted  nearly  one  thousand  messages  on  that 
islatid. 

Intercepted  Union  Messages 

"On  the  night  of  the  Sth,  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  Battery 
Gregg,  which  failed  and  was  repulsed  by  the  timely  notice  from  Sul- 
livan's Island  signal  station  which  intercepted  the  following  dispatch: 
*To  Admiral  Dahlgren — I  shall  try  Cummings  point  tonight,  and  want 
the  sailors  again  early.  Will  you  please  send  two  or  three  Monitors 
by  dark  to  open  fire  on  Fort  Moultrie  as  a  diversion  ?  The  last  time 
they  were  in  they  stopped  re-enforcements,  and  may  do  so  to-night. 
Don't  want  any  fire  in  the  rear. 

'(Signed)  General  Gillmore.' 
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"The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  was  foiled 
by  a  similar  notice.  The  dispatch  was:  'General  Gillmore — ^Thc 
senior  officer  will  take  charge  of  the  assaulting  party  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  whole  to  be  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  naval  officer/ 

"During  the  attack  on  Sumter,  Private  Frank  Huger  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  fire-ball  party  on  the  parapet,  numbering  some  thir^ 
men,  and  assisted  in  giving  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  Major  El- 
liott commanding  the  post,  speaks  highly  of  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  enemy  have  been  using  a  cipher  in  signaling,  which  has  so 
far  baffled  our  attempts  to  read  their  messages.  They  have  not  used 
it  lately,  however,  and  several  important  dispatches  have  been  read." 

Captain  Markoe's  rolls  show  the  employment  of  seventy-six  men, 
of  which  number  he  lost,  through  casualties,  as  large  a  per  cent  as  of  any 
command  in  action.  Twelve  of  his  men  did  nothing  but  read  the 
enemy's  papers. 

The  value  of  the  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Signal  Corps  was 
not  confined  to  our  commanding  officers  alone,  but  fully  recognized 
by  the  enemy. 

In  the  work  "Confederate  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,"  by  J.  Willard 
Brown,  an  officer  of  that  Corps  writes:  "From  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  on  Morris  Island  July  loth  to  September  7th,  when  it 
was  evacuated,  Lieutenant  Markoe's  officers,  transmitted  nearly  a 
thousand  messages." 

Major  Johnson,  in  his  defense  of  Charleston  harbor,  writes  in 
connection  with  the  service  of  the  Signal  Corps  as  follows :  "As  early 
as  April  9,  1863,  signals  from  the  flagship  New  Ironside  were  read 
by  the  Confederates  on  Morris  Island."     *     *     * 

"The  first  advantage  taken  of  the  discovery  was  in  preparation 
for  the  second  assault  of  Wagner.  (War  Records,  Vol.  XXVIII,  Pt. 
II,  P.  207.) 

"It  appears  from  the  records  that  a  despatch,  probably  from  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  to  Brigadier-General  Seymour,  was  read  by  Sergeant 
Millard,  of  the  S.  C.  Signal  Corps  on  Sullivan's  Island  July  18,  1863, 
and,  being  forwarded  to  General  Beauregard's  headquarters,  it  was 
at  once  understood  as  signifying  that  an  assault  on  Battery  Wagner 
was  in  actual  preparation.  Accordingly  an  order  was  sent  imme- 
diately to  Brigadier  General  Ripley  to  extend  notice  and  have  'all  prac- 
ticable preparations  made'  to  repel  the  assault.  Colonel  A.  Rhett, 
commanding  Fort  Sumter,  informed  the  author  that  he  heard  and 
responded  to  the  intellig^ence  by  training  some  fifteen  of  his  barbette 
guns  and  mortars  on  Morris  Island,  and  that  they  opened  promptly 
and  effectively  upon  the  assaulting  column  over  the  heads  of  the 
garrison  in  Wasfner. 

"Brigadier-General  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  commanding  the  Confed- 
erate troops  on  Morris  Island  (July  18th),  says  that  he  has  no  recol- 
lection of  having  been  notified  of  this  intercepted  signal.  But  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  was,  and  that  in  the  stir  of  the  day  and  slack- 
ened bombardment  such  a  notice  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  scarcely 
necessary  to  put  him  on  his  g:uard. 

"Again,  the  attack  by  the  troops  in  small  boats  on  Cummings 
Point,  Morris  Island,  on  the  night  of  September,  5th,  1863,  was  made 
known  before  hand  to  the  Confederates  by  intercepted  signals. 

"So  also  the  naval  assault  with  small  boats  on  Fort  Sumter,  on 
the  night  of  September  8th-9th,  was  expected  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  signal  from  Dahlgren's  flagship,  read  and  reported  from 
the  deck  of  the  Chicora  within  Charleston  harbor." 
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Attack  on  Fort  Sumter  Forestalled 

Of  this  service  Professor  Scharf,  in  his  history  of  the  Confederate 
States  Navy,  writes  as  follows :  "Fort  Sumter  having  been  converted 
into  an  infantry  post,  and  mounting  but  a  single  gun,  Major  Stephen 
Elliott  was  placed  in  command  of  it  with  200  troops,  and  Commander 
Tucker  stationed  his  ironclads  between  Sullivan's  Island  and  the  fort 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  protect  the  latter,  and  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  Dahlgren's  fleet  into  the  harbor.  On  September  7th  the  Fed- 
eral admiral  summoned  Sumter  to  capitulate  and  received  the  reply, 
'Come  and  take  it.'  He  and  General  Gillmore  were  then  meditating 
an  assault  upon  it  from  small  boats,  laboring  under  the  false  impres- 
sion that  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  seizing  it  since  its  artillery 
fire  had  ceased,  and  after  he  was  so  peremptorily  answered  by  Elliott 
he  communicated  with  Gillmore  by  signals,  and  announced  the  attack 
for  the  night  of  September  8th.  The  Confederate  Signal  officers  were 
able  to  intercept  these  signals  and  Elliott  was  saved  a  surprise.  About 
2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  Lieutenant  Clarence  L.  Stanton 
was  officer  of  the  deck  of  the  Chicora.  A  signal  officer  named  Daniels 
stood  near  him  and  was  watching  some  signalling  being  made  from 
Dahlgren's  flag-ship.  Turning  suddenly  to  Stanton  he  said,  'Fort 
Sumter  will  be  attacked  to-night.'  *How  do  you  know?*  asked 
Stanton.  'I  have  just  read/  he  replied,  'a  message  from  the  flag- 
ship for  a  boat  from  each  ship,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant,  to  assem- 
ble at  the  flag-ship  at  10  o'clock  for  such  an  attack.'  Stanton  reported 
the  information  to  Commodore  Tucker,  who,  in  turn,  transmitted  it  to 
General  Beauregard,  and  eflFective  preparations  were  made  to  repel  the 
assault." 

Professor  Stone,  already  referred  to,  writes  further  in  his  pamph- 
let: "As  above  noted,  each  of  the  above  signal  services  were  sooner 
or  later  able  to  read  the  other's  signals.  In  this  the  Confederates  led 
off  in  South  Carolina.  On  the  night  of  March  12,  1863,  the  signal 
party  on  duty  at  Spanish  Wells  near  Hilton  Head.  S.  C,  were  taken 
prisoners.  They  included  a  lieutenant  and  three  privates.  Two  of 
these  privates  declared,  after  their  return  from  prison,  that  the  third 
private  had  deserted  to  the  Confederates  and  betrayed  the  United 
States  common  code.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that  the  Con- 
federates began  to  read  our  signals  soon  after  this  time,  the  most 
noted  among  them  being  Lieutenant  Markoe,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
stationed  at  Battery  Beauregard  on  Sullivan's  Island,  the  island  form- 
ing the  outer  barrier  of  Charleston  Harbor  on  the  northeast.  When 
the  Confederates  evacuated  Charleston,  there  was  left  at  the  city  signal 
station  a  large  book  containing  a  record  of  all  the  messages  that  had 
come  to  that  station  for  several  years.  Among  them  were  a  large 
number  of  our  messages  intercepted  by  Lieutenant  Markoe  or  others, 
and  it  was  surprising  how  valuable  to  the  Confederate  commanders 
must  have  been  the  information  thus  obtained.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  messages  intercepted  by  the  Confederate  operators  are  printed  in 
Mr.  Brown's  book.  The  message  of  all  others,  which  makes  one's 
blood  boil,  is  the  one  noted  by  Brown,  but  not  printed,  sent  by  General 
Gillmore  to  Admiral  Dahlgren  on  July  13,  1863,  to  cease  firing  at  a 
certain  hour,  as  he  was  about  to  charge  Fort  Wagner.  Of  course, 
in  any  case  that  would  have  been  a  bloody  charge,  but  doubtless  the 
Confederates  were  helped  by  the  fact  that  they  had  several  hours 
notice  of  the  coming  assault.  I  copied  this  and  many  other  of  our 
messages  which  had  been  read  by  the  Confederates  and  from  which 
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they  gained  important  information,  but  the  copies  have  mostly  been 
lost." 

The  Defense  of  Fort  Wagner 

It  will  be  interesting  to  have  the  testimony  of  one  who,  with  the 
Signal  Corps,  endured  the  hardships  of  the  life  at  Battery  Wagner; 
and  who  shared  with  them  the  terrors,  not  only  of  shot  and  shell  but 
the  hardships  of  life  both  by  day  and  by  night.  I  quote  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  "Confederate  Defense  of  Morris  Island,"  written  by 
Major  R.  C.  Gilchrist,  who,  for  a  while,  commanded  the  Gist  Guards 
Artillery  in  their  defense  of  Battery  Wagner.  He  gives  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  the  defense  of  this  island,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  key  to  Fort  Sumter;  which,  in  turn,  was  regarded  as  the  key  to 
Charleston.  I  cannot,  however,  burden  this  article  with  more  than 
to  quote  this  writer  when  referring  to  the  duties  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
He  writes  of  the  engagement  between  the  land  forces  of  General  Gill- 
more  and  the  Navy  under  Admiral  Dahlgren  of  April  7,  1863,  and 
the  Confederate  forces  as  follows: 

"Fort  Wagner  proposed  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  his- 
toric attack  of  the  ironclads  of  the  Federal  fleet  on  Fort  Sumter;  but, 
as  it  is  believed,  was  defeated  through  treachery.  Some  time  before 
an  iron  boiler  filled  with  one  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  fitted  with 
electrical  appliances  for  exploding  it,  had  been  sunk  in  the  channel, 
one  mile  and  a  h^lf  abreast  of  Wagner.  The  submarine  cable  stretched 
to  the  shore  lay  within  the  fort.  A  system  of  triangulation  from  both 
Gregg  and  Wagner,  marked  by  stakes  driven  in  those  batteries,  de- 
termined its  position,  and  for  days  the  opportunity  to  use  it  against  the 
fleet  had  been  anxiously  looked  for.  At  noon  on  the  7th  of  April — a 
lovely  spring  day,  the  deep  blue  sky,  without  a  cloud,  reflected  in  the 
bay  as  smooth  as  glass — a  movement  was  observed  among  the  iron- 
clads. Soon  after  they  advanced  slowly  in  line  of  battle — the  monitors 
Weehawken,  Passaic,  Montauk,  Patapsco,  Catskill,  Nantucket,  Nahant 
and  Keokuk,  with  the  New  Ironsides  bearing  the  pennant  of  Commo- 
dore DuPont. 

Narrow  Escape  of  New  Ironsides 

"At  ten  minutes  past  3  P.  M.,  Moultrie  opened  her  batteries;  im- 
mediately thereafter  Fort  Sumter,  Battery  Gregg,  and  all  the  ironclads 
joined  in  the  thundering  chorus — 'The  music  of  the  spheres.*  The  sea 
seethed  as  a  boiling  cauldron,  as  shot  and  shell,  with  debris  of  fort  and 
vessels,  plunged  into  it.  Amid  this  pandemonium  Wagner  stood  silent, 
yet  all  within  were  nerved  to  the  most  intense  excitement.  The  long 
looked-for  hour  was  at  hand  when  one  of  those  dreaded  ironclad  mon- 
sters would  be  hurled  into  the  air.  The  New  Ironsides  was  singled  out 
for  destruction.  One  of  the  Signal  Corps  had  been  stationed  at  Bat- 
tery Gregg,  and  another  at  Fort  Wagner,  each  with  keen  eyes  watching 
their  respective  lines  of  vision.  At  the  electric  key  stood  Captain  Lang- 
don  Cheves,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  both  stations,  so  that  as  the  flags 
waved  in  concert,  indicating  the  fateful  moment  when  the  .Ironsides 
should  be  over  the  torpedo,  to  apply  the  spark  and  do  the  deed.  Slowly 
the  Ironsides  steamed  around,  delivering  one  terrific  broadside  after 
another.  Ever  and  anon  the  flag  would  wig-wag  on  Gregg,  but  Wagner 
was  still ;  then  on  Wagner,  but  Gregg's  did  not  reply,  and  so  it  seemed 
that  hours  passed.  The  garrison  intent  and  watching — ^hearts  could 
almost  be  heard  beating  above  the  din  of  battle.     At  last  both  flags 
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waved.  Oh,  the  wild  rush  of  hope  and  joy  that  overwhelmed  them  as 
they  felt  that  their  hour  had  come  at  last.  The  key  was  touched  one 
and  again.  All  looked  breathlessly  towards  the  doomed  ship.  There 
was  no  answering  explosion.  Unconscious  of  the  danger  she  had 
escaped,  she  steamed  on  and  delivered  her  broadsides  until  the  action 
closed.  It  was  said  afterwards  and  believed  that  the  'expert'  who  was 
charged  with  arranging  the  torpedo  was  a  'Federal  Spy.'  " 

Hard  Test  of  Endurance 

Again  he  writes  a  description  of  the  trying  life  in  these  forts: 
"From  the  20th  of  July  was  a  period  of  simple  endurance  on  Morris 
Island.  Night  and  day,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  the  hurling 
shells  burst  over  and  within  it.  Each  day,  often  from  early  dawn,  the 
New  Ironsides  or  the  six  monitors,  sometimes  all  together,  steamed  up 
and  delivered  their  terrific  broadsides,  shaking  the  fort  to  its  centre.  The 
noiseless  coehom  shells,  falling  vertically,  searched  out  the  secret  re- 
cesses, almost  invariably  claiming  victims.  The  burning  sun  of  a  south- 
em  summer,  its  heat  intensified  by  the  reflection  of  the  white  sand, 
scorched  and  blistered  the  unprotected  garrison,  or  the  more  welcome 
rain  and  storm  wet  them  to  the  skin.  An  intolerable  sitench  from  the 
unearthed  dead  of  the  previous  conflict,  the  carcasses  of  cavalry  horses 
lying  where  they  fell  in  the  rear,  and  barrels  of  putrid  meat  thrown  out 
on  the  beach,  sickened  the  defenders.  A  large  and  brilliantly  colored 
fly,  attracted  by  the  feast,  and  unforseen  before,  inflicted  wounds  more 
painful,  though  less  dangerous  than  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Water 
was  scarcer  than  whiskey.  The  food,  however  good  when  it  started  for 
its  destination,  by  exposure,  first  on  the  wharf  in  Charleston,  then  on 
the  beach  at  Cummings  Point,  being  often  forty-eight  hours  in  transitu, 
was  unfit  to  eat.  The  unventilated  bomb-proofs,  filled  with  smoke  of 
lamps  and  smell  of  blood,  were  intolerable,  so  that  one  endured  the  risk 
of  shot  and  shell  rather  than  seek  shelter." 

Attack  on  Cummings  Point  Frustrated 

Referring  more  especially  to  the  service  of  the  Signal  Corps  the 
same  writer  adds :  "Though  non-combatants,  none  ran  greater  risks 
than  the  Signal  Corps.  Perched  on  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous 
spot  of  Battery  Gregg,  flag  in  hand — the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  both 
friend  and  foe,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sharp-shooters  and  artillery,  often 
their  special  aim,  in  the  thick  as  well  as  the  surcease  of  the  conflict — ^the 
wig-wag  of  their  flags  conveyed  to  the  commandant  in  Charleston  the 
needs  of  the  garrison,  or  received  from  him  orders  for  defense.  By 
their  intelligent  service,  likewise,  the  dispatches  passing  from  fleet  to 
shore  were  read ;  so  that,  forewarned  by  them  on  several  occasions  the 
Confederates  were  forearmed  and  ready,  so  as  to  repel  with  little  loss 
assaults  that  would  otherwise  have  been  fatal.  *  *  *  On  the  24th  day 
of  August  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  Cummings  Point  from  Vin- 
cent's Creek.  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Gilchrist  was  then  in  command  of  Bat- 
tery Gregg,  with  the  Gist  Guard  Artillery  and  Company  C,  of  Lucas's 
Battalion  of  Artillery,  as  its  garrison.  By  some  means  the  Federal 
Signal  code  had  been  obtained,  so  that  messages  passing  between  the 
fleet  and  shore  could  be  read.  By  this  means  the  Confederates  were  in- 
formed of  the  contemplated  attack  that  night;  further  confirmed  by 
the  vigorous  shelling  of  Battery  Gregg  all  that  day,  during  which  a 
heavy  traverse  caved  in,  filling  up  the  gun-chamber,  burying  the  gun- 
ners of  Company  C,  Lucas's  Battalion.  A  volunteer  party,  headed  by 
Sergeant  Brown,  of  the  Marion  Artillery,  flew  to  the  rescue  of  their 
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comrades  and  dug  them  out,  while  exposed  to  a  concentrated  fire  of 
artillery  and  sharpshooters,  but  not  before  two  were  dead.  The  guns 
of  Battery  Gregg  were  trained  to  sweep  the  creek  just  beyond  the  shore. 
A  select  picket  force  was  stationed  to  watch  for  the  approadh  of  tfie 
barges.  About  midnight  the  phosphorescent  light  made  by  the  splash 
of  the  muffled  oars  alone  revealed  their  presence.  The  signal  was 
given ;  grape,  canister  and  lead  responded ;  while  the  crash  of  timbers 
and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  told  of  the  efficacy  of  the  aim.  In  five 
minutes  the  conflict  was  ended." 

Obtaining  the  Union  Signal  Code 

• 

Another  contribution  to  the  efficient  services  of  the  Signal  Corps  in 
the  defense  of  Charleston  will  be  found  in  a  very  interesting  letter  of 
Dr.  Joel  Poinsett  Mallard,  one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Charleston  News  &  Courier. 
He  writes :  "In  the  early  part  of  1863  an  officer  by  the  name  of  Bryan 
furnished  Lieutenant  Markoe  with  several  letters  of  the  Federal  code. 
Lieutenant  Markoe  was  then  in  command.  It  was  said  that  Bryan 
obtained  them  in  Kentucky.  The  writer  and  several  others — if  I  re- 
member correctly,  H.  W.  Rice,  J.  K.  Heyward  and  Georgfe  McCutchen 
— were  detailed  for  the  special  work  of  deciphering  the  Federal  alpha- 
bet. This  was  speedily  accomplished  and  we  began  intercepting  their 
dispatches.  We  were  stationed  first  at  the  Cove  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
near  Battery  Bee,  subsequently  at  the  Horry  house,  above  Beauregard 
Battery. 

"To  one  familiar  with  the  principle  on  which  the  signal  alphabet 
is  constructed  it  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter  to  decipher  it.  Only 
once  during  the  siege  did  the  enemy  change  his  alphabet;  and  it  was 
speedily  worked  out.    This,  I  think,  was  not  long  before  the  evacuation. 

"There  was  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  recall,  a  single  engagement 
of  any  consequence  in  the  harbor  from  the  time  we  began  intercepting 
the  dispatches  of  the  enemy  that  was  not  known  by  our  commanding 
officers  in  ample  time  to  be  prepared.  Instance  the  midnight  assault 
on  Fort  Sumter,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  enemy.  The 
message  was  captured  during  the  afternoon ;  the  commandant,  Colonel 
Elliott,  was  advised,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  attack. 
We  heard  at  the  time  that  the  enemy  wondered  how  it  was  that  we 
were  so  well  prepared  for  them.  A^ain,  take  the  assault  on  Battery 
Wagner.  The  writer  vividly  recalls  the  circumstances  of  the  afternoon 
during  which  the  dispatch  was  taken.  The  Federal  station  on  Morris 
Island  was  visible  only  at  times  on  account  of  a  furious  cannonade 
which  was  then  in  progress.     During  a  clear  interval  the  following 

was  taken :    *To .  An  assault  is  ordered  at  dusk.    Husband 

your  ammunition,  so  as  to  deliver  a  rapid  fire  the  last  half  hour * 

"At  another  time  the  enemy  attempted  an  assault  on  Batte^ 
Gregg,  but  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  they  hastily  retreated.  We 
were  fully  advised  of  it. 

"Most  of  the  intercepted  dispatches  were  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters in  cipher,  if  I  correctly  remember.  During  the  whole  time 
of  our  service  on  the  island  the  Federals  did  not  change  their  alpha- 
bet, except  once,  as  already  stated;  nor  did  we  capture  a  message  in 
cipher. 

"It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  and  others  that  the  service  of  the 
Corps  at  Charleston  has  never  received  the  consideration  it  deserves. 
Service  in  the  Corps  was  no  pastime,  and  this  doubtless  was  fully 
realized  by  those  who  were  stationed  in  St.  Michael's  steeple,  the 
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target  of  the  Swamp  Angel,  and  by  those  on  a  lofty  tower  in  the 
midst  of  booming  cannon  and  bursting  shells.  The  messages  must  go 
or  be  received." 

While  the  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Signal  Corps,  both  in  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  messages  to  and  from  the  various  stations  of 
the  Confederate  forces  in  and  around  Charleston  was  regarded  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  resistance  of  the  long  and  continued  efforts 
of  the  Federal  forces  to  take  Charleston  and  its  valuable  harbor — an- 
other service  almost  as  useful  was  that  rendered  the  blockade  runners 
plying  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  West  Indies.  None  was 
more  important  than  the  service  rendered  the  blockade  runners  in  enter- 
ing the  port  at  Charleston. 

Assisting  the  Blockade  Runners 

A  writer  on  the  subject  says :  "An  indispensable  condition  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  war  was  the  running  of  the  blockade  of  South- 
em  ports  by  the  swift  cruisers  built  and  fitted  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  were  the  profits  of  this  business  that  the  owners  could 
well  afford  to  lose  v€ssel  and  cargo  on  her  third  trip  if  the  first  two 
were  successful.  No  life  could  be  more  adventurous  and  exciting 
than  that  of  a  blockade-runner.  The  Si^al  Corps  played  its  part 
here  also.  Every  blockade-runner  had  its  signal  officer,  furnished  with 
signaling  apparatus  and  the  key  to  the  secret  cipher.  The  coaSt  was 
lined  with  stations  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  up  and  down  on  either 
side  of  the  blockade  port.  The  blockade-runners  came  in  close  to  shore 
at  nightfall  and  fitfully  flashed  a  light  which  was  soon  answered  from 
the  shore  station.  Advice  was  then  given  as  to  condition  of  things  off 
the  port,  the  station  and  movements  of  the  hostile  fleet,  etc.  If  the 
word  was  *go  in'  the  beacon  lights  were  set  and  the  blockade-runner 
boldly  steamed  over  the  bar  and  into  the  port.  A  naval  office  was  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  orders  and  details  at  several  ports,  whence  pro- 
ceeded all  orders  and  assignments  in  relation  to  pilots  and  signal  offi- 
cers. 

**Captain  Wilkinson,  C.  S.  N.,  in  his  interesting  'Narrative  of  a 
Blockade-Runner'  tells  the  following  incident  illustrative  of  the  uses 
of  a  signal  officer  in  this  line  of  duty:  'The  range  lights  were  show- 
ing and  we  crossed  the  bar  without  interference  and  without  suspi- 
cion of  anything  wrong,  as  it  would  occasionally  happen  under  par- 
ticularly favorable  circumstances  that  we  would  cross  the  bar  without 
even  seeing  a  blockader.  We  were  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C, 
in  fact,  and  close  to  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  vessels,  which  had 
crossed  the  bar  after  the  fall  of  the  fort,  when  I  directed  my  signal 
officer  to  communicate  with  the  shore  station.  His  signal  was  prompt- 
ly answered,  but,  turning  to  me,  he  said :  "No  Confederate  signal  offi- 
cer there,  sir ;  he  can  not  reply  to  me."  The  order  to  wear  around  was 
instantly  obeyed ;  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  bow  of  the  Chame- 
leon was  scarcely  pointed  for  the  bar  before  two  of  the  light  cruisers 
were  plainly  visible  in  pursuit,  steaming  with  all  speed  to  intercept  us. 
Nothing  saved  us  from  capture  but  the  twin  screws,  which  enabled 
our  steamer  to  turn  as  upon  a  pivot  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
bar  and  the  ribs.  We  reached  the  bar  before  our  pursuers,  and  were 
soon  lost  in  the  darkness  outside.'  " 

The  incident  related  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
in  North  Carolina,  the  same  being  the  harbor  for  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, which  during  the  war  was  also  one  of  the  bases  of  the  blockade- 
runners.    The  service  rendered  the  blockade  runners  during  the  entire 
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siege  of  the  city  of  Charleston  and  more  especially  during  the  later 
days  of  the  war,  when  she  alone  afforded  protection  to  them,  was  still 
more  efficient. 

Charleston  Never  Captured  by  Union  Forces 

The  service  of  the  Signal  Corps  both  upon  the  land  and  upon  the 
sea  contributed  largely  to  the  defense  of  Charleston,  which  despite 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  land  and  navy  forces  of  the  Federal  army 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy,  affording  the  only  seaport 
available  to  the  blockade  runners  until  the  city  was  evacuated  on  Ac 
17th  day  of  February,  1865.  It  was  never  taken  by  the  enemy  and 
only  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  forces  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  combine  all  the  forces  of  the  Confederate  army  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  meet  General  Sherman  in  his  march  through  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  General  Grant 
in  his  efforts  to  take  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Historic  Defense  of  Charleston 

The  defense  of  Charleston  will  ever  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  history.  I  can  close  this  brief  ac- 
count of  the  siege  in  no  more  appropriate  terms  than  those  set  forth 
in  the  preface  of  "Defense  of  Charleston  Harbor"  by  that  distinguished 
engineer,  Dr.  Johnson,  from  which  I  quote :  "The  military  operations 
by  land  and  water  before  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  especially  from 
the  spring  of  1863  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  in  1865,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree.  They  were 
characterized  by  an  attack  involving  two  novel  elements  of  warfare — 
viz,  the  use  of  armored  vessels  and  of  breaching  rifles,  and  by  a  defense 
peculiar  in  respect  of  harbor  obstruction  with  torpedo  devices,  active 
and  passive.  But  the  defense  was  also  conducted  with  other  and  older 
elements  of  warfare,  such  as  historians  never  tire  of  recording,  viz — 
prolonged  resistance  and  large  measure  of  success.  A  contempK)- 
rary  writer  in  the  French  Journal  of  Military  Science  testified 
as  follows:  'Prodigies  of  talent,  audacity,  intrepidity,  and  perse- 
verence-are  exhibited  in  the  attack,  as  in  the  defense  of  this  city, 
which  will  assign  to  the  siege  of  Charleston  an  exceptional  place  in 
military  annals'.  The  most  recent  military  opinion  upon  these  opera- 
tions from  an  eminent  foreign  source  is  equally  favorable  to  their  great 
importance.  Viscount  Wolseley,  adjutant  general  of  the  British  Army, 
in  reviewing  one  of  the  latest  collections  of  historical  papers  cover- 
ing the  whole  period,  writes  as  follows:  'Were  I  bound  to  select  out 
of  all  four  volumes  the  set  of  papers  which  appear  of  most  importance 
at  the  present  moment,  not  only  from  an  American  but  also  from  an 
European  point  of  view,  I  should  certainly  name  those  which  describe 
the  operations  at  Charleston'  (North  American  Review.  November, 
i88g).  And  if  further  evidence  were  wanted,  Mr.  Welles,  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  pays  the  Charleston  of  Confederate  times 
the  hig^hest  tribute  when,  in  his  annual  report  for  1865,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  having  been  the  'most  invulnerable  and  best-protected  city  on  the 
coast,  whose  defenses  had  cost  immense  treasure  and  labor.' 

"Fort  Sumter  was  for  a  long  time  the  citadel  of  Charleston  harbor, 
and,  having:  for  its  advanced  work  Battery  Wagoner  on  Morris  Island, 
was  the  special  object  of  attack.  The  fort,  after  being  silenced  and 
demoli^^hed.  was  transformed  and  rearmed  under  fire ;  it  was  then  held 
for  twelve  months  longer,  until  the  whole  coast  of  South  Carolina  was 
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abandoned  near  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  never  surrendered.  The 
battery,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-eight  days,  was  successfully  evacuated, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  An  English  military  critic,  in 
St.  Paul's  Magazine,  rates  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  as  'eclipsing 
such  famous  passages  of  history  as  Sale's  defense  of  Jelalabad  against 
the  Afghans  or  Havelock's  obdurate  tenure  of  the  residency  of  Luck- 
now.'  And  one  of  the  most  competent  military  authorities  in  Amer- 
ica claims  that  it  is  but  history  *to  say  that  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  that  of  Wagner  are  feats  of  war  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  mod- 
em times.' " 


CHAPTER  LV 
TAKING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  STOCK 

The  end  of  the  War  of  Secession  found  South  Carolina  crushed, 
but  by  no  means  killed.  Perhaps  if  her  public  men  and  leaders  had 
calmly  sat  down  among  the  ruins  and  taken  an  account  of  stock*  as 
the  historian  is  able  to  do,  years  after,  even  her  high  spirit  might 
have  been  crushed  to  the  point  of  despair.  But  the  destruction  and 
disorganization  were  so  widespread,  extending  into  every  detail  of 
individual,  agricultural,  industrial,  educational,  civil  and  political  Ac- 
tivities that  a  general  review  of  the  situation  was  impossible  at  that 
time. 

The  broken  battalions  saw  destruction  on  every  side,  the  result 
of  wasting  war  and  final  defeat,  but  many  a  bold  spirit  still  caught 
inspiration  from  the  State's  proud  motto:  "Dum  Spiro,  Spero,'* 
(while  I  breathe,  I  hope),  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  more 
echoed  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  Lombard  youth  at  Peschiera  seven- 
teen years  earlier : 

V*  'Tis  better  to  have  fought  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  fought  at  all." 

Few,  if  any.  of  the  men  in  grey  dreamed  of  the  dreadful  years 
of  Reconstruction  which  were  to  follow. 

The  great,  outstanding  blow  to  South  Carolina  was  that  although 
she  had  thrown  over  70,000  of  her  sons  into  the  battles  and  campaigns 
of  the  War,  and  strained  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  defend  the  cause, 
22  per  cent  had  been  killed  or  died  from  wounds  or  prison  and  thou- 
sands more  had  hobbled  home  wounded  and  broken  in  health,  and  all 
to  no  apparent  purpose.  Though  the  State  was  at  first  exhausted 
and  prostrate,  the  spirit  of  revival  was  still  alive. 

Columbia  had  been  burned,  large  areas  of  Charleston  had  been 
shelled  into  ruins,  and  a  wide  swath  of  fire  and  destruction  cut  by 
the  Federal  armies  through  central  and  upper  South  Carolina.  The 
entire  machinery  of  the  civil  and  political  government  of  the  State 
had  been  subverted  and  overthrown. 

Waste,  Waste,  Waste 

On  the  sea  islands,  along  the  coast,  and  through  the  country 
desolated  by  Sherman's  march  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  from 
Columbia  to  the  North  Carolina  line,  there  was  widespread  destitu- 
tion, starvation  and  misery.  As  Wm.  Henry  Trescot  eloquently  says: 
"l*he  women  of  that  day  mourned  their  dead  and  shrank  with  shud- 
dering from  those  whose  garments  smelt  of  the  blood  of  their  kindred. 
Reverend  priests,  who  had  prayed  fervently  and  prophesied  boldly, 
put  their  hands  upon  their  mouths  and  bowed  in  perplexed  humility 
when  they  learned  that  the  ways  of  God  were  indeed  past  finding 
out.  Bad  men  rose  and  ruled,  impatient  spirits  sought  relief  in  exile, 
and  desponding  ones  sat  sad  and  silent  in  the  midst  of  darkness." 

856 
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An  English  Traveler's  Report 

Kennaway,  a  Master  of  Arts  of  BalHol,  visited  the  South  in  1865- 
66,  and  quotes  a  letter  written  from  South  Carolina  in  December, 
1865,  which,  he  declares,  "gives  some  idea  of  a  grief  which  is  far 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  ordinary  travelers": 

"I  doubt  if  you  have  any  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The 
land  may  be  restored,  but  where  can  its  ruined  owner  procure  money 
to  pay  taxes,  erect  buildings  and  hire  f  reedmen.  Our  young  men  are 
gone  to  work  in  earnest.  We  are  proud  to  see  them  engaged  in  teach-- 
ing,  ploughing,  waggoning,  keeping  grocery-stores;  in  short,  doing 
anything,  and  doing  it  cheerfully.  Ours  is  a  poverty  of  which  no  one 
is  ashamed,  and  of  which  very  few  complain.  We  are  willing  to 
bear  it,  and  its  universality  makes  it  more  tolerable.  When  I  know 
that  the  most  refined  and  intelligent  women  in  the  State,  deserted 
by  their  deluded  servants,  are  doing  all  sorts  of  housework — sweep- 
ing, dusting,  making  beds,  and  even  *  *  *  cooking  and  wash- 
ing— it  is  much  easier  for  me  to  iron  the  towels  my  little  son  has 
washed,  while  I  turn  occasionally  a  laughing  eye  towards  the  fire 
place,  where  an  invalid  gentleman  (son  of  a  former  governor)  is 
engaged  in  churning!  I  must  confess  that  his  attempt  furnished  us 
with  more  amusement  than  butter.     *     *    * 

"Many  refugee  ladies  feed  there  families  by  exchanging  the  con- 
tents of  their  wardrobes  for  articles  of  food.  'How  are  your  sisters  ?' 
said  I  last  summer  to  a  young  man  who  has  left  home  to  become  a 
tutor.  'Their  complexions  look  badly,'  was  the  reply;  'but  that  is 
not  surprising  when  you  consider  how  long  they  have  been  eating 
old  frocks.'  'Have  they'  any  lights?'  was  my  next  query.  With 
perfect  gravity  he  replied:  'No;  when  the  moon  does  not  shine, 
they  go  to  bed  by  lightning.'  But  matters  are  mending  in  this  very 
family ;  light-wood  has  superseded  lightning  in  .  the  chambers,  and 
in  the  parlor  a  small  petroleum  lamp  (price  one  dollar)  diffuses  light 
and  happiness  around. 

"But  there  are  cases  over  which  no  one  can  laugh.  I  know  of  a 
family  whose  property  was  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who 
have  not  tasted  meat  for  months.  A  gentleman  of  high  scientific  at- 
tainments, formerly  professor  in  a  college,  is  literally  trying  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  by  teaching  a  few  scholars,  one  of  whom,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  pays  a  quart  of  milk  per  diem  for  her  tuition!  In- 
numerable widows,  orphan  and  single  women,  whose  property  was 
in  Confederate  bonds,  are  penniless,  and  are  seeking  employment  of 
some  kind  for  bread." 

A  Peddler  of  Tea  and  Mollasses 

Incidents  like  those  cited  by  Kennaway.  the  English  traveler,  were 
common  in  coastal  and  middle  South  Carolina.  J.  S.  Pike  of  Maine,' 
sometime  minister  to  Belgium,  and  associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  tells  in  his  work,  "The  Prostrate  State,"  of  "a  well-' 
known  family"  near  Columbia,  "rich  and  distinguished  for  genera- 
tions. The  slaves  are  gone.  The  family  is  gone.  A  single  scion  of 
the  house  remains,  and  he  peddles  tea  by  the  pound  and  molasses 
by  the  quart,  on  a  corner  of  the  old  homestead,  to  the  former  slaves 
of  the  family,  and  thereby  earns  his  livelihood." 

More  than  one  venerable  South  Carolinian,  in  letter  and  spirit, 
followed  the  example  of  Col.  Thomas  L.  Dabney,  a  Mississippi 
planter,  who,  said  his  daughter  Mrs.  Smedes,  "determined  to  spare 
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his  daughters  all  such  labor  as  he  could  perform.  Genl.  Sherman  had 
said  that  he  would  like  to  bring  every  Southern  woman  tq  the  wash- 
tub.  "He  shall  never  bring  my  daughters  to  the  wash-tub,"  Thomas 
Dabney  said.  "I  will  do  the  washing  myself."  And  he  did  it  for 
two  years.  He  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  he  b^an  to  do  it 
In  his  "Provisional  Govemship  of  South  Carolina"  Governor  B. 
F.  Perry  says:  The  poor  refugees  of  the  Sea  Islands  were  without 
fortune,  money,  or  the  means  of  living.  Many  had  nothing  to  eat 
except  bread  and  water,  and  were  thankful  if  they  could  get  bread. 
I  appointed  W.  H.  Trescot  to  go  to  Washington  and  represent  them 
in  trying  to  recover  their  lands." 

Timrod's  Pitiful  Passing 

In  March,  1866,  Henry  Timrod  writes  from  Columbia  to  his  friend 
and  brother  poet  Paul  Hayne :  "You  ask  me  to  tell  you  my  story  for 
the  last  year.  I  can  embody  it  all  in  a  few  words:  beggary,  starva- 
tion death,  bitter  grief,  utter  want  of  hope.  *  *  *  Both  my  sister 
and  myself  are  completely  impoverished.  We  have  lived  for  a  loi^ 
period,  and  are  still  living  on  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual  sale  of  fur- 
niture and  plate.  We  have,  let  me  see!  Yes — we  have  eaten  two 
silver  pitchers,  one  or  two  dozen  silver  forks,  several  sofas,  innumer- 
able chairs  and  a  huge  bedstead !"  A  little  later,  conditions  becoming 
even  more  desperate  and  the  poet  lay  dying  of  consumption,  General 
Wade  Hampton  carried  a  sum  of  money  to  a  clergyman  and  besought 
him  to  carry  it  to  the  dying  man.  After  some  demur  Timrod  accepted 
the  money  saying  to  his  friend,  "Oh,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth! 
God  himself  must  have  sent  you  here,  and  I  will  take  the  money  as 
from  Him,  for  without  it  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of 


us." 


Frying  Bacon  on  a  Silver  Tray 

Theodore  Tilton  came  to  Charleston  in  1865  along  with  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Major  Robert  Anderson  and  others  to  raise  the  United 
States  flag  over  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter.  In  The  Independent  he 
gives  this  little  incident  in  lighter  vein:  "Gentlemanly,  tmcertain 
Governor  Aiken's  house  remained  untouched — yet  despoiled  inside  by 
his  own  act;  for  fearing  that  the  shells  would  break  into  his  wine- 
cellar,  he  sent  into  the  country  his  unpurchasable  three  thousand  bot- 
tles of  old  Madeira,  and  his  elegant  silver  plate;  and  Sherman's 
thirsty  soldiers  found  the  wine  and  drank  it;  and  an  aesthetic  n^ro 
was  discovered  in  the  woods  frying  bacon  on  the  Governor's  silver 
tray!    So  the  negroes  now  constitute  the  first  families." 

A  Northern  Journalist's  Testimony 

Sidney  Andrews,  a  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Chio^ 
Tribune  and  Boston  Advertiser,  writes  from  South  Carolina  in  Octo- 
ber, 1865:  "There  is  among  the  plantation  negroes  a  widely  spread 
idea  that  land  is  to  be  given  them  by  the  government,  and  this  idea 
is  at  the  bottom  of  much  idleness  and  discontent.  At  Orangeburg  and 
at  Columbia,  country  negroes  with  whom  I  have  conversed  asked  me: 
'When  is  de  land  goin'  fur  to  be  diwided?'  Some  of  them  believe 
that  the  land  which  they  are  going  to  have  is  on  the  coast;  others 
believe  that  the  plantations  on  which  they  have  lived  are  to  be  divided 
among  themselves.    *    *    *    An  old  negro  man  who  declined  going 
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away  from  some  of  the  bands  bound  for  Charleston  gave  as  his  reason 
for  remaining  that  *De  home-house  might  come  to  me,  ye  see,  sah,  in 
de  diwision.'  There  is  also  a  widely  spread  idea  that  the  whites  are 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  lower  section  of  the  State,  and  that  the  negroes 
are  there  to  live  by  themselves.  That  so  absurd  ideas  as  these  could 
exist  I  would  not  believe  till  I  found  them  myself." 

Herbert,  himself  a  republican  in  keen  sympathy  with  the  main 
features  of  Reconstruction,  thus  explains  how  ideas  "so  absurd"  had 
gained  credence  among  the  ignorant,  recently  enfranchised  negroes. 

The  Fruits  of  Sherman's  Order 

He  continues:  "That  the  original  contention  of  the  government 
in  setting  apart  the  Sea  Islands  was  to  either  give  or  sell  them  to  the 
freedmen  I  sincerely  believe.  That  the  negroes  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  that  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  government  is 
beyond  all  question.  That  General  Saxton  colonized  them  in  vast 
numbers  on  those  islands  with  this  understanding  on  his  part  and 
theirs  is  matter  of  record.  If  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  ever  im- 
pliedly pledged  to  anything,  it  was  to  the  assurance  that  the  colored 
people  should  have  a  home  there — as  witness  the  famous  order  of 
General  Sherman,  approved  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  practically 
endorsed  for  nearly  nine  months  by  all  branches  of  the  government." 

Colleges  Converted  into  Hospitals 

*  As  graphically  described  by  Professor  R.  Means  Davis :  "In  that 
year  (i860),  South  Carolina  was  fifth  on  the  list  in  the  amount  of 
college  endowments  and  sixth  also  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
census  in  the  income  of  her  colleges.  At  that  time  were  in  most  suc- 
cessful operation  the  South  Carolina  College,  the  State  Military 
Academy,  the  Charleston  College,  Erskine  College.  Wofford  College, 
Furman  University,  Newberry  College,  the  Medical  College  in 
Charleston  and  three  theological  seminaries,  all  for  males.  Female 
colleges  of  high  repute  flourished  in  different  portions  of  the  State. 
Classical  or  military  academies  were  located  in  almost  every  town, 
and  in  many  country  places,  selected  for  their  salubrious  climate  or 
other  natural  advantaees.  All  these  were  patronized  alike  by  parents 
who  had  received  a  liberal  education  and  by  those  who,  feeling  the 
want  themselves,  desired  it  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Nor  was 
patronage  confined  to  schools  and  colleges  at  home.  Large  sums  of 
money  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  renowned  educational  institutions 
in  other  states  and  beyond  the  seas,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the 
annual  expenditure  at  not  much  less  than  a  million  dollars  for  educa- 
tion. 

"As  the  clouds  of  war  thickened  these  institutions  closed  one  by 
one  and  teachers  and  pupils  alike  passed  from  classic  shades  to  the 
tented  field.  Some  school  edifices  were  destroyed,  some  converted 
into  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  and  others  afforded  shelter 
to  refugees  from  fhe  devasted  districts.  The  last  call  for  troops,  in 
February,  1865,  swept  into  the  field  every  white  male  from  sixteen 
to  sixty. 

"The  year  1865  was  most  disastrous  to  every  interest.  The^  pangs 
of  defeat  were  intensified  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  desire  for 
knowledge  gave  place  to  cravings  for  bread." 

*  "Sketch  of  Education  in  South  Carolina,"  by  R.  Means  Davis,  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  in  South  Carolina  College,  1883. 
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Food  Crops  Ruined 

The  agricultural  interests  which  had  made  South  Carolina  pros- 
perous had  come  to  a  stand-still  with  the  utter  change  in  labor  con- 
ditions. Not  only  had  the  wonderftd  rice  fields  along  the  rivers  been 
devastated  by  the  enemy,  but  the  negro  laborers  who  had  cultivated 
them  had  been  forced  or  seduced  from  their  wonted  employment  and 
were  either  in  the  Union  ranks  as  soldiers  congregated  on  the  Sea 
Islands  drawing  rations  from  the  government  and  doing  nothing,  or 
wandering  through  the  country  as  freedom  and  vagrants.  The  dis- 
trict around  Beaufort  had  been  held  by  the  enemy  since  1862 ;  so  that 
this  normally  rich  and  productive  country  which  furnished  so  lai^ 
a  share  of  the  foodstuffs  upon  which  the  people  relied  was  non-pro- 
ductive, except  here  and  there  where  northern  speculators  tried  to 
make  sudden  fortunes  from  the  labor  of  their  brothers  in  black. 
Bams,  storehouses  and  stables  throughout  lower  and  central  Caro- 
lina had  been  burned  and  the  rice  fields  on  the  Savannah,  Combahee, 
Pon-Pon  and  Cooper  rivers  which  promised  anything  in  the  way  of 
crops,  had  been  systematically  flooded.  Even  before  the  war,  com 
had  competed  with  rice  as  one  of  South  Carolina's  standard  food 
crops,  more  than  16,000,000  bushels  having  been  produced  in  i860. 

When  Cotton  Was  King 

By  that  year  cotton  had  become  king.  South  Carolina  was  pro- 
ducing 350,000  bales,  valued  at  more  than  $14,000,000,  and  both  of 
the  food-stuffs  were  crowded  into  the  background.  Then  the  cotton 
plantations  of  the  sea  islands  and  the  coastal  region  were  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  State,  and  not  only  were  its  people  left  virtually  with- 
out food  as  we  have  seen,  but  without  the  means  of  buying  any. 
Those  were  certainly  bitter  times — when  haggard  men  and  women 
bowed  with  heart-aches  were  called  upon  to  rebuild  their  shattered 
homes  and  estates,  and  recultivate  their  plantations,  virtually  with- 
out labor,  to  protect  and  feed  their  loved  ones. 

*  During  its  continuance,  the  war  brought  utter  ruin  to  the  splen- 
did operations  of  the  sea-island  planters,  but  what  seemed  disaster 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  cotton  production  and  allied  indus- 
tries of  the  up-country.  The  seed  of  the  long-staple  cotton  carried 
to  the  interior  deteriorated  in  quality  in  a  different  soil  and  climate 
and  so  scarce  was  choice  seed  from  this  cause  in  1865-6  that  Joseph 
T.  Dill  at  one  time  had,  in  an  ordinary  letter  envelope,  the  seed  from 
which  all  the  present  (1883)  fine  long  staple  cottons  have  been  since 
derived.  This  seed  had  been  saved  by  the  late  Captain  George  C. 
Heyward  and  given  to  Mr.  Dill,  with  the  assurance  of  its  great 
value. 

"From  this  small  beginning,  and  under  the  old  perfecting  process 
of  seed  selection  and  careful  culture,  the  sea  island  cottons  are  once 
again  produced  up  to  the  best  grades  of  earlier  years,  although  from 
many  causes,  the  demand  for  these  extra  fine  grades  is  so  limited  as 
not  to  warrant  more  than  the  preparation  of  a  smaU  percentage  of  the 
whole  crop. 

"The  proportion  of  lint  to  seed  cotton  has,  since  1865,  been 
increased ;  formerly  one  pound  of  lint  cotton  to  five  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  was  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Clark,  of  James 
Island,  a  fine  variety  of  long  staple  cotton  has  been  produced  in  late 
years,  which  yields  one  pound  of  lint  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 

*  Wm.  A.  Courtenay  in  1883 :  "Year  Book  of  Charleston." 
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seed  cotton.  Despite  the  sweeping  disaster  of  the  war,  the  sea  islands 
have  since  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent." 

It  was  evident  to  Mr.  Courtenay  nearly  forty  years  ago  that  the 
demand  for  the  fine,  long  staple  and  expensive  sea  island  cotton  was 
limited  and  not  materially  increasing.  The  truth  was,  as  has  since 
developed,  that  cotton  was  destined  to  be  a  democratic  crop — some- 
thing the  people  needed — not  a  luxury  for  those  who  craved  fine 
raiment.  The  people  were  waiting  for  a  variety  of  cotton  which 
should  come  within  their  means  as  the  new  product  for  goods  which 
they  could  use  for  every-day  wear.  They  have  obtained  both  through 
the  cultivation  of  finer  g^des  of  the  upland  and  midlands  cotton;  and 
the  railroads  and  bridges  destroyed  by  Sherman's  army  have  long 
since  been  replaced  by  the  modem  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication by  which  the  cotton  which  is  now  raised  away  from  the 
coast,  and  which  is  manufactured  into  cloth  at  the  very  borders  of 
the  plantations,  is  distributed  not  only  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina but  is  sent  abroad  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  So  simply  from  the 
viewpoint  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  material  welfare  of  South  Caro- 
lina the  devastations  of  the  War  of  Secession  were  not  evils  devoid  of 
good. 

Yet  the  State  and  its  people  had  to  bide  their  time  and  fight  their 
way  through  a  period,  almost  as  fierce  and  agonizing  as  that  of  the 
war  itself. 


CHAPTER  LVI 
THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

(The  Historical  Narrative  Resumed) 

The  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  April,  1865,  were  so  rapidly  followed  by  the  amnesty 
proclamation  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  new  head  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  practical  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  that  an  en- 
tirely new  order  of  things  was  projected  into  South  Carolina,  as  a 
cannon  ball  might  be  shot  into  an  unsuspecting  camp  from  a  hidden 
battery.  The  martyr  president,  with  his  radical,  but  sympathetic 
nature,  had  barely  indicated  along  what  lines  he  would  endeavor  to 
reconstruct  the  shattered  fabrics  of  the  southern  States.  It  is  true 
that,  in  accordance  with  his  quixotic  contention  that  Secession  did 
not  take  the  States  out  of  the  Unon,  but  that  normal  relations  were 
merely  interrupted  by  "illegal  combinations  of  individuals,"  he  had 
said  as  early  as  1862  that  "Louisiana  has  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
take  her  place  in  the  Union  as  it  was — ^barring  the  broken  eggs;" 
and  that  in  his  amnesty  proclamation  of  1863,  he  promised,  with 
some  qualifications,  "to  recognize  in  any  seceding  State  a  civil  govern- 
ment," but,  at  that  time  Charles  Sumner,  Thad.  Stevens,  Ben  Wade 
and  other  Republican  leaders  had  not  come  to  full  power. 

President  Lincoln's  Probable  Intentions 

The  most  probable  indication  of  what  his  policy  would  have  been 
in  1865,  is  to  be  found  in  the  memorandum  given  to  J.  A.  Campbell, 
the  Confederate  assistant  secretary  of  war,  April  5,  1865.  It  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

1.  "The  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the 
States. 

2.  "No  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  the 
slavery  question,  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  late  annual 
message  to  Congress,  and  in  preceding  documents. 

3.  "No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
disbanding  of  all  force  hostile  to  the  government. 

"That  all  propositions  coming  from  those  now  in  hostility  to  the 
government,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  will  be  respect- 
fully considered,  and  passed  upon  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  liberality." 

Probably  the  only  indication  we  have  of  President  Lincoln's  views 
and  intentions  as  to  negro  suffrage  is  found  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
flahn  of  Louisiana,  written  in  March,  1864.  He  wrote:  "Now,  you 
are  about  to  have  a  convention,  which  *  *  *  will  probably  define 
the  elective  franchise.  I  barely  suggest,  for  your  private  considera- 
tion, whether  some  of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in,  as,  for 
instance,  the  very  intelligent  and  especially  those  who  have  fought 
gallantly  in  our  ranks." 

What  is  known  as  "the  Presidential  Doctrine"  was  of  gradual  de- 
velopment.   President  Johnson  who  was  more  theoretic  than  Lincoln, 
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after  a'  savage  outburst  against  the  South,  attempted,  when  it  was  too 
late,  to  carry  out  what  he  knew  of  President  Lincohi's  mild  policy 
combined  with  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how  the  Southern  States  should 
be  put  in  their  correct  relations  to  the  Union.  Probably  Johnson 
had  no  fixed  theory,  but  the  terms  were  eventually  defined  to  be  the 
cessation  of  resistance;  an  oath  of  amnesty  to  be  taken,  proffered  to 
all  but  certain  specified  classes  of  leading  men;  the  president  to  ap- 
point a  provisional  governor ;  the  permanent  freedom  of  the  blacks  to 
be  formally  recognized  and  declared,  and  the  States  to  form  new 
republican  governments.  It  was  expressly  stipulated,  however,  that 
the  admission  of  senators  and  representatives  from  the  southern 
States  was  a  matter  which  should  rest  not  with  the  executive  but  with 
the  separate  houses  of  Congress. 

Presidential  Plan  of  Reconstruction  Opposed 

This  "Presidential  Plan,"  or  programme,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  by  Lincoln,  President  Johnson  vainly  attempted  to  carry  out. 
Various  leaders  in  Congress  had  their  remedies  and,  when  the  re- 
straining hand  of  Lincoln  was  removed,  those  with  the  most  bitter 
spirit  toward  the  South  obtained  control  of  national  legislation 
on  the  complex  and  delicate  problems  of  Reconstruction.  Confed- 
erate leaders,  whether  civil  or  military,  were  excluded  from  the  con- 
ventions to  be  called  to  form  the  new  State  constitutions,  and  from 
all  participation  in  such  governments  when  organized.  In  that  pre- 
scribed class  were,  of  course,  all  the  real  leaders  of  the  southern 
States. 

Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  Ben  Wade  and  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  were  the  irreconcilables,  the  Republican  leaders  who  willed 
diat  the  South,  although  crushed  by  arms,  should  still  rue  her  "re- 
bellion" and  show  an  humble  and  chastened  spirit.  They  claimed 
that  the  South,  although  crushed  by  arms,  should  still  rue  her  "re- 
Federal  Constitution,  the  southern  States  had  blotted  out  their  own 
lives  and  were  the  slaves  of  Congress,  which  was  to  establish  what 
form  of  government  it  elected. 

Johnson  Developing  Lincolnian  Policy 

During  the  months  that  these  Congressional  plans  were  develop- 
ing, Andrew  Johnson  was  endeavoring  to  promulgate  the  Lincolnian 
policy.  His  first  step  was,  on  May  29,  1865,  to  issue  an  amnesty 
proclamation.  This  historic  paper  recites  how  Lincoln  had  put  forth 
like  offers  to  those  "in  rebellion"  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  many  had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  such  proffered 
pardon.  The  offer  of  amnesty  and  pardon  was  again  made  to  all 
those  who  should  subscribe  to  the  published  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
constitution  and  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  passed  with  refer- 
elice  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing classes: 

(i)  All  civil,  diplomatic  or  foreign  agents  of  the  late  Confed- 
eracy. 

(2)  Former  judges  under  the  United  States  who  aided  "the  Re- 
bellion." 

(3)  Confederate  military  or  naval  officers  above  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  army,  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

(4)  Former  congressmen  of  the  United  States  who  joined  the 
Confederacy. 
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(5)  Those  who  resigned  from  the  aimy  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  "to  evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion.'* 

(6)  Those  who  treated  unlawfully  Union  prisoners  of  war. 

(7)  Absentees  from  the  United  States  who  aimed  to  aid  the 
rebellion. 

(8)  Military  and  naval  officers  in  the  Confederate  service  who 
were  educated  by  the  Grovemment  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  or  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

(9)  Former  Confederate  governors. 

(10)  Those  who  left  Federal  territory  and  entered  the  Confed- 
erate States  to  aid  "the  rebellion." 

(11)  Those  who  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  United  States 
commerce  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  the  international  border  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(12)  Those  retained  as  prisoners  of  war  or  for  offenses  of  any 
kind. 

(13)  Those  who  had  participated  in  "the  Rebellion"  each  of 
whose  taxable  property  was  valued  over  $20,000. 

(14)  Those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty  issued  Decem- 
ber 8,  1863,  and  violated  it. 

Possible  Presidential  Clemency 

"Provided  (quoting  literally),  that  special  application  may  be 
made  to  the  President  for  pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the  ex- 
cepted classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be  as  liberally  extended  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  United  States." 

"The  Secretary  of'  State  will  establish  rules  and  regulations  for 
administering  and  recording  the  said  amnesty  oath,  so  as  to  insure 
its  benefit  to  the  people  and  guard  the  Government  against  fraud.'' 

South  Carolina  had  been  the  foremost  of  the  southern  States,  in 
both  defensive  and  offensive  operations,  during  the  War,  and  now  tnat 
her  leading  men  had  acknowledged  military  defeat  they  came  forward 
with  a  manly  request  for  the  re-establishment  of  civil  government, 
and  "the  restoration  of  the  State  to  her  place  in  the  Union."  The 
status  of  affairs  was  especially  aggravating  since,  under  military  rule, 
many  of  the  white  troops,  with  the  local  pronouncement  of  emancipa- 
tion, had  been  displaced  by  negroes.  All  over  the  State,  well-authen- 
ticated reports  gathered  volume  that  these  black  guardians  of  the 
peace  were  arrogant  and  abusive  under  the  stimulus  of  unwonted 
authority  over  their  late  masters. 

Practical  Emancipation  in  South  Carolina 

In  South  Carolina,  the  full  emancipation  of  the  negroes  was 
ushered  in  by  the  order  of  Major  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  commandiiU| 
the  department  of  the  South  with  headquarters  at  Hilton  Head,  dated 
May  15.  1865.  As  noted  in  Reynolds's  "Reconstruction  in  South 
Carolina,"  this  order  "declared  that  *the  people  of  the  black  race  are 
free  citizens  of  the  United  States*  whose  rights  must  be  respected  ac- 
cordingly. By  another  order,  all  persons  who  should  fail  to  inform 
the  negroes  on  their  lands  (before  a  date  stated)  of  the  fact  that  such 
negroes  were  free  were  made  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  dis- 
loyalty, and  their  lands  subject  to  confiscation  under  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  *  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees,  com- 
monly called  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.'    By  an  order  issued  about  the 
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same  time,  persons  desiring  to  publish  newspapers  were  required  first 
to  'obtain  the  consent  of  the  major-general  commanding/ 

"One  principal  and  really  useful  function  of  the  military  in  those 
days  was  in  promoting,  formulating  and  surpervising  contracts  be- 
t^veen  landowners  and  their  former  slaves.  Emancipation  became  a 
recognized  fact,  by  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  whites,  about  the  ist 
of  June,  1865.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  might  have  followed  a  general 
refusal  of  the  negroes  on  the  plantations  to  engage  to  work  thereon. 
There  were  signs  of  restiveness  on  the  freedmen's  part,  but  this  was 
steadily  discouraged  by  the  army  officers.  Numbers  of  negroes 
promptly  assumed  contractual  relations  with  their  late  masters. 
Others  for  different  reasons,  real  or  imaginary,  were  recalcitrant,  aiid 
it  was  in  these  cases  that  the  judicious  intervention  of  any  army 
officer  was  of  wholesome  effect.  Nearly  all  the  contracts  were  for 
shares  of  crops — one-third  to  the  laborer  being  the  accepted  rule." 

Benjamin  F.  Perry,  Provisional  Governor 

In  response  to  the  request  of  various  committees  who  waited 
upon  President  Johnson  in  Washington,  the  chief  executive,  by  proc- 
lamation dated  June  13,  1865,  appointed  Benjamin  F.  Perry  pro- 
visional governor  of  South  Carolina.  Several  other  gentlemen,  Gov- 
ernor William  Aiken  of  Charleston,  former  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  W.  W.  Boyce  of  Fairfield,  sometime  Confederate 
congressman;  Governor  John  L.  Manning  of  Qarendon  and  Mr. 
Samuel  McAlily,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chester,  had  been  recom- 
mended at  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  all  more  or 
less  prominently  identified  with  the  late  Confederacy,  and  none  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Secessionist  party  before  the  war:  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  Colonel  Perry  was  evidently  decided  upon  by  the  presi- 
dent in  view  of  various  extenuating  facts  connected  with  his  long  career 
as  a  South  Carolina  leader.  During  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years  previous  to  the  Confederate  War,  Governor  Perry  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  famous  Greenville  district.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  editor  of  the  Greenville  Mountaineer,  opposed  Nullification 
and  even  Calhoun,  and  was  a  bold  leader  in  the  Union  party  of  1832. 
Serving  in  either  the  Legislature,  House  or  Senate,  for  twenty-eight 
years — ^both  as  legislator  and  as  editor  of  the  Southern  Patriot,  when 
It  was  established  in  1850,  the  only  Union  paper  in  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Perry  was  as  consistently  opposed  to  secession  as  he  had  been  to 
nullification.  Further,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  which  met  in  Charleston  in  i860,  he  was  among  the  last 
of  the  southern  delegates  to  withdraw  when  all  but  two  of  his  con- 
ferees from  South  Carolina  had  retired.  He  even  opposed  secession 
in  the  excitement  following  Lincoln's  election,  and  such  had  been  his 
influence  in  the  mountain  section  of  the  Greenville  district  that  he 
was  obliged  to  urge  his  followers  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Confeder- 
acy even  after  South  Carolina  had  taken  the  decisive  step.  It  was 
with  Colonel  Perry,  however,  as  with  Robert  E.  Lee ;  when  his  native 
State  left  the  Union  and  was  doomed  to  invasion  he  followed  and 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  with  all  the  strength  of  his  character. 
From  among  his  mountaineer  friends  and  admirers  went  forth  a 
body  of  gallant  Confederate  soldiers.  Mr.  Perry  held  the  offices 
of  Confederate  commissioner,  district  attorney  and  judge  of  the  Con- 
ferate  States  Court,  which  he  also  filled  with  great  ability.  His  long 
and  bold  stand  in  South  Carolina  as  a  Union  man  was  doubtless  consid- 
ered an  offset  to  his  career  as  a  Confederate  civil  official. 

Vol.  Q— If 
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Civil  Government  Resumes  its  Functions 

President  Johnson's  proclamation  appointing  Mr.  Perry  as  pro- 
visiomil  governor  of  South  Carolina  made  it  clear  that  though  he  had 
overlooked  Mr.  Perry's  service  as  a  Confederate  judge,  he  was  con- 
forming to  the  terms  of  the  amnesty  as  laid  down  by  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding month ;  also,  that  not  only  must  a  delegate  to  any  State  conven- 
tion or  an  elector  be  a  loyal  citizen,  as  defined  by  that  instrument, 
but  that  he  must  have  the  qualifications  for  voting  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  South  Carolina  which  were  in  force  previous 
to  December  20,  i860,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
seccession.  It  was  further  ordered  that  "the  said  convention  when 
convened  *  *  *  will  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  the  electors 
and  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold  office  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State,  a  power  which  the  people  of  the  several  States 
composing  the  Federal  Union  have  rightfully  exercised  from  the 
origin  of  the  government  up  to  the  present  time." 

No  wonder,  in  spite  of  the  harsh  exemptions  in  the  Amnesty  Proc- 
lamation. South  Carolinians  breathed  easier.  There  was  no  hint  of 
universal  suffrage  or  the  horrors  of  Reconstruction  from  Andrew 
Johnson  so  late  as  June,  1865,  and  the  people  imagined  that  the  civil 
government  of  the  State  was  to  be  resumed  where  it  was  discontinued 
when  it  left  the  Union. 

Governor  Perry  accepted  his  appointment,  under  such  conditions, 
and  on  July  20,  1865,  issued  a  proclamation  that  the  civil  officers  of 
the  State  should  resume  their  functions,  and  that  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention be  elected  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  September,  the  body  to 
assemble  on  the  13th  of  the  month  to  frame  a  provisionable  govern- 
ment which  should  be  in  force  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
All  citizens  were  urged  to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  as  upon  such  action 
depended  their  right  to  vote.  That  the  body  of  voters  might  be  as  rep- 
resentative as  possible,  the  governor  also  requested  citizens  embraced 
in  any  of  the  excepted  classes  to  apply  to  the  president  for  pardon, 
under  the  terms  of  his  amnesty. 

As  was  expected,  President  Johnson's  clemency  covered  nearly 
every  application  made  by  former  adherents  to  the  Confederacy- — 
provided  that  they  took  the  oath  to  be  loyal  thereafter — so  that  what 
at  first  seemed  like  a  barring  out  of  the  most  desirable  citizenship  in 
the  future  upbuilding  of  the  government  was  overcome  by  the  presi- 
dential spirit  of  reconciliation.  The  applications  for  pardon  came  so 
rapidly  and  were  accepted  so  readily  that  it  was  even  feared  that 
some  of  the  members  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  would 
not  receive  their  certificates  of  good  citizenship  in  time  to  participate 
in  its  deliberations.  Columbia  and  Washington  worked  to  such  a 
purpose,  however,  that  they  were  all  seated.  It  is  known  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pardoned  845  South  Carolinians  who  had  been  identified 
with  the  Confederacy,  650  of  whom  were  included  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  "persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in  said  rebellion, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  property  is  over  $20,000." 
The  remainder  were  Confederate  treasury  agents,  tax-collectors,  post- 
masters or  blockade  runners. 

Constitutional  Convention  Fairly  Representative 

The  result  of  President  Johnson's  clemency,  in  the  pardoning  of 
those  who  had  been  identified  with  the  Confederacy,  but,  like  men, 
accepted  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war,  was  to  make  the  conven- 
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tion  of  September,  1865,  fairly  representative  of  the  intelligent  public 
sentiment  of  the  State.  There  were  1 16  delegates  in  attendance,  only 
two  being  absent  who  were  elected  and  commissioned,  Wade  Hamp- 
ton who  was  in  North  Carolina,  and  Bishop  Lynch  who  was  in 
Europe.  To  the  great  regret  of  the  convention  as  a  body,  General 
Wade  Hampton  had  not  received  notice  in  time  to  attend.  That 
was  also  the  case  with  William  F.  Hutson,  of  Prince  William. 

Personnel  of  the  Convention 

Sidney  Andrews,  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  thus  describes  in  part  some  of  the  leading  dele- 
gates; **Four  at  least  of  the  delegates  have  national  reputations — 
James  L.  Orr,  late  Federal  Representative,  ex-Rebel  Colonel  and 
ex-Confederate  Senator;  F.  W.  Pickens,  late  Federal  Representative 
and  the  first  Secession  Governor;  Alfred  Huger,  postmaster  at 
Charleston  for  the  last  25  years;  and  Samuel  McGowan,  late  Major- 
General  in  the  Rebel  army,  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  this  State 
gave  the  Confederacy.  One  delegate,  James  Farrow,  was  four  years 
a  member  of  the  Rebel  Congress.  Twelve,  namely  David  L.  Wardlaw, 
and  Thomas  Thomson,  of  Abbeville  District;  James  L.  Orr  of  An* 
derson ;  J.  J.  Brabham  of  Barnwell ;  John  A.  Inglis  and  Henry  Mc- 
Iver  of  Chesterfield;  James  Conner  and  J.  DuPre  of  Charleston;  J. 
P.  Richardson  of  Clarendon;  R.  G.  M.  Dunnovant  of  Edgefield;  Wil- 
liam R.  Robertson  of  Fairfield  and  John  W.  Carlisle  of  Spartanburg, 
were  also  delegates  in  the  Secession  Convention.  The  people  have 
cut  loose  from  many  of  their  old  leaders,  and  others  of  that  class  have 
found  their  graves  since  the  war  began ;  but  there  are  perhaps  a  score 
of  delegates  whose  faces  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  persons  who 
have  attended  the  sessions  of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
any  time  within  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.  Of  those  who  were  officers 
in  the  Rebel  Army  there  are  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty,  in- 
cluding at  least  four  generals  and  six  colonels.  The  half-dozen 
fellows — of  the  blunt  and  blotchy  nose,  beefy  and  bloated  face, 
shining  and  swallow-tail  coats — who  always  attend  conventions  as  dele- 
gates are  here,  and  occupy  the  chief  seats.  *  *  *  A  few  of  the  dele- 
fates  are  clad  wholly,  and  very  many  of  them  partly  in  homespun, 
lany  coats  show  Confederate  buttons — from  the  necessity  of  poverty 
rather  than  the  choice  of  disloyalty,  I  judge." 

The  convention  assembled  at  Columbia,  in  the  Baptist  church  on 
Plain  street,  September  13,  1865,  and  elected  Hon.  David  L.  Ward- 
law,  member  from  Abbeville  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court,  president.    Colonel  John  T.  Sloan  was  chosen  clerk. 

Adoption  of  Temporary  Constitution 

The  convention  continued  in  session  for  two  weeks  and  during 
that  period  framed  a  State  constitution,  which  was  not  submitted  to 
the  people,  as  it  was  now  all-important  that  the  machinery  of 
civil  government  should  be  again  in  operation.  Further,  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  machine  had  already  been  assembled  in  the  State  Con- 
stitution adopted  in  April,  1861.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had 
made  necessary  several  alterations  in  that  instrument,  and  the  long 
out-worn  parish  system  of  political  representation  was  abolished; 
these  were  the  radical  changes  from  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  at  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. 
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Without  following  the  details  of  the  convention's  deliberations 
covering  September  13-27,  1865,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  that  the  ordinances  enacted  were  only 
temporary,  pending  the  creation  of  a  permanent  body  of  laws  by  the 
incoming  State  Legislature.  Slavery  in  South  Carolina  was  prohibit^ 
and  the  protection  of  the  courts  wits  formally  extended  over  the 
colored  race  in  the  following  judicial  article:  "The  General  As- 
sembly shall,  as  soon  as  possible  establish  for  each  district  in  the 
State  an  inferior  court  or  courts,  to  be  styled  *The  District  Court,' 
the  judges  whereof  shall  be  resident  in  the  district  while  in  office, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four  vears  and  shall 
be  reeligible — which  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  01  all  civil  cases 
wherein  one  or  both  of  the  parties  are  persons  of  color,  and  of  all 
criminal  cases  wherein  the  accused  is  a  person  of  color,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  empowered  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court 
to  other  subjects." 

The  qualifications  of  the  voter  were  thus  stated ;  "He  shall  be  a 
free  white  man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is 
not  a  pauper,  nor  a  noncommissioned  officer  or  private  soldier  of  the 
army,  nor  a  seaman  or  marine  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  He 
shall,  for  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  have  been 
a  citizen  of  this  State,  or,  for  the  same  period,  an  emigrant  from 
Europe,  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  shall  have  resided  in  this  State  for  at  least  two 
years  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
of  that  time  in  the  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote."  No  person 
was  eligible  to  any  office  unless  possessed  of  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector. 

The  election  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  was  made  popular  instead  of  a  function  of  the  Legis- 
lature; other  officers  to  be  elected  by  that  body  for  a  like  term. 
Preachers  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  functions,  were  de- 
clared ineligible  to  seats  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  be  elected  gov- 
ernor or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  being  dedicated  "to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  cure  of  souls."  A  like  provision  was  contained 
in  the  constitution  of  1791. 

The  Parish  System  Abolished 

By  the  abolition  of  the  parish  system,  the  Senate  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  of  the  districts,  except  that  of 
Charleston,  to  which  were  allotted  two  senators,  the  last  vestige  of 
the  parish  system!  The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  consist 
of  124  members,  to  be  apportioned  both  according  to  the  white  pop- 
ulation contained  in  each,  and  the  taxes  raised  in  each  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Even  before  the  War  of  Secession  there  had  been  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  parish  system.  Governor  Perry  clearly  stating  the  grounds 
in  favor  of  the  change  when  he  said  in  his  first  message  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention:  "The  basis  of  representation  in  the  Senate 
of  this  State,  as  you  know,  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  is  founded  on  no 
just  principles  of  property  or  population.  At  the  time  it  was  adopted 
— more  than  seventy-five  years  ago — it  was  no  doubt  fair  and  equal. 
But  since  that  time,  the  entire  relative  condition  of  the  election  districts 
has  changed.  The  upper  country,  at  the  adoption  of  our  state  consti- 
tution in   1790,  was  comparatively  but  newly  settled,  has  a   sparse 
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population  and  had  vtry  little  wealth.  But  since  that  time  this  por- 
tion of  the  State  has  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  lower  country. 

"Hence  it  is  that  the  parish  representation  in  the  Senate  is  unequal 
and  unjust.  Twenty  or  thirty  voters  in  one  of  the  parishes,  whose 
population  and  taxation  combined  entitle  it  to  only  one  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  the  same  representation  in  the 
Senate  that  three  thousand  voters  have  in  Edgeneld  district,  whose 
population  and  taxation  entitle  it  to  six  members  in  the  House.  This 
is  contrary  to  all  republican  principles  of  political  justice  and  equality. 

"In  the  early  history  of  South  Carolina,  the  representation  in  the 
parishes  was  repeatedly  changed  to  equalize  it  amongst  the  respective 
election  districts;  but  all  such  changes  have  been  obstinately  refused 
during  the  last  seventy-five  years.  Now  that  slavery  is  abolished,  a 
reformation  in  this  respect  is  imperative  and  must  be  adopted." 

This  speech  of  Colonel  Perry  undoubtedly  had  its  strong  effect  in 
the  almost  unanimous  action  of  the  convention  by  which  the  parish 
system  was  abolished,  although  the  sentiment  against  it  had  been 
gathering  strength  for  many  years.  There  were  not  a  few  even  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  which  had  gained  most  politically  by  the  sys- 
tem, who,  in  the  cause  of  harmony  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
country,  were  urging  that  it  be  changed,  or  abolished  altogether. 
When  the  finil  vote  came,  97  members  in  the  convention  voted  against 
the  parish  system  and  only  9  in  favor  of  retaining  it.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  A.  P.  Aldrich,  of  Barnwell ;  A.  Campbell  and  Hugo 
G.  Sheridan,  of  St.  Bartholomew;  W.  A.  Chisolm,  of  St.  George. 
Dorchester;  T.  J.  Goodwyn,  of  St.  Matthew's;  James  McCauley,  of 
Clarendon;  H.  C.  Smart,  of  St.  Peter's;  William  Wallace  of  Rich- 
land, and  LeRoy  F.  Youmans,  of  St.  Luke's.  It  will  be  noted  that  no 
delegate  from  either  of  the  old  Charleston  parishes  of  St.  Philip  or 
St.  Michael  cast  his  ballot  against  the  proposition  to  do  away  with 
the  old  system.  Under  the  new  system,  the  city  was  divided  into  two 
election  districts,  the  afore-mentioned  parishes  forming  the  Charles- 
ton district  and  the  remainder  of  the  municipality,  that  of  Berkeley. 

*  By  different  ordinances  the  convention  formally  repealed  the 
ordinance  of  secession;  declared  that  electors  for  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  people;  de- 
clared of  force  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  in  convention 
at  Charleston  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1861,  except  as  altered  or  re- 
pealed; provided  for  the  election  of  the  General  Assembly  (ordered 
to  meet  in  special  session  on  October  25th)  and  of  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor :  authorized  incumbent  officials  to  continue  in 
office  after  taking  the  amnesty  oath,  and  divided  the  State  into  four 
congressional  districts.  The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  endors- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Johnson,  and  pledging  co-opera- 
tion with  him  **in  the  wise  measures  he  had  inaugurated  for  securing 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  Union."  The  convention  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  its  opinion  of  the  cases  of  President  Davis  and 
other  Confederate  prisoners,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  President  Johnson  requesting  executive  clemency  for 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  for  Gov.  A.  G. 
Magrath  and  the  former  secretary  of  the  Confederate  treasury,  George 
A.  Trenholm.  held  as  prisoners  of  state. 

Under  a  resolution  passed  by  the  convention,  Judge  Wardlaw, 
who  served  as  its  president,  and  Armistead  Burt,  a  leading  member 

♦  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,"  by  John  S.  Reynolds. 
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of  the  Abbeville  bar,  were  appointed  as  a  commission  by  Governor 
Perry,  charged  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  designating  what 
laws  they  deemed  necessary  to  be  made  by  that  body,  and  "especially 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  labor  and  the 
protection  and  government  of  the  colored  population  of  the  State/' 
*  Governor  rerry,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention 
wrote  to  Secretary  Seward,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  inquiring  when  his  functions  as  provisional  governor  ceased.  In 
reply  Seward  congratulated  him  on  the  favorable  aspect  of  events  in 
South  Carolina,  and  stated  that  he  was  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties  until  relieved  by  express  orders. 

James  L.  Orr,  Governor-Elect 

The  convention  adjourned  sine  die  on  September  27,  1865,  the 
gubernatorial  election  held  October  18,  1865,  being  in  pursuance  of 
its  programme  for  the  inauguration  of  a  permanent  State  government 
Although  General  Hampton  had  positively  refused  to  be  a  candidate 
for  governor,  and  urged  his  friends  throughout  the  State  not  to 
vote  for  him,  he  came  within  a  few  hundred  votes  of  being  elected. 
The  vote  stood:    James  L.  Orr,  9,928;  Wade  Hampton,  9,185. 

Such  was  the  official  count.  "It  was  the  general  opinion  after  the 
election  that  Hampton  had  been  chosen  over  Orr."  W.  D.  Porter, 
a  leader  of  the  Charleston  bar,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  re- 
ceiving 15,072  votes. 

The  record  of  Hon.  James  Lawrence  Orr,  the  governor-elect,  was 
distinguished;  he  had  been  urged  to  run  by  his  fellow-delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  seemed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  conciliatory  policy  of 
President  Johnson,  which  was  already  meeting  with  bitter  opposition 
from  the  ultra  radical  Republican  leaders.  Early  in  his  career,  Mr. 
Orr  not  long  after  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Virginia, 
became  a  rising  lawyer,  editor  and  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
the  Anderson  district.  He  sat  in  Congress  from  December.  1849 
until  March,  1859,  and  served  as  speaker  of  the  House  during  his  last 
term.  Although  he  affirmed  the  right  of  secession,  he  strongly  op- 
posed separate  and  unsupported  State  action.  When  South  Carolina 
cut  herself  away  from  the  Union,  however.  Governor  Orr  supported 
her  action,  and  organized  "Orr's  Regiment,"  a  command  which  won 
fame  on  the  Carolina  coast  and  in  Virginia.  Colonel  Orr  later  served 
in  the  Confederate  Congress.  His  selection  to  head  the  State  under 
new  and  strange  conditions  was  a  popular  one. 

The  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature 

The  provisional  governor.  Colonel  Perry,  presided  over  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  met  in  Columbia,  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1865,  and  adjourned  on  November  13th.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  governor-elect  would  not  be  inaugurated  until  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  regular  session  called  for  November  27th, 
no  acts  were  passed  during  the  special  session.  Before  the  close  of 
the  session  Governor  Perry  was  also  elected  United  States  senator  for 
the  long  term  and  John  L.  Manning,  for  the  short  term,  while  A.  P. 
Aldrich.  of  Barnwell,  speaker  of  the  House,  was  chosen  circuit  judge. 
Then  the  Thirteenth  amendment  to  the  national  constitution  was  duly 
ratified   and   Messrs.   Wardlaw   and   Burt,   the  code   commissioners. 


♦  "Early  Period  of  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina."  J.  P.  Hollis.  Ph.  D. 
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made  their  report;  but  their  recommendations  as  to  statutes  to  be 
enacted,  especially  in  view  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negro, .  were 
passed  over  to  the  legislators  of  the  regular  session. 

On  November  22,  1865,  between  the  adjournment  of  the  special 
session  and  the  assembling  of  the  regular  Legislature,  occurred  the 
first  congressional  election  after  the  war.  It  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  following:  First  district — comprising  Lancaster,  Chesterfield, 
Darlington,  Marlboro,  Marion,  Horry,  Georgetown  Williamsburg, 
Clarendon,  Sumter  and  Kershaw — John  D.  Kennedy  of  Kershaw. 

Second  district — comprising  Charleston,  Colleton,  Beaufort,  Barn- 
well and  Berkeley — William  Aiken,  of  Charleston. 

Third  district — comprising  Orangeburg,  Edgefield,  Abbeville, 
Lexington,  Newberry,  Richland  and  Fairfield — Samuel  McGowan, 
of  Abbeville. 

Fourth  district — comprising  Anderson,  Pickens,  Greenville,  Lau- 
rens, Spartanburg,  Union.  York  and  Chester — James  Farrow,  of 
Spartanburg. 

Thus,  under  home  conditions,  which  outwardly  appeared  propi- 
tious. South  Carolina  resumed  the  functions  of  Statehood;  but  a 
black  cloud  hovered  over  her  future  at  home,  and  bitter  enemies  of 
the  South  were  brewing  poison  to  be  shot  into  her  veins  from 
Washington. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

CONGRESSIONAL  AND  MILITARY  DOMINATION 

(1865-1868) 

Save  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  "Black  Code,"  little  important 
legislation  was  enacted  at  the  short  regular  session  of  the  South 
Carolina  legislature,  which  met  November  27,  1865,  and  adjourned 
on  the  2 1  St  of  the  following  month.  The  "Black  Code"  was  only 
"important"  because  it  was  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  at  the  North, 
where  it  was  charged  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  re-enslave  the  black 
and  was  made  an  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1866.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  laws  in  South  Carolina  and  other  southern  States  were 
never  enforced;  *'the  Freedmen's  Bureau  suspended  them  until  18^, 
when  the  reconstructed  governments  repealed  them."  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  Governor-elect  Orr  was  inaugurated,  although  the 
provisional  governor  remained  in  office  until  iJecember  21st.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  several  elections  were  held  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  acts  were  passed  organizing  the  State  Militia 
and  placing  the  choice  of  presidential  electors  in  the  hands  of  quali- 
fied voters. 

The  Black  Code 

It  was  evident  that  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  that  confronted 
South  Carolina,  which  was  the  one  of  the  few  southern  States  in  which 
the  negro  was  in  the  decided  majority,  was  to  enact  some  code  or  set 
of  laws  by  which  he  could  be  protected  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
his  rights  and  his  labor  utilized,  at  the  same  time  restricting  the  use 
of  his  freedom  so  that  it  would  not  be  exercised  in  a  way  which 
should  be  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Consequently, 
the  General  Assembly,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  of  Judge  D.  L.  Wardlaw  and  Armistead  Burt,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  Convention  of  1865, 
enacted  a  body  of  statutes,  commonly  known  as  the  "Black  Code," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  fair  relations  between  the  whites 
and  blacks  and  between  the   freedmen  and  the   State  Government. 

The  original  Code,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so 
little  really  known,  defined  "a  white  person"  as  one  having  at  least 
seven-eighths  Caucasian  blood.  All  rights  and  remedies,  as  well  as 
duties  and  liabilities,  under  the  laws  ciyil  and  criminal,  were  to 
cover  blacks  and  whites  alike,  although  persons  of  color  were  "not 
entitled  to  social  or  political  equality  with  white  persons." 

Various  crimes  were  enumerated  and  penalties  provided  for  their 
punishment.  Homicide  by  a  colored  person,  except  in  self-defense, 
was  punishable  by  death,  as  was  assault  by  a  black  upon  a  white  woman 
with  intent  to  ravish,  or  sexual  intercourse  of  a  negro  with  a  white 
woman  by  the  former  personating  her  husband.  Whipping  or  im- 
prisonment was  provided  for  the  servant  who  should  assault  his 
master,  or  employer,  or  any  member  of  the  family.  It  was  made  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  of  color  to  sell  any  farm  product,  with- 
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out  having  written  evidence  from  the  person  who  controlled  his  labor 
or  from  the  local  judidaiy,  that  he  was  authorized  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  also  pronounced  a  crime  for  anybody  to  give  such  written  per- 
mission without  legal  right.  Persons  of  color  were  excluded  from 
the  State  Militia  and  the  use  of  firearms  was  restricted  to  necessary 
protection  of  farm  property  which  he  might  own.  No  person  of 
color  could  engage  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors, 
nor  could  he  come  to  South  Carolinia  to  reside  unless  "within  twenty 
days  after  his  arrival  within  the  same  he  should  enter  into  a  bond  of 
$i,ooo  with  two  freeholders  as  sureties,  conditioned  for  his  good  be- 
havior and  for  his  support  if  he  should  be  unable  to  support  himself." 

The  District  Court  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases 
wherein  any  of  the  parties  should  be  a  person  of  color,  and  of  crimi- 
nal cases  in  which  the  defendant  should  be  a  negro.  Except  in  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  "small  and  mean  causes,"  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  was  provided  in  the  district  court — the  gfand  jury  consist- 
ing of  eight  persons  and  the  petit  jury  of  six.  The  Circuit  Court  was 
to  try  any  white  person  accused  of  a  felony  by  a  person  of  color. 
Persons  of  color  were  declared  competent  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  any 
case  in  which  one  of  their  race  should  be  a  party.  All  probate  mat- 
ters which  applied  to  the  whites  were  extended  over  the  blacks. 

The  handling  of  the  social  question,  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  as  it  related  to  negroes,  was  obviously  a  perplexing  problem. 
The  sections^  of  the  "Code"  covering  this  subject  provided  that  "in 
case  of  one  man  having  two  or  more  reputed  wives,  or  one  woman 
having  two  or  more  reputed  husbands,  the  man  was  required  before 
the  1st  of  April,  1866,  to  select  one  of  his  reputed  wives,  or  the  woman 
one  of  her  reputed  husbands,  and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
the  man  or  woman  and  the  person  so  selected  should  be  performed." 
Thereafter,  persons  of  color  were  advised,  should  they  desire  to 
become  husband  and  wife,  to  be  married  by  a  clergyman,  or  judicial 
officer.  At  the  same  time,  "common-law  marriages"  were  recognized 
among  the  colored  people,  as  among  the  whites.  Marriage  between  a 
white  person  and  a  person  of  color  ^'as  declared  illegal  and  void. 

*  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  sections  of  the 
"Black  Code"  were  those  relating  to  the  industrial  relations  between 
the  blacks  and  the  whites.  It  defined  all  persons  of  color  who  should 
make  contracts  for  service  or  labor  as  "servants"  and  those  with 
whom  they  should  so  contract,  as  "masters." 

These  sections  from  the  Code  are,  therefore,  quoted  verbatim: 
"On  farms  or  in  outdoor  service  the  hours  of  labor,  except  on  Sun- 
day, shall  be  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  with  a  reasonable  interval  for 
breakfast  and  dinner.  Servants  shall  rise  at  the  dawn  in  the  morn- 
ing, feed,  water  and  care  for  the  animals  on  the  farm,  do  the  usual 
and  needful  work  about  the  premises,  prepare  their  meals  for  the  day, 
if  required  by  the  master,  and  begin  the  farm  or  other  work  by  sun- 
rise. The  servant  shall  be  careful  of  all  the  property  and  animals  of 
his  master,  and  especially  of  the  animals  and  implements  used  by  him, 
shall  protect  the  same  from  injury  by  other  persons,  and  shall  be 
answerable  for  all  property  lost,  destroyed  or  injured  by  his  negli- 
gence, dishonesty  or  bad  faith. 

"All  lost  time,  not  caused  by  the  act  of  the  master,  and  all  losses 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  duties  hereinbefore  prescribed,  may 
be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  servant;  and  food,  nursing  and 
other  necessities  for  the  servant  while  he  is  absent  from  work  on  ac- 


♦  '•Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,"  by  John  S.  Reynolds. 
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count  of  sickness  or  other  cause,  may  be  deducted  from  his  wages. 
Servants  shall  be  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  quarters  and  on  the  prem- 
ises, shall  extinguish  their  lights  and  fires  and  shall  retire  to  rest  at 
seasonable  hours.  Work  at  night  and  outdoor  work  in  inclement 
weather,  shall  not  be  exacted  unless  in  case  of  necessity.  Servants 
shall  not  be  kept  home  on  Sunday,  unless  to  take  care  of  premises  or 
the  animals  thereon,  and  in  such  cases  only  so  many  shall  be  kept  at 
home  as  are  necessary  for  these  purposes.  Sunday  work  shall  be 
done  by  servants  in  turn,  except  m  cases  of  sickness  or  other  dis- 
ability— when  it  may  be  assigned  to  them  out  of  their  regular  turn. 
Absentees  on  Sunday  shall  return  to  their  homes  by  sunset. 

'The  master  may  give  to  the  servant  a  task  of  work  about  the 
business  of  the  farm,  which  shall  be  reasonable.  If  the  servant  com- 
plain of  the  task,  the  district  judge  or  magistrate  shall  have  power  to 
reduce  or  increase  it.  Failure  to  do  a  task  shall  be  deemed  evidence 
of  indolence,  but  a  single  failure  shall  not  be  conclusive.  When  a 
servant  is  entered  into  a  contract,  he  may  be  required  to  rate  himself 
as  a  full  hand,  three-fourths,  half  or  one-fourth  hand,  and,  according 
to  this  rate,  inserted  in  the  contract,  shall  be  the  task  and  the  wages. 

"Visitors,  or  other  persons,  shall  not  be  invited  or  allowed  by  the 
servant  t6  come  or  remain  upon  the  premises  of  the  master  without 
his  express  permission. 

"Servants  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  premises  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  master. 

"The  servant  shall  obey  all  lawful  orders  of  the  master  or  his 
agent,  and  shall  be  honest,  truthful,  sober,  civil  and  diligent  in  his 
business.  The  master  may  moderately  correct  servants  who  have 
made  contracts  and  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age." 

The  servant  might,  for  certain  causes  stated,  leave  the  master's 
service  and,  when  wrongfully  discharged,  might  recover  wages  for 
the  whole  period  of  service  according  to  the  contract.  Rules  and 
regulations  were  also  prescribed  for  household  servants,  varying 
somewhat  on  account  of  the  different  nature  of  the  service.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  care  of  persons  of  color  who  were  paupers  and 
punishment  fixed  for  able-bodied  vagrants. 

The  sources  of  these  laws  are  to  be  found  in  the  ante-bellum  laws 
for  free  negroes,  in  the  freedmen's  codes  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
reeulations  for  blacks  made  by  the  United  States  Army  and  Treasury 
officials  in  1862-1865 ;  and,  as  Georg^e  Ticknor  Curtis  suggests,  "in 
the  Statute  books  of  several  of  the  New  England  States."  Many  of 
the  provisions  appear  to  the  twentieth  century  reader  to  be  unduly 
harsh,  not  to  say  merciless,  but  the  South  Carolinian  of  1865  thought 
its  severest  provisions  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  where  "the  bottom  rail  was  on  top"  and  where  more  than  half 
the  population,  densely  ignorant  and  easily  led.  had  suddenly  acquired 
freedom. 

G.  T.  Curtis  on  the  "Black  Code'' 

The  eminent  northern  civilian,  George  Ticknor  Curtis  says:  "The 
negroes  flocked  into  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  great  numbers  of  them,  who  were  capable  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, were  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  main  body  of  them  became 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  in  some  way,  the  government  was  to  take 
care  of  them;  and  when  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  *  *  *  was  es- 
tablished, they  saw  in  that  extraordinary  engine  the  means  by  which 
their  expectations  were  to  be  realized.     *     *     ♦     A  just  regard  for 
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truth,  and  for  the  situation  of  things  in  the  Southern  States  which 
passed  these  laws,  will  enable  anyone  to  see  that,  so  far  from  being 
objectionable  they  were  not  only  necessary  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  that  any  considerate  government  would  have  adopted  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  very  class  they  affected.  So  long  as  slavery  ex- 
isted there  were  no  vagrants,  idle  persons,  or  paupers  among  the 
blacks.  *  *  *  Self  support  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  southern 
slave.  *  *  *  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut and  Maine  had  laws  respecting  'vagrants,'  'idlers,'  'servants,* 
^masters/  'mistresses,'  etc.  Quite  as  severe  as  any  that  were  passed 
in  the  South  after  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  some  of 
them  much  more  severe;  yet  those  New  England  States  never  were 
situated  as  the  Southern  States  were;  *  *  *  never  had  half 
the  amount  of  vagrancy  and  idleness  that  was  produced  in  the  South 
by  the  sudden  change  from  slave  labor  to  free  labor,  and  by  the 
mischievous  effect  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau." 

Prep.aring  to  Re-enter  the  Union 

When  the  Legislature  adjourned  December  21,  1865,  Governor 
Perry  was  notified  by  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  by  direction  of 
President  Johnson,  that  he  was  relieved  of  the  provisional  governor- 
ship and  should  turn  over  to  Governor  Orr  all  papers  and  property 
relating  to  his  office.  All  the  necessary  steps  of  formality  were  then 
taken  to  return  South  Carolina  to  the  Union,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Government  of  the  United  States  and,  as  was  then  sup- 
posed, under  the  presidential  plan  of  Reconstruction,  as  devised  by 
Lincoln  and  fathered  by  Johnson. 

South  Carolina,  in  common  with  the  other  southern  States,  chafed 
under  military  rule,  which,  instead  of  growing  less  heavy  and  less 
painful,  appeared  designed  to  humiliate  a  proud  people.  These  re- 
strictions and  regulations  were  being  imposed  by  the  northern  leaders 
on  the  plea  that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  were  not  honestly  ac- 
cepting the  results  of  the  war,  and  especially  its  outcome  as  related 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  The  South  was  endeavoring,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  draw  a  line  between  what  the  black  freedman 
was  capable  of  doing  and  what  he  could  not  do  without  harming 
or  destroying  the  institutions,  the  civilization,  in  fact,  of  the  white 
man. 

Functions  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 

The  rights  conferred  upon  the  freed  black  by  emancipation  and 
constitutional  amendment  had  been  especially  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  protection  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  created  by 
a  cj)ngressional  act  of  March  as  approved  by  President  Lincoln  on 
March  3,  1865.  The  freedmen  and  refugees  were  to  be  committed  to 
its  care  for  at  least  a  year  after  the  war  was  over;  and  the  period 
was  afterward  extended  despite  President  Johnson's  veto,  two  years 
from  July,  1866.  At  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature  in  December,  1865,  which  marked  the  incoming  of  the 
permanent  Orr  administration,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  supreme 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  relations  between  the  whites  and 
blacks,  and  as  these  matters  were  most  often  in  evidence  its  power 
was  great.  It  also  had  the  custody,  disposition  and  sale  of  property 
confiscated  in  the  former  Confederate  States,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  industrial  relations  between  those  so  lately  in  bondage  and  their 
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old  masters.  Under  the  act  of  1866  (July)  the  Bureau  was  formally 
invested  with  military  authority,  or  at  least  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  military,  rather  than  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State. 
Even  as  originally  organized,  under  the  act  approved  by  Lincoln, 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  an  instrument  quite  outside  of  the  dvil 
control  of  South  Carolina,  and,  so  long  as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  suspended  by  the  Washington  authorities,  was  one  of  the  many 
perplexing  problems  which  confronted  Governor  Orr. 

Orr's  First  Proclamation 

On  Christmas  day  of  1865,  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  issued 
his  first  proclamation,  in  which  he  set  forth  some  of  these  problems, 
thus:  "The  order  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued  by 
the  President,  has  not  been  modified  or  revoked  in  this  State,  and  the 
military  authority  is  therefore  paramount  in  all  such  matters  as  they 
are  instructed  to  take  jurisdiction  of,  and  as  such  will  be  respected 
by  all  orderly  and  law-abiding  people. 

"The  military  claim  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Government  and  infractions  of  its  laws;  to  preserve  order  and  dis- 
cipline near  their  garrisons ;  to  adjudge  and  determine  all  controversies 
in  which  freedmen  and  whites  are  engaged,  including  violations  of 
State  laws  by  freedmen ;  in  all  cases  of  wrong  or  injury  done  to  its 
officers  and  soldiers;  and  is  an  auxiliary  in  aiding  treasury  agents 
to  recover  United  States  property  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in 
supervising  contracts  with  freedmen.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  per- 
son is  arrested  by  military  authority  on  either  of  the  above  grounds, 
they  have  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  are  instructed  not  to  obey  any 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  such  person. 

"In  all  controversies  between  citizens  arising  out  of  wrongs  or 
injuries  done  to  person  or  property,  and  in  all  violations  of  the  penal 
code  by  citizens,  the  laws  are  in  full  force,  and  the  courts  will  be 
opened   henceforth  on  every   circuit  to  administer  law  and   punish 


cnme." 


"The  people,"  says  Reynolds,  "were  admonished  to  avoid  col- 
lisions with  the  military  authorities.  The  colored  people  were  ad- 
vised to  make  contracts  forthwith  for  the  coming  year,  to  be  good 
citizens  and  to  cultivate  sobriety,  industry,  economy  and  honesty." 

State  District  Courts  Established 

It  was  provided  (in  the  act  to  establish  district  courts)  that  "the 
judges  first  elected  under  this  act  shall  not  be  commissioned  until 
the  Governor  shall  be  satisfied  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  committed  to  them."  In  April,  1866,  the  National 
Government  put  the  Federal  judiciary  in  control  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  George  S.  Bryan,  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court;  John  Phillips,  district  attorney;  Daniel  Horlbeck,  clerk,  and 
J.  P.  M.  Epping,  marshal — all  of  Charleston. 

Governor  Orr,  however,  withheld  the  commissions  of  the  judges 
of  the  State  District  Courts,  and  at  the  extra  session  called  by  him 
on  September  4,  1866,  especially  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  new  State  courts,  announced  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  military  authorities  would  not  permit  them  to  adjudicate  matters 
which  concerned  persons  of  color.  An  amendment  to  the  Code  was 
therefore  necessary. 
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At  the  session  named,  the  district  courts  were  therefore  thrown 
open  to  all  persons  regardless  of  race  or  color.  An  even  more  sweep- 
ing enactment  declared  that  "all  persons  hitherto  known  in  law  m 
this  State  as  slaves,  or  as  free  persons  of  color,  shall  have  the  right 
to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  to  be  sued,  to  be  affiants  and 
give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  convey  and  assign 
real  and  personal  property,  make  wills  and  testaments,  and  to  have 
full  and  equal  benefits  of  the  rights  of  personal  security,  personal 
liberty  and  private  property,  and  of  all  remedies  and  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement  and  protection  of  the  same,  as  white  persons 
now  have,  and  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  other  or  different  punish- 
ment, pain  or  penalty  for  the  commission  of  any  act  or  offense  than 
such  as  are  prescribed  for  white  persons  committing  like  acts  or 
offenses."  Thereupon  the  District  judiciary  went  mto  operation 
throughout  the  State,  their  sittings  being  quarterly. 

President  Johnson  and  General  Grant 

In  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  opened  the  regular  session 
of  Congress  with  the  customary  message,  and  later  informed  the 
Senate  that  the  Rebellion  had  been  supppressed,  and  that,  "so  far 
as  could  be  done  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  restored, 
post  offices  reestablished,  and  steps  taken  to  put  into  effective  opera- 
tion the  revenue  laws  of  the  country."  Then  followed  a  statement 
of  .the  action  of  the  several  states  "lately  in  rebellion,"  in  their  efforts 
towards  a  restoration  of  their  relations  with  the  Federal  Union,  and 
a  reading  of  General  Grant's  letter  descriptive  of  his  Southern  tour, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  Union  armies  wrote  that  he  was  "satisfied 
that  the  mass  of  thinking  men  of  the  South  accept  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  good  fatih."  He  criticized  unfavorably  the  use  of 
black  troops  in  garrison,  or  in  southern  districts  generally.  Finally, 
says  the  general:  "My  observations  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  are  anxious  to  return  to  self- 
government  as  soon  as  possible;  that,  while  reconstructing,  they 
want  and  require  that  protection  from  the  Government  which  they 
think  is  required  by  the  Government,  not  humiliating  to  them  as 
citizens,  and  that  if  such  a  course  were  pointed  out,  they  would 
pursue  it  in  good  faith." 

Conflict  Between  Military  and  Civil  Authorities 

In  January,  1866,  Major  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  succeeded 
General  Gillmore  as  military  commandant  of  the  department  includ- 
ing South  Carolina.  Although  there  had  been  repeated  friction  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  authorities,  the  new  commandant  at  once 
intensified  rather  than  modified  the  tense  situation,  forbidding  cer- 
tain acts  theretofore  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment  was,  among  other  penalties,  absolutely 
forbidden  by  the  military  officers  of  the  State. 

In  the  spring  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  held  in  Charleston,  Judge 
A.  P.  Aldrich  sentenced  a  white  man  to  be  whipped  for  committing 
larceny — under  the  State  laws.  The  post  commander  ordered  the 
judge  to  report  at  military  headquarters  for  disobeying  the  general 
orders  of  General  Sickles.  Judge  Aldrich  obeyed,  as  a  prisoner  under 
arrest,  and  closed  his  court  until  the  matter  could  be  judicially  de- 
cided. There  was  a  direct  clash  between  General  Sickles  and  Gov- 
ernor Orr,  also,  in  a  number  of  other  cases. 
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The  Congressional  View 

Despite  the  reassuring  message  brought  by  General  Grant  as  to 
the  general  intent  pf  the  Southern  States  to  "accept  the  situation," 
as  brought  about  by  the  fortunes  of  v/ar,  Congress  was  viewing  what 
the  majority  called  the  "bitterness  and  defiance"  of  the  South  as 
a  new  "Rebellion,"  and  President  Johnson's  conciliatory  policy,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  Lincoln,  was  more  than  ever  in  disfavor  with 
those  who,  from  the  first,  had  insisted  that  the  Southern  States  had 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  punished  and  humbled. 

In  January,  1866,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  "the  military  forces  of  the  Government  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  those  (seceded)  States  until  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
shall  have  ascertained  and  declared  that  their  further  presence  Acre 
is  no  longer  necessary."  In  that  declaration  the  Senate  concurred, 
and  on  February  20th  both  houses  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  neither  would  admit  any  representative  from  any 
of  the  seceded  States  until  both  bodies  should  declare  such  State  en- 
titled to  representation. 

Although  the  president  restored  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
all  the  Southern  States  except  Texas,  by  his  proclamation  of  April 
2,  1866,  their  duly  elected  senators  and  representatives  were  still 
barred  from  the  National  Congress,  until  such  time  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  of  that  body  should  report  its  pleasure. 
Of  the  fifteen  members  of  that  committee,  three  were  Democrats'. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act 

The  Civil  Rights  act,  which  was  passed  over  President  Johnson's 
veto,  on  April  9,  1866.  declared  "all  persons  born  in  the  United  States 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power  (excluding  Indians,  not  taxed)" 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  "and  such  citizens,  of  every  race 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  rights  in 
every  State  and  territory  in  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts  to  sue,  be  parties  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase, 
lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  full 
and  equal  benefits  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of 
person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  and  shall  be 
subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  penalties,  and  none  other — ^any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." Penalties  were  provided  for  depriving  any  negro  of  any 
right  thus  declared,  any  violations  of  the  act  to  be  exclusively  ad- 
judicated by  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  Federal  measure,  the  National  Government  and  its 
instrument,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  had  an  absolute  monopoly  in 
the  work  of  directing  the  civil  and  political  actions  of  the  new-bom 
negro  citizen  who  now  loomed  as  a  portentous  majority  in  the  affairs 
of  South  Carolina.  It  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Reports  of  the  Congressional  Reconstruction  Committee 

On  June  18,  1866,  the  joint  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Con- 
gress reported  to  that  body  that  a  review  of  the  testimony  submitted 
to  them  by  the  President  (largely  collected  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau) 
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had  convinced  the  majority  of  the  investigating  committee  that  the 
Southern  States  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  immediate  ad- 
mission to  Congress,  without  regard  to  legality  or  regularity  of  elec- 
tions ;  that  **all  feeling  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  North"  had 
been  "treated  with  contempt"  and  that  "the  bitterness  and  defiance 
against  the  United  States  have  been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

The  burden  rested  with  the  Southern  people  "to  show  that  they 
ought  to  resume  their  Federal  relations."  They  must  prove  that 
they  had  formed  a  constitutional  republican  form  of  government 
(perhaps  it  should  be  written  Republican  State  Government),  and 
that  they  had  "given  adequate  guarantees  against  future  treason  and 
rebellion,  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Government  against  which 
they  have  rebelled  and  by  whose  army  they  were  subdued." 

The  minority  of  the  committee  sustained  the  presidential  policy 
and  the  contention  that  the  evidence  submitted  contained  nothing 
which  would  warrant  an  exclusion  of  the  Southern  members  from 
Congress,  or  that  their  admission  would  be  dangerous  to  any  public 
interest. 

The  bitter  radicals,  however,  were  in  the  saddle,  and  the  Sumners, 
the  Stevens's  and  the  Mortons  were  riding  hard. 

Two  days  before  the  Reconstruction  Committee  had  made  its 
report,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  submitted  to  the  States  for 
their  action.  As  it  contained  the  Disability  section,  virtually  debarring 
from  governmental  participation  every  Southerner  who  had  been  in 
any  way  identified  with  the  Rebellion  until  two-thirds  of  the  Con- 
gressional members  should  restore  him  to  such  privileges,  the  article 
was  rejected  as  a  whole  by  all  the  Southern  States  except  Tennessee. 

National  Union  Party  Organized 

The  National  Union  convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  on 
August  14,  1866,  was  a  noteworthy  supporter  of  the  presidential 
policy  of  reconciliation  and  reconstruction.  It  originated  mainly 
with  Western  Democrats,  its  call  being  issued  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Union  Club,  or  party,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Randall  and  J.  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  O.  H.  Browning, 
of  Illinois,  and  Edgar  Cowan,  oJF  Pennsylvania.  The  movement 
was  indorsed  by  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  Daniel  S.  Norton, 
of  Minnesota,  and  J.  W.  Nesmith,  of  Oregon.  It  stood  upon  the 
platform  of  allegiance  to  the  Union,  equality  of  the  States,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  the  right  of  the  South  to  immediate  representa- 
tion in  Congress. 

Governor  Orr  was  president  of  the  South  Carolina  organization 
and  vice-president  of  the  national  club  from  his  State.  At  the  State 
convention  which  had  met  in  Columbia,  during  the  previous  July, 
he,  with  James  B.  Campbell,  B.  F.  Perry  and  John  L.  Manning, 
had  been  elected  delegate  at  large,  and  four  others  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  congressional  districts  of  the  State. 

Six  hundred  delegates  attended  the  Philadelphia  conference,  and 
one  of  \he  most  imposing  spectacles  of  the  gathering  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Randall,  who,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said:  "Gentle- 
men, I  have  to  announce  that  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  will  now  come,  arm  in  arm,  into  this  Convention." 

General  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  J.  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin, 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and 
Judge   Wardlaw  and  Hon.   B.   F.   Perry,  of  South  Carolina,  were 
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prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention;  but  its  delibera- 
tions had  no  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  final  policy  of  Reconstruc- 
tion as  adopted  by  the  Republican  majority. 

Educational  Revival  in  South  Carolina 

At  this  period  in  the  epoch  of  Reconstruction  when  it  was  at 
least  uncertain  whether  the  Moderates  or  Radicals  would  secure  con- 
trol of  the  councils  at  Washington,  as  they  affected  the  South,  there 
was  evinced  a  decided  movement  in  the  State  to  revive  its  educa- 
tional system  which  the  war  had  prostrated  with  all  else.  One  of  the 
first  acts  passed  by  the  regular  Legislature  of  1866  was  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  its  enlargement  into 
a  University,  with  a  full  academic  course  and  complete  schools  of 
law  and  medicine.  For  a  second  time,  Robert  W.  Barnwell  was 
called  to  its  presidency,  "Chairman  of  the  Faculty."  Private  schools 
also  set  themselves  bravely  to  the  task  of  collecting  scattered  students 
and  replenishing  bankrupt  treasuries.  Schools  and  academies  again 
opened  their  doors  to  the  rising  generation  and  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  progress  would  be  rapid.  The  hope  was  short  lived.  An  organic 
revolution  soon  occurred  which  convulsed  society  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, and  wrought  changes  more  violent  even  than  those  that  first 
followed  the  surrender. 

Last  Session  Under  the  1865  Constitution 

The  second  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  opened  No- 
vember 26,  1866,  being  the  last  meeting  of  that  body  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1865.  Two  days  later,  Governor  Orr  delivered  his  mes- 
•>age  to  the  Legislature  in  which  he  announced  that  the  military 
commandant  of  the  department  of  the  Carolinas,  at  Charleston,  had 
been  placed  in  possession  of  the  acts  passed  at  the  extra  session  and 
on  the  first  of  the  previous  month  (October),  "by  general  orders, 
he  had  remitted  all  cases  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  are 
concerned,  civil  and  criminal,  to  the  civil  authorities." 

The  governor  also  informed  the  Legislature  that  he  had  been 
officially  notified  of  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posing to  the  States  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  (conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  the 
freedman).  Not  only  was  the  right  to  vote  given  the  unexperienced 
and  ignorant  negro,  but  one  of  the  sections  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment barred  out  of  civil  or  military  office  under  the  United  States 
Government  all  those  who  had  been  identified  with  the  late  rebellion, 
unless  Conjjress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  should  remove 
such  disability.  Governor  Orr  denied  the  right  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  define  who  should  be  citizens  of  the  respective  states, 
claiming  that  at  least  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  it  made  it  im- 
possible to  form  a  State  Government  until  Congress  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  should  remove  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  her  representa- 
tives for  participation  in  the  Rebellion.  The  governor  was,  with 
one  exception  (P.  J.  Coogan,  of  the  lower  House)  unanimously  sup- 
ported in  his  position  by  the  State  Legislature. 

At  the  same  session  James  B.  Campbell,  of  Charleston,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  the  long  term,  succeeding  John  L.  Man- 
ning, the  short  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected. 
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South  Placed  Under  the  Military  and  the  Negro 

The  Radical  majority  in  Congress  rushed  their  legislation  with 
such  speed  that  no  opportunity  was  given  to  submit  any  conciliatory 
measure  to  the  South,  and  its  leaders  clamped  their  iron  rule  upon 
the  States  once  in  "rebellion"  by  dividing  the  South  into  five  military 
districts,  North  and  South  Carolina  constituting  the  Second  District, 
with  an  officer  of  the  Federal  army  in  charge  of  each.  The  president 
was  directed  to  furnish  him  with  a  military  force  sufficient  to  "enable 
him  to  perform  his  duties  and  enforce  his  authority."  This  act  of 
Congress,  which  placed  the  entire  South  under  martial  law  was  passed 
over  the  president's  veto  on  March  21,  1867. 

After  putting  on  the  military  clamp,  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
placed  the  black  voter  in  the  saddle  and  dismounted  the  white,  in 
the  following  words:  "When  the  people  of  any  one  of  said  rebel 
States  shall  have  formed  a  constitution  or  government  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  respects,  framed 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  said 
State,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color 
or  previous  condition,  who  have  been  resident  in  the  said  State  for 
one  year  previous  to  the  day  of  such  election,  except  such  as  may 
be  disfranchised  for  participation  in  the  rebellion  or  for  felony  at 
common  law,  and  when  such  convention  shall  provide  that  the  elec- 
tive franchise  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as  have  the  quali- 
fications herein  stated  for  electors  of  delegates,  and  when  such  con- 
stitution shall  have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  voting 
on  the  question  of  ratification  who  are  qualified  as  electors  for  dele- 
gates, and  when  such  constitution  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  examination  and  approval  and  Congress  shall  have  adopted 
the  same,  and  when  said  State  by  a  vote  of  its  Legislature  elected 
under  said  constitution  shall  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  known  as  Article  Fourteen,  and 
when  said  article  shall  have  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  said  State  shall  be  declared  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  ad- 
mitted therefrom  on  their  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  (mean- 
ing the  test  oath),  thereupon  and  thereafter  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  act  shall  be  inoperative  in  said  State;  provided,  that  no  per- 
son excluded  from  the  privilege  of  holding  office  by  said  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elegible 
as  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  any  of  said 
rebel  states,  nor  shall  any  such  person  vote  for  members  of  such 
convention." 

It  was  further  enacted  that  any  civil  government  formed  by  a 
"rebel"  State,  which  was  not  entitled  to  representation  in  Congr^.ss 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  should  be  deemed  provisional  only. 

Breach  Widens,  Between  President  and  Congress 

In  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  over  the  president's  veto  the 
act  directing  the  registration  of  qualified  male  electors  (including 
negroes)  of  each  State  as  were  not  disqualified  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  who  might  vote  for  delegates  to  a 
State  constitutio'nal  convention;  the  number  of  delegates  for  South 
Carolina  corresponding  to  its  membership  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives.    In  July,  Congress  also  overruled  President  Johnson  in  de- 

voi.  n— 20. 
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daring  all  the  governments  of  the  'Vebel  States"  existing  March  2, 
1867,  as  illegal,  and  subject  to  the  existing  military  and  congressional 
authorities. 

Although  instructive  as  illustrating  the  implacable  attitude  of  the 
Radical  leaders  in  Congress  toward  the  South,  to  which  they  were 
utter  strangers,  either  physically  or  in  sympathy,  it  can  serve  no 
logical  or  useful  purpose  to  dwell  in  detail  over  their  quarrels  with 
President  Johnson  and  their  futile  attempts  to  impeach  him.  The 
ground  of  his  defense,  which  stood  unshaken,  was  that  the  presi- 
dent*s  course  in  the  work  of  Reconstruction  was  a  continuation  of  a 
plan  resolved,  upon  by  President  Lincoln  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet. 

"The  breach  between  the  President  and  Congress  was  thus 
widened,"  says  John  S.  Reynolds  in  his  "Reconstruction  in  South 
Carolina,  "the  feeling  of  the  Radical  majority  against  the  Southern 
people  intensified  and  the  Reconstruction  policy  of  that  majority 
thereafter  enforced  with  greater  harshness  than  had  ever  seemed 
possible. 

"There  were  earnest  protests  against  the  passage  and  later  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  Reconstruction  acts — many  prominent  men 
and  leading  papers  in  the  'loyal'  States  sharing  the  opinion  of  the 
Southern  people  that  these  pretended  laws  were  unconstitutional  and 
void.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  validity  of  these  statutes  and  the  right  of 
the  President  to  carry  them  into  eflFect." 

Every  such  eflfort  was  defeated  either  by  the  Government's  law 
officers  or  Congressional  action,  although  in  June,  1867,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president.  Attorney  General  Stanbery  wrote  an  opinion 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Reconstruction  acts.  After  an  ex- 
haustive and  discriminating  analysis  of  the  acts,  he  advised  that  "they 
were  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legislative  authority  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  constitution,  and  were  therefore  neither  binding  on  the  presi- 
dent nor  lawfully  enforceable  by  the  measures  and  agencies  therein 
provided."  The  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  was  not  enough  to 
warrant  President  Johnson  in  disobeying  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional acts.  He  waited  for  the  Supreme  Court,  which  never 
spoke  or  delivered  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  Invertebrate  Supreme  Court 

During  the  war  the  Supreme  Court  had  refused  to  listen  to  all 
calls  to  interfere  when  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
North  were  invaded,  alleging  that  "the  laws  provided  no  form  of 
appeal  from  military  courts.'*  In  December,  1866,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  set  Dr.  Milligan  (who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
a  military  court  martial  in  October,  1864),  free,  it  declared  that 
"Congress  had  no  authority  under  the  Gonstitutibn  to  authorize 
any  such  military  commissions  in  regions  where  the  Civil  Courts  were 
open."  The  Court  stood  five  to  four  and  its  decision  was  vehemendy 
denounced  at  the  North.  This  leads  to  the  very  apt  comment  of  Prof. 
Willis  M.  West :  "The  narrow  majority  of  the  Court  indicates  how 
unstable  civil  liberty  might  again  become  in  case  of  a  great  War!" 

General  Sickles,  New  ^Military  Commander 

In  March,  1867,  Major  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  U.  S.  A.,  form- 
ally assumed  command  of  the  Second  Military  district,  comprising 
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North  and  South  Carolina.  The  latter  was  divided  into  eleven  mili- 
tary posts,  Charleston,  Hilton  Head,  Georgetown,  Darlington,  Sumter, 
Aiicen,  Columbia,  Newberry,  Anderson,  Unionville,  and  Chester,  gar- 
risoned altogether  by  nineteen  companies,  with  line  and  staff  officers, 
and  General  Sickles  proceeded  systematically  to  abrogate  or  neu- 
tralize most  of  the  State  laws  and  the  judicial  and  civil  authority 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  forebore,  for  a  time,  however,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  mandates  of  the  Federal  courts,  which  he  acknowledged 
to  be  above  military  rule.  General  Sickles  was  finally  removed  by 
President  Johnson  in  August,  1867,  for  his  alleged  interference  with 
the  process  of  the  United  States  Court  in  North  Carolina,  Shortly 
before  his  removal  he  had  issued  a  second  order  directing  the  reg- 
istration of  the  voters  of  South  Carolina,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reconstruction  acts  of  Congress. 

Consolidating  the  Negro  Vote 

The  Republican  politicians  of  the  State  were  already  organizing 
the  negro  vote,  which,  under  military  control  of  the  registration, 
coupled  with  an  actual  majority  of  the  blacks,  would  overwhelm  the 
white  vote.  A  convention  of  the  Union  Republican  party  of  South 
Carolina,  adjourned  from  Charleston  in  May,  met  at  Columbia,  on 
July  24,  1867.  The  delegates  in  attendance  comprised  46  Southern 
negroes,  8  Northern  negroes  and  16  white  men,  these  being  generally 
Government  employees,  selected  to  guide  the  colored  vote.  R.  H. 
Gleaves,  a  Northern  negro  from  Beaufort,  was  selected  as  president 
of  the  convention.  *  The  platform  adopted  declared,  for  universal 
suffrage,  elections  by  the  people  (except  in  the  case  of  the  judiciary), 
reorganization  of  the  courts,  the  division  and  sale  of  unoccupied  lands 
among  the  poorer  classes,  the  cautious  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
those  lately  guilty  of  "treason,"  the  enforcement  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion acts  in  the  Southern  States,  ad  valorem  taxes,  liberal  provision 
by  the  State  for  "the  poor  and  destitute,  those  aged  and  infirm  peo- 
ple, houseless  and  homeless  and  past  labor,  who  have  none  to  care 
for  them ;"  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  cotton  and  steadfast  loyalty  to 
the  Union  Republican  party.  One  delegate,  a  native  white  man — 
B.  Odell  Duncan,  of  Newberry — withdrew  from  the  convention  rather 
than  subscribe  to  the  Socialistic  division  "of  unoccupied  lands  among 
the  poorer  classes."  As  finally  organized,  the  State  Executive  Board 
was  presided  over  by  B.  F.  Whittemore,  of  Darlington,  a  Northern 
white  man  and  a  government  employee. 

The  I'nion  League  was  organized  by  the  Republicans  to  band 
together  the  negro  voters  under  the  Northern  standard,  its  members 
solemnly  swearing  on  the  Bible  that  they  would  be  true  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  Party. 

General  Canby  Succeeds  General  Sicklp:s 

* 

Under  such  conditions,  the  registration  of  the  voters  of  South 
Carolina  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  October,  several  weeks 
after  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  had  succeeded  General  Sickles  as  com- 
mandant of  the  Second  Military  district.  The  result  showed  a  total  of 
125,328,  of  whom  46,346  were  whites  and  78,982  blacks.  The  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  blacks  was  in  the  Beaufort,  Berkeley, 
Charleston.  Colleton,  Edgefield,  Fairfield,  Georgetown,  Orangeburg, 
Richland,   Sumter  and  Williamsburg  districts;  while  a  majority  for 

*  John  S.  Reynolds :     "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina." 
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the  whites  was  shown  only  in  Anderson,  Chesterfield,  Greenville, 
Horry,  Lancaster,  Lexington,  Marion,  Pickens,  Spartanbui^,  and 
York.  The  majorities  of  the  white  voters  however,  were  pitifi^  com- 
pared with  the  black  preponderance. 

Representative  Convention  of  Good  Citizens 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1867,  the  leading  white  citizens  of  the 
State  assembled  in  Columbia  to  review  the  distressing  situation. 
James  Chestnut  of  Kershaw  was  elected  president,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dents were:  Wade  Hampton,  of  Richland;  B.  F.  Perry,  of  Green- 
ville; John  A.  Inglis  of  Chesterfield;  A.  P.  Aldrich,  of  Barnwell; 
John  D.  Kennedy,  of  Kershaw;  John  Bratton,  of  Fairfield;  Simeon 
Fair,  of  Newberry;  Joseph  Daniel  Pope,  of  Beaufort.  Secretaries: 
John  T.  Sloan  and  Felix  G.  DeFontaine,  of  Columbia.  Delegates 
were  present  from  twenty  districts  (counties) — ^prominent,  high- 
class  citizens,  representative  of  the  best  conservative  public  senti- 
ment of  South  Carolina.  Events  so  crowd  for  admission  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  entirely  quote  the  address  to  the  people  of  the 
State  issued  by  the  convention.  It  claimed  that  the  Southern  people 
were  the  best  friends  of  the  negro;  that  the  white  people  of  South 
Carolina  were  willing  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  black  under  the 
same  laws  which  protected  their  own  property,  persons  and  lives. 
As  to  investing  the  negro  with  political  rights,  and  placing  it  in  his 
power  to  make  and  unmake  the  constitution  and  the  laws  under 
which  all  must  live,  they  protested.  The  negro  was  utterly  unfitted 
to  exercise  the  highest  functions  of  the  citizen. 

An  Eloquent  and  Prescient  Protest 

"The  enforcement  of  the  Reconstruction  acts  by  military  power 
under  the  guise  of  negro  voters  and  negro  conventions  cannot  law- 
fully reestablish  civil  government  in  South  Carolina,"  says  the  ad- 
dress. **It  may  for  a  time  hold  us  in  subjection  to  a  quasi-civil  gov- 
ernment backed  by  military  force,  but  it  can  do  no  more.  As  citizens 
of  the  United  States  wc  shall  not  consent  to  live  under  negro  suprem- 
acy, nor  should  we  acquie^ice  in  negro  equality.  Not  for  ourselves 
only,  but  in  behalf  of  the  An^lo- Saxon  race  and  blood  in  this  coun- 
try, do  we  protest  against  this  subversion  of  the  great  social  law, 
whereby  an  ignorant  and  depraved  race  is  placed  in  power  and  in- 
fluence above  the  virtuous,  the  educated  and  refined.  By  these  acts 
of  Congress,  intelligrence  and  virtue  are  put  under  foot,  while  ignor- 
ance and  vice  are  lifted  into  power." 

Constitutional  Convention  Assemblies 

About  three  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  this  representative  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  citizens — on  November  19  and  20,  1867 — 
the  vote  was  cast  on  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Realizing  that  the  gathering  of  such  a  body  would  be  a  fiasco, 
even  the  w-hite  voters  who  had  been  registered  generally  withheld 
their  ballots.  The  result  was  that  130  whites  and  08,876  blacks  voted 
for  the  convention ;  against  the  convention,  2.801  whites  cast  their 
votes. 

In  obedience  to  a  military  order  issued  by  Major  General  Canby. 
the  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in  Charleston,  on  January 
14,  1868,  "for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  and  civil  govern-. 
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ment."  Of  the  124  delegates  elected,  48  were  white  and  76  colored. 
*  The  white  men  classed  as  Republicans  were  about  equally  divided 
as  natives  or  newcomers — in  the  vernacular  of  the  times,  "scalawags" 
or  "carpetbaggers."  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Albert  G.  Mackey 
of  Charleston,  a  recognized  authority  on  Masonry,  and  Daniel  H. 
Chamberlain,  who  was  afterward  to  attain  distinction,  in  spite  of 
his  record  in  South  Carolina,  there  was  not  one  really  prominent 
man  in  the  convention,  and  most  of  them  were  without  character,  or 
"adequate  means  of  support."  Of  the  white  delegates,  23  paid  no 
tax  whatever,  and  59  of  the  colored  members  were  in  the  same  class. 
Dr.  Albert  G.  Mackey,  of  Charleston,  was  elected  president,  and 
Carlos  J.  Stolbrand,  of  Beaufort,  lately  a  soldier  in  Sherman's  army, 
secretary. 

Daniel  H.  Chamberlain 

There  was  one  young  delegate  from  Berkeley,  however,  who  might 
be  classed  as  a  Massachusetts  "carpetbagger,"  but  who  was  far  above 
the  average  grade  of  the  convention  membership  both  in  education, 
intelligence  and  character,  and  who  was  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  Reconstr,uction  period  of  South  Carolina.  Daniel  H.  Chamber- 
lain, who  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  Yale  College  man  of  high /scholastic  honors,  an  exrsoldier 
of  the  Union  army,  who  two  years  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the 
convention  had  appeared  in  Charleston  to  settle  the  affairs  of  a  class- 
mate, who  had  been  drowned  at  Edisto  Island.  He  had  unsuccess- 
fully engaged  in  cotton  planting,  but  his  industry  and  intelligence 
had  so  commended  him  to  the  Northern  politicians  that  he  was  sent 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868.  Under  the  constitution 
therein  formulated,  he  served  for  four  years  as  attorney  general, 
and  was  governor  in  1874-77. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Governor  Chamberlain,  his  North- 
em  blood,  education  and  antecedents,  could  not  but  influence  his 
attitude  toward  the  people  of  South  Carolina;  and  his  administra- 
tion was  a  record  of  things  to  be  criticized  as  well  as  commended. 
Yet,  in  after  years,  when  Reconstruction  was,  in  its  violent  phases, 
a  closed  chapter,  and  he  had  opportunity  to  consider  it  calmly  and 
judicially,  he  bravely  announced  that  he  had  revised  his  estimate 
of  the  justice  of  South  Carolina's  treatment  by  the  radicals  of  Con- 
gress. 

Chamberlain's  Twentieth  Century  Words 

In  April,  1901,  the  former  Governor  contributed  an  article  to 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  on  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,"  in 
which  he  mentioned  the  humane  policy  of  the  North  toward  the  South 
advocated  by  such  Republican  leaders  as  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  which  he  (Andrew)  summarized  as:  f  (i)  Prosecute 
peace  as  vigorously  as  we  have  prosecuted  war;. (2)  inflict  no  humilia- 
tion, require  no  humiliation  of  the  South;  (3)  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
services  of  the  "natural  leaders  of  the  South"  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. As  Chamberlain  added.  Governor  Andrew's  conviction  was 
that  if  "the  natural  leaders  of  the  South  were  not  thus  enlisted  as 
friends  they  would  resume  their  supremacy  as  enemies."    The  writer 

♦  Reynolds :     "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina." 

t  See  Governor  Andrew's  farewell  address  to  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, January  2,  1866. 
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continues:  ''The  most  radical  of  ante-bellum  and  war  Republicans 
and  the  greatest  of  all  our  war  governors  (referring  to  Governor 
Andrew)  was  struck  from  the  list  of  party  leaders,  and  Reconstruc- 
tion proceeded  apace  on  their  lines  and  under  other  leaders.  The 
writer  recalls  almost  numberless  interviews  on  reconstruction  with  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Washington,  especially  in  the  winter  of  1866-67, 
and  the  siunmer  and  fall  of  the  latter  year,  and  particularly  with  the 
late  Oliver  P.  Morton.*  Mr.  Morton  shared  in  some  large  degree  with 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  the  leadership  in  this  enterprise.  Against  the 
two  combined,  no  policy  could  gain  even  consideration. 

"With  Mr.  Stevens  no  argument  was  possible.  His  mind  was 
fixed,  proof  against  facts  or  reason  that  suggested  other  views.  Mere 
personal  self-respect  limited  the  writer's  intercourse  w^th  him  to  one 
brief  conversation.  Not  one  of  these  leaders  had  seen  the  South, 
or  studied  it  at  first-hand.  Not  one  of  them  professed  or  cared  to 
know  more.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  once  for  all,  and  they 
wished  only  to  push  on  with  their  predetermined  polic}'.  The  one 
descriptive  feature,  the  one  overshadowing  item  of  their  policy  was, 
as  has  been  said,  negro  suffrage,  loyalty  imder  the  black  skin  at  the 
helm — a  policy  which,  like  other  historic  policies  of  'Thorough/  like 
the  policy  of  StraflFord  and  Laud,  whence  the  fitting  word  has  come, 
brooked  no  opposition  or  delay,  and  halted  for  no  argument  or  ob- 
stacles whilst  these  leaders  led.  The  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer 
warrants  him  in  stating  that  eyes  were  never  blinder  to  facts,  minds 
never  more  ruthlessly  set  upon  a  policy,  than  were  Stevens  and  Mor- 
ton on  putting  the  white  South  under  the  heel  of  the  black  South. 
Again,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  not  all  eminent  Republican  leaders 
shared  these  sentiments,  though  they  acquiesced  in  the  policy.  Mr. 
Sumner,  it  shall  be  said,  and,  strange  perhaps  to  add.  Mr.  Blaine 
did  not;  but  both  submitted  and  even  advocated  the  acts  of  1867." 

Constitutional  Patchwork  of  1868 

Albeit  the  constitution  of  1868  was,  as  Governor  Chamberlain 
expressed  it,  a  "patchwork  of  others,"  and  did  not  represent  the 
intelligent  sentiment  of  the  State,  it  was  something  to  stand  upon 
until  a  better  framework  could  be  provided.  The  convention  ad- 
journed after  fifty-three  working  ( ?)  days.  The  instrument  which  it 
produced  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt ;  the  gubernatorial  term 
was  fixed  at  two  years;  Supreme  justices  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
Legislature  for  six  years;  county  commissioners  were  to  be  chosen 
by  popular  election;  right  of  suflFrage  and  office  holding  conferred 
upon  white  and  black,  without  property  qualification.  The  judicial 
districts  were  designated  as  counties. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  of  the  provisions  embraced  by  the 
new  constitution  were  those  relating  to  education.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  "a  system  of 
public  schools  thoroughly  and  completely  organized,"  to  require  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  to  attend  either  a  public 
or  private  school  for  a  term  equivalent  to  twenty-four  months  at 
least.  All  educational  institutions,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  public  funds,  were  to  be  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State, 
without  regard  to  race  or  color.f  The  constitution  also  provided  for 
the  election  of  a   State  superintendent  of  education,  and   for  sub- 

*  The  war  governor  of  Indiana. 

t"A  Sketch  of  Education  in  South  Carolina."  by  Professor  R.  Means  Davis. 
Report  Board  of  Agriculture,  1883. 
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ordinate  officers  in  the  different  counties  for  the  management  of  the 
schools  and  the  improvement  of  teachers.  A  compulsory  attendance 
was  ordered  as  soon  as  the  school  session  should  reach  six  months 
in  each  yean  The  sources  of  revenue  were  threefold — first,  a  gen- 
eral legislative  appropriation;  second,  a  polltax  of  one  dollar  on  all 
able-bodied  male  citizens  (with  a  few  exceptions)  within  certain  spec- 
ified ages;  and  third,  a  voluntaiy  local  taxation.  The  system,  per- 
fected as  it  had  been  in  other  States  as  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
long  experience,  was  good  enough  in  theory;  but  in  practice  proved 
a  failure,  owing  partly  to  its  novelty,  but  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  and 
dishonesty  of  many  parties  connected  with  its  management. 

Although  South  Carolina  had  had  a  free  school  system  since  iSii, 
it  was  far  from  satisfactory  either  in  its  management  or  results. 
Outside  of  Charleston  the  free  schools  were  considered  "a  scheme 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  needy"  exclusively,  and  in  i860  re- 
ports showed  1,270  schools,  with  1,294  teachers,  and  18,915  pupils. 
Nevertheless,  after  1868  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  "for  the  first 
time  in  her  history  South  Carolina  had  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
visions for  an  adequate  school  system,"  although  many  of  the  schools 
were  mismanaged,  and  much  of  the  money  was  misappropriated. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1868,  South  Carolina  was  divided  into 
four  Congressional  districts,  as  follows : 

First — Lancaster,  Chesterfield,  Marlboro,  Darlington,  Marion, 
Horry,  Georgetown,  Williamsburg,  Sumter,  Clarendon,  and  Kershaw. 

Second — Charleston,  Colleton,  Beaufort  and  Barnwell. 

Third — Orangeburg.  Lexington,  Richland,  Newberry,  Edgefield, 
Abbeville  and  Anderson. 

I^ourth — Oconee,  Pickens,  Greenville,  Laurens,  Spartanburg, 
Union,  York,  Chester  and  Fairfield. 

Republicans  Nominate  St.ate  Ticket 

The  abortion  known  as  the  new  constitution,  having  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mongrel  convention.  General  Canby  ordered  that  the 
registered  voters  should  cast  their  ballots  for  or  against  ratification, 
during  the  three  days,  April  14-16,  i868.*  During  the  last  week  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  it  resolved  itself  into  a  Republican  nomi- 
nating body  and  framed  a  State  ticket,  the  delegates  being  assured 
that  their  creation  would  be  adopted  by  their  obedient  constituency. 
They  named  Robert  K.  Scott,  of  Charleston,  for  governor;  Francis 
L.  Cardozo  (colored)  of  the  same  place,  for  secretary  of  state; 
Francis  J.  Moses,  Jr..  of  Sumter,  for  adjutant  and  inspector  general, 
and  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Massachusetts,  a  resident  of  the  city 
by  the  sea,  for  attorney  general.  All  of  them  becartte  prominent,  or 
notorious,  in  the  tumultuous  Reconstruction  period  which  was  now, 
well  under  way. 

General  Scott,  an  Ohio  man,  was  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  in  South  Carolina;  Cardozo  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  mulatto  preacher  of  some  ability; 
Moses  was  a  "lawyer"  without  character  or  practice;  Chamberlain 
has  been  introduced  as  the  most  promising  of  them  all,  and  the  other 
nominees,  not  mentioned  by  name,  were  floaters  or  little  known  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  Of  the  four  Congressional  nominees,  Whitti- 
more,  Bowen,  Corley  and  Goss,  two  were  carpet  baggers  and  political 

♦  This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  that  a  constitution  had 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 
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adventurers  and  two  were  farmers  with  little  or  no  experience  in 

public  life. 

The  Democrats  Also  Present  Ticket 

The  Democrats  held  their  convention  in  Columbia,  on  April  2, 
1868,  twenty  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  State  being  represented  and 
Armistead  Burt,  of  Abbeville,  being  elected  .presiding  officer.  After 
adopting  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  they  recognized  the  colored 
population  of  the  State  as  "an  integral  element  of  the  body  pditic 
and  as  such,  in  person  and  property,  entitled  to  a  full  and  equal 
protection  under  the  State  Constitution  and  laws,  and  that  as  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  we  declare  our  willingness,  when  we  have  the 
power,  to  grant  them,  under  proper  qualifications  as  to  property  and 
intelligence,  the  right  of  suffrage/'  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State 
placed  their  ticket  in  nomination,  headed  by  William  D.  Porter,  of 
Charleston.  Thomas  C.  Perrin,  of  Abbeville,  was  named  for  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  General  Ellison  Capers,  of  Greenville,  was  nomi- 
nated for  secretary'  of  state.  Isaac  \V.  Hayne  was  placed  on  the 
ticket  as  a  candidate  for  attorney  general,  and  among  the  four  Con- 
gressional nominees  were  Johnson  Hagood,  of  Barnwell,  repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  district,  and  Samuel  McGowan,  of  Abbe- 
ville, from  the  Third. 

Among  the  delegates  selected  to  attend  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  Xew  York,  on  July  4th,  were  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  of 
Greenville,  and  James  Chestnut,  of  Kershaw. 

It  was  such  men  as  these  that  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  in  mind  as  "the  natural  leaders  of  the  South;"  but 
their  time  was  not  yet  at  hand. 

Mr.  Porter,  however,  declined  the  nomination  for  governor,  and 
Colonel  Hayne  that  for  attorney  general — each  expressing  the  opinion 
that  no  nomination  should  be  made,  and  that  the  white  people  should 
simply  vote  against  the  constitution. 

Democratic  Address  to  the  People 

• 

Before  the  vote  was  taken  on  its  adoption  the  Democrats  issued 
addresses  to  both  the  colored  and  white  people  of  the  State  warning 
the  former  that  they  were  being  used  as  tools  by  designing  politicians, 
white  and  black,  asking  the  colored  people  to  make  friends  with  the 
white  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  Here  is  a  striking  passage  from 
the  address  to  the  blacks:  "Your  presient  power  must  surely  soon 
pass  from  you.  Nothing  that  it  builds  will  stand  and  nothing  will 
remain  of  it  but  the  prejudices  it  may  create.  It  is  therefore  a  most 
dangerous  tool  that  you  are  handling.  Your  leaders  both  white  and 
black  are  using  your  votes  for  nothing  but  their  individual  gain. 
♦  *  *  We  shall  not  give  up  our  country,  and  time  will  soon  re- 
store our  control  of  it.  *  *  *  Remember  that  your  race  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  if  you  invoke  that  prejudice 
of  race  which,  since  the  world  was  made  has  ever  driven  the  weaker 
tribe  to  the  wall."  The  white  people  were  urged  to  vote  against  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  constitution  and  also  induce  as  many  negroes 
as  possible  to  do  the  same ;  that  instrument  being  declared  to  involve 
the  menace  of  "negro  rule  and  supremacy  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and 
bayonet — the  work  of  sixty-odd  negroes,  many  of  them  ignorant  and 
depraved,  together  with  fifty  white  men,  outcasts  of  Northern  society 
and  Southern  renegades,  betrayers  of  their  race  and  country,  who 
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have  assembled  in  convention  and  framed  a  Constitution  for  the 
government  of  South  Carolina." 

Many  specific  objections  to  the  constitution  were  set  forth,  which, 
besides  its  illegality,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  "patchwork  of  con- 
tradictions— not  made  by  the  delegates  who  endorsed  it,  but  abstracted 
from  the  constitutions  of  other  States  having  different  conditions 
and  habits  of  thought  from  the  people  of  South  Carolina." 

It  was  finally  stated  on  behalf  of  the  white  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  they  "would  rather  still  live  under  a  military  government 
than  to  have  the  proposed  Constitution  established  over  them  as  the 
permanent  law  of  the  State." 

The  Constitution  Swept  Along 

This  propaganda,  although  founded  on  justice  to  the  intelligent 
and  honorable  elements  of  the  State,  availed  naught  in  turning  the 
tide  which  was  sweeping  on  this  monstrosity  of  a  State  Constitution; 
for,  -when  the  votes  were  counted  which  were  cast  April  14-16,  1868, 
it  was  found  that*  70,758  stood  for  ratification  and  only  27,288, 
against;  not  voting,  35,551.  The  Republican  nominees  for  Congress 
were  all  elected. 

The  respectable,  resident  white  element  of  the  State,  made  a  last 
attempt  to  avert  the  imposition  of  the  Constitution  upon  their  com- 
monwealth, a  special  Democratic  committee  going  to  Washington  for 
that  purpose.  Colonel  John  P.  Thomas  as  their  spokesman  care- 
fully and  earnestly  presented  to  both  houses  of  Congress  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  unqualified  negro  suffrage  and  the  ruinous  burdens 
of  taxation  imposed  upon  those  who  owned  property,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  constitution.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  $2,230,950 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  government,  as 
against  $350,000  before  the  war.  Taking  into  consideration  the  de- 
preciation of  real  estate  and  other  property  since  the  war,  it  was 
claimed  that  "the  taxation  provided  for  in  the  new  constitution  is 
absolutely  twenty  times  as  great  as  before  the  war." 

Notwithstanding  all  protests  and  representations,  the  Constitution 
of  South  Carolina  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion acts  were  duly  approved  by  Congress.  The  Radicals  had  won  a 
grim  victory.  Their  programme  then  rapidly  developed.  In  June, 
1868,  Congress  passed  an  act  over  the  President's  veto  admitting 
South  Carolina,  and  other  Southern  States,  to  representation  in  that 
body  when  it  should  ratify  Article  XIV  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
provided  that  the  State  Constitution  should  never  be  changed  so  as 
to  deprive  any  citizen  of  his  right  to  vote,  as  defined  by  that  instru- 
ment. At  its  first  session  in  July,  the  I-^gislature  assembled  under 
the  new  constitution  and  formally  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. That,  however,  carries  the  record  over  into  the  succeeding 
State  administration. 

Canby  Places  Republicans  in  Office 

In  June.  1868,  also.  General  Canby  issued  an  order  that  Governor 
Orr  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Porter  be  removed,  and  that  they  be 
succeeded  by  R.  K.  Scott  and  Lemuel  Boozer,  the  Republican  nominees 
for  those  offices.  These  appointments  were  to  take  effect  June  6. 
1868,  at  the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  military 
commander  further  directed  that  an  election  for  county  officers  hie 
held  on  June  2d  and  3d,  who  were  to  succeed  the  officials  of  the  old 
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districts.  Later  he  overturned  the  municipal  government  of  Colum- 
bia, without  assigned  reason.  On  the  29th  of  July,  after  the  State 
Government  had  been  turned  over  ,to  the  Republican  machine.  Gen- 
eral Canby  generously  declared,  in  General  Order  No.  145,  that  "all' 
authority  conferred  upon  and  heretofore  exercised  by  the  commander 
of  the  second  military  district  under  the  aforecited  law  of  March 
2,  1867  (the  first  of  the  Reconstruction  acts)  is  hereby  remitted  to' 
the  civil  authorities  constituted  and  organized  in  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  under  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
people  thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  were  now  to  pass  through  the  night- 
mare of  Negro  rule. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  REPUBLICAN  NEGRO  RULE  (1868-1872) 

The  four  years  during  which  corrupt  adventurers  and  renegade  Re- 
publicans of  South  Carolina  manipulated  the  negro  vote  of  the  State 
to  suit  their  purposes  and  to  carry  out  the  well-understood,  if  not 
definitely  expressed  wishes  of  the  radical  leaders  in  Washington,  cov- 
ered the  two  administrations  of  Governor  R.  K.  Scott.  In  1872,  the 
unholy  combination  was  in  supreme  control  of  the  State  Government, 
and  only  awaited  the  incoming  of  the  infamous  rule  of  F.  J.  Moses, 
Jr.,  to  establish  such  a  saturnalia  of  corruption  and  misrule  as  has 
had  no  parallel  in  American  history. 

Campaign  of  1868  Opens 

Hopeless  as  was  the  outlook  on  its  face,  the  conservative  element 
of  the  State,  centered  almost  exclusively  in  the  Democratic  party  and 
consisting  of  old  and  tried  residents,  girded  up  its  loins,  took  a  deep 
breath  and  bravely  entered  the  campaign  of  1868.  At  their  conven- 
tion held  in  Columbia,  on  June  loth,  at  which  ten  counties  were  rep- 
resented, the  following  were  chosen  as  delegates  at  large  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention :  Wade  Hampton,  of  Richland,  and 
James  B.  Campbell,  of  Charleston,  with  C.  M.  Furman,  of  that  place, 
and  James  P.  Carroll,  of  Richland,  as  alternates.  Delegates  from 
the  various  districts  were  John  L.  Manning,  Charles  H.  Simonton  and 
M.  W.  Gary.  The  convention,  of  which  Charles  H.  Simonton,  of 
Charleston,  was  president,  declared  for  **a  white  man's  government." 

At  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  which  assembled  in  New 
York,  on  July  4.  1868.  Horatio  Seymour  of  the  Empire  State  was 
nominated  for  president  and  Frank  P.  Blair.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  for 
vice-president.  The  Republicans,  at  Philadelphia,  had  nominated 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  respectively. 

Vilification  of  Hampton 

Exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  generally  characterize  presi- 
dential campaign  propaganda,  but  a  little  circular  issued  by  the  Re- 
publicans condemning  the  ''unreconstructed,  unrepentant,  unpardoned, 
unhung  Rebel,"  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Seymour  and 
Blair,  is  a  curiosity  in  the  history-  of  political  mendacity.  General 
Wade  Hampton  is  represented  as  **one  of  the  most  vindictive  cavalry 
generals  of  the  Rebel  Army,'*  and  the  people  of  the  North  are  assured 
that  "the  records  of  cruelty  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  atrocities  like 
those  committed  under  his  sanction.  He  was  the  wretch  who  caused 
seventy-five  of  .our  Union  prisoners  to  be  put  to  death  in  violation  of 
all  the  laws  of  war,  and  under  circumstances  of  atrodty  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  the  histor>'  of  civilized  or  savage  nations.  He  was 
thoroughly  'chivalric'  in  the  Southern  sense  of  that  word,  thinking 
no  more  of  'nailing  a  nigger's  ears  to  a  pine  board  fence  and  then 
shooting  at  him,'  than  of  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  con- 
vention."   Other  delegates  from  South  Carolina,  B.  F.  Perry,  W.  D. 
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Simpson,  Carlos  Tracey,  James  Chesnut,  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  J.  B. 
Kershaw,  J.  A.  Inglis,  J.  L.  Manning,  J.  S.  Preston,  Armistead  Burt, 
J.  B.  Campbell,  J.  P.  Carroll,  R.  B.  Rhett,  Charles  H.  Simonton,  and 
A.  P.  Aldrich,  are  also  vilified,  but  not  with  the  venom  that  character- 
ized the  pen-picture  of  General  Hampton,  the  American  Haynau  or 
Tilly.* 

The  Democrats  of  South  Carolina  chose  as  presidential  electors 
for  the  state  at  large,  John  P.  Thomas,  of  Richland,  and  John  D.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Kershaw;  the  Republicans,  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  C.  J.  Stolbrand,  of  Beauford.  Three  of  the  Republican  elec- 
tors from  the  four  congressional  districts  were  colored  men. 

Democratic  clubs  were  formed  in  all  the  counties,  which  appealed 
to  the  colored  voters  to  break  away  from  those  who  were  using  them 
to  harm  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  The  Republicans  were  relying 
upon  their  League  to  keep  the  black  vote  solid  for  them,  and  many 
*  of  the  negroes  who  had  joined  that  organization  secretly  armed  them- 
selves, and  by  their  attitude  and  reckless  actions  incurred  not  a  few 
fatalities.  The  State  Constabulary,  a  Republican  tool,  was  used  as 
a  means  of  overawing  the  whites  who  rebelled  against  the  autocratic 
acts  of  the  black  freedmen  and  voters. 

Results  of  the  Election 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Republican  tickets  carried  in  the  general 
November  election,  and  although  the  Democrats  elected  J.  P.  Reed 
and  William  D.  Simpson,  their  congressmen  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
districts,  their  seats  were  successfully  contested  at  Washington.  The 
vote  for  electors  was:  Republican,  62,300;  Democratic,  45,137.  In 
the  election  for  solicitors  for  the  various  circuits  of  the  State  six 
Democrats  were  elected,  for  there  were  few  Republican  lawyers  to  be 

f laced  in  nomination.  Those  chosen  to  the  office  were  as  follows: 
'irst  circuit,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  (Republican),  of  Charleston;  Sec- 
ond, P.  L.  Wiggin  (Republican),  of  Beaufort;  Third,  S.  T.  Atkinson 
(Democrat),  of  Georgetown;  Fourth,  A.  J.  Shaw  (Democrat),  of 
Marion;  Fifth,  William  H.  Talley  (Democrat),  of  Richland;  Sixth 
William  H.  Brawley  (Democrat),  of  Chester;  Seventh,  H.  L.  Mc- 
Gowan  (Democrat),  of  Abbeville;  Eighth,  William  H.  Perry  (Demo- 
crat), of  Greenville. 

In  Charleston  Chancellor  H.  D.  Lesesne  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
men were  nominated  for  mayor  and  aldermen.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  ticket  headed  by  Gilbert  Pillsbury,  an  irresponsible  'carpet- 
bagger,' after  a  most  exciting  contest  in  which  negroes  who  voted  the 
Lesesne.  or  "Citizens'*  ticket,  were  abused  and  viciou.sly  assaulted. 
Pillsbury's  majority  was  small  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  staid  con- 
servative old  citizens  foolishly  refrained  from  voting,  not  being  able 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  negro  suffrage. 

In  the  meantime  (July  6.  1868),  the  General  Assembly  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Scott  had  assembled  at  Columbia.  As  to  its 
"complexion,"  46  of  its  representatives  were  white  and  78,  were 
black;  senators,  21  white  and  10  colored.  On  joint  ballot,  therefore, 
there  were  67  whites  and  88  colored  members  of  the   Legislature. 


♦The  most  amusing  paragraph  in  this  Republican  ''campaign  document" 
of  1868,  perhaps,  is  that  describing  Governor  Z.  B.  Vance  of  North  Carolina. 
The  reader  is  gravely  informed  that,  in  a  speech  to  his  regiment  during  the 
war.  Col.  Vance  besought  them  "to  fight  the  Yankees  until  Hell  froze  over,  and 
then  to  fight  them  on  the  ice;  to  pile  Hell  so  full  of  Yankees  that  their  feet 
would  stick  out  of  the  windows." 


/ 
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Politically,  the  division  was  135  Rq)ublicaiis  and  20  Democrats.  The 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  entire  hegtshitvLTt  was  $635.23,  of  which 
the  twenty  Democrats  contributed  $203.84. 

Organization  of  Legislature 

The  Senate  organized  by  the  election  of  D.  T.  Corbin,  president 
pro  tem.,  and  Josephus  Woodruff,  clerk.  Cbrbin  was  a  white  carpet- 
bagger hailing  from  Charleston. 

There  was  considerable  excitement  over  the  election  of  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  of  Charleston, 
who  was  degrading  the  name  of  his  father,  an  honored  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  being  the  candidate  of  the  whites  and  R.  B.  Elliott, 
the  ablest  negro  leader  in  South  Carolina  during  Reconstruction, 
being  supported  by  a  faction  of  his  own  race  under  the  leadership  of 
W.  J.  Whipper,  of  Beaufort.  All  of  these  will  figure  later  in  the 
htuniliating  record  of  Republican-negro  rule.  M^ipper  took  the 
ground  that  a  colored  man  should  be  chosen  speaker  of  the  first  House 
organized  under  a  "free  government"  in  South  Carolina.  Even  the 
lower  House  was  not  yet  prepared  to  go  to  that  length  and  Moses  won 
by  a  decisive  majority.  By  a  military  order  of  July  13th,  all  authori- 
ties created  under  the  Recent  Congressional  Acts  were  withdrawn 
and  the  Era  of  Reconstruction  of  the  States  was  complete,  although 
the  era  of  destruction  continued  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Governor  Scott  was  inaugurated  on  July  9,  1868,  and  both  houses 
promptly  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  all  the  twenty  Demo- 
crats voting  against  it. 

United  States  Senators  Elected 

The  elections  for  United  States  senators  from  South  Carolina 
were  conducted  in  joint  assembly.  Thomas  J.  Robertson,  of  Col- 
umbia, was  chosen  for  the  term  March  4,  1865-March  4,  1871,  on  the 
first  ballot.  The  senator-elect  had  been  a  South  Carolina  planter  and 
business  man,  and  as  a  radical  Republican  was  stamped  with  the 
Thaddeus  Stevens  brand. 

The  contest  over  the  long-term  senatorship,  extending  from  March 
4.  1867,  to  March  3,  1873,  inclusive,  was  fought  through  eight  ballot- 
ings  and  resulted  in  a  good  selection — ^the  choice  of  Frederick  A.  Saw- 
yer, a  Massachusetts  educator  who  had  come  to  South  Carolina  a 
few  years  before  the  war  and  had  done  excellent  work  in  organizing 
the  Charleston  schools,  a  Republfcan  whose  record  was  good  in  poli- 
tics, as  was  proved  when  he  afterwards  consistently  opposed  the  Moses 
regime  and  all  that  it  implied. 

The  New  State  Judiciary 

The  new  Supreme  Court  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Franklin 
J.  Moses,  Sr.,  chief  justice.  He  had  been  called  to  the  Circuit  bench 
in  1865,  and  ser\xd  with  conspicuous  ability  as  chief  justice  from  the 
time  of  his  elevation  in  1868  until  his  death  in  March,  1877.  His 
affiliation  with  the  Republicans  was  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  his  old 
associates  of  the  South  Carolina  bar. 

Judge  Moses's  associates  were  A.  J.  Willard,  a  New  York  lawyer, 
who  had  come  to  South  Carolina  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  negro  regi- 
ment, and  served  during  the  late  period  of  the  war  as  judge  advocate 
at  Charleston,  and  Solomon  L.  Hoge,  an  Ohio  captain  of  infantry, 
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whose  legal  experience  had  been  confined  to  court-martial  duty  dur- 
ing the  war.  Judge  Willard  succeeded  Judge  Moses  as  chief  justice, 
and  Judge  Hoge  resigned  from  the  bench  after  eighteen  months  of 
uselessness  to  go  to  Congress. 

The  judges  elected  to  the  eight  judicial  circuits  of  the  State  were 
generally  men  of  such  high  character  that  several  of  them  secured 
the  enmity  of  the  mongrel  Legislature.  Ex-Governor  James  L.  Orr 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  eighth  circuit. 

Legislation  During  First  Special  Session 

At  this  first  special  session  of  the  new  Legislature,  designed  to  get 
the  State  machinery  into  working  order,  a  number  of  acts  were 
passed,  some  of  which  were  useful  and  others  clearly  indicative  that 
the  times  were  out  of  joint. 

An  act  was  passed  to  organize  the  State  police,  or  State  con- 
stabular>%  which,  under  the  notorious  John  B.  Hubbard,  as  ''Chief 
Constable,"  was  freely  used  by  the  Republican  managers  to  fasten 
their  machine  on  the  State.  Another  piece  of  shady  legislation  was 
the  measure  designed  to  *'wind-up"  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  distribute  its  assets  among  certain  holders  of  its  bills, 
who  were  said  to  have  bought  them  up  at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  Supreme  Court,  however,  blocked  that  game. 

Says  John  S.  Reynolds  in  his  "Reconstruction  in  South  Caro- 
lina" :  "The  act  to  authorize  a  State  loan  to  pay  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  approved  August  26,  1868,  directed  the  borrowing  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000,000  on  coupon  bonds  of  the  State,  to  be  sold  at  the 
highest  market  price,  and  'for  not  less  than  a  sum  to  be  fixed. by  the 
Governor,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Treasurer,  who  are  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint,  under  a  commission  signed  by  them,  some 
responsible  bank  or  banker  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  act  as  financial 
agent  of  the  State,  to  be  subject  to  their  direction  and  control.' 

"By  this  act  was  inaugurated  the  series  of  irregular,  unlawful  and 
fraudulent  acts  committed  in  connection  with  the  public  debt  of  the 
State.  The  board  thus  created — Scott,  Chamberlain  and  Parker — 
selected  as  the  'financial  agent'  one  Hiram  H.  Kimpton,  of  Boston, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  attorney-general. 
Kimpton  (apparently  about  forty)  affected  much  style  in  dress  and 
great  elegance  of  manner — gold-rimmed  spectacles  being  among  the 
accessories  used  .to  give  him  a  distinguished  appearance, — ^the  Charles- 
ton News  it  was  that  first  called  him  'cherubic* — so  suave  and  calm 
and  sleek  did  he  always  look.  He  was  essentially  what  would  now 
be  called  a  'smooth  article.'  From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
end  of  his  career  he  was  the  active  agent,  the  constant  helper  of  the 
Scott-Parker-Chamberlain  ring  that  operated  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  'Financial  Board.' 

"In  the  first  two  years  of  his  work,  Kimpton's  'commissions'  for 
services  alleged  to  have  been  rendered  under  his  contracts  with  the 
Board  amounted  to  something  over  $75,000.     *       ♦     * 

"By  the  'act  to  authorize  additional  aid  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail- 
road Company'  the  comptroller-general  was  authorized  to  pledge  the 
'faith  and  funds'  of  the  State  to  the  payment  of  bonds  of  that  corpora- 
tion to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,  and  also  to  pledge  such  'faith  and 
funds'  to  'secure  the  punctual  payment  of  any  contracts  which  shall 
be  made'  by  said  company  to  an  additional  amount  not  exceeding 
$3,000,000.'  Out  of  this  act  grew  the  issue  of  the  famous  'Revenue 
Bond  Scrip' — the  transactions  under  this  act  and  in  the  circulation 
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of  the  so-called  scrip  constituting  one  of  the  schemes  of  plunder  insti- 
tuted by  the  Republican  ring  in  South  Carolina." 

The  first  session  consumed  seventy-two  working  days  (although 
the  members  always  took  pay  for  Sundays),  and  its  "up-keep",  or 
legislative  expenses,  amounted  to  $130,000. 


"A  Vote  Catcher" 

The  regular  session  commenced  November  24,  1868,  and  among 
its  somewhat  notable  legislation  was  the  act  to  enforce  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  of  Congress.  It  forbade  any  discrimination  in  any  com- 
mon carrier,  or  place  of  amusement,  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Attempts  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  courts  were  unavailing  and  it  soon 
became  a  dead  letter.  It  was  repealed  in  1889  and  had  no  eflFect  upon 
the  status  of  the  negro,  being  obviously  enacted  as  "a  vote-catcher." 

"Mixed'"  St.\te  Institutions 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  were  authorized 
to  establish  a  preparatory  school,  and  the  institution  was  declared 
open  to  all  students  without  regard  to  "race,  color  or  creed."  To- 
ward the  last  of  the  session,  in  February,  1869,  the  Legislature  elected 
a  new  University  Board,  including  two  colored  members — B.  A.  Bose- 
mon,  Jr.,  and  F.  L.  Cardozo.  As  remarked  by  John  S.  Reynolds:  "Of 
this  board,  every  man  except  Jillson  (J.  K.)  was  later  publicly 
charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  some  corrupt  act — ^with  having 
taken  or  given  a  bribe,  or  having  conspired  to  cheat  the  State,  or 
having  been  otherwise  guilty  of  corruption.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
destruction  of  the  University  would  have  occasioned  no  regret  to 
any  member  of  this  governing  body.  That  destruction,  so  far  as  the 
white  people  of  the  State  were  concerned,  was  effected  a  few  years 
later  by  the  enforcement  of  the  policy  to  which  this  board  was  really 
committed — the  conversion  of  the  institution  into  a  mixed  school  for 
whites  and  negroes." 

Among  the  questionable  enactments  of  the  Legislature  was  one 
providing  for  a  commission  to  revise  the  State  Statutes  and  another 
to  organize  a  census  bureau  for  the  State,  although  South  Carolina 
was  to  be  covered  by  the  Federal  Census  of  1870.  This  revision  of 
the  laws  cost  the  State  more  than  $50,000,  although  Governor  Scott, 
three  years  later,  said  "it  should  have  been  done  for  $5,000." 

"The  National  Guard  of  wSouth  Carolina,"  largely  composed  of 
negroes,  was  created  and  made  the  only  military  JForce  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  $200,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  the  negro  militia. 

An  excellent  measure,  which  unfortunately  was  generally  disre- 
garded, made  identification  with  dueling,  in  any  of  its  stages  or  phases, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  disfran- 
chisement and  exclusion  from  public  office. 

During  this  regular  session,  at  which  so  much  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion were  inaugurated,  was  passed  the  act  providing  for  a  land  com- 
mission, with  an  advisory  board  headed  by  the  Governor,  and  called 
for  the  raising  of  $200,000,  in  the  fonn  of  twenty-year  6  per  cent 
bonds,  for  the  purchase  of  either  improved  or  unimproved  lands. 
They  were  to  be  sold  on  easy  terms  to  "actual  settlers" ;  but,  in  prac- 
tice few  bona  fide  settlers  ever  saw  them,  to  say  nothing  of  purchas- 
ing them,  or  making  homes  upon  them. 

The  Legislature  duly  ratified  Article  XV  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
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tution,  formally  snd  finally  conferring  the  ridit  of  suffrage  upon  the 
colored  citizen.  The  regular  session  ended  Mardi  14,  181S9,  but  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  was  not  proclaimed  by  Congress  to  be  in  force 
until  March  30,  1870. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  Governor  Scott's  first  administration 
that  the  chief  executive  of  South  Carolina  inaugurated  the  custom, 
which  continued  during  the  ^years  of  black  supremacy,  of  giving  t^- 
dal  receptions  at  which  whites  and  blacks  of  both  sexes  mingled  in 
social  equality. 

Regular  Session  of  1869-70 

From  the  mass  of  legislation  enacted  at  the  regular  legislative 
session  of  1869-70,  a  few  notable  selections  are  made  of  those  meas- 
ures which  had  some  influence  upon  the  development  or  retardation 


Mining  Phosphates  in  South  Cakouna 

of  the  State,  The  Code  of  Procedure  adopted  by  the  L^slature ; 
was  considered  a  safe  step,  as  the  commission,  after  laboring  hard 
and  luxuriously,  had  presented  an  almost  literal  copy  of  the  Code  con- 
solidated and  devised  by  the  experienced  legal  and  judicial  minds  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  most  fortunate  "ap- 
propriation," as  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  admirable  system  which 
has  since  obtained  in  South  Carolina.  By  its  adoption,  for  instance, 
trial  justices  were  at  once  provided  for  each  county;  and  although 
not  a  few  of  Governor  Scott's  appointees  were  deplorably  incoome- 
tent,  and  some  of  them  gross  demagogues  and  brewers  of  trouble  be- 
tween tiie  whites  and  blacks,  bad  as  was  much  of  the  personnel  of  the 
trial  justices,  the  establishment  of  these  local  magistrates  was  better 
than  to  have  none. 

The  city  limits  of  Columbia  were  so  extended  by  the  Legislature 
as  to  include  enough  additional  colored  population  to  give  the  mgm 
voters  a  heavy  majority  in  the  municipality.  Under  the  radical  ad- 
ministration thus  precipitated,  the  city  debt  was  increased  in  four 
years  from  $360,000  to  $850,000,  whilst  the  value  of  all  permanent 
improvements  in  that  period  did  not  exceed  $75,000. 
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Phosphate  Mining  as  a  State  Monopoly 

The  commercial  value  of  phosphate  rocks,  pulverized  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes,  had  lately  been  demonstrated  in  the  Charleston  region, 
and  money-makers,  mostly  carpet-baggers,  who  scented  great  profits 
and  monopolies,  besought  the  Legislature,  with  offers  of  lucrative 
participation  and  bald  cash  briberies,  to  grant  them  mining  privil^;es. 
Finally  an  act  was  passed  to  grant  certain  persons  therein  named  and 
their  associates,  the  right  to  dig  and  mine  in  the  beds  of  the  navigable 
streams  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  phosphate  rocks  and 
phosphate  deposits.  It  gave  the  grantees  the  right  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  the  royalty  to  the  State  for  such  privilege  being 
one  dollar  per  ton  of  phosphate  material.  The  act  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Scott,  but  was  passed  over  his  veto.  It  is  said  that  to 
procure  its  final  passage  one  Timothy  Hurley,  a  carpet-bagger  resid- 
ing in  Charleston,  and  a  professional  lobbyist  not  disguising  his  craft, 
spent  $25,000  in  bribing  members  of  the  House,  Moses  receiving 
$1,000  for  his  services  as  speaker,  and  each  of  several  members  get- 
ting $300  or  more  for  his  vote. 

As  the  subsequent  development  of  the  industry  proved,  river 
phosphate  mining  was  to  become  the  most  profitable  legitimate  monop- 
oly which  the  State  ever  conducted.  Not  only  along  the  river  beds,  but 
for  considerable  distances  inland,  the  deposits  were  uncovered,  ground 
into  fertilizers  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  the  people  gener- 
ally, the  State  at  the  same  time  realizing  its  $1  per  ton  on  all  rock 
mined  from  river-beds.  By  the  early  'Sos,  South  Carolina  was  re- 
ceiving an  income  from  that  source  of  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000.  * 

The  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  Land 
Commission,  heretofore  noted,  was  increased  by  $506,000.  Speaker 
Moses  also  came  in  for  a  gratuity  of  $500. 

Circuit  Judges  Elected 

Samuel  W.  Melton,  of  Columbia,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina College,  an  able  lawyer  and  a  recent  convert  to  Republicanism, 
was  elected  judge  of  the  fifth  circuit  to  succeed  Lemuel  Boozer,  de- 
ceased, and  Jonathan  J.  Wright,  the  negro  senator  hailing  from  Beau- 
fort and  the  first  of  his  race  to  be  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar, 
succeeded  that  other  incompetent  associate  justice,  Hoge,  resigned. 
It  was  understood  that  the  whites  who  voted  for  him  supported  him 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils — ^the  greater  being  Whipper,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  judiciary.  Wright  had  some  ability  but  wrote  few  deci- 
sions. He  remained  upon  the  bench  until  his  resignation,  under  im- 
peachment for  official  misconduct,  in  1877. 

State  Lunatic  Asylum  Complications 

It  was  during  this  period  of  Governor  Scott's  first  administra- 
tion that  the  aflFairs  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  reached  a  lamentable 
condition  under  the  combined  mismanagement  of  the  Republican  and 
colored  politicians.  In  December,  1869,  a  new  Board  of  Regents  was 
elected  for  that  institution,  as  follows:  Dr.  A.  G.  Mackey,  Henry 
Spamick,  and  Joseph  Crews,  white;  W.  B.  Nash,  B.  A.  Bosemon,  Jr., 
Joseph  Taylor,  S.  B.  Thompson,  R.  C.  DeLarge  and  R.  B.  Elliott, 


*  See  report  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  1883. 
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colored.  Dr.  Mackey,  then  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  and 
Mr.  Spamick,  commissioner  of  immigration  though  native  white 
*'renegades"  could  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Crews  was  a  vicious, 
unprincipled  radical  and  co-operator  with  the  worst  elements  of  the 
State  government,  whether  white  or  black.  The  colored  members  of 
the  board  were  of  the  same  ilk.  Fortunately,  Governor  Scott  refused 
to  remove  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum,  and 
appoint  one  DeLamatta,  an  unknown  creature  of  the  board,  although 
the  chief  executive  did  yield  to  the  pressure  in  the  summer  of  1870 
and  appoint  Dr.  J.  F.  Ensor,  a  Northern  man  of  character  who  had 
served  in  the  Federal  army. 

Not  long  afterward,  the  new  regents  appointed  Dr.  J.  D.  Harris, 
a  Virginia  negro,  as  assistant  physician  on  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Asylum.  As  he  would  come  in  constant  contact  with  the  patients, 
of  whom  about  two  hundred  were  white  and  thirty  colored,  public 
sentiment,  voiced  by  Dr.  Ensor,  so  strongly  opposed  the  appointment 
that  Dr.  Harris  resigned  before  he  had  even  attempted  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  his  office.  In  other  ways,  Dr.  Ensor  saved  the  asylum 
from  being  ruined  by  incompetent  and  corrupt  management. 

End  of  Scott's  First  Term  J 

The  regular  legislative  session,  which  closed  March  i,  1870, 
marked  the  end  of  Governor  Scott's  first  term,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  two  years  of  negro  rule  in  South  Carolina.  The  Legislature 
had  appropriated  $125,000  to  keep  the  body  in  action  for  eighty-three 
working  days,  which,  numerically,  had  netted  no  acts  and  sixteen 
joint  resolutions.  The  various  investigations  put  under  way  had 
shown  that  offices  and  legislation  had  been  bought  and  sold  like  so 
much  merchandise — auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  salaries  of 
officials  and  the  expenditures  of  the  legislative  bodies,  both  for  their 
own  maintenance  and  in  the  ostensible  advancement  of  the  public 
service,  was  far  beyond  any  standard  of  the  past.  The  portentous 
and  outstanding  fact  which  stared  the  people  of  the  State— especially 
the  tax  payers — out  of  all  composure  of  countenance  was  that  the 
debt  of  South  Carolina,  imder  theitwo  years  of  Republican-negro  rule, 
had  mounted  from  $5,407,000  to  $14,800,000  (Reynold's  Recon- 
struction"), and,  with  more  precision,  in  December,  1870,  the  amount 
as  given  in  the  official  reports  was  $18,575,033.91.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1870,  all  the  counties  except  Anderson  and  Fairfield  were  in 
debt — the  aggregate  of  these  liabilities  exceeding  $250,000.  At  that 
time  there  were  also  outstanding  pay  certificates  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  amounting  to  $57,320.40. 

And  in  the  face  of  all  this  malfeasance  in  office,  squandering  of 
the  money  contributed  by  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  the  manipulation  of  the  ignorant  colored  vote 
by  designing  corruptionists  and  the  general  prostitution  of  the  ballot, 
the  very  men  who  had  attempted  to  strangle  the  best  citizenship  in 
South  Carolina,  came  again  to  the  front  and  claimed  the  right  of 
another  administration.  The  negro  militia  was  now  organized  in 
York,  Fairfield,  Chester,  Union,  Spartanburg,  Charleston,  Beaufort 
and  Laurens,  and  Joseph  Crews,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  National 
Guard,  placed  himself  at  their  head  and  openly  advised  violence 
against  all  those  who  should  oppose  the  campaign  of  the  Radicals  for 
the  re-election  of  Governor  Scott.  The  civil  organization)  which  was 
solidly  behind  both  State  Constabulary  and  Negro  Militia,  was  the 
Union  League. 
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The  Enforcement  Act  of  Congress 

The  so-called  Enforcement  act,  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved 
by  the  president  on  the  30th  of  May,  1870,  while  enacted  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  insuring  fair  elections  and  particularly  to  pro- 
tect the  negro  voter  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise,  was  in  reaUty 
used  to  intimidate  all  opponents  of  radical  Republicanism  in  tht.  South 
and  to  fasten  firmer  than  ever  the  rule  of  the  black  man  over  the 
native  white.  The  KuKlux  Klan  originated  and  gradually  gathered 
momentum  as  a  protest  by  the  whites  against  the  arrogance  of  the 
armed  negro  militia,  the  aggressions  of  3ie  State  Constabulary,  and 
the  interference  of  United  States  troops,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Enforcement  act,  with  the  civil  processes  and  organizations  provided 
by  the  State  laws. 

Birth  of  the  Union  Reform  Party 

A  new  party  arose  in  South  Carolina  to  oppose  such  elements  as 
these,  composed  of  old  residents  and  substantial  citizens  and  a  few 
more  or  less  respectable  Republicans,  black  and  white,  who  could 
not  simply  witness  such  ruin  of  all  they  held  dear  without  an  at- 
tempted opposition.  The  opposition  originated  among  the  editors  of 
the  State,  who  met  in  Columbia,  March  16,  1870.  As  a  body,  the  con- 
ference recognized  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  right  of  all  to  office, 
irrespective  of  color,  but  called  for  a  convention  to  oppose  radicalism, 
uphold  honest  government  and  nominate  a  State  ticket  looking  to 
these  ends.  In  pursuance  of  their  recommendation,  a  convention, 
with  twenty-three  counties  represented,  assembled  June  15th,  contain- 
ing colored  delegates  from  Charleston,  Chester,  Darlington,  Edge- 
fidd,  Fairfield,  ICershaw,  Lancaster,  Marion,  Newberry,  Orange- 
burg, Richland,  Union,  and  Williamsburg  counties. 

William  M.  Shannon  of  Kershaw,  was  elected  president.  The 
Committee  on  Platform,  through  its  chairman.  General  M.  C.  Butler, 
proclaimed  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  States,  and,  in  general,  acknowledged  the  political  re^ 
suits  of  the  war  as  "accomplished  jacts,  having  the  force  and  obliga- 
tions of  law."  It  further  recommended  that  the  new  organization  be 
known  as  the  Union  Reform  Party  of  South  Carolina.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

The  convention  then  nominated  Judge  R.  B.  Carpenter  for  gover- 
nor and  General  M.  C.  Butler,  for  lieutenant-govemor.  For  the 
latter  office,  two  colored  men  were  suggested,  but  declined  in  favor  of 
General  Butler.  J.  B.  Kershaw  was  named  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee. 

Each  congressional  district  and  county  carried  its  full  Union  Re- 
form ticket  To  the  colored  people  was  accorded  representation  by 
generally  putting  one  of  their  race  on  the  legislative  ticket,  and,  in 
most  instances,  one  on  the  list  of  nominees  for  the  office  of  county 
commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Carpenter,  the  party's  candidate  for  governor,  was  a 
native  of  New  England,  trained  and  educated  in  Kentucky  before  the 
war  and  a  Union  Republican  throughout  that  period.  An  able  lawyer 
and  judge  of  Charleston  he  had  never  been  a  party  to  the  corruption 
and  chicanery  of  the  political  adventurers  who  threatened  to  ruin  the 
State  financially  and  morally. 
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General  M.  C.  Butler,  the  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  was 
a  lawyer  and  politician  of  ability  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Con- 
federacy— ^both  dashing  and  self-contained ;  maintaining  the  same  traits 
in  public  life  as  he  had  evinced  when  a  great  cavalry  leader  arid  Wade 
Hampton's  chief  lieutenant. 

All  address  was  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union 
Reform  Party,  through  Chairman  Kershaw,  on  July  6,  1870,  and 
contains  the  following  as  a  fair  explanation  of  its  platform  and  policy: 
"The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
engrafting  therein  as  fundamental  law  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage,  has  been  proclaimed  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States,  and  is  received  and  asquiesced  in  as  law  in  the  practice  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  South  Carolina  find  themselves  in 
this  condition :  With  universal  suffrage  prevailing,  two  races  com- 
pose the  people  entrusted  with  the  franchise.  Circumstances  and  the 
machinations  of  selfish  and  corrupt  political  adventurers  have  created 
an  antagonism  between  the  races,  and  arrayed  practically  the  whole 
of  one  race  in  political  hostility  to  the  whole  of  the  other  race.  Nearly 
the  entire  landed  property  and  other  capital  of  the  State  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  white  race,  and  the  power  of  the  government  is  con- 
trolled by  the  colored,  which  furnishes  the  chief  labor  of  the  country. 
Property  is  the  source  of  life  to  the  State.  From  it  the  proprietor 
and  the  laborer  alike  derive  sustenance.  When  property  is  made  pro- 
ductive, wealth  is  increased,  labor  enhanced,  employment  multiplied, 
the  country  prospers  and  the  people  are  happy. 

"To  secure  these  results,  co-operation  between  labor  and  capital 
is  essential.  The  laborer  and  the  capitalist  are  in  effect  copartners, 
who  divide  among  themselves,  in  proper  proportions,  the  products  of 
the  joint  business.  Legislation,  after  securing  the  mere  personal 
rights  of  the  citizen,  has  no  other  legitimate  office  than  so  to  foster 
and  conserve  the  rights  of  property  that  the  whole  people  may  prosper. 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  anta^^onism  of  races  is  unnatural, 
unwise  and  deplorably  injurious,  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences  to 
both.  Under  the  industrious  manipulations  of  this  unhappy  an- 
tagonism by  the  adventurers  who  created  it,  the  people  are  burthened 
and  beggared,  while  they  grow  fat  upon  the  means  wrung  from  the 
hard-earned  products  of  the  capital  and  the  labor  of  the  citizen.  Not 
content,  however,  with  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  multiplied  salaried 
offices,  fixed  at  a  rate  of  compensation  unprecedented  in  extrava- 
gance, these  wicked  rulers  have  plunged  into  the  wildest,  most  reck- 
less and  most  corrupt  profligacy,  peculation  and  fraud  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  the  people's  money." 

The  whole  matter  and  policy  were  thus  stated  in  a  sentence :  "The 
absolute  and  sharp  antagonism  between  the  races  must  be  so  far  over- 
come as  .to  enable  the  good  people  of  both  to  combine  for  the  purposes 
of  good  government." 

• 

The  Republican  Machine  Carries  Everything 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  which  met  in  Columbia  on 
July  26,  1870,  more  than  a  month  after  the  assembling  of  the  Union 
Reform  convention,  after  two  days  of  wrangling  unanimously 
nominated  R.  K.  Scott  for  governor  and  Alonzo  J.  Ransier  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  nominee  for  second  place  on  the  ticket  appears 
to  have  been  a  bumptious,  garrulous  mulatto  with  a  smattering  of  let- 
ters, who  wound  up  his  career  as  a  day-laborer  in  the  streets  of 
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CharJeston.  The  platform,  with  endorsements  of  President  Grant 
and  Governor  Scott,  and  demands  for  a  "continuance"  of  the  honest 
and  economical  administration  conducted  by  the  Republicans  in  South 
Carolina,  was  a  display  of  lies  and  hypocrisy  unparalleled  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  Radicals,  however,  had  full  control  of  the  machinery,  which, 
by  intimidation  or  actual  violence,  bore  down  all  opposition  of  the 
better  elements  comprising  whites  and  negroes  alike.  Governor  Scott 
even  ignored  the  request  of  the  Union  Reform  leaders  that  their 
party  he  represented  on  the  boards  of  election  commissioners.  None 
were  appointed  to  direct  the  elections,  or  judge  of  their  validity,  who 
would  not  do  the  bidding  of  the  State's  chief  executive  and  his  crea- 
tures. The  result  was  foreordained  by  those  who  operated  the  ma- 
chine. There  were  some  riots  and  murders,  whites  and  blacks  being 
victims,  but  the  disorder  was,  on  the  whole,  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  bitterness  caused  by  the  evident  determination  of 
the  radicals  to  carry  the  election  through  the  military  forces  of  tint 
State  which  they  had  created  and  were  directing. 

United  States  troops  were  stationed  at  several  county  seats,  but 
their  officers  were  instructed  not  to  interfere  except  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  their  presence  probably  did  not  affect  the  result 

Scott  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  33,534  over  Carpenter,  the 
total  vote  of  the  RepuWican  nominee  being  85,071.  The  Radical 
congressmen  were  declared  elected  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  three 
of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  being  colored  representatives, 
viz:  Joseph  H.  Rainey,  of  Georgetown,  from  the  First  district; 
Robert  C.  DeLarge,  from  the  Second,  and  R.  B.  Elliott,  from  the 
Third.  In  the  Fourth  district  the  contest  of  I.  G.  McKissick,  of 
Union,  against  A.  S.  Wallace,  of  York,  was  decided  in  favor  of  Wal- 
lace, the  Republican  candidate. 

Joint  Negro  Majority  of  Sixteen 

The  General  Assembly  which  ushered  in  Governor  Scott's  second 
term  convened  on  November  22,  1870.  C.  W.  Montgomery,  of  New- 
berry, was  chosen  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  (half  of  which 
were  new  members)  and  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  of  Charleston,  was  re- 
elected speaker  of  the  House.  The  racial  and  political  divisions  were: 
Of  the  Senate,  eleven,  and  of  the  House,  seventy-five  colored  members ; 
black  majority  on  joint  ballot,  sixteen;  Republican  majority  on  joint 
ballot,  one  hundred  and  eighteen ! 

The  sum  total  of  organized  opposition  to  Republican-negro  domi- 
nation in  the  Legislature  and  Government  of  South  Carolina  con- 
sisted of  one  independent  and  five  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  House,  three  independents  from  Anderson,  and  Union  Re- 
formers as  follows:  Two  from  Chesterfield  (who  were  finally  un- 
seated and  displaced  by  two  colored  Republicans),  four  from  ureen- 
field,  two  from  Horry,  two  from  Lexington,  four  from  Marion,  two 
from  Oconee,  one  from  Pickens  and  four  from  Spartanburg.  After 
the  inauguration  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  on  Novem- 
ber 28.  1870,  the  machine  was  considered  to  be  in  full  motion. 

Scott\s  Inaugural  Address 

Governor  Scott's  inaugural  address  juggled  the  finances  of  the 
State  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  its  entire  debt  was  only  about 
$5»375»ooo.    He  significantly  declared:    "The  Land  Commission  was 
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undoubtedly  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent  projects  of  the 
State,  but  from  the  odium  which  has  been  brought  upon  it  by  charges 
freely  made  of  peculation  and  personal  purposes  in  its  administra- 
tion, the  results  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  sagacity  and 
philanthrophy  of  its  objects.  About  $600,000  has  been  expended  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased,  but  up  to  this  time 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  land  has  been  sold  to  actual 
settlers,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  commission  should  be  the  subject 
of  investigation  thorough  and  searching  by  intelligent  and  honest 
men,  who  should  examine  fairly  and  fearlessly  into  alleged  abuses 
which  have  excited  widespread  comment  and  denunciation." 

The  governor  also  admitted  that  the  appointment  of  competent 
and  honest  trial  justices  was  a  problem  which  he  had  not  yet  solved, 
and  hesitatingly  added :  "I  am  disposed  to  consider  education  as  an 
essential  element  among  them.  This  would  not  only  be  proper  in 
itself,  but  would  afford  an  additional  stimulus  to  its  acquisition.  By 
making  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  appointment  for  office  a  higher  grade  of  service  would  be 
secured,  as  well  as  a  more  efficient  performance  of  it."  Whilst  de- 
claring that  it  was  "highly  important  that  the  jury  box  should  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  political  influence  or  prostituted  to  the 
purposes  of  men  who  are  themselves  guilty  of  crime,"  he  yet  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  "commissioners  of  juries."  The  office 
of  jury  commissioner  in  each  county  was  created,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  during  the  Republican  regime  it  was  plain  that,  under 
the  manipulation  of  that  officer,  the  jury  lists  had  been  corruptly 
tampered  with.  * 

The  first  legislative  session  of  Governor  Scott's  second  term 
lasted  106  days  from  the  date  of  its  convening  in  November,  1870, 
and  during  its  last  days  in  March  the  Legislature  elected  Thomas  J. 
Robertson  to  succeed  himself  as  United  States  senator,  his  term  ex- 
piring March  3,  1871.  His  really  strong  opponent  was  General  M.  C. 
Butler,  who  carried  the  votes  of  all  the  Union  Reformers  and  one 
Republican — Frank  Amim,  senator  from  Edgefield.  Judge  Franklin 
J.  Moses,  Sr.,  came  within  seven  votes  of  General  Butler's  thirty, 
and  the  mulatto  Cardozo,  polled  eight.  Mr.  Robertson  was  elected 
on  the  first  ballot  by  eighty-seven  votes,  and  was  charged  with  freely 
using  money  to  bring  about  the  result. 

Circuit  Judges  Elected 

Robert  F.  Graham,  a  gallant  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  an 
able  lawyer  and  an  honorable  man  who  had  been  serving  as  district 
judge  since  1865,  and  an  adherent  to  the  Republican  party  since  the 
summer  of  1870,  was  elected  judge  of  the  First  circuit  to  succeed 
Judge  Carpenter,  resigned. 

Somewhat  later,  Montgomery  Moses,  of  Sumter,  a  brother  of  the 
chief  justice,  was  elected  judge  of  the  Seventh  circuit,  succeeding 
T.  O.  P.  Vernon,  an  honest  man  who  had  resigned  while  being  prose- 
cuted under  impeachment  proceedings  by  the  Crews- Whipper-Moses 
gang. 

Scandalous  Session  of  1870-71 

An  "act  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia  Railroad  Company  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company,'' 
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passed  at  the  session  of  1870-71,  was  but  an  addendum  to  the  original 
Blue  Ridge  scheme,  both  but  excuses  to  vote  fictitious  aid  to  these 
enterprises.  Both  measures  were  passed  by  bribery  and  practically 
everything  voted  was  pocketed  by  the  legislators  and  their  co-con- 
spirators. 

The  Sterling  Ftmded  Debt  of  the  State  was  also  created  by  l^;is- 
lative  enactment;  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  to  be  borrowed  in  London 
based  on  six  per  cent  State  bonds,  maturing  in  twenty  years.  Fortu- 
nately, the  provisions  of  the  act  never  went  into  operation,  and  the 
measure,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  was  repealed  in  March, 
1872. 

The  tax  levy  for  the  fiscal  year  1870  for  State  purposes  was  fixed 
at  nine  mills — an  increase  of  four  mills  over  the  rate  for  the  previous 
year.  The  financial  reports  of  the  State  were  so  muddled  and  juggled 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  them  consistent.  A  few 
figures  are  all-sufficient.  It  is  known  that  the  aggregate  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  State  Government,  induding  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  amounted  to  $1,180,544,  and  that  the  acknowledged 
expenditures  exceeded  that  sum.  The  purely  legislative  expenditures 
aggregated  $679,071.83,  the  largest  items  of  which  were:  Pay  of 
members,  $103,000;  sundries  (wines,  cigars,  liquors,  groceries,  dry 
goods,  etc.),  $157,800.03;  printing  $152,000.  No  single  feature  of 
the  absolutely  shameless  government  of  this  period  was  more  redolent 
of  corruption  than  the  public  printing. 

Another  open  scandal  was  the  preposterous  expense  claimed  to 
be  incurred  in  furnishing  the  legislative  halls  and  committee  rooms — 
figures  which  possibly  might  be  applied  to  the  decoration  of  a  multi- 
millionaire's palatial  quarters.  A  movement  started  among  some  of 
the  more  honorable  members  to  investigate  these  figures  was  eflfcc- 
tually  smothered  by  the  filibustering  tactics  of  the  majority.  The 
prices  would  even  stagger  the  most  hardened  and  resigned  victim  of 
the  "high  cost  of  living^'  created  by  the  World  war.  Here  arc  some 
of  the  articles,  with  alleged  prices:  Chandeliers,  $1,500  to  $2,500 
each;  window  curtains,  $500  to  $1,500;  sofas,  $150  to  $175;  GoSiic 
chairs,  $70  to  $90  (not  so  unreasonable  for  1920,  but  hardly  applying 
to  1870) ;  marble  top  washstands,  $35,  and  spittoons  (cuspidores), 
$8  each. 

*  The  total  of  the  bills  actually  presented  for  these  articles  was 
$40,189.87.  The  House  committee  reported  the  sum  due  to  be  $90,- 
556.31,  and  that  amount  was  actually  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury. 
The  difference  between  the  two  amounts  ($50466.44)  was  divided 
among  certain  members  as  their  reward  for  putting  the  claim  through 
the  House. 

No  single  feature  of  the  absolutely  shameless  government  was 
more  redolent  of  corruption  than  the  public  printing.  It  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  Republican  Printing  Company,  composed  of  Josephus 
Woodruff,  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  A,  O.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  House. 
Not  only  were  the  legislative  acts  and  other  Government  business 
published  at  two  or  three  times  the  rates  ever  allowed  before  or  since, 
but  matter  absolutely  valueless  to  the  public  was  printed  at  these 
exorbitant  figures.  Naturally,  there  was  no  competition  in  the  pub- 
lic printing,  the  publishers  of  the  Republican  Printing  Company  mak- 
ing such  contracts  as  suited  themselves  and  their  consciencdess  gretd. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  men  who  were  thus  robbing  the 
public  treasury  of  South  Carolina  paid  into  it  only  a  negligible  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  property  owners  did 
not  rise  in  their  wrath  sooner  than  they  did.  They  had  often  pro- 
tested, but  as  a  body  of  taxpayers  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1871 
that  they  openly  organized  to  fight  this  wholesale  thievery. 

The  Taxpayers'  ConvenIion 

The  movement  originated' in  a  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  held  in  that  city  on  March  24,  1871.  Its  expressed  ob- 
jects were  furthered  by  the  Charleston  Board  of  Trade.  The  diflFerent 
cotmties  then  held  meetings  to  elect  delegates  to  the  convention  sug- 
gested for  Columbia,  date  of  May  9th. 

At  that  time  and  place  the  State  Taxpayers'  convention  assembled 
and  embraced  all  the  leading  men  of  South  Carolina.  It  lasted 
three  days,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  never  since  the  Repub- 
lican-negro gag  rule  had  been  in  force  had  the  honest  and  the  intelli- 
gent public  sentiment  of  South  Carolina  been  so  fairly  and  forcibly 
crystallized. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  convention  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Hon.  W.  D.  Porter,  Charleston,  president;  General  M.  C. 
Butler,  Edgefield,  Hon.  C.  W.  Dudley,  Marlboro,  Hon.  D.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, Richland,  and  Hon.  Gabriel  Cannon,  Spartanburg,  vice-presi- 
dents; W.  M.  Conners,  Lancaster,  and  Myron  Fox,  Charleston,  sec- 
retaries. 

After  organization  of  an  executive  committee  and  an  inspiring 
speech  by  President  Porter,  the  convention  reached  solid  business  by 
passing  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  already  appointed, 
confer  with  Governor  Scott  and  investigate  and  report  "the  accounts 
of  the  Comptroller  and  the  State  agent  in  New  York,  so  that  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  bonded  debt  and  all  other  liabilities  of 
the  State  can  be  clearly  stated,  with  a  view  to  such  further  action 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  creditors  and  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  commonwealth." 

A  committee  of  seven  was  also  appointed  on  motion  of  General 
Gary,  recommending  the  rei>eal  of  the  election  laws,  or  at  least  to  so 
modify  them  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  might  be  protected 
through  the  system  of  cumulative  voting. 

The  convention  covered  broad  ground  and  certainly  went  at  the 
business  in  hand  with  courage  in  proposing  to  inquire  into  acts  of 
violence  during  elections,  and  to  investigate  alleged  bribery  and  the 
.  general  finances  of  the  State.  Without  specif)ring  during  which  one 
of  the  four  days  of  the  session  its  various  resolutions  and  recom- 
mendations were  passed,  the  really  important  outcome  of  its  delibera- 
tions was  that  they  threw  light  upon  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  whose  vision  had  been  purposely  beclouded 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  those  in  power. 

■ 

The  State  Debt  More  Than  $20,000,000 

The  committee  to  investigate  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
reported  its  indebtedness,  "as  principal  and  guarantor,  exclusive  of 
war  debt,"  as  $20,045,151.19.    The  main  items  as  given  in  the  detailed 
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report  (which  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 

Eleven)  : 

Amount  of  bonds  and  stock  outstanding  October   i, 

1867,  exclusive  of  bonds  issued  for  military  defense.  .$  5,407^15.23 
Difference  between  the  true  amount  due  on  the  Fire 

Loan  Sterling  bonds — $788,222.27 — and  that  stated  in     • 
the  comptroller  general's  report — $484444.51 — ^to-wit       383,777.76 
Amount  due  on  bonds  issued  under  acts  of  i860  and 

1861,   for  military  defense 2,854,679178 

Total  as  principal,  October,   1867 $  8,645,672.77 

Bonds  issued  by  present  administration  under  acts  of 

1868,  1869  and    1870 4,558,550.00 

Liabilities  on  account  of  railroad  bonds  indorsed 8,695,608.20 

Grand   total    $22,899,830.97 

Less  war  debt 2,854,679.78 

$20,045,151.19 

In  a  reprint  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Taxpayers  Convention,  are 
two  footnotes  which  it  would  seem  necessary  to  reproduce.  The  first 
one  reads:  "Reynolds'  'Reconstruction'  gives  the  State  debt  at  $8,- 
865,908.98;  whereas,  as  show  by  the  text  of  the  Committee's  report, 
that  was  the  amount  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  took  no  account  of  tfic 
lavish  wastes  of  the  subsequent  period." 

"The  second  footnote  relates  to  railroad  liabilities,  as  follows: 
Chief  contingent  liabilities  on  this  account — South  Carolina  railroad 
bonds,  secured  by  first  mortgage,  $2,093,312.40;  Greenville  and  Col- 
umbia bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness,  $1426,545.80;  Blue 
Ridge  railroad  bonds,  $4,000,000."" 

It  was  resolved  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  convention  "that  the 
funded  debt  of  the  State  as  described  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  eleven  is  a  valid  debt,  and  that  the  honor  and  funds  of  the  State 
are  lawfully  pledged  for  the  redemption  thereof." 

The  convention  also  resolved  that  the  "so-called  Sterling  loan,  or 
any  other  bonds  or  obligations  hereafter  issued,  purporting  to  be  by 
authority  of  this  State,  will  not  be  held  binding  on  us,  and  that  we 
will  resist  the  payment  thereof,  or  the  enforcement  of  any  tax  to  pay 
the  same,  in  every  lawful  way."  The  declaration  was  also  made  that 
the  taxpayers  "meditate  no  resistance  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, that  they  accept  the  Reconstruction  measures  as  finalities, 
that  they  look  to  peaceful  agencies  as  a  solution  of  the  difKculties  of 
administration  and  that  the  present  exigencies  demand  more  en- 
lightened efforts  than  those  intended  to  promote  the  success  of  party." 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  governor  as  to  some' 
measure  of  relief  for  the  taxpayers,  who  were  expected  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  two  years  in  one,  reported  that  he  expressed  his  purpose  to 
extend  the  time  for  payment  to  March  i,  1872. 

In  response  to  the  inquiries  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to 
confer  with  Governor  Scott  as  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  State  and  county  offices,  the  chief  executive  admitted  that  the 
county  auditor  might  be  cut  out,  except  in  Charleston  County  j  the 
state  auditor,  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics 
and  assistant  ad jutant*  general  might  be  transferred  to  other  officers. 
and  the  post  of  assistant  librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  dispensed 
with  altogether — a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  useless  officials,  but  a  drop 
at  that. 
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The  committee  appointed  to  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  change 
in  the  election  laws  and  the  adoption  of  cumulative  voting,  or  propor- 
tional representation,  by  which  the  white  minority  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  submitted  a  strong  report 
recommending  the  reform  to  the  Legislature ;  but  such  an  appeal  was 
obviously  futile.  Neither  that  corrupt  Legislature,  nor  others  of  more 
virtue,  have  ever  risen  to  the  heights  of  allowing  the  minority  to  have 
a  just  participation  in  the  Government. 

Actions  Against  the  KuKlux 

It  was  this  absolute  helplessness  of  the  minority,  imder  the  laws 
then  in  force,  that  encouraged  the  formation  and  operations  of  such 
organizations  as  the  KuKlux.  Doubtless  some  lawless  men  secured 
admission  to  its  ranks.  The  organization  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  General  Government  intervened  and  treated  the  entire  Klan 
as  a  body  of  rebels,  subject  only  to  martial  law.  The  KuKlux  act 
was  approved  by  President  Grant  on  April  20,  1871,  the  very  day 
when  a  select  committee  of  Congress  was  organized  to  inquire  into  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  "the  late  insurrectionary  states." 

While  the  Republican  administration  at  Washington  was  con- 
ferring with  the  Federal  military  commander  at  York,  where  the 
KuKlux  had  been  perhaps  the  most  active,  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions of  South  Carolina,  at  its  September  (1871)  term,  was  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  in  that  section  to  determine  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  The  military  commandant  at  Yorkville  did  not  produce  any 
proof  of  the  alleged  outrages,  and  the  grand  jury  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  investigation  without  his  testimony.  The  final  present- 
ments were  unimportant,  and  there  had  been  no  disturbances  what- 
ever since  May,  either  in  Spartanburg  or  York  county.  In  fact,  as 
late  as  November,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  wrote 
to  his  paper  from  Union  that  "the  KuKlux  troubles  ended  there  seven 
months  ago;"  that  there  had  not  been  any  necessity  "for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  because  there  was  not  at  any  time 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  resist  the  warrants 
of  arrest"  and  "that  the  KuKlux,  while  formidable  in  numbers  per- 
haps, never  entertained  the  idea  of  resisting  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment." 

Most  of  the  so-called  KuKlux  trials  were  held  at  the  winter  term 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  which  began  at  Columbia,  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  and  the  spring  term  of  the  Federal  Court,  which  opened 
at  Charleston  in  April.  The  first  cases  tried  attracted  a  great  display 
of  legal  talent.  The  judsres  presiding  at  the  Columbia  trials  were  Hon. 
Hugh  L.  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  circuit  judge,  and  Hon.  George  S. 
Bryan,  of  Charleston,  district  judge,  sitting  together. 

The  Government  was  represented  by  District  Attorney  D.  T.  Cor- 
bin,  a  Vermont  lawyer  of  decided  ability  who  had  been  an  official  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  Attorney  General  D.  H.  Chamberlain, 
who  had  been  commissioned  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice. 
The  defendants  were  represented  by  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  at- 
torney-general under  President  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Stanbery  had  served 
in  the  same  capacity  in  President  Johnson's  cabinet.  Both  were 
eminent  in  their  profession. 

This  fine  array  of  judidal  and  legal  talent  was  to  face  the  grand 
jury  of  six  whites  and  twenty-one  blacks,  six  of  the  latter  not  able  to 
write  their  own  names,  and  a  petit  jury,  as  finally  organized  of  ten 
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white  men  and  twenty-nine  colored — ^both  panels  overwhelmingly 
Radical.  All  the  jurors  were  required  to  swear  that  they  had  never 
been  connected  with  the  KuKlux,  and  none  could  serve  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  under  the  existing  laws,  who  had  ever  served  in  the  Qm- 
federate  army,  thus  disqualifying  from  jury  service  most  of  the  best 
white  men  in  South  Carolina. 

Five  persons  were  brought  to  trial  charged  with  general  conspir- 
acy against  the  rights  of  (colored)  citizens  and,  spedfically,  to  in- 
timidate, injure  and  oppress"  certain  colored  men,  who  wanted  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket.  The  jurors  appear  to  have  calmly  dismissed 
all  testimony  from  their  consciences,  as  to  alibis,  and  the  criminal  and 
mischief-making  character  of  the  citizens  all^[ed  to  have  been  so  in- 
jured by  the  KuKlux  and  other  white  citizens  who  had  no  connection 
with  the  klan  whatever. 

The  probabilities  of  obtaining  any  degree  of  justice  were  so 
remote  that  only  five  of  the  defendants  were  placed  on  trial  (one  of 
whom  escaped)  and  fifty  were  sentenced  on  their  plea  of  guilty.  Sen- 
tences ranged  from  three  to  eighteen  months,  witn  nominal  fines. 

The  same  manipulation  of  juries  and  "steam-roller"  tactics  were 
adopted  in  the  trial  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  Federal  Court  m 
Charleston.  The  sentences  imposed,  however,  were  more  severe,  some 
of  them  being  as  high  as  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  $i,ooo  fine. 
Other  KuKlux  cases  were  brought  before  the  November  term  of  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Columbia,  in  1872,  and  nine  of  the  defendants  were 
sentenced.  Most  of  those  who  were  found  guilty  in  these  trials  of 
1871-72  were  subsequently  pardoned,  especially  those  whose  sentences 
had  been  unusually  severe. 

John  S.  Reynolds,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  in  reviewing  the  KuKlux 
trials,  justly  says :  "It  must  nevertheless  be  said  that  many  acts  were 
ascribed  to  the  KuKlux  which  no  good  citizen  would  palliate  or  ex- 
cuse. Allowance  made  for  the  negro's  fondness  for  the  dramatic  or 
sensational,  and  his  manifest  satisfaction  in  telling  in  public  his  stories 
against  white  men  apparently  at  his  mercy,  it  must  nevertheless  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  truth  enough  in  these  stories  to  justify  the  strong- 
est condemnation  of  the  KuKlux  doings  described.  But,  it  should  also 
be  stated  that  none  of  the  parties  indicted  was  shown  to  have  had 
any  part  in  such  outrages." 

Scott's  Last  Gkneral  Assembly 

The  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Scott  administration  convened 
on  November  28,  1871,  and  adjourned  March  13,  1872,  another  106 
days  fertile  of  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  but  mostly  barren  of  benefi- 
cial le^slation.  The  governor's  message  gave  the  State  debt  at  $11,- 
994,908.98.  That  document  was  a  strange  mixture  of  excuses  and 
criticisms.  The  bonds,  amounting  to  $700,000,  issued  for  the  Land 
Commission,  had  "ample  equivalent  in  the  lands  purchased,  which 
will  ultimately  repay  both  principal  and  interest."  Moreover,  the  gov- 
ernor charged  that  the  impairment  of  the  State's  credit,  resulting  in 
a  depreciation  of  her  bonds,  was  due  entirely  to  the  opposition  and 
the  declarations  of  those  hostile  to  the  existing  administration. 

As  to  the  payment  of  $91,500  for  State  House  furniture  he  pro- 
nounced it  "without  warrant  of  law."  In  the  line  of  retrenchment,  he 
recommended  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembl)r  should  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  in  lieu  of  per  diem ;  that  the  codifying  commis- 
sion, a  "standing  reproach  to  the  State  Government,"  be  abolished,  with 
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Other  specified  State  and  county  officers;  that  various  salaries  be  re- 
duced, and  finally  (a  sledge-hammer  blow  from  a  Republican  gover- 
nor) that  a  change  be  made  in  the  lettiqg  of  the  public  printing,  since 
the  existing  system  had  "involved  an  expenditure  for  the  public  print- 
ing so  great  as  to  have  proved  a  real  calamity  to  the  State,  and  even- 
tuated in  a  contract  for  the  public  printing  which  is  a  flagrant  fraud 
upon  the  public  treasury  and  should  be  instantly  annulled."  Furflier, 
the  governor  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Printing 
Company  was  '/without  legal  existence"  and  that  it  neither  owned  nor 
controlled  any  journal  or  printing  establishment. 

The  address  indicated  that  the  school  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  October  31,  1871,  had  amounted  to  $240,000  and  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  was  about  67,098.  The  Lunatic 
Asylum  was  reported  to  be  in  debt  $211271.48,  and  it  was  operated 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Governor  Scott's  message,  which  opened 
this  le^slative  session,  was  devoted  to  a  denunciation  of  the  KuKlux 
and  a  justification  of  Federal  intervention.  It  was  the  part  of  shrewd 
politics  to  connect  that  movement  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Taxpayers'  convention  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  cumulative 
voting  into  the  election  system  of  the  State.  He  seized  upon  that 
opportunity  in  the  following  words:  "I  submit  for  your  deliberate: 
consideration  whether  the  men  who  are  now  demanding  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  the  system  of  minority  representation  are  entitled  to 
this  act  of  magnanimity  at  your  hands." 

A  Republican  Committee  Takes  a  Hand 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Special  Financial  Investigating  Committee 
— ^three  members  from  the  House  and  two  from  the  Senate,  and  all 
Republicans — made  during  the  session,  indicated  either  that  an  ele- 
ment was  arising  within  the  party  in  power  which  realized  that  the 
majority  were  carrying  robbery  and  other  abuses  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment with  too  high  a  hand,  or  that  Whittemore,  Swails  and  Hurley 
wanted  to  expose  their  brother  thieves.  The  investigations  of  that 
body  nominally  covered  the  period  from  September,  1868,  to  October 
31,  1870.  During  that  time,  the  expenditures  for  all  State  purposes 
were  reported  as  $4,184,783.42.  None  of  the  banks  wherein  State 
funds  had  been  deposited  had  been  required  to  pay  interest,  as  was 
directed  by  law.  The  cost  of  arming,  enrolling  and  sustaining  the 
militia  was  pronounced  a  "glaring  robbery  of  the  treasury,  for  per- 
sonal ambition  and  gain."  To  this  sum  (more  than  $374,000)  should 
be  added  the  expenses  of  the  adjutant-general's  office  and  of  tiie 
State  Constabulary,  which  would  bring  the  total  amount  incurred  in 
expenditures  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  State  to  $421,159.71,  "neariy 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt  for  one  year." 

Land  Commission  Swindle 

The  most  scorching  and  wholesale  denunciation  was  heaped  on 
the  Land  Commission,  which  was  characterized  as  a  "gigantic  folly," 
and  "one  of  the  most  expensive  experiments — productive  of  greater 
distress  and  dissatisfaction — ^that  has  been  legalized  or  patronized  by 
the  State" — the  committee  further  declaring  that  "a  more  outrageous 
and  enormous  swindle  could  not  have  been  perpetrated  and  a  more 
subtle  manner  of  concealment  perfected."    The  aggregate  of  expend!- 
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tures  of  the  Commissfon,  "as  far  as  known,"  was  reported  to  be  the 
sum  of  $746,724.07,  being  $326,723.07  in  excess  of  the  amount  ap- 
parently realized  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  lands. 

The  Advisory  Board — Governor  Scott,  Comptroller  Neagle, 
Treasurer  Parker,  Attorney-General  Chamberlain  and  Secretary  Car- 
dozo — were  explicity  charged  with  "neglect  of  duty  and  unwarrant- 
able violation  of  law." 

The  land  purchased — "the  improved  and  unimproved,  eligible  or 
tmeligible,  the  104,078  acres,  sandhill,  swamp  and  otherwise" — was 
reported  to  have  cost  the  State  seven  dollars  an  acre. 

The  committee  represented  that  the  State's  relations  to  the  finan- 
cial agent  were  such  that  there  was  no  real  security  against  any  mal- 
feasance of  which  he  might  be  guilty,  special  attention  being  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  only  security  afforded  was  in  the  personal  bond 
of  H.  H.  Kimpton.  The  board  was  charged  with  having  made  un- 
wise appointments,  given  imprudent  advice,  recommended  extrava- 
.gant  or  ruinous  financial  operations  and  thus  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  State  by  reason  of  the  acts  of 
Kimpton. 

The  State  debt,  October,  187 1,  was  reported  at  $22,371,306.27. 
Of  that  amount  the  Committee  reported  that  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$6,314,000  had  been  fraudulently  issued.  A  special  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  House  "take  the  necessary  steps  to  hold  accountable 
those  persons  who  have  violated  the  laws  and  ruined  the  credit  of  the 
State." 

The  impeachment  fiasco  followed,  and  the  Joint  Special  Finandal 
Investigating  Committee,  which  had  told  so  much  truth  was  dis- 
charged. And  still  the  Radicals  were  in  the  saddle  and  were  to  ride 
the  public  hard  and  cruelly  for  several  years  longer. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Fraud  Again 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  fraud 
again  reared  its  ugly  head  for  public  pap.  The  Legislature  passed  an 
act  on  March  2,  1872,  by  which  the  $4,000,000  of  bonds  already  is- 
sued to  "aid  in  its  construction"  should  be  delivered  to  State  Treas- 
urer Parker,  who,  in  exchange  for  the  same,  was  to  pass  over  to  the 
president  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company  treasury  certificates 
of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $1,800,000.  These  certificates,  which 
were  to  be  received  for  taxes  and  all  other  State  dues  except  the 
special  tax  levied  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  were  to  be  issued 
in  any  form  or  denomination  decided  upon  by  said  treasurer  and  rail- 
road president.  The  dear  Public — the  tax  payers — however,  were 
pledged  to  redeem  this  Revenue  Bond  Scrip  about  which  they  were 
m  no  way  consulted.  The  governor  had  the  decency  to  veto  the  bill, 
but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  joint  vote  of  106  to  24,  and  the 
state  treasurer  delivered  to  Financial  Agent  Kimpton,  the  Cherub, 
$114,250  of  the  scrip  to  pay  the  expenses  of  passing  the  measure 
through  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  reported  exactly  how  much  of  this 
sum  stuck  to  the  fingers  of  H.  H.  Kimpton  and  what  proportion  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  members.  It  is  at  least  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  in  1873  the  State  Supreme  Court  pronounced  the  Blue 
Ridgre  scrip  void  and  valueless. 

During  this  session  the  new  county  of  Aiken  was  formed  out  of 
portions  of  Edgefield,  Lexington  and  Orangeburg. 
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Scott  and  Pakker  Escape  Impeachment 

Although  Governor  Scott's  trail  could  be  followed  into  all  the 
schemes  which  called  for  the  most  severe  condemnation,  he  shrewdly 
covered  it  up,  when  it  seemed  about  to  lead  directly  to  him.  C  u 
Bowen's  resolution  that  Scott  be  '^mpes^ched  for  hi^  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" at  this  last  session  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  65  to  32.  It 
is  claimed  that  Scott  raised  a  fund  of  nearly  $50,000,  by  drawing  war- 
rants on  the  State  Treasury  in  favor  of  fictitious  persons,  whioi  was 
used  as  a  bribery  fund  to  mfluence  the  members  m  his  favor.  State 
Treasurer  Niles  G.  Parker,  who  was  also  tried,  escaped  impeachment 
by  about  the  same  vote.  Speaker  Moses  came  in  for  the  ^[iant's  share 
of  the  bribe  fund,  in  considerations  for  his  '^f riendly  rulmgs"  in  the 
course  of  the  impeachment  proceedings. 

Luxurious  But  Busy  Session 

The  total  expenses  of  the  session  ending  March,  1872,  amounted  to, 
$1,174,177.78.  The  large  items,  as  heretofore,  were:  Pay  of  mem-* 
bers,  $102,900;  furniture,  $116,578;  sundries  (wines,  liquors,  cigars, 
etc.),  $282,514.50.  In  some  unaccountable  way,  also,  the  Lqgi^ture 
used  212  "messengers"  and  paid  them  $158,737.50.  It  must  have  been 
a  remarkably  busy  session.  The  record  shows  that  216  acts  and 
twenty-two  joint  resolutions  were  passed.  What  more  could  be 
asked  ? 


CHAPTER  UX 

CORRUPTION  AND  VICE  LORDS 

(1872-1874) 

The  administration  of  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  as  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  was  but  another  name  for  the  supremacy  of  public  corrup- 
tion in  the  years  of  Republican-negro  rule  to  which  the  State  was  sub- 
jected. No  citizen  of  South  Carolina  who  lived  during  those  terrible 
two  years,  or  has  since  weighed  the  cold  testimony  of  the  printed 
page,  could  answer  the  question  "When  was  the  degradation  of  the 
Palmetto  State  the  lowest?"  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  words 
"Under  the  Moses  administration."  After  four  years  of  Republican 
rule,  South  Carolina  was  in  a  state  of  more  actual  subjugation  than  at 
any  period  after  the  war ;  for  not  only  was  the  military  power  in  con- 
trol, but  every  evil  thing  and  person  lorded  it  over  all  decency  in  act 
or  person.  Never  in  the  history  of  America  was  public  and  social  life 
so  depraved. 

Scott  and  his  tribe  of  henchmen  had  wallowed  in  the  public  trough 
for  four  years,  and  when  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  of  bribery  and 
corruption  was  now  and  then  raised  in  protest,  it  was  met  by  some 
such  retort  as  "Boss"  Tweed's  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
or  with  the  sneering  jibes  of  such  me»  as  Moses,  Elliott,  Whippcr  and 
Patterson,  to  the  effect  that  "there  are  still  years  of  good  stealing  in 
South  Carolina."  In  fact  the  story  is  fairly  well  authenticated  that 
John  J.  Patterson — "Honest  John" — ^after  he  had  been  elected  United 
States  senator  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Moses  carnival  of  crime, 
boasted  that  "there  are  still  five  years  of  good  stealing  in  South  Car- 
olina." 

Old  Republican  Gang  All  There 

Very  few  delegates  outside  of  the  old  gang  of  adventurers  and 
office  holders,  who  had  been  ruling  with  such  a  high  hand,  attended 
the  Republican  State  Convention,  which  met  at  Columbia,  on  August 
21,  1872,  to  nominate  a  hew  ticket.  As  finally  determined,  the  roll 
of  delegates  mustered  33  white  men  and  115  colored,  and  four  counties 
— Chesterfield,  Lexington,  Newberry  and  Union — were  unrepre- 
sented. R.  B.  Elliott,  the  astute  colored  politician,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  convention.  The  vice-presidents  of  the  black  race  were 
Robert  Smalls  and  F.  L.  Cardozo,  and  of  the  whites,  B.  F.  Whitte- 
more  and  Thomas  J.  Mackey,  all  recognized  as  of  the  extreme  radical 
type,  as  were  the  other  minor  officers. 

When  the  nominations  for  governor  were  in  order,  four  candi- 
dates were  put  forward — Samuel  W.  Melton,  M.  R.  Delany 
(colored),  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain  and 
Reuben  Tt)mlinson.  The  first  three  nominees  were  advanced  by  col- 
ored delegates.  Judge  Mackey  supported  Chamberlain  and  warned 
the  convention  that  the  nomination  of  Moses  would  disrupt  the  party 
and  bring  sure  defeat.    Elliott  bitterly  opposed  Chamberlain,  and  the 
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supporters  of  each  candidate  charged  all  the  others  with  shameless 
bribery. 

Judge  and  former  Governor  James  L.  Orr,  who  upon  several  oc- 
casions had  severely  criticized  the  radical  corruption,  stated  *  that  a 
colored  delegate  from  Barnwell  (one  Mayer)  had  had  from  Moses 
an  offer  of  $2,000  for  his  support  in  the  convention ;  and  Elliott,  speak- 
ing for  Moses,  admitted  that  Moses  had  approached  Mayer  with  an 
offer  of  $2,000 — or  rather  had  asked  Mayer  what  his  price  was,  and 
whether  $2,000  would  be  sufficient.  Mayer  assenting,  the  conversa- 
tion ended. 

Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  Nominated  for  Governor 

Amid  great  confusion  the  vote  was  then  taken  and  resulted :  Moses, 
69;  Melton,  18;  Chamberlain,  16;  Tomlinson,  15.  Moses  was  de- 
clared the  nominee ;  whereupon  Judge  Orr  declared  that  he  could  not 
support  him,  and  withdrew  from  the  convention.f 

There  was  no  contest  except  among  colored  nominees  for  the 
offices  of  lieutenant-governor  and  secretary  of  state — ^the  successful 
candidates  being  R.  H.  Cleaves,  of  Beaufort,  and  Henry  E.  Hayne, 
of  Marion,  respectively.  Samuel  W.  Melton,  of  Columbia,  one  of  the 
gubernatorial  candidates,  was  named .  for  attorney-general  and  was 
conducted  to  the  president's  stand  by  a  colored  delegation.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  convention,  F.  L.  Cardozo  (colored),  although 
bitterly  denounced  by  a  few  delegates,  was  nominated  for  state  treas- 
urer; Solomon  L.  Hoge,  for  comptroller-general;  J.  K.  Jillson,  super- 
intendent of  education,  and  H.  W.  Purvis  (colored),  for  adjutant  and 
inspector  general. 

The  platform  declared  for  financial  reform,  economy,  repeal  of 
the  State  license  law,  specific  appropriations  as  conditions  precedent 
to  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys,  and  "enforcement  of  all  the 
laws  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  agencies."  The  convention  was 
in  session  four  days. 

Independent,  Bolting  Republicans 

In  the  meantime,  Judge  Orr  had  called  a  convention  of  Republi- 
cans to  assemble  in  the  Richland  courthouse  to  protest  against  the 
nomination  of  Moses  and  his  ticket.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
general  grade  of  this  side  convention  was  more  respectable,  although 
some  of  the  colored  delegates,  such  as  Whipper  and  Swails,  were 
undoubtedly  participating  in  it  because  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
neglected  in  the  distribution  of  political  favors,  and  some  of  the 
white  delegates,  such  as  Whittemore,  C.  C.  Bowen,  and  the  genial 
robber  "Tim"  Hurley,  were  as  corrupt  as  any  they, had  left  behind. 


♦  Reynolds'  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina." 

fThe  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  sometime  speaker  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives;  colonel  of  a  South  Carolina  Regiment;  member  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  i^ 
announced  that  he  would  not  support  the  Union  Reform  party,  but  would, 
vote  for  Scott  and  Ransier,  and  in  a  Ions:  published  letter  gave  his  reasons  for 
so  doing — one  of  them  being:  "Because  Reform  could  be  accomplished  through 
the  Republican  party  only,  beincr  impossible  through  the  Union  Reform  move- 
ment." With  the  exception  of  Genl.  James  Longstreet — if  he  can  he  accredited 
to  the  State— Colonel  Orr  was  the  only  South  Carolinian  and  ex-Confederate 
of  prime  distinction  who  separated  himself  from  his  own  people.  The  number 
of  those  that  followed  him  into  the  Republican  party  was  inconsiderable 
and  might  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
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The  independent  Republican  convention  was  held  August  22d,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  regular  Moses  assembly,  and  placed  in  nomi- 
nation for  governor  Reuben  Tomlinson,  of  Charleston,  who  had  been 
consistently  supported  by  Judge  Orr.  The  bolters'  ticket  never  had  a 
chance  of  election,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  and  words  to  go 
into  details  regarding  its  personnel. 

Republican  and  Colored  Sweep 

Moses  carried  the  election  by  a  vote  of  69,838  to  36,533.  Tomlin- 
son carried  only  ten  counties  in  the  State.  In  many  of  the  counties  the 
Democrats  made  no  nominations.  Four  out  of  the  five  congressmen 
sent  to  Washington  were  colored,  including  the  congressman-at-large, 
R.  H.  Cain,  and  the  representative  from  the  third  district,  R.  B. 
Elliott.  The  only  white  congressman  from  South  Carolina  was  A.  S. 
Wallace,  of  the  Fourth,  from  York.  Six  out  of  the  eight  solicitors 
of  the  circuits  were  Republicans,  and  in  the  Legislature  they  carried 
all  the  counties  except  Lexington,  Oconee,  Pickens,  Spartanburg  and 
Union.  On  joint  ballot,  the  General  Assembly  stood,  130  Republicans, 
27  Democrats;  51  white,  106  colored. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  were  also  adopted  at  this  elec- 
tion: (a)  To  fix  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber as  the  day  for  holding  the  election  of  all  State  and  county  offi- 
cers to  be  chosen  by  the  people;  (b)  prohibiting  the  increase  of  the 
State  debt,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters. 

The  National  Republican  ticket  carried  the  State  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  50,000.  The  returns  show  that  at  least  40,000  white  voters 
did  not  participate  in  the  election.  The  white  people  of  the  State 
seemed  stunned  by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  though 
some  of  the  most  optimistic  were  convinced  that  the  men  without 
conscience  who  appeared  to  be  getting  the  upper  hand  were  really, 
with  every  advance  in  their  wickedness,  drawing  the  noose  tighter 
and  tighter  around  their  swollen  necks. 

Patterson  Buys  United  States  Senatorship 

In  December,  1872,  the  Republican  machine  in  South  Carolina  was 
made  more  compact,  and  its  connection  with  Washington  closer,  by 
the  election  of  John  J.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail- 
road and  co-worker  with  the  most  venal  of  the  State  radicals,  as 
United  States  senator.  Opposed  to  him  was  Congressman  Elliott 
and  former  Governor  Scott.  The  campaign  was  generally  recognized 
to  be  one  of  barter  and  sale  of  legislative  votes.  Patterson  controlled 
the  most  money  and  bought  his  way  into  the  United  States  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  67  (cast  for  all  the  other  candidates).  It  was 
afterwards  testified  that  Patterson  had  stated  that  his  election  cost 
him  more  than  $40,000.  Charges  and  trials  for  bribery  were  eflFec- 
tually  squelched  by  the  Republican  machine.  Governor  Moses  ap- 
pointed one  John  B.  Dennis  to  be  jury  commissioner  for  Richland 
County,  and  Dennis  saw  to  it  that  no  juror  should  be  drafted  unless 
he  could  be  relied  upon  to  protect  Patterson. 

A  strong  protest  was  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  against 
his  admission,  the  allegation  being  that  he  had  procured  his  seat  by 
bribery,  his  own  brother-in-law  producing  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  him  as  a  "swindler  and  cheat  of  the  first  water."  But 
he  was  promptly  sworn  in  and  took  his  seat. 

Among  other  notable  elections. of  this  period  was  that  of  Thomas 
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H.  Cooke,  of  Orangeburg,  who  was  chosen  judge  of  the  Eighth  Gr- 
cuit  to  succeed  Judge  Orr,  who  had  accepted  the  Russian  missioo 
tendered  to  him  bv  President  Grant  Judge  Orr's  death,  however, 
occurred  in  the  following  May  (i873)>  raly  two  months  after  he  had 
presented  his  diplomatic  credentials. 

MosEs'  Legislature  Meets 

The  new  Legislature  assembled  November  26,  1872,  and  organized 
by  electing  S.  A.  Swails  president  pro  teoL  of  the  Senate,  and  Samad 
J.  Lee  (colored),  speaker  of  the  House.  The  message  of  th^ outgoing 
Governor  Scott  charged  that  the  increase  in  the  public  debt  had  been 
caused  by  the  taxpayers'  enmity  to  the  State  Government,  and  denied 
the  burden  of  all  the  charges  against  Republican-negro  rule.  "I 
frankly  admit,"  at  the  same  time  wrote  the  governor,  "as  I  now 
clearly  perceive,  that  I  have  committed  many  errors  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  during  the  past  four  years,  but  they  have  been 
errors  that  any  man  would  have  committed  unless  he  approached 
nearer  to  infallibility  of  judgment  than  usually  falls  to  mortal  lot." 

Governor  Moses  and  his  administration  were  inaugurated  Decem- 
ber 3,  1872,  a  week  before  Patterson  was  elected  United  States  sena- 
tor. A  few  days  afterward,  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  an- 
nounced, in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  that  the  deficiencies  on 
October  31,  1872,  were  as  follows:  Schools,  $300,000  (the  entire  ap- 
propriation) ;  printing  claims,  $325,000 ;  treasurer's  bills  payable, 
$230,000 ;  pay  certificates,  $20,000 ;  "other  purposes  under  general  ap- 
propriation act,"  $39i»395.    Total,  $1,266,395. 

Governor  Moses*  first  General  Assembly  lasted  seventy-six  days 
(including  Sundays  for  which  the  members  were  paid,  and  excluding 
the  Christmas  recess),  its  adjournment  being  effected  February  2^ 

1873. 

Aside  from  the  routine  acts  regarding  State  and  county  taxes, 

some  legislation  of  interest,  if  not  of  value,  was  enacted.  The  two 
constitutional  amendments  regarding  the  fixing  of  the  popular  fall 
elections  and  prohibiting  the  increase  of  the  State  debt  without  a 
popular  two-thirds  vote,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  intelligent 
voters  of  South  Carolina,  were  ratified  by  the  Legislature.  The  sum 
of  $250,000  was  specifically  appropriated  to  the  Republican  Printing 
Company,  which  had  already  been  pronounced  by  former  Governor 
Scott  and  others  in  position  to  know,  as  without  "legal  existence^ 
and  controlling  neither  journal  nor  printing  plant. 

The  two  houses  also  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  instructing 
the  State's  representatives  in  Congress  "to  use  their  influence  against 
the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops  from  this  State  and  to 
represent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  same  would  be  at  the  present  time  detrimental  to  the  perma- 
nent establishment  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  this  Sate." 

Blacks  Drive  Out  White  University  Students 

The  measure,  however,  which  caused  the  most  commotion  in  Soutfi 
Carolina,  and  fired  anew  the  instinctive  antipathy  of  the  whites  against 
physical  and  social  contact,  on  terms  of  equality,  with  the  blacl^ 
was  the  act  to  establish  the  State  Normal  School  (to  which  colored 
students  should  be  admitted  with  the  whites)  as  a  branch  of  the 
State  University,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
members  of  which  were  of  both  races.    The  university  was  to  pro- 
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vide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  Normal  School  and  its  library 
was  to  be  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  school,  irrespective  of  race 
or  color. 

The  affairs  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  had  been  at 
low  ebb,  both  as  a  result  of  Confederate  War  wreckage  and  the 
apprehension  that  the  negroes  would  so  take  advantage  of  their  un- 
doubted legal  and  political  rights,  under  the  radical  regime,  as  to 
effectually  bar  out  the  whites.  Governor  Orr  and  other  Republicans 
had  strongly  advised  against  any  attempts  to  mix  the  students  of  the 
two  races,  knowing  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  attendance  of 
the  whites.  He  had  suggested  as  one  solution  of  the  problem  that 
the  university  be  reserved  for  the  whites  and  the  Citadel  Academy 
at  Charleston  be  used  as  a  college  for  colored  students.  The  persis- 
tent selection  of  colored  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  however, 
had  kept  alive  the  apprehension  among  both  faculty  and  public  that 
an  attempt  would  eventually  be  made  to  establish  the  university  on 
the  basis  of  a  black  and  white  co-educational  institution.  When  the 
act  was  passed  proposing  to  found  a  State  Normal  School  on  that 
basis,  such  apprehension  seemed  about  to  be  realized — ^as  it  certainly 
was  during  the  Moses  administration. 

When  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  became  evident  most 
of  the  faculty  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence  resigned  or  were 
removed.  In  the  former  list  were  M.  LaBorde,  who  held  the  chair 
of  belles-lettres,  Wm.  J.  Rivers,  ancient  languages.  Dr.  A.  N.  Talley, 
of  medicine,  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  of  surgery,  and  those  who 
were  forced  out  included  Professors  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  history, 
J.  L.  Reynolds,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  John  C.  Faber, 
modem  languages.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  new  faculty  were 
good  men;  others,  like  Rev.  B.  B.  Babbitt,  formerly  of  New  York, 
and  Rev.  A.  W.  Cummings,  were  pronounced  adventurers,  with  few 
qualifications  of  scholarship  or  character.  Professor  William  J.  Riv- 
ers, of  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  was  succeeded  by  Fisk  K. 
Brewer,  a  Northern  man  of  small  repute ;  and  so  the  culling  progressed, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  having  determined  upon  a  faculty  which  they 
could  use  in  their  plan  of  establishing  a  mixed  university. 

In  the  fall^  of  1873,  various  colored  students  matriculated  at  the 
State  University,  demonstrating  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  black  race 
meant  to  dominate  the  institution.  First,  on  October  7,  1873,  Henry 
E.  Hayne,  then  secretary  of  state,  entered  the  School  of  Medicine; 
whereupon  Professors  M.  LaBorde,  A.  N.  Talley  and  R.  W.  Gibbes 
resigned  from  the  faculty  without  opposition.  In  accepting  their  resig- 
nation, the  Board  of  Trustees  recognized  the  cause  of  such  action, 
deplored  it,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  university  as  "the  common 
property  of  all  our  citizens  without  distinction  of  race."  Samuel  J. 
Lee  (colored)  president  of  the  board,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature 
says,  significantly :  "In  the  chapel,  recitation  room,  on  the  ball  ground 
and  in  study  the  lessons  of  equality  and  mutual  self-respect  have  been 
inculcated." 

Immediately  after  the  admission  of  Hayne,  seven  men,  all  hold- 
ing public  position  and  two  colored,  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  university.  Among  them  was  the  notorious  Niles  G.  rarker,  for- 
mer state  treasurer.  N.  T.  Spencer,  a  colored  Charstonian,  joined 
Hayne  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  in  November,  1874,  F.  L. 
Cardozo  (colored),  who  had  succeeded  Parker  as  state  treasurer,  be- 
came a  student  at  law.        * 

Then  occurred  what  had  lotig  been  foreseen.  Negro  students 
swarmed  into  the  university,  the  standard  for  admission  ^ing  so  low- 
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ered  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  an  average  high  school.  Its  main 
mission  was  now  to  inculcate,  by  a  great  object  lesson,  the  truth  that 
social  equality  of  the  white  and  black  was  practicable.  The  number 
of  students  did  increase,  so  that  during  the  Moses  administraticm  it 
exceeded  200,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  this  ntunber,  however,  being 
negroes.  The  university  staggered  along  under  its  degrading  load 
until  1877,  when  it  was  closed  for  moral  renovation  by  a  Legislature 
composed  of  reputable  whites  and  blacks,  the  former  in  the  majority. 

Deaf  and  Blind  Institute  Closed 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
located  in  Spartanburg  County,  had  been  progressing  satisfactorily 
with  separate  departments  for  white  and  colored  pupils,  but  that  was 
not  following  the  plan  of  the  Moses  politicians.  In  September,  1873, 
they  demanded,  through  J.  K.  Jillson,  the  State  superintendent  of 
education,  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  colored  pupib 
to  enter  the  institution.  Wrote  Mr.  Jillson  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  asylum:  "Such  pupils,  when  admitted,  must  be  domiciled  in  the 
same  building,  must  eat  at  the  same  table,  must  be  taught  in  the  same 
classrooms  and  by  the  same  teachers,  and  must  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion, care  and  consideration  as  white  pupils."  Thereupon,  the  officers 
of  the  institute  having  resigned,  it  was  closed  for  three  years. 

"Scaling"  the  Public  Debt 

As  if  not  enough  crooked  and  lucrative  legislation  had  not  been 
enacted  at  the  regular  term,  Governor  Moses  called  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  meet  October  21,  1873.  It  ended  on  the  24th  of 
the  following  month.  The  excuse  for  calling  it — in  legislative  parlance, 
the  "extraordinary  occasion" — was  the  necessity  for  adjusting  the 
State  debt.  The  state's  credit  was  so  bad  that  her  bonds  were  quoted 
at  figures  ranging  from  fifteen  cents  to  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
the  financial  world  wondered  at  the  increase  of  $14,000,000  in  the 
debt  of  a  small  State  in  six  years — and  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Most  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  this  "adjustment,"  which 
consisted  mainly  of  scaling  the  acknowledged  public  debt  of  the 
State,  amounting  to  $15,027,503.35  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  at  least  five  of  the 
classes  of  bonds  therein  included  were  valid  and  that,  under  the  con- 
stitution, the  comptroller-general  should  levy  an  adequate  tax  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  them  on  or  before  the  15th  of  the  coming  No- 
vember. The  general  measure  of  "adjustmejjt,"  known  as  the  Con- 
solidation Act,  not  only  cut  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  half,  but 
entirely  repudiated  the  Conversion  bonds,  amounting  to  $5,965,000. 
The  interest  on  the  new  debt  thus  to  be  substituted  was  to  be  paid 
from  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  levy  of  two  mills.  "The  faith  and, 
credit"  of  the  State  were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest.  Fortunately  honest  white  men  recovered  possession  of  the 
State  and  blocked  the  progress  of  this  dishonest  piece  of  legislation, 
known  as  the  "Consolidation  Act." 

Two  large  plums  were  also  plucked  by  disreputable  establishments 
which  flourished  under  the  rule  of  Moses — the  Republican  Printing 
Company  received  $125,000  for  work,  all  of  which  was  padded  and 
most  of  which  was  useless,  and  there  were  allowed  the  claims  of  the 
"South  Carolina  Bank  and  Trust  Company"  for  a  like  amount,  in- 
curred by  the  cashing  of  shady  paper  held  by  officials,  members  of 
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the  Legislature,  etc.  Its  proprietor,  Hardy  Solomon,  was  not  only 
proprietor  of  this  private  bank,  but  of  a  grocerywhich  furnished  most 
of  the  "supplies,"  mainly  liquors,  to  the  bibulous  Legislature. 

The  Regular  Session  of  1873-74 

The  regular  session  immediately  followed,  and  from  the  report 
of  State  Treasurer  Cardozo  it  became  evident  that  the  State  finances 
were  in  a  desperate  condition.  While  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  31,  1873,  had  amounted  to  (excluding  interest 
on  the  State  debt),  $2,260,056,  the  total  collections  were  only  $1,719,- 
728.  On  the  first  of  that  month,  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  had 
mounted  to  $2,342,293.18.  When  to  that  amount  should  be  added 
the  deficiency  (appropriations  above  collections)  for  the  current  year 
of  $540,328,  the  outlook  was  far  from  cheerful  for  a  State  which 
was  not  only  bankrupt  as  to  its  actual  finances,  but  whose  credit 
was  also  worthless.  As  an  illustration  of  the  recklessness  of  these 
treasury  looters  is  the  fact  that  nearly  as  much  money  was  spent  in 
public  printing — most  of  which  was  graft  to  the  Republican  Printing 
Company — ^as  in  the  support  of  the  free  schools — $331,000  and 
$361,000,  respectively. 

The  Amazing  Message  of  Moses 

In  his  message.  Governor  Moses  complimented  Treasurer  Cardozo 
for  his  "fidelity  and  integrity."  He  urged  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  negro  militia,  and  looked  with  pride  upon  the  new  status  of 
the  State  University  and  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  blind  **where 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  has  been  banished."  The  peniten- 
tiary was  reported  in  debt  $77,338.40  and  the  lunatic  asylum,  $60,- 
160.66;  the  State  owed  the  public  school  teachers  more  than  $209,000, 
and  the  diflFerent  counties  had  a  past  indebtedness  of  $350,000,  while 
the  aggregate  shortage  of  county  treasurers  was  officially  repotted 
to  be  $445,000.  Altogether,  the  governor  declared  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  State  Government  under  Republican  rule  had  been  "char- 
acterized by  the  equal  administration  of  just  and  impartial  laws," 
that  it  had  "endeavored  vigilantly  to  protect  all  the  rights  of  persons 
and  to  maintain  all  the  safeguards  of  property"  and  had  "signalized 
its  authority  by  the  enactment  of  wise  and  beneficent  statutes,  in 
happy  contrast  to  the  legislation  which  distinguished  the  former  gov- 
ernment of  the  State." 

Acts  passed  of  some  general  interest  and  not  relating  solely  to 
individual  rascalities,  or  fraudulent  schemes,  were  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  submit  the  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  term 
of  all  State  officers  should  be  two  years,  and  a  proposed  amendment 
to  limit  county  or  municipality  subscription  to  the  stock  of  any  cor- 
poration in  excess  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  thereof. 

Causes  for  Pride 

The  State  was  also  divided  into  five  congressional  districts;  a 
gerrymander  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party,  as  by  the  new 
arrangement  every  district  had  a  negro  majority.  Thoughout  the 
session  a  constant  fusillade  of  investigations  into  various  fraudulent 
acts,  was  prosecuted  with  such  earnestness,  outwardly,  that  the  pub- 
lic was  often  led  to  believe  that  a  wave  of  reform  had  set  in,  but 
necessary  papers  or  witnesses  mysteriously  disappeared — as  in  the 
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Niles  G.  Parker  case — or  sentences  were  pronounced  and  pardons 
were  soon  forthcoming  from  the  ^vemor.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  Moses  himself  was  jointly  indicted  with  the  county  treasurer 
of  Orangeburg  for  embezzlement,  he  refused  to  have  the  sheriff 
serve  the  papers  and  called  out  three  companies  of  the  negro  militia 
in  Columbia  to  guard  the  executive  residence  and  office.  He  was 
afterward  tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  charged 
could  be  reached  only  by  impeachment. 

Taxpayers'  Convention  Again  Acts 

While  the  Robber  Governor,  as  Moses  had  become  known,  was 
carrying  affairs  with  such  a  high  hand  in  Columbia  and  throughout 
the  State,  the  protesting  taxpayers  and  Democrats,  as  well  as  the 
respectable  Republican  element,  were  endeavoring  to  get  the  ear,  if 
not  the  sympathy,  of  the  National  Government  at  Washington.  They 
succeeded  in  neither  endeavor.  In  February,  1874,  the  Taxpayers^ 
Convention  again  assembled  in  Columbia  with  only  two  counties  im- 
represented.  Hon.  William  D.  Porter  was  still  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  convention  was  in  session  four  days,  and  at  its 
adjournment  appeared  to  have  accomplished  something,  although  sub- 
sequent developments  threw  serious  doubt  upon  such  a  conclusion. 

The  Executive  Committee  had  waited  upon  State  Treasurer  Car- 
dozo  to  request  him  to  furnish  that  body  with  a  copy  of  the  vouchers 
upon  which  he  had  paid  $331,000  for  the  public  printing  in  1873, 
but  was  refused.  After  abusing  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Cardozo  replied:  "I  have  no  right  to  permit  anyone  to  inspect  my 
vouchers  except  those  who  are  legally  authorized  to  do  so." 

Of  more  general  interest  were  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention,  protesting  against  the  unbearable  State  taxation  and  urg-. 
ing  the  taxpayers  to  form  unions  in  all  the  counties  of  South  Carolina 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  public  officials  and  urging  changes  in 
the  laws  by  which  over-assessments  of  property  might  be  equalized 
and  other  reforms  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
tax-paying  minority.  Proportional  representation  was  again  strongly 
recommended.  Committees  were  appointed  both  to  represent  the 
Taxpayers'  Convention  in  the  General  Assembly  and  to  present  an 
appeal  to  Congress  for  relief. 

A  Powerful  Arraignment 

The  appeal  to  Congress  showed  that  taxes  had  so  advanced  that 
in  many  cases  they  consumed  more  than  half  of  the  property  income, 
and  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  State  Government  had  increased 
from  $400,000  befpre  the  war  to  $2,500,000  at  that  time.  The  facts 
exhibited  "the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  a  State  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  arrayed  against  property.  It  has  been  openly  avowed  by 
prominent  members  of  the  Legislature,"  said  the  memorial,  "thad 
the  taxes  shall  be  increased  to  a  point  which  will  compel  the  sale 
of  the  great  body  of  the  land  and  take  it  away  from  the  former  own- 
ers. The  fruit  of  this  policy  is  shown  in  the  fact,  stated  by  the 
comptroller-general  in  his  official  report  that  for  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  the  year  1872  alone,  268,523  acres  of  land  were 
forfeited  to  the  State. 

"The  abuses  in  the  legislative  department  that  have  been  described 
are  not  confined  to  the  mere  raising  and  expenditure  of  revenues, 
but  they  pervade  the  entire  conduct  of  the  departments.    Schemes  have 
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been  devised  for  issuing  State  bonds  and  for  contracting  other  loans, 
by  which  the  public  debt  has  in  six  years  been  raised  from  $5,000,000 
to  $16,000,000,  and  that  without  advancing  any  public  work  and 
without  adding  one  dollar  to  the  public  property  or  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt.  Large  as  the  sum  of  the  public  debt  is  admitted 
to  be,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  goes  beyond  that  amount. 
It  is  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  actual  sum  of  the  obligations 
that  have  been  issued." 

Printing  Frauds  Again  Exposed 

The  public  printing  fraud,  perhaps,  after  the  manipulations  of  the 
Land  Commission,  the  most  glaring  and  shameless,  was  exposed  in 
all  its  enormity.  "The  clerks  of  the  Legislature,"  the  appeal  says, 
"in  their  official  capacity,  made  contracts  with  themselves  as  private 
persons  for  the  public  printing.  The  appropriations  made  in  one 
year  for  the  work  done  and  to  be  done  by  these  two  officials  amounted 
to  $475,000,  exclusive  of  $100,000  for  publishing  the  laws.  And  in 
the  fiscal  year  1873  there  was  actually  paid  to  them  for  printing, 
$331,000,  leaving  a  large  sum  still  due  them  by  the  State — and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  avowal  of  the  two  officials  themselves  that  the 
work  done  was  worth  no  more  than  $100,000  and  the  testimony  of 
others  that  its  value  was  only  $50,000. 

"The  stupendous  fraud  involved  in  this  and  similar  modes  of 
making  the  legitimate  objects  of  public  expenditure  the  meditmi  of 
plundering  the  treasury  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  The  total  appropriations  for  public  printin^^  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  during  a  period  of  sixty  years, 
from  1800  to  1859,  is  $271,180.  During  the  last  year,  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  public  printing  by  the  present  Legislature  was 
$331,945 — that  is  $60,765  more  than  it  cost  the  State  for  sixty  years 
before  the  war." 

Cohesive  Power  of  Public  Plunder 

The  memorial  went  on  to  show  that  the  manifold  evils  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  could  not  be  reached  either  through 
the  judiciary  or  the  gubernatorial  departments  which  were  all  co- 
operative, self-sustaining  and  self-protecting.  All,  including  the  elec- 
tion machinery,  were  co-ordinated  in  one  compact  body.  The  me- 
morialists in  their  last  paragraph  give  this  home-thrust :  "The  govern- 
ment which  thus  oppresses  us  was  virtually  established  by  Congress, 
and  while  we  believe  they  did  not  foresee  the  evils  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  assist  in  removing  them  so 
far  as  they  are  satisfied  of  their  existence,"  It  would  have  been  a 
miracle  in  "practical  politics,"  had  any  relief  been  granted  at  this 
stage  of  the  campaign. 

Republicans  Answer  the  Taxpayers 

The  taxpayers'  appeal  was  answered  by  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  Republican  party  of  South  Carolina.  That 
body  disputed  all  the  facts  and  figures  advanced  by  the  taxpayers, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  party  was  governing  each  citizen 
of  the  State  cheaper  in  1872-73  than  was  the  Democratic  party  in 
1859-60,  before  the  war!  The  "answer"  claimed  that  the  white  tax- 
payers were  allowing  their  lands  to  be   forfeited  rather  than  sell 
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them  to  the  colored  people.  The  debt  was  admitted  to  be  $10,000,000, 
as  $6,000,000  had  been  declared  by  the  Legislature  to  be  ill^ial;  m 
other  words,  had  been  repudiated.  The  Republicans  charg^  that 
the  $450,000  printing  appropriations  covered  a  period  of  three  years, 
instead  of  one,  and  added:  "The  works  for  which  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000  was  made  were  extraordinary  and  will  not  probably  occur 
again  for  twenty  years."  The  so-called  taxpayers,  it  was  charged, 
were  simply  disgruntled  Democrats^-members  of  the  old  Confederate 
regime,  who  were  jealous  of  the  Republicans  who  had  displaced  them. 
This  was  "their  third  effort  to  regain  power.  First,  they  expected 
it  through  the  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair;  second,  through  the 
midnight  murders  and  assassinations  of  Kukluxism ;  and  now,  thirdly, 
by  the  distortion  and  misrepresentation  of  facts,  in  order  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  in  their  favor  and  obtain  relief  from  Congress." 


The  Fruitless  "Appeal  unto  Caesar" 

By  the  last  of  March,  both  the  taxpayers'  committee,  headed  by 
William  D.  Porter,  and  the  Republican  committee,  of  which  the 
chairman  was  Samuel  J.  Lee,  a  disreputable  colored  politician,  were  in 
Washington,  presenting  their  respective  cases  to  Congress,  then  under 
the  thumbscrews  of  radicalism.  The  appeal  of  the  taxpayers  was 
forcibly  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  D.  Porter  of  Charleston — 
"A  gentleman  whose  life  had  been  distinguished  for  its  purity  as 
well  as  for  its  usefulness  to  South  Carolina." 

President  Grant  turned  coldly  away  from  the  representative  of 
the  taxpayers,  with  the  specious  words :  "The  State  of  South  Carolina 
has  a  complete  sovereign  existence,  and  must  make  its  own  laws. 
If  its  citizens  are  suffering  from  those  laws  it  is  a  matter  very  much 
to  be  deplored.  Where  the  fault  lies  may  be  a  question  worth  look- 
ing into."  Upon  one  point,  the  military  leader  was  not  as  cool  as 
his  wont.  General  Gary,  of  Edgefield,  had  denounced  the  president's 
course  in  the  South  before  the  last  Taxpayers'  convention,  and  the 
president  was  furious — said  so  himself;  and  the  speech  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  the  taxpayers'  committee  were  so  rudely  treated. 

The  twenty-four  representatives  of  the  South  Carolina  Republi- 
cans, more  than  a  half  of  whose  membership  were  criminals  under 
the  law,  as  afterward  proved  by  the  fraud  report,  were  very  nicely 
treated,  and  the  President  declared  that  their  "reply"  seemed  con- 
clusive. Both  the  committees  to  which  the  Taxpayers'  appeal  to 
Congress  had  been  referred  sustained  the  president's  attitude  bv  re- 
porting that  the  subject  matter  of  the  memorial  was  beyond  their  juris- 
diction. 

Civil  Rights  Atrocities  Not  Found 

Notwithstanding  this  set-back  in  Washington,  the  County  Tax 
Unions  continued  their  active  work  of  organization  and  general  super- 
vision of  the  taxpayers'  interests,  and  assembled  at  Columbia,  throu^ 
their  delegates,  on  September  10,  1874.  The  State  Union  then  and 
there  adopted  resolutions  that  another  convention  be  held,  and  that 
one  delegate  from  each  county  be  selected  as  a  committee  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  as  to  the  truth  of  the  atrocities  which  President  Grant 
alleged  had  been  committed  against  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  in  South 
Carolina.  After  a  full  investigation,  the  committee  reported  that  they 
had  "failed  to  ascertain  a  single  case  in  the  State  of  an  injury,  out- 
rage or  wrong  committed  during  the  present  year  by  a  white  man  upon 
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a  negro  in  the  slightest  degree  attributable  to  the  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  of  the  negro,  or  upon  any  Republican  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions." 

Republican  Convention  Promises  Everything  Good 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Republican  party,  which  met  in 
Columbia,  on  September  8,  1874,  nominated  D.  H.  Chamberlain  for 
governor  and  R.  H.  Cleaves,  lieutenant  governor.  The  president  of 
the  convention  was  C.  M.  Wilder,  a  colored  delegate  from  Richland. 
It  resolved  to  support  the  "distinguished  soldier  and  statesman  now 
at  the  head  of  our  nation"  for  a  third  term,  and  adopted  a  platform 
earnestly  reaffirming  the  adhesion  of  the  State  party  to  national 
Republicanism;  upholding  the  interference  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  "domestic  tranquillity  in  the  several  states;" 
demanding  universal  respect  for  the  elective  franchise  in  the  hands 
of  the  weakest;  giving  pledges  to  economize,  honestly  reduce  the 
public  debt,  properly  develop  the  railways,  reform  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion, protect  the  property  of  the  State,  and  pledging  the  Republican 
party  "to  carry  out  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  government 
every  principle  inscribed  upon  our  standard  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  State." 

Independents  and  Conservatives  Combine 

The  independent  Republicans,  notwithstanding  this  fine  flow  of 
platform  words,  met  in  Charleston,  October  2d,  and  placed  in  nomina- 
tion Judge  John  T.  Green,  of  Sumter,  for  governor,  and  Major  Mar- 
tin R.  Delany,  of  Charleston,  a  Virginia  negro,  for  lieutenant  governor. 
The  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  was  an  unusually  intelligent 
black  man,  had  had  a  medical  education,  had  served  as  surgeon  and 
major  in  the  Union  army  and  afterward  had  been  identified  with  the 
Frecdmen's  Bureau.  He  was  the  first  regularly  commissioned  negro 
major  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and,  while  bumptious  and 
grandiloquent  at  times  in  speech  and  manner,  his  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  had  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
native  white  citizens  of  Beaufort. 

The  conservatives,  the  large  majority  of  whom  were  the  taxpayers, 
met  in  Columbia,  on  October  8,  1874,  and  resolved  to  support  the 
Independent  Republican  party,  their  platform  simply  being  "honesty 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Government." 

The  vote  was  the  largest  cast  in  the  State  since  the  radicals  had 
gone  into  power,  although  Chamberlain  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
80403,  to  68,818  cast  for  Judge  Green.*  The  Independents  carried 
twelve  counties,  and  the  Conservatives  elected  representatives  in  four- 
teen. There  was  a  fusion  of  the  two  parties  .in  Charleston.  The 
regular  Republicans  were  elected  in  all  but  the  Second  of  the  five 
congressional  districts,  which  was  carried  for  an  independent  Re- 
publican. 

White  Majority  of  Three 

On  joint  ballot  now,  while  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of 
seventy-three,  the  whites  had  a  majority  of  three.  So  that  at  least 
the  State  had  thrown  off  one  nightmare.  Black  rule.    The  bitter  fight 


♦Judge  Green  died  during  Governor  Chamberkiin's  term  of  office.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  had  he  been  elected  governor,  he  would  have  been 
succeeded  by  Major  Delany  a  coal-black  negro— elected  largely  by  the  votes 
of  white  Democrats  of  South  Carolina  I 
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now  was  with  dire  comiption,  whether  fathered  by  white  or  Uack; 
and  that  monster,  so  hideously  represented  b^  the  Moses  administra- 
tion, was  tottering  under  the  sheer  weight  of  its  wickedness. 

The  Robber  Governor 

The  Robber  Governor  had  entered  office  without  money.  As 
speaker  of  the  House  he  commenced  to  amass  wealth  as  a  result  of 
bribes  and  more  indirect  favors  received.  When  he  was  elected 
governor,  his  chances  for  speculation  were  immeasurably  increased  and 
he  never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities.  He  was  not 
only  financially  without  conscience,  but  was  grossly  immoral.  What 
he  filched  from  the  public,  he  spent  largely  in  dissipation.  The  Pres- 
ton mansion  for  which  he  paid  $40,000,  was  elegantly  furnished, 
with  grounds,  carriage,  travehng  accommodations,  entertaiiunents  for 
both  blacks  and  whites,  with  large  expenditures  for  liquors  and  cigars. 
It  is  known  that  much  of  the  means  for  such  riotous  living  was  filched 
from  the  fat  and  fraudulent  printing  fund.  He  is  also  known  to 
have  received  thousands  of  dollars  for  official  appointments.  He 
touched  nothing  which  did  not  yield  him  revenues  sooner  or  later.  His 
dealings  with  H.  H.  Kimpton,  the  State's  financial  agent  in  most  of 
the  great  frauds,  were  believed  to  be  especially  productive,  although 
the  transactions  were  so  involved  and  covered — ^the  one  with  the 
other — that  it  will  probably  never  be  known  what  were  the  exact 
totals  of  his  stealings.  It  was  during  his  term  that  a  final  settlement 
was  made  with  Kimpton,  who  received  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  the  sum  of  $735,969.13  in  full  payment  of  his  "commissions" 
for  all  the  outstanding  claims  which  he  had  against  the  State.  De- 
spite the  fictitious  bulk  of  his  corrupt  income.  Governor  Moses' 
expenditures  were  so  prodical  that  he  left  the  office  a  bankrupt.  It 
is  said  that  his  debts  amounted  to  more  than  $225,000  and  his  assets 
to  $67,000.  These  figures  were  afterward  verified  when  he  filed  his 
petition  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt.'*'  With  the  departure  of  the  Moses 
gang,  the  first  faint  streaks  of  light  commenced  to  break  over  the 
sodden  politics  and  public  aflFairs  of  South  Carolina. 


♦  Reynolds*  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina." 


CHAPTER  LX 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN  ADMINISTRATION 

(1874-1876) 

During  the  years  of  cumulating  fraud  under  radical  Republicanism 
as  directed  from  Washington  and  operated  practically  by  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  blacks,  with  the  shameless,  but  often  shrewd  political  adven- 
turers of  the  white  breed  in  South  Carolina,  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain 
had  trained,  but  nothing  really  venial  had  attached  itself  to  his  record, 
and  like  the  late  Governor  Orr  he  had  shown  the  courage,  at  times,  of 
setting  forth  convictions  which  ran  counter  to  the  prevailing  current  of 
corruption.  The  result  of  the  election  indicated  that  the  conservatives, 
the  substantial  and  old-time  residents  of  the  State,  as  well  as  those  of 
more  modest  station  who  were  opposed  to  the  riot  of  misgovemment 
under  which  it  had  reached  such  degradation  among  the  common- 
wealths of  the  country,  were  coming  again  into  the  open  and  showing 
the  typical  fighting  spirit  of  South  Carolina.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
a  man  who  could  earn  the  confidence  of  the  conservative  reformers, 
the  independent  Republicans  and  the  better  class  of  the  radicals;  for 
there  were  grades  of  honesty  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  last^political 
division  of  tfie  times. 

Chamberlain's  First  General  Assembly 

Despite  not  a  few  things  which  may  be  brought  against  him  in 
criticism  of  his  past  and  future,  Governor  Chamberlain  appears,  on  .the 
whole,  to  have  been  the  proper  instrument  to  partially  drag  the  State 
from  the  Moses  mire  and  pass  it  over,  soiled  and  much  bedraggled,  but 
in  some  kind  of  presentable  shape,  to  the  Hampton  administration  and 
the  rule  of  decent  white  people.  The  first  General  Assembly  of  his  ad- 
ministration met  November  24,  1874,  and  S,  A.  Swails,  of  Williams- 
burg, was  reelected  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  and  Josephus 
WoodruflF,  clerk.  R.  B.  Elliott,  formerly  congressman,  the  colored 
lawyer,  who  had  defended  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  criminals 
connected  with  the  State  Government  in  what  were  only  mock  trials, 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  House.  He  had  been  hand  and  glove  with 
the  bribers  and  the  bribe  takers,  and  was  one  of  the  worst  personal 
products  of  Reconstruction.*  His  opponent  for  the  speakership,  N.  B. 
Myers,  was  also  colored,  and  was  generally  supported  by  the  conserva- 
tives. A.  O.  Jones  was  reelected  clerk  of  the  House  without  opposition. 

On  December  ist,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  inaugurated  governor, 
and  delivered  an  address  singularly  free  from  bitterness  and  partisan- 
ship. It  contained  a  businesslike  statement  of  the  pitiful  affairs  of  the 


♦And  yet,  in  April  of  that  year  (1874),  Robert  B.  Elliott,  '*the  verjr  lowest 
and  the  very  worst"  of  negro  politicians,  who  is  known  to  have  received  one 
bribe  of  over  $10,000,  delivered  an  oration  in  memory  of  Charles  Sumner  ia 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  He  said  that  Sumner  "carried  morals  into  politics,"  that 
••dutv  presided  over  his  life;  be  it  ours  to  walk  by  the  light  of  this  pure  ex- 
ample, to  copy  his  stainless  integrity  ♦  ♦  his  unconquerable  moral  enthu- 
siasm 1" 

925 
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State,  the  result  in  large  part,  he  showed,  of  causes  for  which  hb  own 
party  was  responsible,  the  continuance  of  which  he  confidently  declared 
his  purpose  of  preventing. 

In  his  exposure  of  the  State  finances,  he  showed  that  during  the 
six  years  from  1868  to  1874 — the  period  of  the  Scott  and  Moses  ad- 
ministrations— the  expenses  of  public  funds  for  the  single  item  of 
executive  contingent  expenses  had  aggregated  more  than  $376,000.  He 
ventured  the  opinion  that  "the  State  would  have  received  equal  benefit 
from  one-fifth  of  that  sum,  if  expended  with  economy  upon  proper 
subjects.  I  think  the  people  of  this  State  should  be  able  to  trace  every 
dollar  of  the  public  funds  to  the  precise  object  on  which  it  is  expended 
This  cannot  be  done  under  the  present  system  of  contingent  funds." 
He  therefore  recommended  that  it  be  wholly  discontinued. 

Governor  Chamberlain  found  that  since  the  constitution  of  1868  had 
gone  into  effect  six  regular  and  two  special  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  been  held,  and  that  the  average  cost  of  each  regular 
session  had  been  more  than  $320,000.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  sessions 
had  been  $2,147,430.97,  and  there  were  still  outstanding  bills  amount- 
ing to  $192,275.15.  "These  figures  render  comment  superfluous,"  he 
said.  He  suggested  a  shortening  of  the  length  of  the  sessions.  One 
cause  of  such  long  sessions,  he  specified  as  having  been  the  passage  of 
"an  inordinate  number  of  special  acts  of  incorporation." 

The  governor  excoriated  the  system  of  public  printing  for  the  three 
preceding  years  as  "utterly  incapable  of  defense  or  excuse."  Yet  the 
same  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who,  under  that  system  had 
conspired  to  defraud  the  State  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
had  just  been  reelected !  Governor  Chamberlain  gave  the  figures,  which 
were  no  longer  startling,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  published.  He 
would  exterminate  the  system  of  public  printing,  "root  and  branch, 
substituting  a  safe  and  economical  system."  He  also  urged  upon  the 
General  Assembly  the  keeping  of  the  exnenditures  of  the  State  within 
its  receipts.  The  issuing  by  the  State  of  "certificates  of  indebtedness." 
when  there  were  no  funds  in  the  treasury  to  cover  them,  but  which 
circulated  as  money  (greatly  depreciated),  was  severly  criticised  as 
detrimental  to  the  credit  of  the  State. 

He  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidation  Act  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  debt,  be  faithfully  and  carefully  carried 
out  and  the  interest  on  the  recognized  bonds  be  promptly  and  regularly 
paid. 

"I  cannot  believe."  he  said,  "that  any  party,  nor  even  any  man, 
will  hereafter  dare  to  interpose  nn  objection  to  the  prompt  discharge 
of  these  new  obligations  of  the  State." 

The  ghost  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  State  also  came  up  for  considera- 
tion. As  stated  in  the  paragraph  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
governor's  message,  the  State  had  exchanged  the  bank  bills  issued 
prior  to  December  20.  i860,  for  its  bonds,  but  had  refused  to  receive 
those  issued  after  that  date.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  the  later  issues  were  valid  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  the 
governor  was  convinced  that  eventually  the  State  would  be  obliged  to 
redeem  the  bills  issued  after  December,  i860,  and  recommended  that 
such  redemption  should  commence  then  and  continue  gradually. 

Justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  he  held  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  according  to  the  State  constitution,  and  displace  the  trial 
justices,  whose  administration,  or  misadministration  of  the  law,  had 
been  "costly,  inefficient  and  oppressive."  He  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations regarding  changes  in  the  election  laws.  The  constitutional 
provision  should  be  enforced  requiring  a  registration  of  electors,  which 
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had  not  been  done.  Although  the  law  gave  the  governor  power  to 
appoint  commissioners  of  election  sixty  days  before  the  election,  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remove  them  summarily  at  any  time  before  the 
election. 

Governor  Chamberlain  promised  to  use  the  pardoning  power  with 
discretion  and  solely  "for  the  repression  of  crime  and  the  protection 
of  society."  Thoughtful  citizens  could  read  between  the  Jines  a  denim- 
ciation  of  the  preceding  administrations  when  the  governor's  power 
to  "grant  reprieves  and  pardons  after  conviction  had  been  shamelessly 
abused";  notably  by  Moses  who  had  ordered  practically  a  general  jail 
delivery  throughout  the  State  just  before  election  day. 

He  advised  against  the  reduction  of  appropriations  made  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  figures  which  he  gleaned  from  the  reports  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  education  indicated  that  in  1870  there 
were  only  7^  free  common  schools  in  the  State,  attended  by  30,448 
pupils,  and  that  in  1873  ^^^  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  2,017 
and  the  attendance  to  83,753  pupils.  There  were  230,102  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State.  The  governor  thought  the  incapable  and 
inert  county  school  commissioners  largely  to  blame  for  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  system,  and  also  suggested  the  establishment  of  ordinary 
high  schools  as  the  intermediate  Imk  between  the  common  schools  and 
the  State  University. 

Among  Governor  Chamberlain's  concluding  periods  were  these: 
"The  work  which  lies  before  us  is  serious  beyond  that  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  generations  of  men.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  society  in  this  State  upon  the  foundations  of  absolute 
equality  of  civil  and  political  rights.  The  evils  attending  our  first  steps 
in  this  work  have  drawn  upon  us  the  frowns  of  the  whole  world.  Those 
who  opposed  the  policy  upon  which  our  State  was  restored  to  her 
practical  relations  with  the  Union  have  already  visited  us  with  the 
verdict  of  absolute  condemnation.  Tljose  who  framed  and  enforced 
that  policy  are  filled  with  an  anxiety  for  the  result,  in  which  fear  pre- 
dominates over  hope.  The  result,  under  Divine  Providence,  rests  with 
us. 

"For  myself  I  here  avow  the  same  confidence  in  the  final  result 
which  I  have  hitherto  felt.  The  evils  which  surround  us  are  such  as 
might  well  have  been  predicted  by  a  sagacious  mind  before  they  ap- 
peared. They  are  deplorable,  but  they  will  be  transitory.  The  great 
permanent  influences  which  rule  in  civilized  society  are  constantly  at 
work,  and  will  slowly  lift  us  into  a  better  life.  Our  foundations  are 
strong  and  sure.  Already  we  have  seeen  the  day  when  no  party  or  man 
in  our  State  was  bold  enough  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  people  except 
upon  the  most  explicit  pledges  to  remove  our  present  abuses.  If  we 
who  are  here  today  shall  fail  in  our  duty,  others  more  honest  and  cap- 
able will  be  called  to  our  places.  Through  us  or  through  others  freedom 
and  justice  will  bear  sway  in  South  Carolina." 

Governor  Chamberlain  saw  that  the  transition  period  in  South 
Carolina  aflFairs  was  at  hand,  when  its  government  and  institutions 
were  to  pass  from  bad  to  better,  and  also  knew  that  when  the  "natural 
leader"  should  arise  in  whom  the  saving  element  had  confidence  he 
would  lead  the  way  to  civilized  rule  and  prosperity.  In  the  paper, 
before  cited,  written  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  he  had  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  South  Carolina's  regeneration 
and  found  wanting,  he  wrote:  "Alone  of  all  prominent  men  in  the 
State  in  1868  Wade  Hampton  advocated  cooperation  with  negroes  in 
elections;  but  his  advice  passed  unheeded. 

"It  cannot  be  too  confidently  asserted  that  from  1867  to  1872  noth- 
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ing  would  have  been  more  unwelcome  to  the  leaders  of  Reconstructioa 
in  Washington  than  the  knowledge  that  the  whites  of  South  Carolina 
were  gaining  influence  over  the  blacks,  or  were  helping  to  make  laws, 
or  were  holding  office.  The  writer  knows  his  ground  here ;  and  there 
is  available  written  evidence  in  abundance  to  avouch  all  his  statements 
and  opinions — evidence,  too,  which  will  sometime  be  given  to  the 
world."* 

After  writing  of  Calhoun's  wonderful  leadership  of  South  Carolina 
politics  during  his  mature  lifetime,  in  that  remarkable  paper  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Chamberlain  touches  upon  the  fact  that  after 
the  war,  and  during  the  Reconstruction  period  of  1867-1874,  "the 
Democratic,  or  white  party,  merely  drifted  rudderless  and  haphazard, 
as  most  of  its  leaders  were  *the  heroes  of  the  war,'  who,  though  many 
of  them  were  able  and  public-spirited,  none  of  them  were  greatly 
experienced  in  public  affairs."  To  this  "inevitable  disaster"  of  placing 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  78,000  ignorant  blacks  who 
were  pitted  against  46,000  whites,  "who  held  all  the  property,  educa- 
tion and  public  experience  of  the  State,"  was  added  another  calamity. 
"To  this  feast  of  reconstruction,  this  dance  of  reunion,  rushed  hun- 
dreds even  thousands  of  white  and  colored  men  from  the  North,  who 
had  almost  as  little  experience  of  public  affairs  as  the  negroes  of  the 
South ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  as  a  class  they  were  not  morally  the 
equals  of  the  negroes  of  the  South. 

"The  story  at  this  point  is  threadbare ;  but  it  must  be  again  said 
in  this  review  that  the  Northern  adventurers  at  once  sprang  to  the 
front,  and  kept  to  the  front  from  1867  to  1874.  To  them  the  n^ro 
deferred  with  a  natural  docility.  He  felt  that  they  represented  the 
powers  at  Washington,  as  they  often  did,  and  his  obedience  was  easily 
secured  and  held.  Are  Stevens  and  Morton  and  their  applauding  sup- 
porters chargeable  with  countenancing  these  men?  Not  by  express, 
direct  terms;  but  they  are  justly  chargeable  with  opening  the  doors 
to  them,  and  not  castmg  them  off  when  their  true  character  was  per- 
fectly known. 

"So  ingrained  was  the  disregard  of  Southern  Democrats  in  all 
affairs  that  concerned  the  political  control  of  the  South,  so  inflexiUe 
was  the  determination  of  officials  and  leaders  at  Washington  to  keep 
the  heel  on  the  neck,  that  hardly  one  high  Republican  authority  could 
be  appealed  to  for  discountenance  of  the  class  referred  to.  To  this 
tide  of  folly  and  worse,  President  Grant  persistently  yielded;  while 
one  noble  exception  must  be  noted,  the  gallant  and  true  Benjamin  H. 
Bristow,  of  Kentucky,  as  solicitor  general,  attorney  general  and  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury." 

The  next  definite  division  of  the  chapters  on  reconstruction  in 
South  Carolina,  Chamberlain,  the  writer,  designates  as  the  "awful  tale 
of  financial  rioting"  under  the  leadership  of  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  for  the 


♦This  promise,  if  such  it  was,  was  never  fulfilled.    In  a  letter  written  br 
Governor  Chamberlain,  not  long  before  his  death,  to  Yates  Snowden,  a  Sottth 

Carolina  democrat,  he  said:    "Professor  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  I 

am,  or  have  been,  preparing  a  history  of  Reconstruction.  I  may  possibly  have 
sought  single  items  in  Columbia,  but  it  was  not  with  any  purpose  of  writing  a 
history.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  greatly  and  long  importuned  by  publishers 
and  friends  to  write,  if  not  exactly  a  history  of  Reconstruction,  my  life-time 
recollections,  especially  of  matters  at  the  South.  I  have  persistently  refused 
to  entertain  the  idea,  and  aside  from  a  few  fugitive  communications  here  and 
there,  and  particularly  one  rather  elaborate  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
I  have  written  nothing  and  shall  write  nothing  on  the  subject  There  arc  many 
reasons  why;  principal  of  which  is  that  I  should  not  be  credited  with  impar- 
tiality, however  much  I  might  seek  to  try  to  be  impartial." 
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whites,  and  Robert  B.  Elliott,  formerly  of  Boston,  in  behalf  of  the 
blacks;  and  Chamberlain,  the  governor,  was  to  be  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  stilling,  if  not  quelling,  of  the  awful  tale  of  financial  and  political 
rioting  which  so  wrenched  the  very  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

Chamberlain  Recurs  to  Needed  Reforms 

Governor  Chamberlain  did  not  rest  content  with  making  a  series 
of  recommendations  to  a  Legislature  which  he  knew  would  largely 
ignore  them,  or  openly  oppose  them,  but  in  special  messages  recurred 
to  the  reforms  which  he  had  urged.  In  January,  1875,  after  the  first 
recess,  he  sent  a  long  communication  to  the  Senate  and  House,  calling 
attention  to  the  facts  that  the  levy  for  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ment was  $61,973  less  than  the  estimated  amount  required;  that  the 
county  treasurers  were  still  $470,000  delinquent,  and  that  the  finances 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  the  State  Penitentiary  showed  a  heavy 
and  increasing  indebtedness.  The  closing  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,*  Dumb  and  Blind  was  a  misfortune  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  State.  In  reviewing  the  system  of  public  education,  he 
showed  how  far  it  still  was  from  **the  standard  which  should  be  aimed 
at,"  in  that  the  total  school  attendance  fell  considerably  below  one- 
half  of  the  school  population.  Recurring  to  the  public  finances,  he  said 
that  "the  financial  condition  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  counties  of 
the  State,  is  deplorable.  The  practice  of  making  expenditures,  incur- 
ring obligations,  and  issuing  checks,  warrants  and  orders  in  excess  of 
the  funds  provided  to  meet  them,  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  a  state  of  affairs  which  calls  for  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly." 

Again,  the  governor  was  opposed  to  a  reckless  repudiation  of  the 
public  debt,  as  is  evident  from  this  paragraph  taken  from  his  address : 
"The  floating  indebtedness  of  the  State  presents  a  subject  so  vast, 
undefined  and  complicated,  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  our  best  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  great  caution  in  dealing  with  it.  The  total  amount  of 
the  apparent  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  unascertained.  The  legal 
validity  of  a  large  part  of  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  meritorious 
character  of  a  still  larger  part  may  well  be  disputed.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain view  which  may  be  taken  of  this  whole  class  of  indebtedness,  which 
would  treat  it  as  a  matter  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  In  this  view 
the  present  Administration  and  General  Assembly  might  regard  it  as 
an  indebtedness  for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  and  which  they 
should  not,  therefore,  permit  to  become  a  burden  upon  their  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  altogether  take  this 
view  of  the  subject ;  I  must  regard  so  much  of  this  indebtedness  as  has 
the  character  of  legal  and  moral  validity  as  a  portion  of  the  public 
burden  which  we,  who  are  now  called  to  conduct  public  affairs,  must 
assume." 

The  governor  strongly  recommended  the  enactment  of  the  law 
providing  for  cumulative  voting,  or  minority  representation,  and  re- 
affirmed his  belief  that  the  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution  should 
be  enforced  requiring  the  people  to  elect  their  justices  of  the  peace 
and  constables.  A  new  registration  of  the  voters  of  the  State  was 
urged.  In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
in  general,  on  the  evidences  of  "a  practical  unification,  in  its  best  sense, 
•  of  our  two  races.  So  long  as  I  can  be  the  instrument  by  which  such 
results  are  promoted  (he  continued),  I  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
unfriendly  criticism  of  the  few  who  may  charge  me  with  lack  of 
partisan  zeal.' 


Toi.  n— St 
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The  State  press,  especially  that  foremost  leader  of  public  opinion, 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  praised  the  message,  in  behalf  of 
both  Conservatives  and  Republicans,  as  containing  "not  a  single  recom- 
mendation which  is  not,  in  the  main,  wise,  prudent  and  just." 

The  Legislature  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  governor's  wise 
recommendations  and  he  was  obliged  to  veto  so  much  mischievous 
legislation  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  standard  of  honor  pro- 
mulgated by  the  chief  executive  did  not  appeal  to  the  politicians  still 
in  power.  No  attention  was  paid  to  his  expressed  wish  that  the  consti- 
tution be  obeyed  in  regard  to  the  election  of  justices  and  constables, 
and  he  therefore  proceeded  to  appoint  trial  justices  throughout  the 
State,  many  of  whom  were  conservatives,  and  were  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Governor  Disbands  Colored  Militia 

In  January,  1875,  he  sent  Judge  Thomas  J.  Mackay  to  Edgefield 
County  to  investigate  the  disorders  which  were  rife  there.  The  result 
of  such  investigation  induced  Governor  Chamberlain,  instead  of  call- 
ing upon  United  States  troops  to  quell  an  insurrection  against  the  rights 
of  the  negroes,  to  disband  the  colored  militia,  who  had  been  cooperating 
with  the  county  authorities  in  the  imposition  of  gross  abuses  and  exac- 
tions on  the  people.  In  self -protection,  the  white  citizens  had  organ- 
ized rifle  clubs  and  several  collisions  had  occurred  which  had  resulted 
fatally.  His  proclamation  disbanding  all  but  the  State  Militia  was 
obeyed  and  order  was  restored.  The  white  men  returned  peaceably  to 
their  homes  and  the  negroes  resumed  work  in  the  fields.  At  the  same 
time,  under  the  domination  of  the  old  regime,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
were  jointly  adopting  resolutions  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
troops  from  Columbia,  as  "the  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
State  desire  that  no  opportunity  be  given  for  domestic  violence  or  blood- 
shed, and  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops  is  a  restraint  to  organized 
and  disciplined  conspirators  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace." 

Governor  Chamberlain's  support  of  State  Treasurer  Cardozo  and 
his  defense  of  him  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Republican 
majority  for  alleged  "irregularity  and  misconduct"  in  office  have 
brought  upon  him  some  criticism.  The  specific  charges  against  Cardozo, 
a  colored  man  of  more  than  average  education  and  ability  and  always 
a  political  friend  of  Chamberlain,  are  so  numerous  and  complicated 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  them  at  this  time.  Generally  he  was 
charged  with  illegally  funding  various  issues  of  hypothecated  bonds, 
the  diversion  of  the  interest  fund,  and  with  neglect  of  duty  in  not  hav- 
ing reported  monthly  to  the  comptroller  general  the  cash  transactions  of 
the  State  treasury  for  a  specified  period.  The  attempt  to  remove  the 
state  treasurer  in  March,  1875,  failed  by  a  union  of  the  reform  Republi- 
cans and  the  Democrats. 

Chamberlain  at  His  Best 

The  governor's  course  in  opposing  the  election  of  W.  J.  Whipper, 
the  notorious  negro  politician,  and  of  the  infamous  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr., 
to  the  circuit  judgeship,  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  bravest  acts  of  his 
administration.  The  two  houses  had  met  in  joint  assembly  on  December 
1 6th  to  elect  circuit  judges,  and,  among  others,  had  chosen  W.  T.  Whip- 
per for  the  First  Circuit  and  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  for  the  Second,  Whipper 
receiving  83  and  Moses  70  votes,  respectively.  Governor  Chamberlain 
at  the  time  had  gone  to  Greenville,  ''as  a  scholar,  not  as  a  politician,  as 
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a  distinguished  citizen,  not  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  State"  to  deliver 
an  address,  "On  the  Value  of  Classical  Studies,"  and  the  corrupt  fac- 
tions of  the  L^slature.  held  thes^  extraordinary  elections  during  his 
absence.  Upon  his  return  the  governor  declined  to  sign  the  commis- 
sions of  the  two  men,  declaring  the  election  a  "horrible  disaster — a 
disaster  equally  great  to  the  State  and  to  the  Republican  party — 2l 
calamity  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  has  yet  fallen  on  this  State, 
or  upon  any  part  of  the  South."  A  few  days  after  the  election,  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  wrote  that  notable  letter  to  the  New  England  Society 
of  Charleston.  He  said :  "I  cannot  attend  your  supper  tonight ;  but  if 
there  ever  was  an  hour  when  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  the  spirit  of 
undying,  unconquerable  enmity  and  defiance  to  wrong  ought  to  animate 
their  sons,  it  is  this  hour,  here  in  South  Carolina.  The  civilization  of 
the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  of  the  Roundhead  and  the  Huguenot 
is  in  peril,"  It  was  "read  at  midnight  amid  the  wildest  enthusiasm" 
of  the  Charlestonians.  Governor  Chamberlain  took  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  vacancies  in  the  First  and  Second  circuits  and  that  the 
election  of  Judges  Reed  and  Shaw  at  the  preceding  session  was  for  the 
full  term  of  four  years,  and  he  formally  commissioned  those  two 
judges  for  full  terms.  This  action  of  uovemor  Chamberlain  was 
warmly  applauded  throughout  the  State;  mass  meetings  were  held  in 
many  towns.  Take  one  put  of  many;  that  held  in  Camden,  where 
Gen'l  James  Chesnut  presided,  and  Gen'l  J.  B.  Kershaw  seconded  these 
declarations : 

Resolved:  "That  we  cordially  endorse  and  approve  the  manly,  pa- 
triotic and  statesmanlike  course  of  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  this  be- 
half, as  also  in  his  general  administration  of  his  'great  office.' 

Resolved:  "That  while  we  recognize  in  him  a  pronounced  Republi- 
can, we  perceive  in  his  course  a  devotion  to  'good  government,  well 
administered' — ^the  first  and  vital  need  of  South  Carolina — and  we 
join  hands  and  hearts  with  him  in  'rising  above  party/  and  give  him 
assurance  of  earnest  and  admiring  support." 

A  Veto  Administration 

The  first  session  of  Governor  Chamberlain's  administration  was 
more  notable  for  the  measures  vetoed  by  the  chief  executive  than  those 
which  became  laws  by  the  final  act  of  his  signature ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  his  administration  as  a  whole. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  sift  from  the  mass  of  acts — numbering 
155 — which  passed  through  the  legislative  mill,  grinding  from  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  to  March  26,  1875,  much  of  prime  importance.  It  was 
nearly  all  special  legislation  which  had  little  or  no  bearine  on  the  de- 
velopment of  South  Carolina  institutions  or  laws.  Aside  from  the 
measures  passed  dealing  with  the  endless  complications  relating  to  the 
public  debts  and  taxes,  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
pay  of  members  of  the  Assembly  was  fixed  at  a  sum  (based  on  per 
diem  compensation),  not  exceeding  $600  for  each  regular  session,  with 
mileage  at  twenty  cents;  and  that  the  Legislature  sustained  the  gov- 
ernor's veto  of  the  act  requiring  all  State  funds  to  be  deposited  either 
in  the  Carolina  National  Bank  of  Columbia  or  the  South  Carolina  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  This  was  one  of  those  rare  and  fortunate  co- 
operations between  the  Legislature  and  the  governor,  as  the  latter 
bank,  which  was  Hardy  Solomon's  precious  institution,  went  into 
bankruptcy  in  the  following  July. 

The  governor's  message,  vetoing  that  rank  piece  of  legislation, 
which  even  a  bold-faced  Legislature  finally  disclaimed,  was  dated 
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March  12,  1875,  and  during  the  succeeding  two  weeks  the  anti-refonn- 
ers  attacked  all  along  the  line.  As  noted  by  Walter  Allen,  in  his 
"Governor  Chamberlain's  Administration" :  "When  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  approached,  the  governor's  opponents  mar- 
shalled their  material  and  their  forces  for  making  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  attack  upon  the  whole  line  of  reform.  Between  the  4th 
of  March  and  the  i8th  of  the  same  month,  the  date  of  adjournment, 
four  bills  designed  to  secure  and  continue  the  system  of  plundering 
extravagance,  which  the  governor  and  both  parties  were  pledged  to 
reform,  were  passed  in  swift  succession.  They  were  all  vetoed,  the 
messages  of  disapproval  constituting  a  body  of  sound  doctrine  and 
faithful  instruction." 

One  of  the  vetoes  to  which  reference  is  made  was  that  designing 
to  give  the  two  banks  noted  a  monopoly  as  depositories  of  the  State 
funds.  He  also  blocked  the  final  passage  of  what  was  known-  as  the 
Bonanza  bill,  an  attempt  to  legalize  and  liquidate  vast  and  corrupt 
obligations  assumed  by  previous  Legislatures  and  transmitted  to  the 
present  administration.  According  to  the  general  understanding  of  the 
governor  and  the  public  in  general,  these  debt  matters  had  been  already 
adjusted.  After  a  terrific  show  of  righteous  indignation,  the  Legisla- 
ture returned  the  bill  in  a  few  days  shorn  of  its  objectionable  features 
and  the  governor  signed  it. 

During  the  entire  session  Governor  Chamberlain  had  vetoed  nine- 
teen bills,  and  in  no  case  was  a  measure  passed  over  his  veto,  through 
the  constitutional  act  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  without  being  so  revised 
as  to  conform  to  his  objections.  To  the  very  last  day  of  that  momen- 
tous session,  he  had  the  support  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  the  best 
citizenship  in  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  to  Massachusetts 

Although  obliged  to  refuse  an  invitation  to  speak  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  Charleston,  while  the  Legislature  was  in  session, 
he  was  able  to  attend  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  first  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1875.  As  a  son  of  the  Old  Bay  State  and  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
he  was  naturally  a  visitor  who  attracted  much  interest,  and  his  address 
was  widely  noticed.  His  eloquent  oration  was  South  Carolina's  new 
message  of  fraternity  to  Massachusetts.  He  referred  feelingly  to  the 
cheer  and  the  substantial  help  which  went  forth  from  the  Palmetto 
State  to  the  Old  Bay  in  the  days  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  "That 
spirit  still  lives,  fellow  citizens,*'  he  exclaimed,  "in  South  Carolina.  If 
in  later  days  she  has  erred,  forgive  her,  for  even  then  she  dared  and 
suffered  with  a  courage  and  a  patience  not  unworthy  in  its  strength  of 
the  days  when  Gadsden  and  Rutledge  illustrated  her  civic  wisdom,  and 
Sumter  and  Marion  her  marital  prowess." 


Lose  Funds  in  Solomon's  Bank 

The  period  in  the  Chamberlain  administration  between  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  in  March  and  its  reassembling  in  November 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  incidents  in  South  Carolina.  The  failure 
of  Solomon's  Bank,  previously  noted,  was  one  of  the  excitements  of 
July.  Thereby  the  State  lost  all  its  funds  then  on  deposit,  amounting 
to  $205,753.79.  Both  Governor  Chamberlain  and  the  comptroller- 
general  were  much  criticised  for  allowing  State  funds  for  nearly  that 
amount  to  be  deposited  in  the  institution  as  late  as  April,  after  it  was 
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generally  reputed  to  be  insolvent.  The  state  treasurer  had  been  opposed 
to  it.  The  governor's  recommendation  was,  at  least,  a  bad  error  of 
judgment. 

Exit  of  Niles  G.  Parker 

In  this  same  month  of  July,  1875,  Former  Treasurer  Niles  G. 
Parker  was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Richland  for  having  collected 
$450,000  in  coupons  which  had  been  paid  and  which  he  had  neglected 
to  cancel.  The  jury,  after  a  trial  of  ten  days,  found  that  Parker  had 
hypothecated  $75,000  of  the  coupons  illegally.  Other  suits  were  brought 
against  him  for  fraudulent  transactions  in  connection  with  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Commission,  and  he  was  finally  committed  to  jail ;  remained 
in  durance  several  weeks,  escaped,  was  recaptured,  released  from  cus- 
tody on  "constitutional"  grounds,  again  arrested  on  a  charge  of  steal- 
ing $75,000,  taken  before  a  trial  justice,  again  released  on  a  worthless 
bond  and  fled  the  State.   All  the  satisfaction  that  South  Carolina  ever  * 

fot  from  the  rascally  state  treasurer  was  his  property,  valued  at  about 
15,000 — that,  and  the  relief  of  his  absence  from  the  State. 

Crews  Fatally  Wounded 

Another  infamous  white  politician  was  taken  out  of  South  Carolina 
affairs  even  more  effectually  that  Parker;  for  on  September  7,  1875, 
Joseph  Crews,  of  Laurens,  was  shot  by  parties  in  ambush  while  riding 
to  the  county  seat  and  died  of  his  injuries  a  few  days  later.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  bitter  hater  and  fighter  and  had  many  enemies.  His 
assassins  were  never  apprehended. 

Assembly  Reconvened 

During  the  interim  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  Governor 
Chamberlain  had  been  not  only  attempting  to  do  good  service  to  South 
Carolina  by  explaining  her  attitude  to  Massachusetts  and  the  North, 
but  had  visited  Charleston  and  other  sections  of  the  State  and  addressed 
the  people  on  their  involved  home  affairs.  So  that  when  the  General 
Assembly  reconvened  on  November  23,  1875,  his  good  standing  with 
the  public  was  more  pronounced  than  at  the  commencement  of  his 
administration.  The  session,  which  was  concluded  on  April  14,  1876, 
was  noted  not  for  what  it  accomplished  in  legislation,  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  last  Legislature  to  sit  in  South  Carolina  which  was 
dominated  by  negro  influence  wielded  by  the  rascality  of  both  white 
and  black  leaders;  and  that  Moses  and  Whipper  were  toppled  from 
their  thrones  forever. 

Governor  Chamberlain's  Message 

Governor  Chamberlain's  message  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly  fairly  and  in  detail  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  State's 
affairs,  with  his  continued  recommendations  as  to  their  improvement. 
He  found  gratification  in  the  cutting  down  of  legislative  expenses  and 
the  scaling  of  general  obligations  to  the  level  of  the  appropriations. 
The  public  printing  had  been  reduced  from  the  annual  average  during 
the  three  preceding  years  of  $181,000  to  $50,000.  Touching  upon  the 
failure  of  Solomon's  bank,  he  suggested  that  the  General  Assembly 
determine  the  wisest  course  to  take  with  regard  to  placing  the  State 
funds  on  deposit.  The  late  settlement  (present  was  the  word  used 
in  the  message)  of  the  public  debt  should  be  enforced. 
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Governor  Chamberlain's  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  State  census 
of  187s  will  bear  repetition,  as  follows:  "I  call  attention,  with  ap- 
proval, to  the  remarks  of  the  secretary  of  state  respecting  the  recent 
State  census.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  any  results  of  this  census 
should  appear  untrustworthy.  But  the  total  population  of  the  State, 
according  to  the  census,  is  put  at  923447,  a  reported  increase  over 
the  result  of  the  United  States  census  of  1870  of  216,841,  a  result 
which  will  not  bear  examination.    *    *    * 

"The  industrial  statistics  furnished  by  the  census,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  accurate.  *  ♦  *  j 
note  a  few  of  these  statistics  here,  premising  that,  in  giving  the  crops 
produced  by  the  colored  population,  only  the  crops  owned  and  produced 
by  the  colored  population,  independently  and  of  their  own  right,  arc 
included;  all  crops  or  parts  of  crops  produced  by  colored  Uiborers 
working  for  a  share  of  the  crops,  being  credited  entirely  to  the  em- 
ployer. 

"Whole  numbers  of  acres  under  cultivation,  2,070441 ;  by  colored, 
459,895 ;  by  white,  1,630,546.  Whole  number  of  acres  of  cotton  planted, 
818,197;  by  colored,  196,784;  by  white.  621413.  Whole  ntmiber  of 
pounds  of  long  staple  cotton  produced,  1,821,989;  by  colored,  1,177,732; 
by  white,  664,257.  Whole  number  of  pounds  of  short  staple  cotton 
produced,  139.939459;  by  colored,  27,153,871;  by  white,  112,885,587. 
Whole  number  of  acres  of  rice  planted,  42,013;  by  colored,  10459; 
by  white,  30,554.  Whole  number  of  bushels  of  rice  produced,  897,146; 
by  colored,  176,194;  by  white,  720,952.  Whole  number  of  horses, 
49,069 ;  by  colored,  10,244 ;  by  white,  38,638.  Whole  number  of  mules, 
50,013;  by  colored,  10,244;  by  white,  39,769.  Whole  number  of  bar- 
rels of  rosin  produced,  343,146;  by  colored,  27,357;  by  white,  315,789. 
Whole  number  of  gallons  of  turpentine  produced,  3,421,262 ;  by  colored, 
21 1. 190;  by  white,  3,210,072." 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education  gave 
the  school  population  of  the  State  as  239,264 — 85,566  white  and  153,698 
colored.  The  actual  school  attendance  was  47,001  white  and  63415 
colored.  There  were  2,347  common  school  houses  in  the  State  and 
2,855  teachers  of  both  races;  1876  white,  and  979  colored.  The  gov- 
ernor renewed  his  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  county 
high  schools. 

The  chief  executive's  review  of  the  condition  of  the  various  State 
institutions  was  of  mottled  hue.  The  University  had  been  improved 
and  had  233  students,  and  the  State  Normal  School  was  highly  com- 
mended. The  State  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanical  Institute 
was  far  from  flourishing  and  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  was  still  closed.  Affairs  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  were  improving, 
although  it  was  still  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  $34,514.  The  State  peni- 
tentiary, with  its  322  convicts,  was  also  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

Governor  Chamberlain  again  urged  that  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions be  enforced  regarding  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables ;  that  minority  representation  be  incorporated  into  the  elec- 
tion laws,  and  that  the  Centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
be  appropriately  observed  by  South  Carolina. 

Legislation  Effected 

Another  message  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly  the  gov- 
ernor's veto  of  the  Supply  bill,  passed  at  the  previous  session,  before 
the  State  had  suffered  its  loss  of  more  than  $200,000  from  the  failure 
of  Solomon's  bank.    This  fact,  as  well  as  considerations  of  general 
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economy,  induced  the  governor  to  present  his  objections  to  the  act 
in  detail.  Strange  to  relate,  his  veto  was  unanimously  sustained  in  the 
Legislature.  The  Supply  bill  as  finally  passed  conformed  very  nearly 
to  the  estimates  made  by  the  governor  in  his  veto  message.  His  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  general  appropriation  bill,  however,  which  pro- 
posed to  make  an  aggregate  reduction  in  that  item  of  $240,000,  were 
virtually  ignored. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  December — known  as  the  Big  Bonanza 
and  the  Little  Bonanza  acts — to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  floating 
debt  of  the  State,  in  two  sums  of  $500,000  each.  Another  measure  was 
passed  cutting  the  salaries  of  various  State  and  county  officers,  and 
the  constitution  amendment  was  ratified  reducing  the  term  of  office 
of  all  State  officials  to  two  years. 

Usual  Scandal  Grist 

The  usual  grist  of  public  scandals  was  also  ground  through  the 
legislative  hopper.  The  committee  which  had  been  investigating  the 
affairs  of  the  Solomon  bank  reported  that  its  owner  had  appropriated 
cash,  fraudulently  retired  stock  and  falsified  all  its  books  and  records, 
and  that  Treasurer  Cardozo  had  dishonestly  and  corruptly  applied 
public  funds  to  the  payment  of  Solomon's  claims. 

C.  P.  Leslie,  of  Barnwell,  who  had  already  been  smirched  with 
printing  scandals,  was  now  charged  with  irregularities  in  connection 
with  the  Land  Commission,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

Then  came  J.  Douglass  Robertson,  a  representative  from  Beaufort 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Text  Book  Commission,  who  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  and  attempted 
to  explain  his  actions  in  regard  to  offering  certain  publishers  the 
monopoly  of  supplying  the  public  schools  with  books  designated  by  the 
commission  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  consideration  was  that 
Robertson's  brother-in-law  should  be  appointed  distributing  agent  for 
the  text  books,  at  a  certain  percentage.  To  make  the  deal  more  secure, 
Robertson  said  he  was  to  be  state  superintendent  of  education,  but  that 
he  needed  some  money  to  bring  into  his  scheme  other  members  of  the 
commission.  The  publishers  rejected  such  proposals,  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  the  case  against  Robertson  was  so 
conclusive  that  he  was  expelled  from  that  body  by  a  vote  of  56  to  25. 

Whipper  and  Moses  Attempt  to  Become  Judges 

The  excitement  caused  by  these  charges  and  revelations  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  attempt  to  elect  Whipper  and  Moses  to 
the  bench,  which  calamity  was  averted,  as  already  related,  by  Governor 
Chamberlain's  bold  stand. 

Not  Above  Suspicion 

Before  the  Legislature  adjourned,  several  changes  in  minor  State 
offices  were  made  necessary  on  account  of  irregularities,  or  at  least 
suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  conduct  of  their  duties.  Thomas 
S.  Cavender,  who  was  both  auditor  of  Chesterfield  County  and  State 
commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  claims  brought  against  the  com- 
monwealth, was  removed  from  those  positions  by  Governor  Chamber- 
lain because  of  suspicious  acts  which  he  had  committed.  From  March 
8-14,  1876,  Judge  Montgomery  Moses,  of  the  Seventh  circuit,  was 
tried  before  the  Senate  for  official  misconduct,  and  impeached  on  the 
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latter  day.  The  charges  made  against  him  were,  it  was  claimed,  brought 
by  men,  some  of  these  known  to  be  corrupt,  who  were  interested  in 
Hardy  Solomon's  bank.  Six  eminent  lawyers,  includinpr  four  recomized 
leaders  of  the  South  Carolina  bar,  who  appeared  tor  Judge  Moses 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  withdraw.  "We  do  this,"  they  said,  "be- 
cause the  various  rulings  of  the  court  thus  far  in  this  trial  have  forced 
upon  us  the  painful  conclusion  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  we  were  before  a  court  constituted  to  'do  impartial  justice 
according  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.'  "  The  governor  appointed 
as  his  successor  L.  C.  Northop,  a  Columbia  lawyer  who  had  served 
on  the  State  University  Board. 

What  Chamberlain  Accomplished 

In  the  general  work  of  reform  and  attempted  conciliation  of  this 
particular  period.  Governor  Chamberlain's  influence  largely  ceased 
after  the  close  of  the  session,  April  14,  1876.  Not  long  afterward.  The 
News  and  Courier  published  a  series  of  editorials  showfng,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  radical  majority,  what  the  governor  had  accom- 
plished. One  of  them  contains  this  concise  table  of  the  savings  accom- 
plished in  his  administration: 

In  the  bonanza  bills $  400,000 

In  the  executive  contingent  fund 101,260 

In  legislative  expenses 350,810 

In  contingent  expenses 355,ooo 

In  public  printing 512,418 

Total    $1,719488 

In  addition,  that  representative  paper  claimed  for  him :  (a)  The 
character  of  the  officers  of  the  government  appointed  by  the  executive 
has  been  improved ;  (b)  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt  has  been  main- 
tained unchallenged;  (c)  the  effort  to  place  the  whole  of  the  public 
funds  in  two  banks  of  small  capital  was  frustrated;  (d)  the  floating 
indebtedness  of  the  State  has  been  provided  for  in  such  a  way  that  the 
valid  claims  are  scaled  to  one-half  the  amount  and  their  payment  is 
distributed  over  a  term  of  four  years,  resulting  in  a  saving  to  the 
State  of  at  least  $400,000:  (e)  the  tax  laws  have  been  so  amended  as 
to  secure  substantial  uniformity  and  equality  in  the  assessment  of 
property  for  taxation;  (f)  in  the  expenditure  of  contingent  funds 
accountability  and  publicity  have  been  secured;  (g)  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  have  been  reduced  $30,000  a  year;  (h)  the  tax  levy  for 
the  current  year  for  State  purposes  has  been  reduced  from  13J4  mills 
to  II  mills,  a  saving  to  the  people  of  $300,000;  (i)  deficiencies  (includ- 
ing the  losses  by  the  Solomon  bank)  are  for  the  year  1874-75,  $308,872, 
which  is  $291,024  less  than  the  deficiencies  of  1872-73  and  $233,315 
less  than  the  deficiencies  of  1873-74. 

The  General  Assembly  was  in  session  from  November  23,  1875,  to 
April  14,  1876 — 109  days,  excluding  the  Christmas  races  and  Sundays — 
and  both  parties  were  soon  actively  engaged  in  laying  their  plans  for 
the  campaign  of  the  following  November,  in  which  were  to  be  involved 
issues  and  personal  contentions,  the  scope  of  which  was  both  Na- 
tional and  State.  The  campaign  of  1876  and  the  fierce  conflicts  be- 
tween the  contesting  State  governments,  are  matters  which  call  for 
treatment  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

THE  HAMPTON  CAMPAIGN  AND  ITS  RESULTS 

(1876.1877) 

Thomas  Y.  Simons  of  Charleston,  member  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee,  called  a  meeting  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  that  body,  which  had  been  helpless  and  inactive  for  nearly 
three  years,  assembled  in  Columbia,  on  January  6,  1876.  In  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  Gen'l  M.  C.  Butler  was  chairman,  were  men  of  great 
force  and  ability,  among  them  Samuel  McGowan  of  Abbeville,  John- 
son Hagood  of  Barnwell  and  F.  W.  Dawson  of  Charleston.  In  the 
address  "To  the  people  of  South  Carolina"  the  organization  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  urged  "as  the  speediest  and  most  practicable 
means  of  bringing  together  our  shattered  forces,  and  in  concentrating 
them  in  the  struggle  into  which  we  are  forced  for  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  and  law  in  the  State.     *     *     * 

"The  State  Convention  when  it  shall  assemble,  will  determine  the 
policy  of  the  party;  and  by  the  decision  of  that  convention  shall  we 
be  bound.  *  *  *  In  the  contest  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage 
we  must  win." 

Democrats  Applaud  Chamberlain's  Course 

In  view  of  the  utter  change  in  policy  and  opinion  which  was  to 
develop  in  the  next  four  months  this  reference  to  Governor  Chamber- 
lain, in  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  address,  is  of  special 
interest.  "In  common  with  our  fellow  citizens,  the  State  Democratic 
Committee  have  watched  with  anxious  solicitude  and  growing  con- 
fidence the  course  of  the  present  governor  of  the  State.  They  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  value  of  what  he  has  done,  promoting  reform 
and  retrenchment  during  the  past  year.  They  applaud  his  wise  and 
patriotic  conduct  in  exerting  his  "whole  official  power  and  personal  in- 
fluence against  the  infamous  judicial  election  and  they  declare  their  be- 
lief that  the  Democrjtcy  of  the  State,  rising  above  party,  as  he  has  done, 
will  give  an  unfaltering  support  to  his  efforts  as  Governor  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  for  the  reduction  of  taxation,  to  obtain  a  just  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  make  the  State  Government  a  faithful 
guardian  of  the  public  and  private  interests  of  the  people." 

The  committee  named  gentlemen  for  each  county  who  were  charged 
with  perfecting  the  party  organization  in  every  precinct,  ward  and 
township  in  South  Carolina.  The  organization  of  Charleston  County, 
which  was  deemed  of  prime  importance,  was  entrusted  to  a  committee 
of  fifteen,  of  which  Colonel  Charles  H.  Simonton  was  chairman. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  State  Committee,  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  met  in  Columbia,  on  May  4th,  "for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  to  be  held 
m  St.  Louis  on  the  27th  of  June  next,  and  to  take  such  further  action 
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as  the  convention  shall  deem  proper  and  necessary/'  The  delegates 
present  represented  all  the  counties  of  the  State  except  Lancaster  and 
Marlboro,  and  the  following  were  named  permanent  officers  by  acdama* 
tion:  J.  B.  Kershaw,  of  Kershaw  County,  president;  M.  L.  Bonham 
(Edgefield),  T.  Y.  Simons  (Charleston),  J.  A.  Hoyt  (Anderson),  A. 
McQueen  (Chesterfield),  B.  F.  Perry  (Greenfield),  and  Johnson  Ha- 
good  (Barnwell),  vice  presidents;  T.  C.  Gaston,  of  Chester,  and  J.  T. 
Fox,  of  Colleton,  secretaries.  John  S.  Bratton  (York),  William  D. 
Porter  (Charleston),  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  (Abbeville),  and  John  D.  Ken- 
nedy (Kershaw),  were  elected  as  delegates  at  large  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  and  M.  C.  Butler  (Edgefield),  B.  F.  Perry 
(Greenfield),  James  A.  Hoyt  (Anderson),  and  M.  L.  Bonham  (Edge- 
field), as  alternates.  Governor  Perry  declined  to  serve,  and  Coload 
William  Wallace  was  chosen  in  his  place. 

After  a  session  of  two  days,  the  convention  adjourned,  after  hav- 
ing resolved  to  nominate  a  straight  Democratic  ticket  and  adopt  the 
platform  of  the  National  Democratic  party  as  the  State  platform.  A 
declaration  of  policy  in  detail  was  postponed  in  order  to  glean  from  the 
white  members  of  the  Democratic  clubs  their  views  in  the  matter. 
The  vote  by  which  the  resolutions  were  adopted — ^including  that  in 
favor  of  putting  a  regular  Democrat  in  the  field — was  70  to  42,  and,  at 
least  as  regards  that  radical  feature,  probably  was  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  sentiment  throughout  the  State 
as  to  the  advisability  of  supporting  a  full  set  of  party  candidates,  or 
of  voting  for  Chamberlain,  whose  nomination  for  governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket  was  assured. 

The  Hamburg  Conflict 

While  these  political  matters  were  taking  shape,  in  anticipation  of 
the  meeting  of  the  two  party  conventions,  an  event  occurred  in  the  town 
of  Hamburg,  Aiken  County,  over  which  the  Republicans  made  con- 
siderable political  capital.  Hamburg  was  a  small  town  in  Aiken  County, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Savannah  river  opposite  Augusta,  in  whidi 
the  negroes  so  greatly  predominated  that  it  was  governed,  or  ruled, 
almost  entirely  by  them.  Like  most  of  their  race  they  were  very  proud 
of  their  authority  and  often  exercised  it  in  ways  which  no  self-respect- 
ing citizen  could  tolerate.  Wardens,  policemen,  constable  and  trial 
justice  were  all  blacks,  and  the  negro  militia  which  had  a  company 
there  was  especially  arrogant.  In  the  spring  of  1876  it  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  eig^hty  men  and  was  commanded  by  one  Doc  Adams.  The  trial  • 
justice  of  Hamburg  was  Prince  Rivers,  an  incapable  and  vicious  negro, 
who  was  steeped  in  all  the  corruption  available.* 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1876,  the  negro  company  was  parading  along 
one  of  the  village  streets,  when  it  encountered  two  young  white  men 
approaching  in  a  buggy.  The  Democratic  account  says  that  Doc  Adams's 
company  purposely  extended  its  ranks  and  barred  the  way  of  the  white 
men  on  a  public  thoroughfare.  Governor  Chamberlain  wrote  to  United 
States  Senator  Robertson,  after  he  had  sent  his  attorney  general  to 
investigate,  that  the  young  men  drove  against  the  head  of  the  advanc- 
ing company,  which  politely  opened  ranks  and  allowed  them  to  pro- 


♦  Rivers  had  served  in  Col.  T.  Wentworth  Higginson's  negro  regiment  in 
Beaufort,  and  had  impressed  that  soldier  and  scholar  as  a  negro  of  great  ability 
who  would  make  a  mark  in  the  world.  He  was  not  so  notorious  as  S.  A. 
Swails,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  54th  Massachusetts,  the  "Brave,  Black 
Regiment,"  but  was  equally  corrupt  in  his  more  limited  sphere  of  operatioiis; — 
a  trial  justice  in  Edgefield  County. 
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ceed.  The  account  of  white  Democrats  says  **that  the  vehicle  bearing 
the  gentlemen  could  not  pass — there  being  a  ditch  on  one  side  of 
them,  a  fence  on  the  other  and  a  welf  in  their  rear.  They  were  forced 
to  stop;  and  while  they  stood  still  the  negroes  cursed  and  villified 
them  in  the  grossest  manner  and  beat  their  drums  around  their  horse's 
head.   They  were  finally  permitted  to  go  on  their  way." 

The  father  of  one  of  the  young  men  thus  treated  obtained  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  captain  and  some  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
company,  charging  them  with  unlawfully  obstructing  a  public  highway. 
The  case  was  brought  before  Prince  Rivers  for  trial,  which,  after  one 
adjournment,  was  called  for  the  8th  of  July.  The  Republican  account 
says  that  the  negro  militiamen,  who  had  assembled  armed  in  the  vil- 
lage armory,  did  not  appear  before  the  trial  justice  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  armed  white  men  who  had  gathered  in  Hamburg.  The 
white's  men's  explanation  of  their  arming  is  that  the  armed  negroes  had 
threatened  to  lynch  those  who  had  interfered  with  the  militia.  At  the 
suggestion  of  General  M.  C.  Butler,  who  had  been  retained  for  the 
prosecution  and  who  had  been  in  conference  with  Rivers  and  others, 
the  proposition  was  made  to  the  company  that  its  guns  should  be  de- 
livered to  some  responsible  person  who  would  ship  them  to  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  State.  The  blacks  refused  to  disarm.  Accounts 
disagree  as  to  whether  the  whites  fired  first,  or  the  negroes;  amid 
such  excitement,  the  testimony  would  naturally  be  conflicting.  When 
the  piece  of  artillery  was  brought  across  the  bridge  from  Augusta, 
loaded  with  canister  and  turned  against  the  negro  company  in  their 
brick  armory,  its  members  attempted  to  flee  from  the  rear  of  the 
building.  This  followed  the  killing  of  McKie  Meriwether,  a  young 
white  citizen  of  Hamburg — ^before  any  of  the  negroes  had  been  in- 
jured. While  the  negroes  were  thus  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the 
rear  of  the  armory,  the  town  marshal  was  killed  and  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  of  the  militia  were  captured  by  the  attacking  party.  They  were 
kept  under  guard  until  early  the  next  morning,  when  five  of  them, 
regarded  as  the  ringleaders,  were  taken  out  singly  and  shot  to  death. 

In  the  language  of  General  Butler:  "The  town  had  a  negro  in- 
tendant,  negro  aldermen,  negro  marshals.  *  *  *  They  had  har- 
bored thieves  and  criminals  from  every  direction.  They  had  arrested 
and  fined  some  of  the  best  and  most  peaceable  citizens  for  the  most 
trivial  offenses  against  their  ordinances.  *  *  *  The  negroes  had 
assembled  riotously,  were  in  a  state  of  armed  resistance  to  the  laws, 
and  any  citizen,  or  number  of  citizens,  had  the  right  to  disperse  the 
rioters  and  suppress  the  riot,  and  to  use  just  so  much  force  as  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  it,  and  if  every  negro  engaged  in  the  riot  had 
been  killed  in  the  suppression,  it  would  have  been  excusable,  if  not 
justifiable.  *  *  *  Delay  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  safety  of  the 
lives,  families  and  property  of  unoffending,  peaceable  citizens.  Prompt, 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive  action  was  necessary  under  the  dictates  of 
that  unwritten,  inalienable  law  known  as  self-preservation,  the  first 
of  all  laws.  Some  there  may  have  been  who  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  punish  those  who  had  accumulated  wrongs,  insults  and  um- 
brages upon  them,  such  as  I  have  enumerated.  I  can  sympathize  with 
them,  if  I  cannot  approve  such  a  means  of  vindication." 

The  negro  jury  empaneled  by  Justice  Rivers  held  certain  citizens 
as  responsible  for  the  "massacre,"  and  they  appeared  to  be  tried,  but 
their  cases  were  postponed  by  the  State's  attorney  and  were  quietly 
dropped  from  the  dockets.  But  though  the  principals  in  the  "Ham- 
burg Massacre,  as  Gov.  Chamberlain  called  it,  were  never  punished, 
the  affair  largely  affected  political  conditions  in   South   Carolina  in 
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general,  and  the  political  career  of  Chamberlain  in  particular.  E.  L. 
Wells  charges  that  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  order  to  bring  United 
States  troops  to  the  State,  repfesented  the  Hamburg  Riots  to  have 
been  "a  political  disturbance  in  its  origin,  *  ♦  ♦  whereas  "there  is 
no  evidence  whatever,  even  from  this  ex-parte  testimony  that  politics 
entered,  in  the  slightest  degree,  into  the  riot.  It  was  a  fight  caused 
purely  by  personal  friction,  having  no  connection  at  all  with  politics." 

Good  Political  Capital 

A  little  more  than  a  week  after  he  had  communicated  with  the 
United  States  senator  on  July  22,  1876,  the  governor  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Grant,  sending  various  reports  made  by  the  State  officers  whom 
he  had  sent  to  investigate,  with  a  printed  statement  of  General  M.  C. 
Butler.  He  makes  political  capital  of  the  lamentable  affair  in  this 
wise:  "In  respect  to  the  Hamburg  massacre,  as  I  have  said,  the  fact 
is  unquestionable  that  it  has  resulted  in  great  immediate  alarm  among 
the  colored  people,  and  all  Republicans  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  they  see  in  this  occurrence  a  new  evi- 
dence of  a  purpose  to  subject  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  that  vicinity 
to  such  a  degree  of  fear  as  to  keep  them  from  the  poles  on  election  day, 
and  thus  reverse  or  stifle  the  true  political  voice  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

"But  the  Hamburg  massacre  has  produced  another  effect.  It  has 
as  a  matter  of  course  caused  a  firm  belief  on  the  part  of  most  Repub- 
licans here  that  this  affair  at  Hamburg  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  similar  race  and  party  collisions  in  otfr  State,  the  deliberate 
aim  of  which  is  believed  by  them  to  be  the  political  subjugation  and 
control  of  the  State." 

Specifically  the  Governor  Calls  for  Troops 

The  governor  then  takes  the  further  step,  toward  which  the  fore- 
going tended.  He  says:  "My  first  duty  is  to  seek  to  restore  and 
and  preserve  public  peace  and  order,  to  the  end  that  every  man  in 
South  Carolina  may  freely  and  safely  enjoy  all  his  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  including  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  to  this  end  that  I  now 
call  your  attention  to  these  matters.  I  shall  go  forward  to  do  all  in 
my  power  as  governor  to  accomplish  the  ends  abdve  indicated,  but  I 
deem  it  important  to  advise  you  of  the  facts  now  stated,  and  to  solicit 
from  you  some  indication  of  your  views  upon  the  questions  presented. 
To  be  more  specific,  will  the  General  Government  exert  itself  vigor- 
ously to  repress  violence  in  this  State  during  the  present  political  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  persons  belonging  to  either  political  party,  when- 
ever that  violence  shall  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  State  authorities? 
Will  the  General  Government  take  such  precautions  as  may  be  suitable, 
in  view  of  the  feeling  of  alarm  referred  to,  to  restore  confidence  to 
the  poor  people  of  both  races  and  political  parties  in  this  State,  by 
such  a  distribution  of  the  military  forces  now  here  as  will  render  the 
intervention  of  the  General  Government  prompt  and  effective,  if  i^ 
shall  become  necessary,  in  restoring  peace  and  order?" 

Fair  enough  words,  on  their  face,  but  events  which  were  rapidly 
nearing  showed  how  the  military  force  of  the  General  Government, 
which  was  to  insure  fair  play  to  all,  was  in  reality  employed  in  ways 
so  rankly  partisan  as  even  to  shame  the  Republican  Administration 
at  Washington. 

As  was  to  be  expected.  President  Grant  fell  into  the  tracks  al- 
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ready  made  by  the  Republican  State  administration,  and  on  July  26th 
concluded  his  answer  to  Governor  Chamberlain's  letter  with  this  para- 
graph :  "Expressing  the  hope  that  the  better  judgment  and  co-opera- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  State  over  which  you  have  presided  so  ably  may 
enable  you  to  secure  a  fair  trial  and  punishment  of  all  offenders,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and 
without  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  with  the  promise  of 
such  aid  on  the  conditions  named  in  the  foregoing,  1  subscribe 
myself,"  etc. 

Regular  Democratic  Ticket  Nominated 

When  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Columbia,  on  the 
evening  of  August  15th,  it  was  well  understood  that  there  was  a  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  among  its  delegates  as  to  whether  the  party  should 
nominate  its  own  ticket  immediately,  or  be  guided  somewhat  by  the 
action  of  the  coming  Republican  convention.  The  bolder  element  pre- 
vailed and  its  representative,  General  W.  W.  Harlee,  of  Marion,  was 
elected  president  of  the  convention  over  Colonel  C.  H.  Simonton, 
leader  of  the  conservatives — the  "watch  and  wait"  party — ^by  a  vote  of 
80  to  66. 

Col.  J.  S.  Cothran  introduced  the  following  resolution:  "That  the 
sense  of  this  convention  be  ascertained  as  to  whether  in  the  approach- 
ing campaign  the  nominations  for  State  officers,  when  made,  shall 
be  straight-out  Democrats." 

Colonel  J.  H.  Rion  offered  the  following:  "That  it  is  inexpedient 
at  this  time  to  make  a  nomination  for  State  officers,  or  to  adopt  a  plat- 
form by  which  we  are  to  be  governed  as  far  as  the  same  relates  to 
State  officers." 

After  a  secret  session,  lasting  nearly  all  day,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  State  officers. 

General  Butlfer  then  nominated  his  old  cavalry  leader  on  many 
a  battlefield  of  the  War  of  Secession,  General  Wade  Hampton,  who 
withdrew  from  the  convention  after  making  a  short  address,  asking 
the  delegates  to  consider  the  matter  carefully  and  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  there  were  many  others  better  qualified  to  assume  the 
nomination  than  himself.  He  concluded  with  these  rin^ng  words: 
"There  are  men  in  the  State  in  whose  eyes  I  possess  disqualifications 
of  which  I  cannot  dispossess  myself,  and  would  not  if  I  could.  I 
mean  my  army  record.  That  record  is  the  record  of  sixty  thousand 
Confederate  soldiers  of  this  State,  and  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  I  would  be  saying  that  which  is  not  true.  All  the  offices 
in  the  world  might  perish  before  I  would  say  so.  I  beg  you,  gentle- 
men, to  consider  those  things  carefully  before  you  decide  upon  your 
action.  *  *  *  In  conclusion,  I  call  upon  you  to  remember  that  I 
have  not  advised,  nor  counselled  you  in  this  matter.  I  have  simply 
told  you,  honestly,  and  frankly  my  opinion,  and  come  weal  or  woe,  I 
promise  that  I  shall  stand  by  you  to  the  last." 

After  General  Hampton  had  withdrawn  from  the  hall,  General 
John  Bratton  and  Former  Governor  J.  L.  Manning  were  nominated  for 
the  head  of  the  ticket,  but  in  each  case  the  gentleman  named  at  once 
arose  and  declined  to  be  voted  for,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  for 
Hampton  and  no  one  else.  Wade  Hampton  was  thereupon  nominated 
by  acclamation.  The  balance  of  the  ticket  placed  in  nomination  was 
as  follows:  Lieutenant  governor,  W.  D.  Simpson  of  Laurens;  secre- 
tary of  state.  R.  M.  Sims,  of  York;  attorney  general,  James  Con- 
ner, of  Charleston;  superintendent  of  education,  Hugh  S.  Thompson, 
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of  Richland ;  comptroller  general,  Johnson  Hagood,  of  Barnwell ;  treas- 
urer, S.  L.  Leaphart,  of  Richland;  adjutant  general,  E.  W.  Moise  of 
Sumter. 

Nominees  for  Presidential  electors  were  elected  and  the  followiiig 
nominations  were  made  for  congressman:  First  District,  J.  S.  Ridi- 
ardson;  Second,  M.  P.  0'G)nnor;  Third,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken;  Fourth, 
John  H.  Evins;  Fifth,  G.  D.  Tillman. 

Hampton  Accepts  the  Nomination 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Hampton  then  came 
in,  conducting  him  to  the  president's  desk.  He  spoke  briefly  but  with  in- 
tense feeling,  thanking  the  men  who  had  called  upon  him  to  lead  "in 
this  hour  of  gloom  and  peril,"  and  concluding  as  follows:  "I  shall 
be  the  governor  of  the  whole  people,  knowing  no  party,  making  no 
vindictive  discriminations,  holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  firm  and 
impartial  hand,  seeing,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  the  laws  are  enforced 
with  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  protecting  all  classes  alike,  and  de- 
voting every  effort  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  honest  government." 

"At  this  time/'  says  Edward  L.  Wells,  "Hampton  was  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year,  as  vigorous  in  body  and  mind  as  ever,  and  as  impressive 
and  attractive  in  person." 

The  enthusiasm  could  not  be  suppressed  conscious  as  were  all  the 
members  of  that  notable  gathering  of  the  magnitude  and  danger  of 
the  task  they  had  undertaken. 

The  Democratic  Platform 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  declared  acceptance  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments  "in  perfect  good 
faith."  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  National  Democratic  platform 
promulgated  by  the  St.  Louis  convention,  which  had  recently  nomi- 
nated Tilden  and  Hendricks,  as  president  and  vice-president.  Reform 
in  the  State  was  demanded;  and  "it  is  evident  that  substantial  and 
lasting  reform  is  impossible  within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  partv 
of  this  State."  The  platform  continued :  "We  charge  that  party  witn 
arraying  race  against  race,  creating  disturbances  and  fomenting  diffi- 
culties; with  prostituting  the  elective  franchises,  tampering  with  the 
ballot  box  and  holding  unfair  and  fraudulent  elections;  with  having 
accumulated  an  enormous  debt,  mismanaged  the  finances  and  injured 
the  credit  of  the  State;  with  levying  exorbitant  taxes  and  squander- 
ing them  when  collected,  thus  wringing  from  the  toil  and  livelihood  of 
the  honest  poor  man  of  the  State  a  large  per  centum  of  his  hard  earn- 
ings without  giving  in  return  any  compensation  therefor,  and  having 
hopelessly  involved  in  debt  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  State; 
its  management  of  our  penal  and  charitable  institutions  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace.  *  *  *  It  has  created  a  multiplicity  of  unnecessary 
and  useless  offices  complicated  in  their  systems  and  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive. And  to  crown  its  disgraceful  rule  it  has  attempted  to  elevate 
to  the  bench  two  most  cornipt  and  degraded  men.  ♦  *  *  We  do 
not  charge  this  condition  of  things,  which  every  patriot  must  deeply 
deplore,  upon  the  masses  of  the  party,  but  upon  their  leaders,  who 
have  made  such  false  use  of  their  confidence  and  trust;  for  it  is  our 
firm  conviction  that  all  the  people  of  the  State,  of  both  races,  desire 
peace  and  prosperity.  We,  therefore,  call  upon  our  fellow  citizens, 
irrespective  of  race  or  past  party  affiliation,  to  join  with  us  in  restoring 
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•  the  good  name  of  our  State,  and  in  elevating  it  to  a  place  of  dignity 
and  character  among  the  commonwealths  of  this  great  country. 

"We  discountenance  all  disturbances  of  the  peace  of  the  State,  and 
denounce  all  instigators  and  promoters  thereof;  and  earnestly  call 
upon  all  of  our  fellow  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  lines,  to  exercise 
forbearance  and  cultivate  good  will;  and  if  the  government  of  the 
State  is  committed  to  our  control,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  protect  the 
person,  rights  and  property  of  all  its  people,  and  to  speedily  bring 
to  summary  justice  any  who  dare  violate  them.  We  desire  a  fair, 
peaceful  election,  appealing  to  the  reason,  and  not  the  passions,  of  the 
people,  and  demand  of  the  Republican  party  a  fair  showing  in  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  of  election.  We  demand  a  fair  elec- 
tion and  a  fair  count." 

"Hurrah  for  Hampton'^ 

Hampton's  devoted  biographer.  Wells,  declares  with  truth,  that  no 
sooner  was  the  news  of  the  action  of  the  convention  known,  than  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  took  the  place  of  hesitancy  or  doubt.  "It  was  as 
if  a  blast  of  fresh  air  had  rushed  down  from  Hampton's  mountain 
home  among  the  Appalachians,  and  blown  to  sea  the  malaria  of  the 
swamps  and  the  fetid  air  of  the  coast  towns.  The  name  of  Hampton 
was  on  every  tongue,  joy  in  all  hearts.  The  men  cheered,  the  women 
cheered,  the  children  cheered.  *  *  *  Absolute  confidence  in  victory 
had  come  to  them,  and  determination  to  achieve  it  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. By  common  conviction  he  became  at  once  their  leader  for 
life  or  death,  such  as  he  had  been  formerly  to  the  men  in  Virginia."  * 

Republican   Party  in   Confusion 

As  early  as  April,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  split  among  the 
Republicans,  the  radicals  of  the  Moses  regime  being  led  by  Senator 
John  J.  Patterson,  Judge  R.  B.  Carpenter  and  Robert  B'.  Elliott.  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  was  supported  by  the  conservatives  of  his  party, 
who,  under  his  leadership,  had  attempted  a  certain  modicum  of  reform 
within  their  own  organization.  The  convention  to  elect  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  met  in  Columbia  and  remained 
in  session  April  12th  and  13th.  and  through  the  night  of  the  latter  into 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  The  discussions  merged  into  personal  en- 
counters and  almost  riots,  the  opposition  to  the  governor  being  led 
chiefly  by  Judge  Carpenter.  Finally,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
the  crucial  test  of  strength  came  between  the  factions  on  the  vote 
for  delegate-at-large,  and  Governor  Chamberlain  was  elected  over 
John  J.  Patterson,  by  89  to  32.  Between  that  convention  and  the  one 
held  in  September  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers,  Governor 
Chamberlain  canvassed  several  of  the  up-counties,  such  as  York, 
Abbeville,  Lancaster  and  Newberry,  and  although  he  had  opposition 
in  his  own  party,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  pedulum  was  swing- 
ing toward  the  conservatives  and  that  he  would  have  no  serious  oppo- 
sition in  the  Republican  ranks. 

But  the  opposition  being  organized  under  the  Hampton  banner  was 
of  an  altogether  diflFerent  type.  Democratic  clubs  had  been  every- 
where organized  and  partially  armed  and  there  were  also  rifle  and 
sabre  clubs,  to  offset  the  negro  militia  and  other  armed  forces,  actual 
and  potential,  known  to  be  controlled  by  the  Republican  administra- 


♦  "Hampton  and  Reconstruction." — Edward  L.  Wells. 
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tion.  The  members  of  the  Democratic  clubs  wore  red  shirts,  and  all 
their  speakers  were  escorted  to  their  destinations  in  military  style  and 
given  protection.  The  regular  canvass  opened  at  Anderson  on  Sep- 
tember 2d,  and  General  Hampton  spoke  there  and  afterward  in  every 
county  in  South  Carolina,  the  final  rally  being  at  Columbia  on  Novem- 
ber 4th.  The  '*red  shirts"  were  with  him  everywhere,  their  lurid  gar- 
ments home-made  and  indicating  that  the  Democratic  campaign  was. 
supported  not  only  by  the  men,  but  their  wives,  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts. 

Republicans  Nominate  State  Officeks 

Then  came  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  September  13-15, 
1876,  which  included  among  the  delegates  W.  J.  Whippcr,  and  R.  B. 
Elliott,  the  governor's  most  bitter  opponent,  and  T.  C.  Dunn,  a  rival 
for  the  governorship,  who  had  been  most  outspoken  in  criticism  of 
Chamberlain  and  his  policy.  On  the  second  day  of  the  conven- 
tion the  platform  was  adopted.  According  to  the  usual  custom  it 
pledged  itself  to  the  national  platform  adopted  at  Cincinnati  and  to 
the  support  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler;  indorsed  the  administration  of 
President  Grant;  denied  the  charge  that  the  party  in  the  State  was 
interfering  with  the  action  of  negroes  who  wished  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket;  pledged  itself  to  reform  in  all  particulars;  modification 
of  the  veto  power  of  the  governor;  lifting  of  the  burdens  of  taxation 
from  the  agricultural  interests;  pledged  its  support  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  provide  a  permanent  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools;  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  no  session  to 
exceed  seventy  days ;  reduction  of  the  public  printing  to  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  present  appropriation;  economy  in  all  departments;  re- 
ducing the  number  of  trial  justices  and  placing  them  on  a  moderate 
salary  basis ;  recommending  to  the  president  a  general  amnesty  to 
violators  of  the  revenue  laws  in  the  up-country;  charging  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  opposition  to  the  Reconstruction  amendments  and  all 
efforts  made  at  Reconstruction  and  reiterating  their  reliance  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  at  noon  of  the  second  day,  the 
convention  wrangled  for  many  hours  over  the  renomination  of  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain.  The  colored  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Elliott,  led  the  attack  upon  the  governor,  and  made  the  last 
speech  in  opposition  to  him.  To  all  such  verbal  assaults.  Chamberlain 
replied  in  detail,  and  finally  carried  the  convention  by  a  vote  of  88  to 
35,  31  of  the  latter  being  cast  for  T.  C.  Dunn. 

In  accepting  the  nomination,  the  governor  stated  that  he  consid- 
ered it  as  significant  of  the  desire  of  the  Republican  party  "for  a 
more  complete  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  present 
condition  of  our  public  affairs.*'  He  then  went  on  to  show  what  little 
had  been  done,  and  trusted  that  the  Legislature  would  co-operate  with 
him,  adding:  "If  I  am  not  mistaken,  therefore,  in  my  interpretation 
of  your  purpose  in  selecting  me.  I  am  certainly  justified  in  calling  upon 
you  in  all  your  subsequent  nominations  to  select  those  who  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  reform."  etc.  His  prediction  was  far  from  justified 
in  the  nominations  which  followed:  Lieutenant  governor,  Richard 
H.  Cleaves ;  secretary  of  state.  Henry  E.  Hayne ;  comptroller  gneneral 
T.  C.  Dunn;  state  treasurer.  F.  L.  Cardozo;  attorney  general,  R.  B. 
Elliott :  superintendent  of  education,  John  B.  Tolbert ;  adjutant  gen- 
eral.  Tames  Kenned  v. 
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A  few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Republican  convention, 
as  told  in  Allen's  ''Chamberlain's  Administration,"  The  News  and 
Courier  f<M*nially  called  upon  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  view  of  the 
action  of  the  convention  m  giving  sanction  and  honor  to  Elliott,  to 
redeem  his  profession  of  devotion  to  a  reform  policy  by  withdrawing 
from  the  Republican  State  ticket  and  giving  support  to  the  candidates 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  State  officers. 

In  spite  of  more  than  one  unquestioned  "blot  on  the  'scutcheon" 
during  his  political  career,  had  Governor  Chamberlain  heeded  that 
advice  his  name  would  be  an  honored  one  in  the  history  of  South 
Carolina,  and  he  would  be  remembered  today  only  for  the  good  he  did 
and  sought  to  do. 

Great  Mistake  of  a  Time  Server 

It  was  within  the  governor's  power  to  have  dictated  the  nomination 
of  those  who  should  be  his  associates  on  the  ticket,  and  as  the  cam- 
paign progressed  he  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  attempting  to 
unite  the  party  by  allowing  such  men  as  Elliott  and  Dunn,  whom  he 
knew  all  too  well,  to  serve  on  the  same  ticket  with  him.  After  his 
career  and  his  influence  for  good  in  South  Carolina  had  been  ended, 
he  saw  his  mistake  both  from  a  moral  and  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  wrote  of  it  to  his  friend, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  "Your  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  "writes  the 
governor;  "and  I  am  not  only  overthrown,  but  as  a  consequence  Lam 
now  a  citizen  of  New  York.  *  *  *  First,  then,  my  defeat  was 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  which  surrounded 
me.  I  mean  here  exactly  that  the  uneducated  negro  was  too  weak, 
no  matter  what  his  numbers,  to  cope  with  the  whites.  We  had  lost, 
too,  the  sympathy  of  the  North,  in  some  large  measure,  though  we 
never  deserved  it  so  certainly  as  in  1876  in  South  Carolina.  *  *  * 
Yet  I  must  close  with  a  remark  which  may  surprise  you.  It  is  this: 
I  made  a  grave  mistake  in  that  I  did  nof  refuse  to  run  on  a  ticket  with 
R.  B.  Elliott.  I  saw  it  then,  but  not  so  clearly  as  now.  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  excuses,  or  tends  to  excuse,  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
overthrown  us.  What  I  mean  is  that  Elliott's  bare  presence  on  the 
ticket  justly  gave  offense  to  some  honest  men  of  both  races.  He  had 
opposed  me  brutally,  especially  in  the  nominating  convention.  Unable 
to  defeat  me,  he  determined  to  foist  himself  on  the  ticket  with  me  to 
cover  his  defeat.  I  saw  at  once  the  bearing,  in  part,  of  this,  and  I  took 
the  resolution,  unknown  to  any  friends,  to  walk  into  the  convention 
and  throw  up  my  nomination  and  avow  that  I  did  it  because  I  would 
not  run  on  a  ticket  with  Elliott.  I  knew  it  would  resulj  in  putting  him 
off  the  ticket.  I  had  actually  risen  in  my  office  to  go  into  the  hall  for 
this  purpose  when  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  my 
most  devoted  colored  supporters,  who  came  to  congratulate  me  on  the 
surrender  of  Elliott  in  seeking  to  stand  on  a  ticket  with  me!  I  was 
disarmed  of  my  purpose  and  relinquished  it.  It  was  a  mistake. 
Whether  it  affected  the  result  which  has  now  come  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  ought  to  have  made  Elliott's  withdrawal  the  condition  of  my 
acceptance.    This  incident  is  now  known  to  only  you  and  me." 

Campaign  Riots  and  Murders 

The   campaign,   if   it   showed   anything  in   general,   indicated   an 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  discuss  with  their  political 
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opponents  the  issues  of  the  day  and  State,*  but  a  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  antagonism  between  the  two  races  encouraged  and  often  incited  by 
the  radicals  of  the  party  in  power.  To  mention  a  few  of  the  disturlh- 
ances  as  indicating  the  causes  for  them :  A  week  before  the  Republi- 
can convention  met  and  about  ten  days  after  President  Grant  had 
promised  United  States  troops  to  the  governor,  if  necessary — that  is, 
on  September  6th — Republican  negroes  in  Charleston  attacked  two 
Hampton  negroes  who  had  addressed  a  Democratic  negro  club,  and  as 
they  were  being  escorted  to  their  homes  by  a  number  of  armcxl  white 
men,  shooting  occurred  on  both  sides.  For  a  time,  Charleston  was  in 
possession  of  a  negro  mob,  and  before  order  was  restored,  one  of  the 
whites  was  mortally  wounded  and  seven  severely  wounded.  Five 
colored  men,  three  of  them  being  of  the  police  force,  were  also 
wounded. 

On  September  isth,  a  posse  of  white  men  who  had  been  sent  by 
a  constable  of  Aiken  County  to  arrest  a  negro  implicated  in  the  rob- 
bery of  a  citizen's  house,  were  ambushed  by  a  party  of  negroes  and 
fired  upon,  one  of  the  white  men  being  wounded.  Near  Silverton, 
five  miles  distant,  two  white  men  were  attacked  by  negroes,  and  one 
of  them,  John  Williams,  killed.     Various  buildings  were  also  burned 

The  Ellenton  Riots 

Naturally,  the  whites  feared  a  negro  uprising,  especially  as  the 
blacTcs  had  gathered  in  force  near  Ellenton,  where  they  had  torn  up  a 
section  of  the  railroad  track  and  wrecked  a  train.  About  two  hundred 
white  men,  under  Colonel  A.  P.  Butler  and  Captain  George  W.  Croft, 
charged  the  gathering  of  blacks  posted  at  the  wreck,  killed  one  of 
them  and  dispersed  the  others.  The  negroes  then  retired  to  Ellenton, 
where  they  were  reen  forced  by  a  company  from  Barnwell.  They  had 
divided  into  two  parties  when  the  white  force  arrived  and  departed  to 
ambush  the .  expected  reenf orcements  from  Barnwell.  At  Rouse's 
bridge  some  of  Colonel  Butler's  scouts  were  ambushed,  but  the  negroes 
were  dispersed  and  three  killed.  The  Barnwell  whites  were  also  am- 
bushed and  the  white  sheriff,  Patterson,  was  severely  wounded.  Soon 
afterward  the  advance  guard  was  attacked  by  another  party  of  negroes 
and  Robert  Williams  was  killed  and  three  other  whites  wounded.  The 
negroes  then  took  to  the  swamp,  leaving  their  captain,  Coker,  a  pris- 
oner. It  is  said  that  he  was  afterward  killed,  with  two  other  negroes, 
at  Ellenton.  The  Barnwell  men  killed  seven  negroes  on  the  march 
to  that  place,  where  the  people  were  terror-stricken. 

Says  John  S.  Reynolds  in  his  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina," 
taking  up  the  matter  from  this  point:  "The  whites  were  preparing 
to  charge  the  negroes  in  the  swamp,  when  a  company  of  United  States 
infantry  (sent  on  the  demand  of  Governor  Chamberlain)  appeared  on 
the  scene.  It  was  agreed  that  the  whites  and  the  negroes  at  once  dis- 
perse. The  whites  retired  first,  and  the  colored  men  promptly  followed 
their  example.  The  Ellenton  trouble  had  lasted  three  days.  The  total 
of  casualties  was  as  follows:  Whites,  two  killed,  eight  wounded; 
negroes,  fifteen  killed,  two  wounded." 


*  There  was  a  long  correspondence  in  October,  between  A.  C.  HaskeU, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  and  Robert  B.  Elliott,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  Republican  party,  as  to 
arranging  joint  discussions  between  General  Hampton  and  Governor  Chamber- 
lain, particularly,  but  as  the  Republicans  proposed  a  complete  disorganization 
of  the  programme  already  laid  down  by  the  Democrats,  no  formal  agreement 
was  made. 
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Edward  L.  Wells,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  Ellenton  riots,  de- 
clares that  they  "bear  the  marks  of  preparation,  and  not  of  accident. 
The  provocation  given  the  white  population  was  of  the  character 
known  to»be  sure  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  the  instantaneous  as- 
sembling of  hundreds  of  armed  negroes,  concentrated  and  ready  for 
action,  proved  previous  arrangement.  So  does  the  prompt  taking  of 
affidavits  and  the  political  capital  obtained  from  them,  and  the  call 
for  troops."  * 

• 

White  Men  Murdered  at  Cainhoy 

The  affair  at  Cainhoy,  a  village  a  few  miles  by  water  from  Charles- 
ton, on  October  17th,  was  far  more  fatal  to  the  whites  than  the  negroes. 
The  Democratic  committee  having  the  meeting  and  joint  discussion 
there  in  charge  had  chartered  a  steamer  by  which  to  convey  the 
speakers  and  audience — conservative  and  radicals — thither.  To  pre- 
vent any  serious  clash,  it  was  agreed  that  no  rifles  should  be  carried, 
but  the  blacks  of  the  neighborhood  hid  their  guns  in  a  near-by  swamp 
and  old  house,  and  while  the  speaking  was  under  way  started  a  riot, 
evidently  by  pre-arrangement.  The  negroes  ran  for  their  guns,  and 
under  cover  of  the  thicket  opened  fire  upon  the  whites,  killing  six  and 
wounding  sixteen.  So  far  as  is  known  only  one  negro  was  killed, 
some  of  the  whites  fortunately  having  pocket  pistols.  The  whites 
then  retreated  slowly  to  their  boat  about  three  miles  away  and  re- 
turned to  Charleston.  Several  aged  white  men  had  also  taken  refuge 
in  a  brick  house  adjoining  the  church.  Their  refuge  was  attacked 
by  the  negro  militia,  the  windows  broken  in  and,  as  the  occupants 
started  to  join  the  other  whites  falling  back  to  the  steamer,  one  of 
their  number,  William  E.  Simmons,  was  captured,  beaten  to  death 
and  his  lifeless  body  riddled  with  buckshot.  A  force  of  white  men, 
adequately  armed,  but  still  small  in  comparison  with  the  negroes  who 
could  be  mustered  against  them,  were  soon  on  their  way  that  night  from 
Charleston  to  protect  the  whites  at  Cainhoy.  Governor  Chamber- 
lain sent  United  States  troops  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  where  they  re- 
mained for  several  days  after  the  election,  but  meanwhile  made  no 
effort  to  arrest  the  murderers. 

The  radicals  attempted  to  make  political  capital  out  of  this  pre- 
arranged slaughter  of  unarmed  men  and  after  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, "Honest  John**  Patterson  said,  "That  Cainhoy  massacre  was 
a  godsend  to  us.  We  could  not  have  carried  Charleston  County  with- 
out it." 

In  October,  attacks  were  also  made  on  white  Democrats  near  Edge- 
field, at  which  one  man  was  killed,  and  there  was  a  manifest  determi- 
nation among  the  colored  Republicans  of  Charleston  County  that  the 
Democrats  of  their  race  should  train  with  them.  Not  a  few  Hampton 
meetings  at  Beaufort,  and  other  portions  of  the  State,  had  to  be  ad- 
journed because  of  the  violent  interference  of  negro  Republicans. 

Governor  Declares  Martial  Law 

On  the  7th  of  that  month.  Governor  Chamberlain  issued  a  procla- 
mation aeainst  "unlawful  obstructions,  combinations  and  assemblages 
of  persons  in  the  counties  of  Aiken  and  Barnwell,"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  commanding  all  rifle  clubs  and  other  military  organizations  not 

*  The  unpublished  memoir  on  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,  by  the 
late  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  of  Barnwell,  would  doubtless  give  the  most  reliable 
data  regarding  the  Ellenton  Riots. 
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recognized  by  the  State  to  disband  within  three  days  from  the  date  of 
his  proclamation. 

A  number  of  these  very  clubs  armed  and  equipped  had  paraded  in 
Charleston  on  June  28th,  the  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  Governor  Chamberlain  had  then  complimented  them  as  part  of  the 
"citizen-soldiery"  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee  forcibly  protested 
against  such  action,  as  the  counties  then  were  quiet  and  peaceful,  and 
charged  that  the  entire  tenor  and  purpose  of  his  proclamation  was  to 
place  the  State  under  martial  law,  under  United  States  troops  and 
under  strict  control  of  the  Republican  party.  Telegrams  were  also 
sent  from  the  judges  who  had  jurisdiction  over  three  quarters  of  the 
State,  including  the  territory  specified  by  the  governor  as  lawless,  by 
which  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  organized  resistance  to  officers 
of  the  law  except  by  Republican  negroes.  In  fact,  after  the  Charles- 
ton riot,  Governor  Chamberlain  had  himself  stated :  ''The  most  trust- 
worthy information  seems  to  fix  the  chief  responsibility  for  causing 
the  riot  upon  the  Republicans." 

Despite  all  the  testimony  to  the  contrary,  however,  Governor 
Chamberlain  issued  another  proclamation  two  days  after  that  which 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  Aiken  and  Barnwell  counties,  in  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  the  country  "to  prove  a  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
State,  produced  by  the  Democratic  party,  more  disgraceful  than  any 
statement  yet  made  by  me,  and,"  he  added,  "I  shall  not  stay  my  hand 
until  punishment  overtakes  its  guilty  authors." 

Governor  Upheld  by  the  PREsroENT 

On  the  17th  of  October,  President  Grant  issued  his  proclamation 
sustaining  the  governor  in  all  his  views  and  statements,  and  support- 
ing his  proclamation  by  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was  not  then  in  session  and  could 
not  be  convened  in  time  to  meet  "the  present  emergency;"  for,  said 
the  president,  in  the  first  clause  of  his  proclamation : 

"It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  me  that  insurrection  and  do- 
mestic  violence  exist  in  several  counties  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  that  certain  combinations  of  men.  against  law,  exist  in  many 
counties  of  said  State,  known  as  'rifle  clubs,'  who  ride  up  and  down 
by  (lay  and  night  in  arms,  murdering  some  peaceable  citizens  and  in- 
timidatincr  others,  which  combinations,  though  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  the  State,  cannot  be  controlled  or  surpressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice." 

As  to  these  terrible  rifle  clubs,  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law — 
some  of  the  very  weapons  which  their  members  carried  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  State,  and  their  existence,  their  parades  and  their  drills, 
bad  been  open,  above-board  and  allowed  without  interference  by  the 
State  authorities.  But  they  were  now  interfering  with  Renublican 
success  in  the  State,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to  rid  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  menace.  So  President  Grant  spoke  grimly,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  proclamation  the  secretarj'  of  war  orderd  General  W.  T. 
Sherman,  the  head  of  the  United  States  army,  to  order  General  Ruger 
to  station  all  the  troops  available  in  the  Military  Division  of  the  At- 
lantic in  such  localities  "that  they  may  be  most  speedily  and  effectually 
used  in  case  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States." 

Thereupon  General  Hampton  sent  telegrams  to  General  Johnson 


♦  Reynolds's  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina.' 
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Hagood,  of  Barnwell,  and  to  Captain  George  W.  Croft,  of  Aiken, 
who  were  in  charge  of  Democratic  matters  at  these  centers  of  the 
Chamberlain-Grant  rebellion,  urginc;  the  people,  through  them,  "to 
submit  peaceably  to  martial  law."  Hampton  sent  the  same  advice  to 
General  M.  C.  Butler,  also  at  Aiken. 

The  proclamations,  both  gubernatorial  and  presidential,  followed 
by  wholesale  arrests  of  white  citizens  in  Aiken  and  Barnwell  counties 
charged  with  violations  of  the  Enforcement  act,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  some  5,000  United  States  troops  within  the  State  and  chiefly 
distributed  among  the  county  seats — ^all  tended  to  solidify  the  white 
vote,  as  a  whole,  against  Governor  Chamberlain.  It  is  claimed  by 
Reynolds,  that  not  more  than  i,ooo  white  men  voted  for  him. 

Rifle  Clubs  Disbanded 

Unjust  though  the  proclamations  were,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  State  Democracy  the  rifle  clubs  discontinued  their 
public  drills  and  parades  and,  as  organizations,  ceased  to  exist.  Such 
action  was  under  protest,  as  formally  announced  in  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  State  issued  by  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Commit- 
tee, on  October  i8th.  The  salient  portion  of  the  address  is  this :  *'We 
advise  and  command,  so  far  as  our  authority  goes,  that  every  such  'rifle 
club'  against  which  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  are  aimed,  be  forthwith  disbanded,  and  that  the  members  thereof 
be  held  in  future  only  by  those  ties  of  humanity  which  bind  all  good 
men  together ;  that  the  name  of  the  club  be  abandoned  and  the  officers 
cease  to  exercise  their  powers.  This  is  said  with  the  express  declara- 
tion that  these  clubs  are  not  associated  with  or  subject  to  our  political 
control. 

"We  repeat  that  we  speak  without  disrespect  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  acts  upon  the  statements  made  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  this  State.  But  we  say  it  that  we  ma^  show  our  unwillingness 
to  obey  without  committing  an  untruth  agamst  ourselves  by  seeming 
to  acknowledge  that  of  which  we  are  not  guilty. 

*'We  are  not  engaged  in  'unlawful  and  insurrectionary  proceed- 
ings.' We  cannot  'disperse,'  because  we  are  not  gathered  together. 
We  cannot  'retire  peaceably  to  our  abodes,'  because  we  are  in  our 
homes  in  peace,  disturbed  alone  by  the  political  agitations  created  by 
the  Governor  and  his  minions. 

"But  we  resignedly — and  cheerfully  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty — suspend  the  exercise  of  our  individual  and  private  rights  in 
order  to  prevent  evil  to  the  whole  people." 

An  Orderly  Election 

On  October  26th.  religious  services  were  held  throughout  the 
State  praying  to  God  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  from  evil  rule. 
The  last  "Hampton  meeting"  was  held  on  November  4th,  and  November 
7th,  the  day  of  the  election,  passed  without  bloodshed.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  most  of  the  intimidation  of  colored  Democrats  was  in  the 
lower  counties,  especially  Charleston.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
election  passed  off  quietly.  The  election  machinery  was  practically  in  the 
control  of  the  Republicans — two  of  the  three  managers  at  each  polling 
place  being  of  their  party.  At  each  poll  there  were  two  Federal  Super- 
visors one  from  each  political  party.  At  many  county  seats  and  at 
some  other  points  there  were  United  States  troops,  but  as  their 
officers  strictly  obeyed  the  orders  given  them  not  to  act  except  to  pre- 
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serve  the  peace  there  was  never  any  occasion  for  any  of  them  to  leave 
camp.  The  men  apparently  had  orders  to  remain  in  camp  during  the 
entire  day ;  for  none  of  them  was  seen  elsewhere.   . 

"The  white  Democrats  worked  with  great  activity  during  the  entire 
day — ^their  energies  directed  to  having  all  their  colored  recruits  vote 
without  molestation  from  any  source  and  to  making  votes  among 
negroes  who  had  hitherto  persisted  in  calling  themselves  Republicans. 
Efforts  among  the  colored  men  were  centered  on  the  State  and  county 
tickets.  Many  colored  Republicans  voted  for  Hayes  and  Hampton — 
this  accounting  for  the  fact  that  whilst  Hampton  w(hi  the  Republicans 
got  in  their  electoral  ticket."  * 

The  "Face^'  of  the  Returns 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  returns  showed  a  sure  majority 
for  Hampton  and  Hayes.  The  figures  then  indicated  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  elected  their  governor  by  a  majority  of  2,974,  but  within  die 
following  week  these  figures  gradually  dwindled  until  by  the  17th 
Hampton's  majority  was  reported  to  be  1,323,  and  the  omcial  count 
changed  that  figure  very  slightly.  The  Republican  electors  had  a 
majority  of  more  than  1,100. 

On  the  face  of  the  returns,  the  Democrats  appeared  to  have  elected 
their  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attocney  general  and  comptroller 
general,  while  the  Republicans  had  elected  the  treasurer,  superintend- 
ent of  education  and  adjutant  general.  The  Democrats  had  elected  two 
congressmen  and  the  Republicans,  four.  The  new  House  should  or- 
ganize with  64  Democrats  and  60  Republicans;  the  Senate,  with  15 
Democrats  and  18  Republicans.  On  jomt  ballot,  the  Democrats  would 
have  a  majority  of  one  vote.  One-half  of  the  senators  held  over.  It 
seemed  like  a  Democratic  victory — and  it  was — ^but  there  were  to  be 
many  legislative  and  judicial  contests,  and  physical  contentions  which 
almost  verged  upon  civil  warfare,  before  justice  prevailed.  The 
triumph  of  the  State  Democracy  was  the  more  complete  and  far-reach- 
ing in  its  results,  as  it  was  earned  through  many  trials  of  self-control 
and  forbearance.  Even  Washington  was  impressed  and  finally  won 
by  its  high-minded  attitude. 

Republicans  Override  the  Popular  Verdict 

In  the  face  of  the  returns,  the  Republican  machine  immediately 
proceeded  to  ignore  the  will  of  the  people  and  substitute  its  own. 
"Under  the  law,"  the  three  commissioners  of  election  (appointed  by 
the  governor)  were  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  election  and  transmit  all  returns  and  other  papers  relating 
to  the  election  to  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  which,  in  the  1876 
election,  comprised  the  secretary  of  State,  treasurer,  comptroller  gen- 
eral, attorney  general  and  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  all  active 
partisans  of  Chamberlain,  and  three  of  them  candidates  for  re-election. 
The  latter  body  was  required  to  meet  on  or  before  November  loth  to 
finally  canvass  the  election  returns.  What  chance  had  the  Democrats 
with  such  a  close  communion  of  the  two  bodies  which  were  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  the  election? 

Democratic  Counties  Contested 

Under  the  provision  of  the  State  constitution  which  states  that 
**each  house  shall  judge  of  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members"  the  Republicans  contested  the  election  in  Edgefield, 

♦Reynolds'  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina." 
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Laurens  and  Barnwell  counties,  in  which  no  votes  were  cast  for  Cham- 
berlain and  more  than  S,ocx)  for  Hampton.  Should  the  Board  of 
State  Canvassers  assume  to  pass  upon  the  returns  of  the  local  boards 
of  canvassers,  throw  them  out  and  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the 
Republican  candidates  for  the  Legislature  in  the  contested  counties, 
not  onl^  would  the  entire  Democratic  State  ticket  be  beaten,  but  the 
Republicans  would  control  the  Legislature.  The  Board  disclaimed  any 
such  purpose ;  declared  that  it  did  not  purpose  to  canvass  the  returns 
for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  but  that  it  had  a  right  to  hear 
protests  as  to  the  election  of  president,  vice-president  and  members 
of  Congress ;  thereupon,  the  Democratic  protestants  on  November  14th 
began  proceedings  before  the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  object  being 
"to  confine  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  the  Statutes  conferred — ^to  compel  them  to  do  the  minis- 
terial acts  therein  commanded  and  to  restrain  them  from  exercising 
any  judicial  function  whatever." 

Republican  State  Board  Defies  Supreme  Court 

On  November  22d,  the  court  ordered  the  Board  of  State  Canvas- 
sers to  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  State  the  certified  statements  which 
it  had  made  to  the  court,  on  the  previous  day,  as  to  the  majorities  for 
the  various  officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  the  proper 
records  of  such  elections  and  transmit  a  notice  of  such  election  to  the 
successful  candidates.  The  Board  was  granted  delay  by  the  court  to 
canvass  the  returns  for  presidential  and  vice-presidential  electors, 
wherein  the  Democrats  had  claimed  many  errors  and  irregularities.  In 
a  secret  session  held  on  the  day  that  the  Supreme  Court  directed  the 
Board  to  certify  to  the  election  of  the  various  State  jfficers  (except 
as  to  governor  and  lieutenant-governor)  as  indicated  on  the  face 
of  the  returns,  it  corrected  alleged  clerical  errors  (in  the  face  of  its 
pledge  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  would  not  do  so)  made  in  the 
votes  cast  for  T.  C.  Dunn,  comptroller  general,  and  John  R.  Tolbert, 
superintendent  of  education,  and  so  manipulated  the  figures  as  to  show 
their  election.  Further,  the  Board  ignored  the  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  certify  to  all  the  returns,  by  p>assing  over  entirely  the  counties 
of  Edgefield  and  Laurens.  The  Board  proceeded  to  declare  elected 
all  the  Republican  candidates  for  State  offices  (except  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor)  and  then  at  midday  adjourned  sine  die. 

Federal  Court  Overrules  State  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  rightly  adjudged  the  Board  in  contempt,  and 
on  November  25th  each  of  its  members  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $1,500  and  committed  to  the  county  jail,  to  await  the  further  pleas- 
ure of  that  judicial  body.  The  governor  approved  the  course  of  the 
State  Board,  and  intimated  that  the  Federal  Court  would  also  support 
it.  In  that  prediction,  he  was  correct;  for  on  November  27,  1876, 
the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  brought  their  case  before  Judge  Bond, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  then  sitting  in  Columbia,  who  ruled 
that  said  body  was  required  by  law  to  complete  its  labors  as  a  can- 
vassing board  by  the  22d  of  November;  and  that  it  did  so,  as  to  presi- 
dential and  vicepresidential  electors,  congressmen  and  State  officers; 
and  that  the  orders  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  committing  the  pe- 
titioners to  jail  "were  an  attempt  by  unlawful  means  to  induce  peti- 
tioners as  a  Board  of  State  Canvassers  to  violate  and  refuse  to  comply 
with  their  duty  and  the  laws  regulating  the  same."     Therefore,  the 
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prisoners  were  discharged,  being  in  jail  contrary  to  Section  5111  of 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  that  "it  is  competent  (in 
the  words  of  Judge  Bond)  for  a  Federal  Court  to  issue  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  in  favor  of  persons  imprisoned  for  contempt  by  a  State 
court,"  etc. 

Soldiers  Posted  in  the  State  House 

The  case  of  the  representatives  from  Edgefield  and  Laurens 
counties  had  not  been  adjudicated  or  definitely  decided  (in  the  minds 
of  the  Democrats)  and  the  convening  of  the  Legislature  on  November 
28th  was  anticipated  with  interest,  not  unmixed  with  apprehensioo. 
The  feeling  of  dread  was  increased  when  the  newspapers  of  the  2j6i 
brought  the  news  that  Governor  Chamberlain  had,  on  the  day  before, 
applied  to  President  Grant  for  United  States  troops  to  be  posted  at 
the  State  House,  and  that  the  latter  had  directed  his  secretary  of  war 
to  order  General  Thomas  H.  Ruger  or  Colonel  H.  M.  Black,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  United  States  soldiers  at  the  advice  of  the  governor.  At 
midnight  of  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Chamber- 
lain directed  General  Ruger  to  distribute  a  company  of  United  States 
troops  in  the  State  House.  The  majority  of  them  were  stationed  on 
the  upper  floor  about  midway  between  the  two  legislative  halls,  with 
a  sentinel  at  each  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. Two  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  door  of  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  was  similarly  guarded. 

Republicans  Organize  the  House 

When  the  Legislature  was  ready  to  convene  at  noon  of  November 
28th.  the  fifty-nine  Republican  members  who  held  certificates  from  the 
Republican  secretary  of  State  and  who  had  passed  the  Republican 
officials  guarding  the  doors,  in  co-operation  with  the  soldier  sentinel 
proceeded  to  organize  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  in  their  membership  were  not  included  the  eight 
representatives  from  Edgefield  and  Laurens  counties.  The  Republi- 
cans elected  E.  \V.  M.  ^Iackey,  speaker,  and  A.  O.  Jones,  clerk. 

Xot  long  afterward,  the  Democratic-members-elect,  sixty-four,  with 
the  Edgefield  and  Laurens  delegations  in  the  advance,  approached  the 
hall  of  the  House  and  when  the  head  of  the  procession  had  reached 
the  door  the  Edgefield  members  presented  to  John  B.  Dennis  (a  Cham- 
berlain partisan,  who  had  been  placed  there  to  examine  the  credentials 
of  those  asking  admission)  the  State  Canvassers'  report  certifying  to 
their  election  by  a  majority  vote.  Dennis,  with  a  soldier  on  either  sicje. 
refused  to  recognize  their  credentials  or  to  allow  them  to  enter,  and 
the  Democratic  members  retired.  Shortly  afterward.  General  Hamp- 
ton and  Colonel  A.  C.  Haskell  were  refused  admission  even  to  enter 
the  hall  as  spectators.    The  fight  of  the  Dual  Government  was  on. 

Before  leaving  the  upper  hall  of  the  State  House  on  November  28th, 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  issued  a  protest  against  the 
forcible  exclusion  from  the  State  House  of  all  except  Republican 
jxirtisans,  and  the  refusal  to  recognize  certificates  of  election  issued 
under  the  seal  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  "It  is  our  purpose." 
added  the  protest,  **to  oflfer  no  resistance  to  this  armed  intervention, 
but  to  make  our  solemn  apjx^al  to  the  American  people  without  dis- 
tinction of  party."  . 

After  dispersing  a  threatening  crowd  in  front  of  the  State  House, 
at   the   request   of   Chamberlain,   sent  by  a   Eederal   officer.   General 
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Hampton  retired  and  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  assembled 
in  Carolina  Hall,  near  the  county  courthouse,  and  organized  by  electing 
William  H.  Wallace  as  speaker,  John  T.  Sloan,  Sr.,  as  clerk,  and 
John  D.  Browne  as  sergeant-at-arms.  Immediately  after  these  elec- 
tions two  colored  Republicans  left  the  Mackey  organization  and  joined 
the  Wallace  body.  Two  days  later  Thomas  Hamilton  and  J.  S. 
Bridges  were  sworn  in.  Two  other  negro  members,  John  Gibson  and 
Daniel  Bird,  were  also  received,  but  very  soon  afterward  joined  the 
Mackey  House.  Excluding  the  Edgefield  and  Laurens  delegations 
the  number  of  members  now  in  the  Wallace  House  was  a  majority 
of  those  holding  certificates  of  the  secretary  of  state  issued  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Republican  House  resolved  to  unseat  the 
Democratic  members-elect  from  Abbeville,  Aiken  and  Barnwell 
counties,  in  which  the  returns  had  shown  that  Chamberlain  had  not  re- 
ceived a  vote.     The  Republican  claimants  were  thereupon  sworn  in. 

Indicative  of  the  recklessness  of  the  Republicans  was  the  swearing- 
in  of  a  negro  calling  himself  Silas  Cave.  When  a  few  days  later  the 
genuine  Silas  Cave  appeared,  he  too  was  solemnly  sworn  in. 

The  Senate  Organized 

The  Senate  had  also  met  promptly  at  noon,  and  at  roll  call  the 
names  of  the  members  from  Edgefield  and  Laurens  were  omitted.  S. 
A.  Swails  (colored)  was  elected  president  pro  tem.  and  Josephus 
Woodruff,  clerk.  The  usual  message  was  sent  to  the  House,  the  Demo- 
cratic senators  objecting  and  protesting  against  the  recognition  of  the 
Mackey  House  of  Representatives.  They  said,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
protest  entered  in  the  Senate  Journal,  "We  have  seen  this  body  of 
partisans,  *  ♦  ♦  claiming  to  organize  the  House,  but  without  a 
quorum,  in  violation  of  law,  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  troops.'' 

John  R.  Cochran,  an  independent  Republican,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing protest :  "As  senator,  I  do  solemnly  protest  against  any  further 
communication  with  the  House  of  Representatives  sitting  in  the 
farther  end  of  this  building  until  it  be  ascertained  whether  or  not 
the  said  body  is  composed  of  a  lawful  quorum,  as  well  as  the  causes 
preventing  the  same." 

But  Chamberlain  had  been  formally  recognized  by  the  president 
as  the  legal  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  signed  himself  as  such 
in  making  his  reassuring  report  to  Washington  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  of  November  28,  1876. 

The  Lawful  Housk  and  "thk  Rtmp'*  Clash 

Relying  upon  General  Ruger*s  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
further  military  interference  with  the  Legislature,  on  the  morning 
of  November  30th,  the  members  of  the  lawful  House  left  Carolina 
Hall  and  marched  to  the  State  House,  bearing  their  certificates  of 
election.  They  passed  the  doorkeepers  and  United  States  sentinels 
and  entered  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  body.  Gen- 
eral Hampton,  however,  was  debarred  entrance  by  Mackey's  sergeant- 
at-arms.  Speaker  Wallace  was  occupying  the  chair  and  the  other 
Democratic  members  were  in  their  seats  when  the  Republican  repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  Mackey,  appeared.  Apparently  they  had  not 
heard  of  General  Ruger's  change  of  mind. 

Mackey  ascended  the  stand  and  demanded  of  General  Wallace  that 
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he  leave  the  chair.  Both  claimed  to  be  the  regular  speakers  and  each 
ordered  his  sergeant-at-arms  to  enforce  his  order  that  the  other  retire. 
Those  officials  stepped  forward  and  ascended  the  stand  and  Demo- 
crats aad  Republicans  crowded  around  their  speakers.  For  a  time,  it 
seemed  certain  that  bloodshed  could  not  be  averted,  but  the  danger 
point  was  passed,  and  for  three  days  the  curious  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  two  called  legislative  bodies  sitting  in  the  same  hall,  each 
denying  the  legality  or  authority  of  the  other. 

Neither  house  would  adjourn,  and  there  was  a  continuous  session 
day  and  night.  The  negro  legislators,  all  of  them  good  trenchermen, 
finally  became  exceedingly  hungry,  and  the  all-night  session  appeared 
no  longer  a  huge  joke  to  them.  What  added  to  their  misery  was  the 
sight  of  well-filled  lunch-baskets  of  the  Democratic  members  across 
the  aisle  of  the  House. 

The  Democrats,  whose  sense  of  justice  had  been  so  outraged,  were 
somewhat  placated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops 
from  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  Representatives.  But  soon,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Democrats,  "the  mailed  hand"  was  again  outstretched  to 
obstruct  a  legal  and  assist  an  illegal  assembly.  Speaker  Wallace  was 
informed  by  a  staflf  officer  of  General  Ruger  that  the  Edgefield  and 
Laurens  delegations  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  State 
House  after  12  M.  of  December  2d.  Thereupon  General  J.  B.  Gordon, 
United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  Wade  Hampton  and  A.  C 
Haskell,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Ruger  asking  an  explanation  of 
the  message  to  Speaker  Wallace  regarding  the  Edgefield  and  Laurens 
members;  all  of  this  in  violation  of  his  (General  Ruger's)  repeated 
representations  that  his  instructions  as  to  the  posting  of  troops  had 
been  misunderstood  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  decide  as  to  **the 
legality  of  any  man's  seat  or  upon  his  right  to  enter  the  hall."  These 
representative  Southern  leaders  and  gentlemen  concluded  their  scath- 
ing epistle  to  General  Ruger  as  follows:  "Let  the  American  people 
behold  the  spectacle  of  a  brigadier  general  of  the  army,  seated  by  the 
side  of  Governor  Chamberlnin  in  a  room  in  the  State  House,  issuing 
his  orders  to  a  legislative  body  peacefullv  assembled  in  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  commonwealths  of  this  l)nion.'* 

On  the  following  day,  General  Rueer  explained  to  "General  W.  T. 
Sherman,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,"  that  he  had  intended  "no  inter- 
ference with  the  organization  of  the  House  from  the  first;"  that  he 
had  previously  informed  Governor  Chnmberlain  that  his  action  would 
be  confined  to  preserving  the  peace,  though  while  the  soldiers  were 
present  "persons  claiming  the  right  of  entrance  under  certificate  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  refused  admission." 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  on  December  ist,  2d  and  3d  were 
inconsequential.  Both  bodies  remained  in  the  hall  day  and  night,  but 
there  was  neither  excitement,  nor  any  sign  of  disturbance,  although 
each  conducted  its  own  proceedings  as  if  the  other  did  not  exist. 

Democrats  Again  Withdraw  to  Carolina  Hall 

On  December  3d  (Sunday),  the  Democrats  were  said  to  have  dis- 
covered evidence  that  the  RepuWicans  had  oreanized  a  band  of  negroes 
from  Charleston,  known  as  the  Hunkidori  Club,  to  eject  the  Edgefield 
and  Laurens  members  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  Telegrams 
were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  State  for  protection  and  by  Mon- 
day some  five  thousand  well  armed  white  men  were  in  readiness  to 
meet  any  attempt  to  forcibly  eject  the  members  of  the  counties  men- 
tioned.    In  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Speaker  Wallace  arose  and  ad- 
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dressed  the  House  to  the  effect  that  he  was  aware  of  the  plan  to  eject 
the  Democratic  members  from  Edgefield  and  Laurens,  and  that  the 
armed  force  designed  to  put  it  in  execution  was  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  Governor  Chamberlain.  While  he  denied  the  right  of  the 
governor  and  the  State,  backed  by  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  and  election  returns  of  members 
of  the  Legislature,  to  prevent  a  collision  upon  the  floor  in  which  lives 
might  be  lost,  "the  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  House  should  with- 
draw from  this  hall.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  legality  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  it  should  sit  in  this  hall.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires that  the  General  Assembly  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  Columbia, 
and,  with  a  view  to  giving  emphasis  to  the  reasons  for  our  with- 
drawal, I  desire  to  repeat  that  while  we  claim  and  insist  upon  our 
legal  rights,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,  preventing  violence 
and  preventing  bloodshed,  we  will  repair  to  another  hall  and  exercise 
the  proper  functions  that  appertain  to  this  body.'* 

Supreme  Court  Sustains  the  Wallace  House 

The  returns  of  the  vote  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  were 
in  the  hands  of  Speaker  Mackey  who  had  received  them  from  the 
Republican  secretary  of  state,  but  on  December  6th  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  decided  that  General  Wallace  was  the  legal  speaker 
and  as  such  was  entitled  to  their  possession.  Notwithstanding  which, 
in  response  to  inquiries  made  to  him  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Democratic  House,  General  Ruger  stated  that  he  should  carry  out 
the  orders  of  those  then  in  possession  of  the  State  House  even  to  the 
point  of  refusing  them  admission.  But  the  decision  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  was  considered  of  far  more  importance  than  the  dictum 
of  General  Ruger  who  was  but  a  reflection  of  Chamberlain  and  Grant. 

Usurping  Governor  Inaugurated 

On  the  day  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  handed 
down  (December  5,  1876)  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Cochran  of  Anderson  excepted)  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  House,  and 
the  two  bodies  declared  (having  rejected  the  votes  of  Edgefield  and 
Laurens  counties)  that  D.  H.  Chamberlain  was  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina  over  Wade  Hampton  by  a  vote  of  86,216  to  83,071, 
and  that  Richard  H.  Cleaves  had  been  chosen  lieutenant-governor  over 
William  D.  Simpson  by  a  vote  of  86,620  to  82,251.  On  December  7th, 
the  day  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  had  been  rendered,  the 
usurping  Legislature  assembled,  in  joint  session,  to  inaugurate  the 
head  of  the  Republican  State  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  address  was  strong  in  literary  form,  but 
charged  the  Democrats  with  the  very  acts  of  violence,  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  constitution  and  create  disorder  for  political  advantage, 
which,  in  the  light  of  these  days  and  after  developments,  have  been 
proven  against  the  Republican  regime.  But  he  was  evidently  uneasy 
over  the  faction  in  his  own  party  at  the  North  who  "stand  coldly  by 
and  practically  say  that  the  peace  of  political  servitude  is  better  than 
the  abuses  and  disquiet  which  newly  acquired  freedom  has  brought." 
He  also  made  this  statement,  which  General  Hampton  at  once  pro- 
nounced false :  "The  gentleman  who  was  my  opponent  for  this  office 
in  the  late  election  has  recently  declared,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
that  he  held  not  only  the  peace  of  this  city  and  State,  but  my  life  in 
his  hands.     I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement.     Neither  the 
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public  peace,  nor  the  life  of  any  man  who  now  opposes  the  consum- 
mation of  this  policy  of  fraud  and  violence  is  safe  from  the  assaults  of 
those  who  have  enforced  that  policy." 

After  branding  the  statement  as  "infamously  false,"  General 
Hampton  adds :  "I,  by  my  unwearied  exertions,  have  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  this  State,  and  I  have  thus  contributed  to  shield 
from  popular  indignation  one  who  has  proved  himself  a  disgrace  to  his 
rank  and  a  traitor  to  his  trust.  His  conscience  may  make  him  tremble, 
but  neither  I  nor  the  men  with  whom  I  act  countenance  the  hand  of 
the  assassin." 

Following  Mr.  Chamberlain's  inaugural  address,  he  was  sworn  into 
office,  with  the  other  Republicans  on  the  State  ticket.  The  white  people 
generally  considered  the  inauguration  of  the  Republican  candidates 
as  a  bold  usurpation  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  the  Democratic  leaders, 
headed  by  General  Hampton,  counseled  moderation  and  patience,  al- 
though the  legally  elected  governor  in  a  speech  on  the  evening  of  the 
political  outrage  declared:  "The  people  have  elected  me  governor 
and,  by  the  Eternal  God,  J  will  be  Governor,  or  we  shall  have  a  mili- 
tary governor." 

The  Legal  Returns 

Early  in  December,  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress  came 
to  Columbia  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  State  in  connection  with 
the  late  election,  and  doubtless  their  reports  somewhat  clarified  the 
situation  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Republican  administration.  On 
the  loth  of  the  month.  Governor  Hampton  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
Simpson  were  inaugurated  in  front  of  Carolina  Hall,  the  certified 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  state  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  election  (including  Edgefield  and  Laurens) 
showing  the  following :  Wade  Hampton,  92,261  and  D.  H.  Chamber- 
lain, 91,127 — Hampton's  majority,  1,134;  William  D.  Simpson,  91.689, 
and  R.  Howell  Gleaves,  91,150 — Simpson's  majority,  539. 

Governor  Hampton  s  Inaugural  Address 

In  his  inaugural  address,  the  Governor-elect  reviewed  the  entire 
situation  and  the  events  which  had  led  up  to  it.  Among  his  conclud- 
ing remarks  were  these:  '*A  great  task  is  before  the  conservative 
party  of  this  State.  They  entered  on  this  contest  with  a  platform  so 
broad,  so  strong,  so  liberal,  that  every  honest  citizen  could  stand  upon 
it.  They  recognized  and  accepted  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
in  good  faith;  they  pledged  themselves  to  work  reform  and  to  estab- 
lish good  government ;  they  promised  to  keep  up  an  efficient  system 
of  public  education ;  and  they  declared  solemnly  that  all  citizens  of 
South  Carolina,  of  both  races  and  both  parties,  should  be  regarded 
as  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  all  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
every  political  right  now  possessed  by  them. 

"To  the  faithful  observance  of  these  pledges  we  stand  committed, 
and  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  conservative  party,  hold  myself 
bound  by  every  distate  of  honor  and  good  faith,  to  use  every  effort  to 
have  these  pledges  redeemed  fully  and  honestly.  It  is  due  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  to  the  colored  people  of  the  State  that  wise,  just  and 
liberal  measures  should  prevail  in  our  legislation.  We  owe  much  of 
our  late  success  to  these  colored  voters  who  were  brave  enough  to  rise 
above  the  prejudice  of  race  and  honest  enough  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  party  in  their  determination  to  save  the  State.     To  those 
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who,  misled  by  their  fears,  their  ignorance,  or  by  evil  counseling, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  appeals,  we  should  not  be  vindictive  but 
magnanimous.  Let  us  show  to  all  of  them  that  the  true  interests  of 
both  races  can  best  be  secured  by  cultivating  peace  and  promoting  pros- 
perity among  all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens." 

General  Hampton  then  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  oath  was  thereupon  ad- 
ministered by  Circuit  Judge  T.  J.  Mackey.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Simpson  was  then  sworn  in  according  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment. 

"And  then,"  says  Edward  L.  Wells,  "the  welkin  rang  with  the 
shouts  of  thousands.  Men  and  women  almost  tumbled  over  one 
another  to  get  a  hand-shake  of  their  chief."  Hampton  was  induced  to 
seat  himself  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  his  devoted  followers,  **like 
boys  once  more  caught  it  up  on  their  shoulders  and  marched  with 
him  thus  enthroned  to  his  hotel,  accompanied  by  the  tramp  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  and  the  mad  cheers  of  men,  the  air  vibrating  with  the 
music  of  women's  voices  mingled  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
ringing  of  church  bells." 

"The  Funeral  of  Negro  Rule" 

In  contrast  with  this  enthusiastic  tribute  of  his  people  to  Hampton, 
Wells  thus  graphically  describes  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Cham- 
berlain on  December  5th:  "The  hall  was  strictly  guarded,  the  public 
carefully  excluded,  and  there  amid  the  black  faces  of  the  'rump  parlia- 
ment,' with  a  sprinkling  of  the  paled,  anxious  countenances  of  carpet- 
baggers, the  solemn  farce  was  quietly  enacted  surreptitiously.  It  re- 
sembled a  funeral.  It  was  a  funeral ;  the  funeral  of  negro  rtile,  crime 
and  humbug.  A  correspondent  of  a  northern  newspaper,  who  was 
there,  tells  how  he  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  twenty-five  rifles  stacked 
by  the  door  of  the  governor's  private  rdom,  and  how  sentinels  paced 
corridors  and  passageways." 

On  December  i8th,  eight  days  after  he  was  inaugurated,  Governor 
Hampton  made  a  formal  demand  upon  "D.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.," 
to  deliver  to  him  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  place  him  in  possession  of 
the  State  House  and  turn  over  to  him  ever)rthing,  in  the  way  of 
public  records  and  papers,  pertaining  to  the  government  of  South 
Carolina.  As  expected,  this  demand  was  refused,  and  a  communica- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Governor  Simpson  to  the  Senate,  claiming  to  be, 
under  the  constitution,  president  ex-oflScio,  of  that  body,  was  smothered 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  it  was  referred. 

Hampton  Government  Supported  by  the  People 

In  brder  to  defray  certain  expenses  of  the  State  Government  (as 
a  regular  appropriation  bill  could  not  be  passed,  by  reason  of  the 
Republican  control  of  the  Senate),  the  legal  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  Governor  Hampton  to  raise  a  contribution  among  the  tax- 
papers  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  tax  last  paid. 

By  early  January  the  Governor  was  able  to  appoint  receivers  gen- 
erally for  the  taxes  to  be  voluntarily  paid,  which  were  sufficient  for 
all  purposes,  and  the  collecting  went  on  regularly.  Meantime  a  bank 
in  Charleston,  as  well  as  those  in  Columbia,  advanced  all  needed  funds. 
As  for  Chamberlain's  government,  it  could  raise  no  money;  its  credit 
was  gone,  and  many  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  the  Republican 
"Legislature"  were  in  sorry  plight,  and  looked  with  horror  upon  the 
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necessity  of  doing  some  honest  work;  "nothing  to  eat  but  what  they 
couJd  steal  from  one  another,  and,  what  was  worse,  no  whiskey  to 
drink,  where  oceans  had  been  wont  to  flow."  * 

Governor  Hampton  was  also  universally  supported  in  all  his 
measures  by  the  circuit  judges  and  county  officials.  Although  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  recognized  Chamberlain,  the  voice  of  the 
conservative  North  was  voiced  by  the  Springfield  Republican,  which 
said :  "Either  Hampton  or  Ruger  was  governor,  for  Qiamberlain  cer- 
tainly was  not." 

Republican  Buys  Mock  Senatorship 

The  Republican  bodies,  on*  the  other  hand,  purported  to  pass  an  act 
levying  a  tax  of  thirteen  mills  for  the  support  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, but  the  county  treasurers  received  less  than  $i,ooo  in  answer 
to  this  "act."  The  Republicans  got  together  and  after  going  through 
the  form  of  voting,  in  "joint  assembly,"  declared  that  D.  T.  Corbin  had 
been  elected  United  States.  Senator  to  succeed  Thomas  J.  Robertson. 
Afterward,  several  Republicans  (including  Mackey)  claimed  that 
Corbin  had  induced  them  to  X'ote  for  him  on  his  promise  that  should 
he  be  elected  he  would  pay  over  $20,000  to  Treasurer  Cardozo  to  be 
distributed  among  them.  It  also  developed  later  that  Corbin  and  his 
partner  Stone  had  collected  royalties  due  the  State  for  phosphate  con- 
cessions and  mining,  which  were  used  as  a  bribery  fund;  but  when 
The  State  Su])reme  Court  affirmed  a  judgment  against  him  and  his 
partner  both  had  fled. 

After  voting  the  usual  gratuities  to  their  speaker,  clerk  and  colored 
chaplain,  the  so-called  Republican  Legislature  adjourned  on  December 
22,  1876.1 

Election  of  a  Real  Senator 

On  December  20th,  the  Democratic  senators  had  repaired  to 
Carolina  Hall  to  take  joint  action  with  the  House  over  the  selection  of 
a  United  States  senator.  The  result  of  the  ballot  was  the  selection  of 
General  M.  C.  Butler,  by  a  vote  of  64  out  of  a  total  of  79,  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4,  1877.  At  the  same  time  the  so-called  Repub- 
lican Legislature  selected  Corbin,  the  carpet  bagger,  as  its  representative 
in  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  ft  "As  the  United  States  Senate  at  that 
time  was  Republican  by  a  majority  of  one,  Butler's  election  was  gen- 
erally regarded  by  everybody  except  Butler  as  an  empty  compliment." 
When  the  deciding  vote  was  taken  "great  was  the  amazement 
when  Don  Cameron,  the  autocrat  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
machine,  announced  that  he  voted  for  Butler."  Patterson,  the  carpet- 
bag senator  from  South  Carolina,  a  Pennsylvanian  and  a  henchman 
of  Don  Cameron,  whom  Butler  had  often  branded  as  dishonest  and 
despicable,  also  voted  for  the  Democrat  and  former  Confederate  gen- 
eral, who  was  therefore  firmly  seated  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  "he  was  destined  to  serve  for  two  terms  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  to  his  State." 

Contributions  to  the  Legal  Government 

On  March  i,  1877,  General  Hagood,  "acting  comptroller  and  treas- 
urer" of  the  Hampton  Government,  published  a  statement  showing 
that  the  contributions  received  throughout  the  State  in  response  to  the 

*  '^Hampton  and  Reconstruction" :  Edward  L.  Wells. 

tThe   "Acts"  of  this  Chamberlain   Legislature   were   printed   in   pamphlet 
form.    It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  South  Carolina's  political  literature, 
tt James  Morris  Morgan:     "Recollections  of  a  Rebel  Reefer." 
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Governor's  appeal  aggregated  $i  19,432.41.  Charleston  had  contributed 
about  23  per  cent,  of  the  total,  $28,663.31.  Several  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  State,  such  as  the  penitentiary  and  the  lunatic  asylum, 
had  thus  been  relieved  of  conditions  which  were  little  short  of  des- 
perate. The  receipts  from  the  taxpayers  had  been  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  previous  year's  levy,  and  there  was  a  cash  balance  of 
$59,178.39  in  the  treasury  of  the  legal  government. 

Hampton  Again  Judicially  Sustained 

In  February  and  March,  there  was  a  long  judicial  contention  over 
the  legality  of  a  pardon  issued  by  Governor  Hampton  to  one  Tilda 


United  States  Sen.xtor  M.  C.  Butler 

Norris,  a  penitentiary  convict.  First,  the  associate  justices,  in  the 
absence  of  Chief  Justice  Moses,  granted  the  pardon,  thereby  recc^- 
nizing  Wade  Hampton  as  governor.  Then  Justice  Wright  reconsid- 
ered his  opinion,  having  been  denounced  by  his  race,  but  Justice  Wil- 
lard  held  to  his  original  opinion,  and,  in  the  absence  of  his  associate, 
discharged  the  prisoner. 

Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  issued  a  pardon  to  one  Peter  Smith,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  refused  to  honor  it.  The  case 
was  carried  to  the  Circuit  Court  and  finally  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  Hampton  was  again  adjudged  the  legal  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  However  the  test  was  made.  Wade  Hampton  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  legally  in  the  right. 
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Death  of  Chief  Justice  Moses 

The  illness  of  Chief  Justice  Moses,  which  had  prevented  his  attend- 
ance in  court  when  the  first  pardon  was  to  be  considered,  terminated 
fatally  on  March  6,  1877,  and,  although  his  record  was  oDcn  to  criti- 
cism he  was  considered  able,  keen,  deep  and  ready,  as  well  as  amiable 
and  singularly  devoid  of  resentment.  At  this  crisis,  his  loss  was  much 
regretted,  and,  as  an  individual,  his  death  was  deeply  deplored. 

Battle  Carried  to  Washington 

With  the  Chamberlain  "government"  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
State  House,  protected  by  United  States  troops,  and  the  real  State 
Government  functioning  at  Carolina  Hall,  the  battle  for  supremacy 
was  carried  to  Washington.  The  immediate  agents  there  of  the  rivil 
bodies  were  Senator  Patterson  for  the  Chamberlain  usurpation  and 
Senator  Robertson  for  the  Hampton  government.  The  latter  stated 
his  convictions  to  President  Grant  without  mincing  matters,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  would  not  support  Cham- 
berlain, "morally"  or  financially.  He  also  urged  in  the  Senate  the 
adoption  of  Senator  Gordon's  resolution,  recognizing  the  Hampton 
government  as  lawful,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  criticising  Republi- 
can rule  and  the  continued  employment  of  United  States  troops. 

On  December  29.  1876,  General  Gordon  presented  to  the  United 
States  Senate  the  memorial  of  Governor  Hampton,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Simpson,  Speaker  Wallace  and  sixty-eight  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Assembly,  fully  setting  forth  their  case  and 
asking  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  military  that  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  State  might  resume  their  functions.  At  the  same 
time  the  senator  oflPered  a  resolution  by  which  the  Senate  was  to  recog- 
nize the  Hampton  State  Government,  and  "that  every  assistance  neces- 
sary to  sustain  its  proper  and  lawful  authority  in  said  State  should  be 
given  by  the  United  States  when  properly  called  upon  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

On  the  T7th  of  January.  Senator  John  J.  Patterson  submitted  the 
counter-petition  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  associates,  reviewing 
the  election  and  events  growing  out  of  it  and  virtually  making  the 
same  claims  to  recognition  by  the  Senate  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  was  contained  in  the  Hampton  memorial. 

These  papers  were  all  referred  to  the  proper  committees,  and  no 
action  was  ever  taken  upon  them ;  but  their  presentation,  and  the 
speeches  of  their  various  sponsors,  served  to  throw  more  light  over 
South  Carolina  complications.        * 

While  the  contest  between  Hayes  and  Tilden  for  the  presidency 
was  in  progress.  Governor  Hampton  addressed  letters  to  both, 
settiujET  forth  the  claims  of  his  government,  so  that  whoever  should  be 
pronounced  the  legal  president  would  go  into  office  with  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  merits  of  the  Democratic  cnse.  It  was  a  simple  illus- 
tration of  his  thoroughness  and  foresight,  although  from  some  quarters 
he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  "flirting"  with  Hayes,  before  he  was 
pronounced  president.  After  Hayes  was  inaugurated.  Governor 
Hampton  wrote  him  another  letter,  epitomizing  the  status  of  South 
Carolina's  affairs  at  that  time  and  formally  requesting  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  Federal  troops  from  the  State  House.  The  letter 
was  presented  to  President  Hayes  bv  a  South  Carolina  committee  com- 
prising General  J.  B.  Kershaw,  Colonel  James  H.  Rion,  Former  Gov- 
ernor R.  K.  Scott,  Senator  Robertson  and  Judge  Mackey.     It  pro- 
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claimed  the  continued  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  Chamberlain 
faction  and  noted  the  support  of  the  Hampton  administration  not  only 
by  the  people,  but  by  the  courts. 

Then  came  the  presentments  of  the  Republicans  in  a  paper  signed 
by  Senator  John  J.  Patterson,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  and  D.  T.  Corbin. 
It  proposed  to  submit  the  entire  case  of  the  contestants  to  a  United 
States  commission,  of  which  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  should  be  a  member. 

Hampton's  "Monstrous  Conspiracy^' 

Not  long  after  Stanley  Matthews  suggested  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  as  a  step  toward  adjusting  matters  there  should  be  an  arrange- 
ment "which  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  Federal  arms 
to  support  either  government  and  leave  that  to  stand  which  is  able  to 
stand  by  itself."  To  this  suggestion  Chamberlain  replied  at  length, 
declaring:  "I  should  consign  myself  to  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  all  Repub- 
licans here,  who  know  the  situation  by  fearful  experience,  if  I  were  to 
accept  any  terms  or  do  any  act  which  could  result  in  the  success  of  the 
monstrous  conspiracy  against  law  and  humanity  which  the  Democracy 
of  this  State  embody  and  represent." 

On  March  23,  1877,  both  Qovernor  Hampton  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain received  letters  sent  by  President  Hayes  requesting  their  pres- 
ence in  Washington  to  discuss  and,  if  possible,  settle  the  matter  as  to 
"a  single  and  undisputed  State  Government  in  South  Carolina."  The 
two  arrived  in  Washington  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and 
within  the  following  few  days  both  Hampton  and  Chamberls^in  were 
received  by  the  president,  who  courteously  considered  their  state- 
ments. Mr.  Chamberlain  also  presented  a  long  letter,  which  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  held  April  2,  1877,  explaining  in  detail  why 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  retain  the  United  States  troops  and  his 
reasons  for  opposing  their  withdrawal.  Notwithstanding  which,  his 
case  was  deemed  weak,  and,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  controversy, 
it  was  determined  by  the  Cabinet  on  the  following  day  (April  3d)  that 
the  Federal  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  State  House  on 
April  loth. 

Governor  Hampton  in  Complete  Possession 

Governor  Hampton's  immediate  return  to  Columbia  was  followed 
by  a  grand  jubilee  which  extended  throughout  the  State.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  detail  the  official  steps  by  which  the  president's  order 
to  that  effect  was  accomplished,  at  high  noon  of  Tuesday,  April  10, 

1877. 

On  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  which  left  Chamber- 
lain helpless,  the  usurping  private  citizen  issued  a  long  paper  addressed 
to  the  Republicans  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  he  says:  "Today — 
April  10,  1877 — by  the  order  of  the  president  whom  your  votes  alone 
rescued  from  overwhelming  defeat,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  abondons  you,  deliberately  withdraws  from  you  its  support,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  lawful  Government  of  the  State  will  be 
speedily  overthrown." 

On  the  day  of  the  "evacuation"  of  the  State  House  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  response  to  a  communication  from 
Governor  Hampton,  informed  the  latter  that  he  was  ready  to  turn  the 
State  House  and  the  Government  over  to  him.  and  on  the  following 
day,  precisdy  at  noon,  tiie  transfer  was  formally  made  by  the  private 
secretaries  of  the  contestants. 
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Which  marks  the  fall  of  Chamberlain's  alleged  government — and 
the  substitution  of  the  Hampton  administration  for  the  Dual  Grovcni- 
ment. 

Dangerous,  But  Necessary  Expedients 

While  there  can  be  no' question  that  Governor  Hampton  carried  out 
most  faithfully  the  pledge  made  in  his  inaugural  address;  to  conduct 
the  government  for  the  true  interest  of  both  races,  and  saw  to  it  that 
"wise,  just  and  liberal  measures"  were  enacted  and  prevailed  during 
his  administration ;  yet  it  would  be  idle  to  claim  that  the  campaign  of 
1876  was  conducted  without  intimidation  of  many  ignorant  negroes, 
and  that  some  of  Hampton's  supporters  did  not  resort  to  meastires 
which  would  be  utterly  indefensible  in  a  State  having  a  reputable  and 
intelligent  electorate.  Senator  B.  R.  Tillman  did  not  hesitate,  in  after 
years,  to  justify  boldly  the  resort  in  1876  to  such  drastic  measures  to 
preserve  **the  civilization  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  of  the 
Roundhead  and  the  Huguenot." 

The  conditions  in  South  Carolina  during  the  Reconstruction  Era, 
and  the  character  of  the  measures  which  had  to  be  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  civilization  are  thus  described  in  the  following  forcible 
article  by  Thomas  Edmondston,  in  the  London  Times,  sometime  in 

"It  was  my  fortune  to  reside  for  some  little  time  in  South  Carolina 
while  that  evilly-treated  State  was  held  in  subjection  by  a  colored  Leg- 
islature, controlled  by  a  legion  of  Northern  carpet-baggers,  and  sup- 
ported by  Federal  troops,  contrary  to  the  plainest  terms  of  the  United 
States  constitution.  This  was  in  1873;  and  the  conditions  of  life  for 
the  white  population  were  becoming  so  utterly  unendurable  that  the 
alternative  presented  to  civilized  natives  of  the  State  was  to  regain 
possession  of  the  executive  and  legislative  government  or  to  quit  the 
country  in  a  body.  There  was  literally  no  other  course,  since  men 
who  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Huguenot  blood  inheriting  the  traditions 
of  freemen,  could  not  submit  to  live  and  suffer  under  a  government 
scarcely  differing  in  any  respect  from  that  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 
The  conflict  was  bitter,  but  victory  was  won — by  means  and  at  what 
cost  we  must  not  too  closely  inquire.    *    *    * 

"No  South  Carolinian  dreams  of  disputing  the  fact.  It  is  known 
to  all  and  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  And,  further,  every 
South  Carolinian  declares  that,  no  matter  how  much  in  theory  he  may 
disapprove  of  the  methods  employed,  the  end  sought — ^that  is  the  main- 
tenance of  white  supremacy — must  be  attained  at  any  cost  and  at 
every  hazard.  The  State  has  had  ten  years'  experience  of  negro  rule, 
and  every  white  man  in  it  will  die  rather  that  submit  to  the  horrors 
which  attend  a  recrudescence  of  the  same.    *    *    * 

**We  ought  to  wish  our  kinsmen  in  South  Carolina  all  good  speed 
in  their  efforts,  since  these  are  directed  toward  tru?  constitutionalism, 
and  not  to  its  reversal.  Moreover,  the  methods  of  which  we  have  ap- 
proved, in  dealing  with  the  electoral  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Colony,  cannot  from  our  own  point  of  view  be  very  far  wrong 
when  applied  in  far  milder  form  to  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

THE  HAMPTON,  SIMPSON,  JETER  AND  HAGOOD 

ADMINISTRATIONS 

While  the  question  of  the  result  of  the  election  for  president  of 
the  United  States  was  still  undecided  Governor  Hampton  addressed 
letters,  similarly  worded,  to  Governor  Tilden  and  to  Governor  Hayes, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  his  "inaugural  as  the  duly  elected  Governor  of 
South  Carolina."  He  thought  proper,  "in  view  of  the  inflammatory 
utterances  of  a  portion  of  the  public  press"  to  assure  both  of  those 
gentlemen  that  "although  the  people  in  South  Carolina  view  with 
grave  concern  the  present  critical  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  our  country, 
which  threatens  to  subject  to  an  extreme  test  the  republican  system  of 
government  itself,  it  is  their  firm  and  deliberate  purpose  to  condemn 
any  solution  of  the  existing -political  problem  that  involves  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  armed  force,  or  that  moves  through  any  channel  than  the 
Erescribed  forms  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  peaceful  agencies  of 
iw." 

Hampton  and  the  Tilden-Hayes  Imbroglio 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  who  knew  Hampton  to  imagine 
him  guilty  of  treachery,  and  yet,  as  Reynolds  says:  "The  fact  that 
Governor  Hampton  had  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  Hayes 
was  widely  noticed,  and  it  gave  rise  to  some  comment  calculated  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  governor  was  in  some  way  negotiating 
with  the  Republican  candidate  whose  followers  were  then  claiming 
that  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency." 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  give  evidence  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  statements  of  Hampton,  A.  C.  Haskell,  M.  C.  Butler, 
Manton  Marble,  the  friend  of  Governor  Tilden,  and  Paul  L.  Howarth, 
the  historian  of  the  Hayes-Tilden  disputed  presidential  election,  prove 
beyond  question  that  the  Hampton  party  had  not  by  a  quiet  "deal" 
virtually  thrown  the  Tilden  ticket  overboard.  Beyond  doubt  many 
Republicans  who  could  not  stomach  the  Chamberlain  .nominees,  had 
voted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  As  early  as  November  14th,  Smith  M. 
Weed  who  had  come  to  South  Carolina  in  the  interests  of  Tilden  had 
telegraphed  in  cipher  to  New  York :  "Best  I  can  figure,  Tilden  will 
be  2,600  behind  Hampton,  and  see  little  hope ;  shall  keep  up  appear- 
ances."* 

Watterson  Represents  South  Carolina 

Henry  Watterson,  a  devoted  follower  of  Tilden,  in  his  auto- 
biography,t  gives  a  detail  of  the  celebrated  "Wormley  Conference" 
which  casts  an  important  side  light  on  South  Carolina's  status  in  those 
fateful  times.  He  says :  "Just  before  the  appointed  hour  Gen.  M.  C. 
Butler  of  South  Carolina,  afterward  so  long  a  Senator  in  Congress, 
said  to  me :    'This  meeting  is  called  to  enable  Louisiana  to  make  terms 

*  Miscellaneous  Documents,  House  of  Representatives,  45th  Congress,  3d 
session. 

t  "Marse  Henry."    An  Autobiography  by  Henry  Watterson. 
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with  Hayes.  South  Carolina  is  as  deeply  concerned  as  Louisiana,  but 
we  have  nobody  to  represent  us  in  Congress  and  hence  have  not  been 
invited.  South  Carolina  puts  herself  in  your  hands  and  expects  you  to 
secure  for  her  whatever  terms  are  given  to  Ix>uisiana/    ♦    *     ♦ 

"Substantially  the  terms  had  been  agreed  upon  ^  *  *  that  is  the 
promise  that  if  Hayes  came  in  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  and  the 
people  of  Louisiana  be  left  free  to  set  their  house  in  order  to  suit  them- 
selves.   ♦    ♦    * 

"•Now  gentlemen/  said  I,  half  in  jest,  *I  am  here  to  represent 
South  Carolina ;  and  if  the  terms  given  to  Louisiana  are  not  equally 
applied  to  South  Carolina  I  become  a  filibuster  myself  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.' There  was  some  chaffing  as  to  what  right  I  had  there  and  how  I 
got  in,  when,  with  great  earnestness,  Governor  Dennison  ♦  ♦  ♦  pat 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said :  'As  a  matter  of  course  the  Southern 
policy  to  w^ich  Mr.  Hayes  has  here  pledged  himself  embraces  South 
Carolina  as  well  as  Louisiana.' 

"Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Evarts  concurred  warmly  in 
this,  and  immediately  after  we  separated  I  communicated  the  fact  to 
General  Butler.  *  *  *  No  one  doubted  my  fidelity  to  Mr.  Tilden, 
who  had  been  promptly  advised  of  all  that  passed  and  who  approved 
what  I  had  done." 

Governor  Hampton  called  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  in  special 
session  on  April  24,  1877,  and  proceeded  to  put  his  legislative  house  in 
order.  In  the  Senate,  there  was  some  show  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
the  Republicans.  Gleaves  yielded  the  place  of  lieutenant-governor  with 
poor  grace,  playing  the  Chamberlain  tune  by  claiming  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  "great  wrong."  He  concluded  his  address  to  the  Senate,  when  it 
was  announced  that  Lieutenant  Governor-elect  Simpson  was  present 
and  ready  to  assume  his  official  duties.  Thereupon  Swails  took  the 
chair  and  the  Republicans  made  a  last  feeble  attempt  to  retain  control  of 
the  Senate  by  insisting  that  the  oath  of  office  had  not  been  duly  ad- 
ministered to  Lieut.  Governor  "Simpson,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
had  been  administered  by  Judge  Mackey,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  the 
preceding  December,  at  the  inauguration  of  both  the  governor  and  the 
lieutenant  governor. 

Mr.  Simpson  the  Man  for  the  Place 

The  Republicans  had  certainly  selected  the  wrong  man  when  they 
attempted  to  browbeat  Mr.  Simpson,  for  he  cut  all  their  proceedings 
short  by  announcing  from  the  chair  in  a  clear,  ringing  voice :  "I  desire 
to  announce  that  I  have  already  taken  the  requisite  oath  and  have  been 
duly  qualified  as  lieutenant  governor  of  the  State,  and  I  cannot  consent 
to  take  the  oath  a  second  time.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
take  this  ground,  but  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State  I  am  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate,  to  which  position  I  have  been  duly  elected 
and  qualified."  A  few  minutes  later,  the  Republicans  proposed  a  delay 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  by  an  adjournment.  Whereupon,  in 
firm  tones,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  spoke  again:  "I  would  ask  the 
Senate  in  courtesy  to  me  not  to  press  upon  me  the  unpleasantness  of 
this  position.  I  fully  thought  that  it  was  understood  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  the  oath  again,  and  in  view  of  this  position  I  ask  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senate.  And  I  will  add,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  can  compel  me  to  take  that  oath  a  second  time." 
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That  settled  that  matter.   It  was  final,  and  the  Republicans  subsided 
on  that  point. 

Then  commenced  the  struggle  to  seat  the  Democratic  senators-elect 
from  Edgefield,  Barnwell,  Abbeville  and  Laurens,  who  had  been  ousted 
by  the  Republicans  that  they  might  retain  control  of  the  upper  house. 
After  a  prolonged  fight,  dunng  which  the  Republicans  interposed  dila- 
tory motions  of  every  description,  Mr.  Simpson  succeeded  in  admin- 
istering the  oath  of  ofijce  to  the  legally  elected  senators,  and  from  that 
moment  the  work  of  the  Senate  moved  smoothly. 

The  Bogus  House  Discipuned 

The  house — the  Mackey  body — which  had  been  more  offensively 
arrogant,  was  justly  disciplined,  and  each  member  was  required  to 
apologize  and  "purge  himself  of  his  contempt."  Two  or  three  refused 
and  were  never  admitted,  while  the  specially  aggravating  case  of  the 
Charleston  delegation  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  careful 
investigation.  Subsequently,  the  investigators  reported  that  the  prev- 
alence of  fraud  and  violence  in  that  county  had  prevented  any  fair 
or  lawful  election,  and  all  the  Mackey  representatives  were  excluded. 

During  this  and  the  following  session,  A.  J.  Willard  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  Henry  Mclver,  of 
Chesterfield,  and  Col.  A.  C.  Haskell,  associate  justices — the  latter,  in 
place  of  J.  J.  Wright,  who  had  resigned  under  charges  of  official  mis- 
conduct. 

The  following  circuit  judges  were  also  elected:  First  circuit,  B.  C. 
Pressley,  Charleston;  Second,*  A.  P.  Aldrich,  Barnwell;  Third,  A.  J. 
Shaw,  Sumter  (reelected);  Fourth,  J.  H.  Hudson,  Marlboro;  Fifth, 
Gen.  J.  B.  Kershaw;  Sixth,  Thomas  J.  Mackey,/Chester  (reelected) ; 
Seventh,  William  H.  Wallace;  Eighth,  Thomas  Thomson,  Abbeville. 

Other  minor  offices  were  filled.  There  were  several  resignations 
among  the  Republican  senators  and  representatives,  their  successors, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  being  Democrats.  The  overturning  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Government,  as  a  result  of  its  "abandonment  by  the  National 
Administration,"  was  swift  and  complete.  The  people  willed  it  and 
there  was  hardly  a  ripple  of  protest. 

What  Became  of  the  Radicals 

And  those  who  had  figured  so  disgracefully  in  State  affairs  for  a 
number  of  years  either  fled  from  the  field  of  their  crimes  and  corrup- 
tions or  sunk  out  of  sight,  "unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung."  Men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  Senate,  which  at  first  showed  an  inclination 
to  rebel.  Its  leaders  probably  had  a  cool  second  thought.  Edward  L. 
Wells  in  his  "Hampton  and  Reconstruction"  has  this  enlightening  para- 
graph :  "It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 
the  House,  but  not  in  the  Senate.  The  Radicals  in  the  latter  body  met 
in  a  somewhat  defiant  mood,  thinking  to  have  things  their  own  way.  But 
in  this  they  found  themselves  mistaken.  There  were  so  many  members 
against  whom  criminal  prosecutions  could  be  instituted  that  they  were 


♦At  the  fall  term  of  the  circuit  court  in  Barnwell  in  1867  Judge  Aldrich 
had  adjourned  the  court,  rather  than  obey  the  order  of  General  Canby  of  the 
Second  Military  District.  He  said:  ''Gentlemen  of  the  juries,  for  the  present 
farewell ;  but  if  God  spares  my  life,  I  will  yet  preside  m  this  court,  a  South 
Carolina  judge  whose  ermine  is  unstained.  »  ♦  ♦  Mr.  Sheriff,  let  the  court 
stand  adjourned  while  the  voice  of  justice  is  stifled!*' 
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sufficiently  weeded  out.  It  was  discovered,  among  other  things,  from 
evidence  of  record  in  some  of  the  public  offices,  that  Cleaves,  Whitte- 
niore,  Nash  and  Woodruff  had  purchased  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  champagne,  brandy,  whiskey  and  cigars  for  their  private  use  de- 
livered at  their  homes  and  paid  for  them  with  warrants  signed  by 
Woodruff,  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  Cleaves,  lieutenant-governor.  In 
one  instance  over  $5,000  had  been  paid  out  in  this  way  and  chaiged 
on  the  books  as  'stationery.'  Cleaves  had  been  lieutenant-governor 
from  1874  to  1876,  as  a  'reformer,'  and  had  claimed  to  have  been  re- 
elected in  the  last  election.  He  was  a  weak-looking,  meerschaum  col- 
ored mulatto.  Whittemore,  a  congressman  expelled  from  Washington 
for  cadet-peddling,  was  now  the  chairman  of  several  Senate  com- 
mittees, a  most  sanctimonious  fellow  in  whose  mouth  butter  would 
not  melt,  with  the  manner  of  a  'preacher,'  very  deprecatory  apd  mild. 
It  also  came  out  now  that  he  had  pocketed  some  money  assigned  him 
for  the  purchase  of  portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Sumner  intended  for  the 
Capitol.  So  he  fled  without  more  ado,  as  did  the  others  soon  after- 
ward. It  seems  that  'though  on  pleasure  bent,'  they  'had  a  frugal 
mind,'  for  they  conducted  barrooms  and  brothels  for  their  own  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  State."  *  *  *  One  of  these  'statesmen' — ^Tim 
Hurley — used  to  say  that  he  never  saw  a  lamp-post  but  his  neck  com- 
menced to  hurt  him.  He  is  probably  the  only  carpet-bagger  who  de- 
parting with  the  others,  *  *  *  left  behind  him  anything  of  value 
to  the  community ;  he  left  some  fair  jokes.  *  *  *  In  early  January, 
1877,  he  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Charleston  County  for 
corruption,  fraud,  and  official  misconduct  as  county  treasurer,  and 
ejected  on  February  2d.    He  was  one  of  the  Hayes  electors." 

Reynolds  adds  the  following  as  to  the  later  days  and  years  of  these 
notorious  men :  "Many  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  both  races  quitted 
South  Carolina  almost  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  troops 
from  the  State  House.  Mr.  Chamberlain  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York.  Cardozo  and  Elliott  became  department  clerks  in 
Washington.  Whipper  nominally  practiced  law  in  Beaufort.  Purvis 
at  last  accounts  held  a  Government  position  in  Charleston — being  a 
hanger-on  in  the  United  States  marshal's  office.  Corbin  spent  some  time 
in  Washington — his  after  career  being  unknown  to  the  writer.  Ran- 
sier  became  a  day  laborer  under  the  city  government  in  Charleston. 
Whittemore,  Hoge  and  Neagle  promptly  left  the  State,  and  were  no 
more  heard  of.  Cleaves  remained  a  while  in  Beaufort,  but  soon  fled 
the  State  to  escape. prosecution.  Nash  gave  up  some  of  his  property 
to  the  State,  to  escape  the  penitentiary,  and  was  generally  despised 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Smalls  remained  in  Beaufort — shaving 
first  been  pardoned  of  his  criminal  offense.  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  left  the 
State,  wandered  about  Northern  cities  and  became  both  a  vagrant  and 
a  criminal.  Swails,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  driven  out  of 
Williamsburg  by  the  white  people  of  that  county.  All  the  Republican 
politicians  who  remained  in  South  Carolina  soon  sank  into  actual  ob- 
scurity or  harmless  inactivity." 

Governor  Hampton's  Recommendations 

Having  reorganized  the  Legislature  and  again  set  its  machinery  in 
motion.  Governor  Hampton  congratulated  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  return  of  peace,  and  then  considered  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State.  Notwithstanding  it  was  deplorable,  he  urged  that  the  State  debt 
])e  not  repudiated.  He  recommended  the  support  of  free  schools,  under 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  and  various  measures  of  re- 
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lief  for  over-burdened  tax-payers.  In  connection  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  public  education,  he  also  earnestly  urged  the  Legislature  to  pay 
the  claims  of  teachers  and  University  professors  which  had  accumu- 
lated under  the  Radical  misrule. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  number  of  acts  of  broad  usefulness.  For 
instance,  a  stock  law  was  enacted  by  which  cattle  pastures  were  re- 
quired to  be  fenced,  thus  keeping  the  livestock  within  the  inclosures, 
instead  of  forcing  the  farmers  to  fence  their  farms  to  keep  the  live- 
stock out.  A  lien  law  was  passed,  which  enabled  the  farmers  to  obtain 
credit  at  reasonable  rates.  Following  the  recommendations  in  Governor 
Hampton's  message,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  employment  of  con- 
victs by  private  parties.  The  Fourth  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, providing  for  a  county  public  school  tax,  was  duly  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  on  January  26,  1878,  and  a  bill  was  promptly  passed  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  effect. 

In  January,  1878,  Governor  Hampton  presented  a  special  message 
to  the  General  Assembly  conveying  a  message  to  Congress,  asking 
that  the  Federal  Government  restore  the  Citadel  at  Charleston  to  the 
State  that  it  might  be  reopened  as  a  military  school.  Since  the  war, 
the  United  States  Government  had  held  it  as  conquered  territory;  the 
State  held  that  it  was  private  propery — hence  Governor  Hampton's 
request  that  it  be  restored  to  the  State.  General  Johnson  Hagood  and 
other  survivors  of  its  alumni  had  started  the  movement  in  1877,  and 
in  response  to  the  Governor's  request  to  Congress,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  soon  afterward  to  restore  the  Citadel  to 
the  State  upon  condition  that  the  claim  for  $100,000  for  rent  and  dam- 
ages by  fire  be  withdrawn.  The  State  refused  these  terms,  and  the  bill 
was  not  passed.  Four  years  later,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
voluntarily  turned  the  building  over  to  South  Carolina  as  its  property.* 

Investigating  the  State  Indebtedness 

When  the  Hampton  administration  assumed  control  of  the  State 
Government — when  the  intelligent  white  men  of  South  Carolina  came 
into  possession  of  their  own,  assisted  by  the  more  intelligent  and  moral 
representatives  of  the  black  race,  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth 
were  in  chaotic  condition.  After  laboring  over  the  problem  for  six 
months,  on  October  31,  1877,  the  State  treasurer  reported  the  follow- 
ing as  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Funded  Debt : 

Principal  funded  under  the  Consolidation  act 

of  December  22,  1873 $4,396,290 

Principal   then   still   fundable,   under  the   act 

(amounting  to  $2,704,551),  scaled  50%. .   1,352,276 

Total  principal $5,748,566 

"It  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
indebtedness  of  the  State  under  the  Consolidation  Act,"  says  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1883  on  "Taxation  and  Debt." 
•'The  irregularities  discovered  by  this  commission  were  so  numerous 
and  important  that  the  Legislature  in  1878  created  a  court  known  as 
the  Court  of  Claims,  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  cases 
testing  the  validity  of  the  consolidated  bonds,  coupons  and  certificates 
of  stock.  A  number  of  cases  involving  issues  of  law  and  fact  were 
determined  by  this  court  and,  on  appeal,  by  the  Supreme  Court.    In 

*  Handbooks  of  South  Carolina,  1907,  1914,  etc 
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1879,  the  Legislature  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  ascertain, 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  mentioned,  and  to 
establish  the  validity  or  the  percentage  of  validity  of  each  consol  bond, 
certificate  of  stock,  or  of  the  tmpaid  interest  thereon.  The  holders  of 
these  consols  to  have  the  right  to  surrender  the  same  for  cancellation, 
and  to  receive  new  consols  from  the  State  treasurer,  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  for  the  exact  amount  reported  valid  in  the  consds 
surrendered.  These  new  consols,  issued  after  February,  1^0,  are  en- 
graved from  the  same  plates  as  the  green  consols  issued  under  prior 
acts,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  color,  being  brown. 

"The  'deficiencies,'  or  floating  indebtedness,  left  by  the  negro  gov- 
ernment, was  adjusted  by  a  'Court  of  Qaims'  established  in  1878.  De- 
ficiency' bonds  and  stocks,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable 
in  ten  years,  were  issued  in  settlement  of  such  portion  of  these  claims 
as  the  court  adjudgejl  valid."  Thus  did  Hampton's  white-man's  gov- 
ernment shoulder  the  financial  burdens  left  bv  incompetency  and  dis- 
honesty in  both  races — the  ignorant  blacks  often  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning. 

Resigns  Governorship  for  U.  S.  Senate 

At  the  State  election  in  1878,  General  Hampton  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor for  a  second  term,  without  opposition  from  the  Democrats.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  February, 
1879,  resigned  the  governorship.  His  two  terms  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress  were  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  outbursts,  for,  though  an 
effective  speaker,  he  was  not  an  orator.  He  did  not  have  in  the  United 
States  Senate  the  opportunities  he  had  in  South  Carolina  as  a  civic 
leader  to  show  that  genius  for  common  sense-^notably  when  he  had 
prevented  his  men  from  storming  the  capitol — that  had  marked  his 
successful  campaign  against  Chamberlain,  but  the  prestige  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  and  of  his  recent  civic  victory  commanded  the  respect,  and 
his  charming  personality  won  the  regard  of  the  entire  South  irrespective 
of  party.  In  his  stand  on  the  currency  question  "he  acted  with  wisdom, 
found  the  right  path,  and  unflinchingly  pursued  that  path  because  it 
was  right,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it  led  to  the  precipice  of  pergonal 
ruin.  His  non-election  to  the  Senate  meant  for  him  not  only  the  end 
of  honorable  ambition  and  influence  *  *  *  but  also  left  him  in 
straitened  circumstances."  He  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Rail- 
roads for  the  United  States  in  1893,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1897, 
then  an  octogenarian,  though  vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  His  after 
years  were  spent  at  his  old  home,  Columbia,  saddened  undoubtedly  by 
"the  fact  that  his  people,  so  many  of  his  people,  all  of  whom  he  had 
loved,  and  who,  as  he  thought  up  to  that  time,  loved  him,  should  do 
this  thing  to  him  in  his  old  age." 

The  Irony  of  Fate 

When  elected  to  the  Senate,  in  1878,  Governor  Hampton  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  a  serious  accident.  One  of  his  biographers,  Ed- 
ward L.  Wells,  a  brave  soldier  of  the  Charleston  Light  Dragoons,  and 
close  to  Hampton  and  Butler  in  not  a  few  of  the  battlefields  of  the  War 
of  Secession,  writes  of  this  incident:  "He  had  taken  an  outing  in 
November  on  a  deer  hunt  at  some  distance  from  his  home.  It  had 
proved  difficult  to  procure  a  suitable  horse,  and  he  had  contented  him- 
self with  a  young  mule  as  a  mount,  being  able  to  ride  anything.   While 
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alone  in  the  woods,  the  bridle  proved  rotten,  and  tHe  head-stall  and  bit 
fell  off.  The  wretched  animal  became  uncontrollable,  and  dashing  wildly 
through  the  woods  brought  the  general's  leg  in  contact  with  a  tree  with 
great  violence.  This  occurring  at  some  distance  from  where  suitable 
surgical  aid  could  be  obtained,  the  injury  was  aggravated.  It  proved 
necessary  to  amputate  the  leg  below  the  knee.  The  delay  thus  caused 
in  making  the  operation  produced  very  serious  complications,  and  for 
days  his  life  was  despaired  of.  During  all  that  time  the  public  hung 
over  the  reports  about  him  on  the  newspaper  bulletin  boards  as  eagerly 
and  anxiously  as  if  it  had  been  a  near  and  dear  relative  whose  life 
was  wavering  in  the  balance.  At  the  Charleston  Qub  private  tele- 
grams describing  his  condition  were  posted  from  time  to  time  during 
the  day.  In  the  end,  his  magnificent  constitution,  never  enfeebled  by  ex- 
cesses, triumphed,  and  there  was  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  many  a 
'thank  God !'  was  reverently  uttered.  Nor  did  it  very  materially  inter- 
fere with  his  horsemanship,  and  he  continued  to  bie  a  cheerful  sight 
when  mounted.  His  health,  however,  was  somewhat  affected  by  the 
local  pain  afterward  experienced  and  by  the  curtailment  rendered 
necessary,  at  times,  of  out-door  exercises.  But  to  the  end  he  hunted, 
and  his  rod  continued  to  be  almost  as  much  a  resource  as  formerly, 
as  it  could  be  used  with  much  less  physical  exertion  than  the  gun." 
His  death  occurred  April  ii,  1901  in  his  85th  year — just  twenty- 
three  years  to  a  day  after  the  Federal  troops  vacated  the  State  House 
of  South  Carolina,  and  gave  General  Hampton  the  greatest  triumph  of 
his  civil  and  political  life.  At  his  funeral,  there  was  an  outpouring  of 
the  people  and  a  great  wave  of  emotion  never  witnessed  in  the  State 
since  the  death  of  Calhoun. 

The  School  Master  Abroad  in  the  Lanp 

Governor  Hampton  made  an  excellent  governor  and  the  leading 
officials  who  were  his  advisors  in  the  State  House  were  men  of  like 
calibre,  notably  Johnson  Hagood,  comptroller  general ;  James  Conner, 
the  attorney  general,  and  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  state  superintendent 
of  education.  Capt.  Thompson  in  1876  had  been  one  of  the 
stanchest  supporters  of  the  Democratic,  or  Conservative  government. 
Both  during  the  Hampton  administration  and  the  period  covered  by 
two  subsequent  terms  of  the  superintendency,  Mr.  Thompson  accom- 
plished wonders  in  rescuing  the  system  of  public  education  from  the 
wreckage  into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  saw  that  the  new  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  carried  into  practical  effect,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  that  the  counties  received  their  quotas  of  the  annual  levy  and  the 
poll  tax.  Early  in  his  service  of  six  years  as  superintendent  he  urged 
upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  providing  for  some  special  in- 
struction of  teachers,  in  order  that  they  might  become  more  efficient  in 
their  profession.  For  this  purpose  he  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School.  Failing^  in  this,  he  resolved  to  establish  a  summer 
teacher's  institute.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  Peabody  trustees, 
who  furnished  him  a  thousand  dollars,  he  organized  the  first  State 
Normal  in  the  city  of  Spartanburg  in  August,  1S80*  That  year  carries 
Professor  Thompson's  record  beyond  the  Hampton  administration ;  but 
his  initial  efforts  in  the  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  oiF  the 
State  were  made  in  1878-79.  No  one  man  has  ever  done  more  to  found 
and  develop  the  system,  from  the  primary  to  the  normal  schools. 


*  "Sketch  of  Education  in  South  Carolina,''  by  Professor  R.  Means  Davis,  in 
report  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  1883. 
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William  D.  Simpson  Becomes  Governor 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Governor  Hampton  in  February,  1879, 
to  accept  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Lieutenant  Governor 
William  D.  Simpson  succeeded.  He  was  a  native  of  Laurens  County,  in 
which  he  had  been  chiefly  educated,  was  a  lawyer,  an  officer  in  the 
army  and  a  congressman  in  the  government  of  the  Confederacy,  suc- 
ceeding General  Bonham  in  the  latter  office.  In  1868  he  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  and  in  the  same  year 
was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth  district.  Although  he  was 
elected,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  under  the  disqualificatioa 
provision  of  the  Fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Wallace, 
his  Republican  competitor,  was  admitted.  As  already  noted,  he  was 
nominated  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1876,  and,  with  Wade  Hampton, 
the  head  of  the  ticket,  canvassed  the  State.  The  brave  stand  he  tock 
at  the  reorganization  of  the  Senate  when  Governor  Hampton  had 
regained  control  has  been  noted  and  described.  In  1878  he  was  re- 
elected and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  succeeded  Governor  Hampton  when 
he  entered  the  United  States  Senate. 

Governor  Simpson's  Administration 

Governor  Simpson  was  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  the  public 
service,  and  during  the  several  months  of  General  Hampton's  ilhiess, 
because  of  his  accident,  as  lieutenant  governor  he  had  been  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  incapacitated  chief  executive.  In  his  message  to 
the  General  Assembly,  the  new  governor  called  attention  to  the  g^ti- 
fying  fact  that  the  people  were  planting  oats  and  wheat  and  otherwise 
diversifying  their  crops;  and  that  they  had  given  greater  attention  to 
grasses  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  Governor  Simpson  congratulated  the 
State  upon  the  reduction  of  expenses,  the  development  of  industries, 
the  building  of  railroads,  the  deepening  of  rivers,  the  draining  of 
swamps  and  the  reclamation  of  lands  in  the  low  country  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  system  of  public  education. 

Governor  Simpson's  administration  was  largely  an  extension  and 
development  of  acts  and  measures  which  originated  with  Governor 
Hampton  and  his  associates.  He  resigned  in  iSSo  to  accept  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
in  the  preceding  year  and  which  he  honored  for  many  years. 

The  Stock  and  Lien  Laws  * 

Aside  from  the  general  cleaning  of  the  Augean  stable  of  political 
corruption,  and  the  new  era  in  education  for  which  Capt.  Thompson 
was  mainly  responsible,  perhaps  the  greatest  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  Government  had  been  made  in  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  not  only  had  supervision  over  all 
matters  relating  to  farming  and  the  livestock  industries,  but  immigra- 
tion and  phosphate  concessions.  In  his  message,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  Governor  Simpson  stated  that  the  stock  law  which  had  been 
recently  put  in  operation  was  working  well.  That  law  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  statutes  now  in  force,  against  the  maiming  and 
stealing  of  stock ;  prohibiting  persons  from  allowing  their  livestock  to 
run  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  lands ;  holding  the  owners  liable  for 
damage  done  and  allowing  owners  of  the  lands  upon  which  stock  has 


♦Report  Board  of  Agriculture,  1883. 
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Reclaimikc  Swamp  Land  by  Dredging 
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trespassed  to  seize  such  animals ;  and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  break 
or  leave  down  gates  or  fences,  or  to  rescue  stock  impounded. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  granting  liens  to  farmers  provided  that 
persons  making  advances  either  in  money  or  supplies  to  those  engaged 
m  planting  have  a  lien  on  the  crop  to  the  extent  of  the  advances  so 
made,  in  preference  to  all  other  liens,  provided  an  agreement  in  writ- 
in|^  be  entered  into.  Landlords  had  such  a  lien  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  of  the  crop,  without  recording  or  filing.  Laborers  employed  in 
making  a  crop  had  a  lien  thereon  for  their  wages.  Persons  furnishing 
labor  or  materials  for  erection,  alteration  or  Tepair  of  buildings,  had  a 
lien  upon  the  building  and  upon  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  it  stands  for  their  debt.  The  law,  which  was  one  of  real  en- 
couragement to  the  small  farmers  and  planters,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tected both  those  who  had  made  them  loans  and  the  laborers  who  pro- 
duced and  harvested  the  crops. 

Thomas  B.  Jeter,  Governor  Three  Months 

The  remaining  three  months  of  Governor  Simpson's  term  were 
completed  by  Thomas  B.  Jeter,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  railroad  of&dal 
of  Union  County,  who,  in  1876,  had  been  chosen  president  pro  tem. 
of  the  Senate,  after  having  been  a  member  of  that  body  for  a  number 
of  years  previously.  Governor  Jeter's  short  administration  was  not 
fruitful  of  any  noteworthy  legislation.  He  retired  from  the  governor- 
ship in  November,  1880,  and  two  years  afterward  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  being  thus  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  May,  1883. 

Governor  Johnson  Hagood  and  His  Administration 

When  General  Johnson  Hagood  was  elected  governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1880,  to  succeed  Mr.  Jeter,  an  entirely  competent  and  pro- 
gressive administration  was  assured.  An  officer  of  distinction  in  die 
Confederate  army,  who  after  a  notable  record,  surrendered  with  John- 
ston's little  army  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  he  was  a  native  of 
Barnwell,  South  Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of  the  State  Military  Acade- 
my. Like  hundreds  of  the  old-time  citizens,  in  the  trying  days  of  Recon- 
struction and  threatened  Destruction  of  everything  worth  while  in  his 
State,  General  Hagood  gave  all  that  was  possible  of  his  time,  energy 
and  talents  to  throw  off  the  hated  Radical  rule.  He  was  identified  with 
the  Tax  payers'  conventions  of  the  early  '70s  and  was  among  the  honest 
men  delegated  to  untangle  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  l^al  debt  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  the  1876  campaign  he  was  on  the  conservative 
ticket  as  candidate  for  comptroller  general  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Barnwell  County  delegation.  He  worked  with  General  Hampton  every- 
where, and  was  especially  influential  with  the  negroes,  being  an  old 
planter  who  was  known  to  be  just  and  fearle^.  At  the  exciting  EDer- 
ton  riots,  he  had  charge  of  the  armed  posse  which  finally  put  down 
the  disturbances.  Iri  all  the  conflicts  and  complications  attending  the 
period  of  the  Dual  Government,  there  were  two  officials  upon  whom 
Governor  Hampton  continuously  and  implicitly  relied — Comptroller 
General  Hagood  and  Attorney  General  James  Conner;  and  after  the 
Hampton  government  was  established  the  reliance  of  the  acknowledged 
governor  rested  more  firmly  than  ever  upon  his  chief  financial  officer. 
He  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  raising  the  voluntary  contributions  which 
tided  the  government  over  its  most  critical  period.     He  was  reelected 
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in  1878,  and  continued  his  regime  of  efficiency.    By  g^eral  consent  he 
is  rated  one  of  the  best  in  the  long  roll  of  South  Carolina's  governors. 

Hagood's  Cheering  Inaugural  Address 

Governor  Hagood's  inaugural  address  was  like  the  man — brief, 
practical,  suggestive  and  direct.  It  set  forth  succinctly  the  condition  of 
the  State,  announced  political  equality  to  all  men  in  South  Carolina  as 
a  fixed  fact  and  (what  came  closer  to  tlie  bulk  of  the  taxpayers)  that 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  had  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
what  they  were  under  Republican  rule.  There  were  no  deficiencies  and 
all  obligations  had  been  met.  At  that  time  the  royalty  from  the  phos- 
phate mines  amounted  to  $121,541  (at  $1  per  ton),  and  this,  with  a 
small  general  tax,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Government.  The  Penitentiary,  because  of  the  new  system  of  working 
the  convicts,  was  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  had  money  in  its  treasury 
Two  large  summer  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers — one  for  the 
whites  and  one  for  the  blacks — had  been  established  in  the  summer  of 
1880. 

The  conclusion  of  the  governor's  address  was  as  follows:  "These 
happy  results — this  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  methods  of  good 
government,  this  hopeful  industry  of  all  classes  of  our  people  and  rapid 
advance  in  prosperity  are  due,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  the 
resumption  of  the  chief  control  of  our  local  affairs  by  that  portion  of 
our  citizens  in  whom  the  capacity  of  self-government  is  an  inheritance 
derived  from  a  thousand  years  of  a  free  ancestry.  It  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  wretched  period  of  riotous  misrule  which  preceded  it 
under  the  domination  of  the  lately  enfranchised  f reedmen.  South  Caro- 
lina cannot  and  will  not  again  become  a  prostrate  State.  The  God-g^ven 
right  of  self-preservation  inheres  in  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 
It  is  higher  than  law  and  older  than  institutions ;  but  the  problem  with 
us  today  is  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  State  within  the  conditions  that 
surround  us.  It  is  true  that  never  before  in  all  their  history  have  free 
institutions  been  subjected  to  such  a  strain  as  the  reconstructioa  acts 
of  the  National  Government  placed  upon  them  here;  but  the  political 
equality  of  all  men  in  South  Carolina  is  now  as  fixed  a  feature  in  her 
policy  as  is  the  Blue  Ridge  in  her  geography.  It  can  neither  be  sup- 
pressed nor  evaded.  The  solution  of  the  problem  requires  the  wisest 
thought,  the  gravest  counsel.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  see  it  in  firmness, 
moderation,  justice.  Let  these  characterize  every  act  of  legislation. 
It  is  my  duty  as  governor  'to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed  in  mercy.'  I  repeat  the  pledge  made  before  my  election — that 
in  the  discharge  of  this  high  trust  I  shall  know  neither  white  man  nor 
colored  man,  but  only  citizens  of  South  Carolina  alike  amendable  to  her 
laws  and  entitled  to  her  protection." 

During  his  administration,  Governor  Hagood  naturally  took  deep 
interest  in  matters  connected  with  the  farming  interests  and  in  the  cause 
of  higher  education ;  this  policy  might  have  been  presumed  of  his  pre- 
vious predilections.  In  1869  he  was  elected  the  first  president  since 
the  war  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society,  holding  that  office  for  four  years.  For  two  terms  he  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
diversification  of  farming,  in  grass  culture  and  stock  raising,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  agricultural  press  were  largely  based  upon  his 
successful  experiments.  As  to  public  education — ^not  only  the. common 
schools,  but  the  State  University — especially  the  South  Carolina  State 
Military   Academy,   from  which  he  graduated— owed  much  to  his 
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thoughtful  labors.  Largely  through  his  wise  labors  the  State  was  now 
on  her  industrial  and  financial  feet ;  and,  it  may  be  confidently  added, 
that  her  educational  system,  under  the  firm  bracing  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  education,  had  a  foothold  not  to  be  again  seriously  threatened. 
One  strong  evidence  of  that  fact,  was  the  reopening  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina University,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Legislature  in  1877.  In 
1879  the  Legislature  issued  State  stock  to  revive  the  fund  given  by  the 
General  Government  for  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and 
lost  by  the  carelessness  and  rascalities  of  the  State  authorities  in  1868- 
76.  By  that  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  University,  which  had  been 
closed  by  the  Legislature  in  1877,  was  able  to  reopen  in  1880  with  two 
branches — the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Columbia,  for  the  whites,  and  Claflin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  for 
blacks.  The  Hon.  William  Porcher  Miles  was  elected  president  of  the 
college  at  Coltmibia. 

Taking  an  Account  of  South  Carolina's  Stock 

The  first  year  of  Governor  Hagood's  administration  is  an  appro- 
priate time  in  which  to  pause  a  moment  and  take  an  "account  of  stock" 
for  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Fortunately,  that  had  already  been 
done  by  the  United  States  census  enumerators.  From  the  mass  of  facts 
and  figures  gathered  through  their  labors,  a  few  of  salient  and  repre- 
sentative value  are  selected. 

*  In  1880,  the  population  of  the  State  was  995,577.  Of  that  number 
332,121,  were  under  the  working  age  (ten  years),  and  4,887  over  it 
(over  80  years),  while  129,975  children  over  ten  years  of  age  were 
attending  school.  Those  classified  as  defective  and  dependent — includ- 
ing idiots,  insane,  blind,  deaf  mutes,  paupers  and  those  confined  for 
crime — ^numbered  5,726,  and  120,766  were  "unaccounted  for." 

The  "Unaccounted  For" 

As  to  this  large  and  rather  perplexing  item.  Major  Harry  Ham- 
mond, an  expert  statistician,  comments  as  follows :  "In  considering  those 
not  accounted  for,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  in  the  State 
over  185,000  married  women  who  have  their  time  more  or  less  occu- 
pied with  the  care  of  families  and  children,  especially  with  the  67,023 
of  the  population  one  year,  or  under,  in  age.  There  are  also  more  than 
30,000  unmarried  females,  between  18  and  25  years  of  age,  most  of 
whom  remaining  with  their  parents  and  assisting  their  mothers  in 
household  duties,  are  not  yet  listed  in  any  regular  employment.  Al- 
lowance, too,  is  to  be  made  for  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  the 
working  age  engaged  in  preparation  for  professional  careers,  or  in 
acquiring  some  trade  or  art.  No  allowance,  however,  is  to  be  made  for 
those  who  are  unoccupied,  simply  because  their  wealth  enables  them  to 
be  so ;  their  numbers  are  altogether  insignificant,  the  more  wealthy  class 
being  usually  those  most  fully  occupied.  After  reasonable  deductions 
on  these  accounts,  the  remainder  are  vagabonds  or  persons  engaged  in 
disreputable  occupations.  Their  numbers  cannot  be  large,  but  it  must 
give  cause  for  serious  consideration  that  not  more  than  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  population  can  be  classed  as  bread-winners."  Twelve  of 
the  forty-seven  States  then  in  the  Union  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
workers  than  South  Carolina.   In  1880,  the  percentage  of  workers  to 

♦Unfortunately  the  United  States  Census  of  1870  in  South  Carolina  was 
notoriously  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory  and  comparisons  or  conclusions  based 
upon  it  are  of  less  value  than  those  drawn  from  any  census  of  modern  times. 
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the  population  of  the  State  over  ten  years  of  age  (667^56)  was  .58, 
as  compared  with  .50  in  1870  and  .73  in  i860  (before  emancipation). 

As  to  the  occupations  of  those  employed  in  1880:  Agricultural 
laborers,  198,147;  farmers  and  planters,  93,550;  turpentine  fanners 
and  laborers,  2,357 ;  others  not  Classified,  bringing  the  total  depending 
on  agriculture,  to  294,602.  Identified  with  professional  and  personsu 
services — ^lawyers,  clergyman,  teachers,  physicians  and  surgeons,  gov- 
ernment employees,  domestics  and  laborers  (outside  of  agrictilture) — 
were  64,246  persons ;  those  connected  with  trade  and  means  of  trans- 
portation ntmibered  13,556,  and  with  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
mdustries,  19,698.  Total  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupations,  392,102. 
Although  there  was  still  a  great  preponderance  of  agricultural  lalx>rers 
over  the  aggregate  of  the  other  classes,  proportionately,  there  had  been 
a  decrease  of  four  per  cent,  since  1870,  showing  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  abandon  the  country  for  the  town  and  city. 

In  the  professional  and  personal  services,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  87  per  cent,  since  1870.  Teachers  had  increased 
95  per  cent.,  "but  this  increase  amounts  to  only  49  per  cent,  on  the 
number  of  this  class  in  i860,  an  increase  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  great  increase  of  the  school  population  by  the  introduction  of  the 
colored  race." 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock 

The  Federal  census  returns  of  1880  showed  that  of  the  33,893 
square  miles  comprising  the  area  of  the  State,  or  21,690,520  acres, 
3»794»56o  acres,  or  5,929  square  miles  were  under  cultivation.  Of  the 
tilled  land,  1,347,381  acres,  or  about  2,105  square  miles,  were  devoted 
to  cotton.  The  production,  in  bales,  for  that  year,  was  522,548,  against 
224,500  in  1870.  Corn  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  11,7^,099 
bushels;  rice,  52,077,515  pounds;  wheat,  962,358  bushels;  oats,  2,715,- 
505  bushels;  barley  and  rye  in  small  quantities;  and  sweet  potatoes, 
2,189,622  bushels,  with  Irish  potatoes,  only  144,942  bushels. 

The  93,864  farms  in  South  Carolina,  with  an  average  size  of  143 
acres,  were  valued  at  $68,677,482,  and  the  machinery  at  $3,202,710. 
The  live  stock  was  valued  at  $12,279,412,  and  comprised  60,660  horses, 
67,005  mules  and  asses,  24,507  working  oxen,  139,881  milch  cows  and 
199,321  other  cattle,  118,889  sheep  and  628,198  swine.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry was  chiefly  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  butter  which  was 
represented  by  3,196,851  pounds. 

The  Industries  in  1880 

In  1880,  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  South  Carolina  num- 
bered 2,078,  with  a  capital  of  $11,205,894  and  a  product  valued  at 
$16,738,008.  The  number  of  hands  employed  was  15,828  and  $2,836,289 
was  distributed  among  them  in  wages.  This  was  a  tremendous  advance 
over  the  status  of  the  industries  of  the  State  in  1870,  when  only  $4,320,- 
235  was  employed  as  capital,  $1,234,972  paid  out  in  wages  and  $7,- 
886,185  represented  the  value  the  output. 

Cotton  Mills  and  Utilized  Water  Power 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  had  been  firmly  established  as  the 
leading  industry  in  South  Carolina.  The  capital  employed  in  it  in 
i8fik)  was  $2,776,100,  with  2,053  hands  and  a  product  valued  at  $2,- 
895,769.    In  the  year  mentioned  The  News  and  Courier,  of  Charleston, 
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published  the  following  list  of  the  cotton  mills  in  operation  through- 
out the  State,  with  the  respective  number  of  spindles  installed  in 
each: 

Name       ^  Spindles 

1.  Graniteville,  Aiken 24,264 

2.  Camperdown,  Greenville 12,840 

3.Langley,  Aiken 11,880 

4.  Piedmont,   Greenville 10,624 

5.  Vaucluse,  Aiken 10,000 

6.  Saluda,   Lexington 7,ooo 

7.  Glendale,  Spartanburg ; 5,ooo 

8.  Reedy  River,  Greenville 2,600 

9.  Fork  Shoals,  Greenville 2,000 

10.  Buena  Vista,  Greenville  and  Spartanburg 2,000 

11.  Red  Bank,  Lexington i»936 

12.  Pendleton,   Anderson 1,600 

13.  Batesville,  Greenville 1,152 

14.  Fingerville,   Spartanburg 1,000 

15.  Cedar  Hill,  Spartanburg 800 

16.  Valley  Falls,  Spartanburg 500 

17.  Crawfordville,    Spartanburg 480 

18.  Westminster,  Oconee 264 

95,938 
Looms   1,933 

In  this  connection  is  also  taken  a  summary  of  figures  published  in 
the  1880  census  and  reproduced  from  Hammond's  Hand  Book  in 
August  Kohn's  "Water  Powers": 

Industries  Number  Horse  Power 

Grist  and  flour  mills 551 7»505 

Cotton  factories 19 3f723 

Saw   mills 160 ^>534 

Cotton  gins 94 820 

Miscellaneous    28 940 

Total 852 15,522 

Minor  Industries 

The  industries  based  on  the  phosphates  as  fertilizers  reached  large 
proportions  in  1880,  as  already  noted.  The  average  value  of  the  prod- 
uct at  the  factory  was  valued  at  $20  per  ton.  According  to  the  figures 
of  the  census,  South  Carolina  stood  fifth  among  the  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  manures. 

In  1880,  the  tar  and  turpentine  product  of  South  Carolina  was  over 
one-third  of  the  total  output  of  the  balance  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  was  greater  in  i860  than 
in  1880,  the  number  of  hands  employed  (4,619),  the  wages  paid 
($555»46o)  and  the  value  of  the  products  ($1,893,206),  in  the  latter 
year,  far  exceeded  those  items  for  the  year  before  the  war. 

In  a  review  of  the  industries  of  South  Carolina  in  1880,  a  few 

words  are  due  in  mention  of  her  fisheries,  largely  devoted  to  the 

harvesting  of  shrimps.   In  the  year  mentioned  the  State  was  twentieth 

in  the  list  of  the  fish-producing  states,  and  first  as  a  gatherer  of  the 
Vol.  n— !• 
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shrimp.  South  Carolina  employed  1,005  fishermen,  the  products  of 
whose  labors  were  valued  at  $212482.  In  that  harvest  were  18,000 
bushels  of  shrimps  valued  at  $37,500.  The  principal  fisheries  are  about 
Charleston. 

Such  facts  and  figures  as  these  furnish  material  illustrations  of  the 
progress  of  South  Carolina,  notwithstanding  the  disturbing  factors 
of  government  and  politics. 

Transition  Period  of  Negro  Workman 

The  following  comments  upon  those  engaged  as  blacksmiths,  ma- 
sons and  carpenters  are  significant  as  indicating  a  transition  period  for 
negro  workmen  which  has  been  passed  for  a  number  of  years,  as  manj 
members  of  their  race  are  now  employed  in  these  and  similar  trades: 
'*In  South  Carolina  only  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  worldng 
population  is  engaged  in  these  trades.  Only  4,442  are  enumerated  as 
pertaining  to  these  occupations.  This  was  far  otherwise  in  i860.  Then. 
in  addition  to  the  3,006  free  persons,  mostly  whites,  engaged  in 
occupations,  and  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  slaves  who 
having  served  their  time  as  apprentices,  were  hired  out  at  their  trades, 
every  large  plantation  had  one  or  more  blacksmiths,  one  or  more  car- 
penters, and  not  unfrequently  a  bricklayer.  The  acquisition  of  such 
arts  by  negroes  added  largely  to  their  value,  and  was  being  more  and 
more  encouraged.  The  class  of  plantations  here  referred  to  exceeded 
2,000  in  number,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  least  6,000  slaves 
were  thus  engaged  in  these  occupations,  which,  if  added  to  the  number 
of  free  artisans,  would  make  the  total  number  at  work  in  these  trades 
9,000,  or  more  than  double  the  number  enumerated  in  1880.  The  elder 
of  these  slave  mechanics  have  almost  all  passed  away  in  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  emancipation.  The  negro  apprentices  and  younger 
mechanics  very  generally  abandoned  their  pursuits  when  emancipated, 
each  feeling  that  the  brand  of  servitude  attached  to  the  special  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  engaged  and,  hopeful  of  a  higher  calling, 
threw  it  aside  lest  it  might  interfere  with  his  chances.  Such  callings 
were  to  vote,  to  go  to  the  Legislature,  to  preach  or  to  become  a  land 
owner.  The  gap  has  never  been  filled.  The  work-shops  that  were  filled 
with  negro  apprentices  in  former  days,  have  none  now  (1880),  and 
very  few  negroes  have  learned  trades  since  the  war.  If  to  these  occupa- 
tions named,  those  of  tailor,  seamstress,  shoemaker  and  cooper  be 
added,  in  all  of  which  large  numbers  of  negroes  were  formerly  em- 
ployed, but  among  which  few  are  now  found,  the  explanation  would 
be  fully  given  as  to  the  comparatively  small  numbers  engaged  in  the 
minor  manufacturing  industries  in  South  Carolina." 

Years  of  Revival  (1881-82) 

Governor  Hagood's  fine  record  as  a  Confederate  officer  and  soldier 
earned  him  wide  and  deep  influence  with  his  companions-in-arms,  and 
his  sympathy  as  a  man  went  out  to  them  on  all  occasions.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  living  in  the  State,  poor  in  purse  and  crippled  in  limb, 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  initiative  and  push  that  the  Legislature 
of  1881  passed  the  act  to  furnish  Confederate  soldiers  of  the  State 
the  necessary  means  to  provide  them  with  artificial  limbs. 

During  that  year  the  Penitentiary  paid  $40,000  into  the  State  Treas- 
ury, as  the  proceeds  of  the  convict  labor  supplied  to  the  phosphate 
mines,  the  Columbia  canal,  railroads  and  private  parties  and  companies. 
The  convicts  had  also  been  employed  in  the  making  of  hosiery  within 
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the  penitentiary.  The  royalty  derived  by  the  State  from  the  phos- 
phate products  added  $138,254  to  that  amount,  the  total  of  which 
went  far  toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  State  Government 

During  Governor  Hagood's  administration  the  work  progressed  of 
rehabilitating  the  State  government,  and  the  people  showed  their  oon- 
fidence  in  its  continued  stability  by  embarking  in  new  industries,  and 
expanding  business  and  manufacturing  enterprises  which,  under  the 
uncertainties  of  conditions  for  much  of  the  period  since  the  war,  hid 
languished.  The  phosphate  industries  took  a  great  leap  forward,  pro- 
ducing 140,772  tons  in  1882,  and  within  the  following  year  more  than 
doubled  their  output ;  and  the  prosperity  of  that  manufacture  not  only 
was  of  benefit  to  the  people,  in  furnishing  employment  and  putting 
additional  money  in  circulation,  but  added  substantial  receipts  to  the 
State  treasury. 

Rise  of  the  Cotton  Seed  Industries 

The  most  noteworthy  rise  of  a  new  and  standard  industry,  however, 
was  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  into  oil  and  cake.  As  late  as  1880 
the  upland  cotton  seed  was  used  almost  entirely  as  a  manure.  There 
was  no  oil  mill  in  the  State  and  only  one  in  Georgia.  "Before  the 
working  season  of  1882,"  says  a  review  of  that  industry  in  the  1883 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ''at  least  five  new  oil  mills 
were  established  in  Georgia  and  three  in  South  Carolina.  Those  in 
Carolina  were  the  Charleston  Oil  Mill,  capital  $60,000,  having  three 
twenty  box  presses,  with  a  capacity  of  working  fifty  tons  of  seed  a  day; 
two  other  mills,  one  in  Greenville  and  one  in  Chester,  having  together 
about  the  capacity  of  the  former,  so  that  now  (1882)  of  the  250,000 
tons  of  cotton  seed  annually  produced  in  the  State,  about  20,000  tons, 
or  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  can  be  worked  up  into  oil  and  cake.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  enterprises,  cotton  seed  is  selling  at  eighteen 
cents  a  bushel,  or  at  an  advance  of  eighty  per  cent,  in  two  years.  So 
that  this  crop,  worth  $1,721,000  in  1880,  may,  in  1882,  be  sold  for 
$3,097,000. 

"Nor  is  there  anything  of  a  merely  speculative  character  in  these 
advances.  Cotton  seed  oil  is  today  the  cheapest  edible  oil  in  the  world. 
Up  to  January  i,  1881,  none  of  this  oil,  as  such,  was  sold  for  consump- 
tion in  South  Carolina.  In  the  summer  of  1882  it  was  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  of  the  country  grocery  stores  along  the  lines  of  railroad  and 
in  all  the  principal  towns ;  about  one  hundred  barrels  a  month  are  sold 
from  Charleston  and  the  consumption  in  the  State  is  not  less  than 
2,000  barrels.  Such  is  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received  that 
the  dealers  estimate  that  more  than  5,000  barrels  will  be  required  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  present  year. 

"Considering  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  oil  as  a  salad  oil,  or  for 
cooking,  and  the  present  wide  margin  between  its  price  and  that  of 
lard  and  olive  oils,  together  with  the  growing  population,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  food  stuffs  all  over  the  world,  nothing  seems 
more  certain  than  that  it  must  advance  in  value  rapidly  as  soon  as  its 
use  becomes  generally  tested  and  known.  The  cotton  seed  cake,  or 
meal,  now  sells  for  $24  per  ton  at  the  oil  mill ;  two-thirds  of  it  exported, 
and  about  ten  per  cent,  used  as  a  fertilizer,  being  considered  by  the 
manufacturers  of  commercial  manures  as  the  cheapest  supply  of  nitro- 
genous material ;  the  balance  is  used  for  stock  feed,  chiefly  by  Northern 
farmers  and  dairymen,  a  single  broker  in  Boston  disposing,  last  year, 
of  more  than  15,000  tons  for  consumption  there." 

From  various  estimates  as  to  the  value  of  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  at  the 
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time  the  foregoing  was  written  (1882)^  the  author  of  the  article  de- 
duced the  following :  Thirty-five  gallons  of  oil,  at  forty  cents  a  gallon, 
$14;  750  pounds  of  cake,  $9;  twenty-four  pounds  of  lint,  $144.  Total, 
$24.44.  ''No  count  was  made  of  the  1,000  pounds  of  hulls,"  continued 
the  writer :  "They  furnish  fuel  needed  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
From  this  estimate,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
cotton  seed  crop  of  South  Carolina  would  be  $6,295,000.  If  the  Eng- 
lish value  for  the  cake  was  instituted,  this  amount  would  be  $8,643,000, 
or  by  the  German  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cake,  it  would  be 
$10,552,000." 

Not  bad  for  an  industry  only  two  years  old ! 


CHAPTER  LXIII 
THE  THOMPSON  AND  RICHARDSON  ADMINISTRATIONS 

Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  who,  in  December,  1882,  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Hagood  as  governor,  was  another  of  the  Hampton  r^me  wfakji 
established  an  economical,  intelligent  white  man's  administration  on 
the  ruins  of  the  mongrel  and  corrupt  administrations  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Military  Academy,  but  was  too  young  to  become  distinguished 
during  the  War  of  Secession,  although  he  rendered  service  as  the  c^h 
tain  of  a  company  of  Charleston  cadets.  For  about  a  decade  after  the 
war  closed  he  was  developing  the  Columbia  Male  Academy,  and,  as 
stated,  in  1876,  began  his  career  as  an  educator  in  a  broad  field  by  his 
election  as  State  superintendent  of  education.  In  1878  and  1880  he 
was  reelected  by  overwhelming  majorities  to  that  position,  and  in  1882 
was  nominated  for  governor. 

Two  distinguished  South  Carolina  Confederate  leaders,  Gen.  John 
Bratton  of  Fairfield,  and  Gen.  John  D.  Kennedy  of  Kenshaw,  had 
been  put  forward  by  their  friends  to  succeed  Governor  Hagood.  So 
warm  was  the  support  of  each  candidate  by  his  friends  that  a  split  in 
the  party  was  threatened,  and  as  a  compromise  candidate  the  name  of 
Col.  Thompson  was  presented. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  seek 
the  nomination.  One  of  his  friends,  prominent  in  State  affairs  at  that 
time,  wrote  as  follows:  "No  combination  was  made  to  put  Colonel 
Thompson  in  nomination  until  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  some  of  the  delegates  from  Ander- 
son, Greenville  and  the  Pee  Dee  country,  who  were  not  willing  to  sup- 
port the  other  candidates.  *  *  *  It  is  unquestionably  true,  like- 
wise, that  Colonel  Thompson  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomina- 
tion  as  superintendent  of  education,  because  he  intended  and  desired  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  which  office 
he  would  have  been  elected  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  then  about 
to  be  held.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Colonel  Thompson  was  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor,  and 
this  announcement  was  made  in  the  convention  before  the  balloting 

began." 

On  the  second  ballot  he  received  147  votes,  157  being  necessary  for 
a  choice.  At  this  juncture  the  names  of  the  other  candidates  were 
withdrawn  and  Colonel  Thompson  was  nominated  and  elected  governor 
of  South  Carolina. 

Thompson's  Inaugural  Address 

Governor  Thompson  was  inaugurated  in  December,  1882,.  and 
among  other  practical  reforms  urged  the  revision  of  the  tax  system 
of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  the  returns  of  taxable  property  should 
be  more  complete,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion and  a  lowering  of  the  taxes.  The  principles  to  which  he  pledged 
his  administration  are  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  nis 
inaueural  address:     "Strict  economy  in  the  conduct  of  government, 
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reduction  of  taxation  of  every  kind  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
the  efficient  administration  of  government;  a  judicious  tariflF;  wise, 
equal  and  just  laws,  impartially  administered ;  the  prevention  of  op- 
pressive monopolies;  home  rule,  which  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  preserve  the  State  governments  in  their  proper 
spheres,  while  it  maintains  the  General  Government  in  its  proper 
sphere;  popular  education  as  the  only  safeguard  of  free  institutions; 
the  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  credit,  Federal  and  State;  a  civil 
service  reform  which  shall  guard  public  offices  as  public  trusts  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  for  party  purposes,  and 
which  shall  make  merit  the  test  for  appointment  to  and  retention  in 
office — ^these  are  some,  at  least,  of  the  demands  which  the  people  make 
of  their  chosen  servants.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  South  Carolina  con- 
tributes her  share  to  the  pure  administration  of  public  affairs  by  keep- 
ing her  State  government  true  to  the  principles  which  formed  the 
political  creed  of  the  founders  of  the  republic." 

The  Military  Academy  and  State  University 

As  was  to  be  expected.  Governor  Thompson's  administrations  were 
above  suspicion  of  corruption  and  were  marked  by  the  energy  and  im- 
partiality which  had  given  him  so  much  prominence  as  the  head  of 
the  educational  department.  The  South  Carolina  Military  Academy 
(The  Citadel)  at  Charleston,  had  been  reopened  in  the  October  preced- 
ing his  inauguration  as  governor  and  while  he  was  still  State  superin- 
tendent of  education  and  he  seconded  Governor  Hagood  in  his  efforts 
to  reestablish  their  alma  mater  in  her  old  home,  with  assurances  of 
future  permanence.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  in  1865  The 
Citadel  was  seized  by  the  Federal  forces  and  had  been  occupied  as  a 
garrison  until  1878.  The  building  was  turned  over  to  the  State  volun- 
tarily and  without  conditions,  and  in  1881  the  Legislature*  authorized 
the  education  of  sixty-eight  beneficiary  cadets  (two  from  each  county), 
with  as  many  pay  cadets  as  could  be  accommodated  without  expense 
to  the  State;  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  repairs  and  $S,ooo  for  the 
expenses  of  the  year.  Colonel  J.  P.  Thomas  was  chosen  as  superin- 
tendent, and  the  academy  was  opened  with  180  students. 

Not  only  was  the  resuscitated  military  academy  in  operation,  with 
a  bright  future,  when  Governor  Thompson's  term  began,  but  the 
"South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics" — as  it  had  been 
styled  in  1880 — ^largely  under  the  stimulus  of  his  work  and  influence 
was  developing  along  broader  lines — the  name  being  changed  by  omit- 
ting the  words  "of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics."  For  three  years  the 
institution  charged  no  tuition,  as  Thomas  Cooper  its  second  president 
has  recommended  fifty  years  earlier,  but  the  opposition  of  the  denomi- 
national schools  was  too  strong,  and  to  quiet  agitation  the  Legislature 
fixed  the  tuition  at  forty  dollars.  About  that  time  five  additional  pro- 
fessors were  elected  to  its  faculty  and  the  attendance  of  students  had 
reached  150  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Miles  had  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  University  in  1882,  and  Dr.  John  M.  McBryde  had  succeeded 
him,  filling  the  chair  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  At  this  time 
three  science  courses  of  study  were  offered,  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree ; 
two  literature  courses  conferring  B.  A.;  and  three  special  courses^ 
Practical  Agriculture,  Practical  Surveying  and  Practical  English.  The 
university  buildings  were  valued  at  $250,000,  and  the  library  contained  \ 

over  27,000  volumes,  many  of  the  books  of  rare  value.  \ 

In  1884  the  Law  School  was  organized. 

^  Handbooks  of  South  Carolina. 
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Large  Immigration  of  Agricultural  Laborers 

It  was  during  Governor  Thompson's  administration  that  many 
immigrants  came  to  the  State  through  the  port  of  Charleston,  who  had 
been  re-shipped  from  New  York,  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  agricul' 
tural  laborers.  The  outcome  of  this  experiment  in  drawing  immigrants 
to  the  State  is  thus  described  in  the  "review  of  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina  for  the  six  vears  from  its  estab- 
lishment to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1885:"  *4n  1881,  to  meet  a 
demand  which  had  arisen  in  the  State  for  agricultural  laborers,  a 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  established  and  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Boykin.  The  bureau  was  thoroughly  equiraed 
for  its  work.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  authorities  in  ^fcw 
York  for  the  shipment  of  immigrants,  low  rates  were  obtained  from 
both  foreign  and  domestic  lines  of  transportation,  pamphlets  were 
distributed  abroad,  a  home  for  the  reception  of  the  immigrants  was 
established  at  Columbia  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  also  served 
as  interpreter;  and  immigrants  were  supplied  to  all  parties  making 
application  for  them.  There  were  brought  into  the  State*  about  eight 
hundred  persons,  mostly  of  the  peasant  class,  in  families,  with  a  few 
single  men.  Many  of  these,  particularly  where  families  were  engaged, 
gave  great  satisfaction ;  while  others,  particularly  the  single  men,  were 
found  to  be  very  unreliable  and  fond  of  shifting  their  quarters.  The 
bureau  was  in  operation  for  about  two  years,  when  the  demand  for 
laborers  of  this  class  having  ceased,  either  from  a  belief  having  arisen 
in  their  unreliability,  or  from  the  inability  of  our  people  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  relations  required  by  this  new  and  unaccustomed  class  of 
laborers,  or  both,  the  office  of  superintendent  was  abolished  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  active  operations  soon  after  brought  to 
a  close."  During  the  period  of  the  operations  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Immigration  860  immigrants  were  brought  into  South  Carolina. 
The  scheme  to  supply  an  insistent  demand  for  agricultural  laborers  by 
the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  State,  which  was  tested  in  Governor 
Thompson's  administration,  and  temporarily  abandoned,  has  been 
revived  with  varying  success  several  times,  since  that  period. 

"Col.  B.  F.  Crayton,  *  *  *  was  always  an  earnest  advocate  of 
immigration  and  it  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  a  number  of  present-day 
well  known  Anderson  families  found  their  way  into  that  part  of  South 
Carolina,  and  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  for  themselves  and  their 
children  that  they  could  never  have  found  m  their  original  homes."* 

Governor  Thompson's  administration  was  so  acceptable  that  in 
1884  he  was  again  nominated,  this  time  without  opposition,  and  was 
discharging  his  gubernatorial  duties,  when,  on  June  30,  1886,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury  from  President  Grover  Cleveland,  with  whose  policies  he 
had  been  in  complete  accord.  Afterward  he  was  appointed  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissioner. 

John  C.  Sheppard  Succeeds  Governor  Thompson 

John  C.  Sheppard  succeeded  Governor  Thompson  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State.  He  had  served  as  lieutenant  governor  since  18&2, 
and  had  been  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  December, 
1877.  when  he  succeeded  Judge  W.  H.  Wallace.  A  prominent  lawyer 
of  Edgefield  County,  of  which  he  was  a  native..  Mr.  Sheppard  com- 
menced his  service  in  the  House  during  the  memorable  campaign  of 

*Hand  books  of  South  Carolina. 
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1876,  being  then  but  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  survives  today 
(1920),  and  by  common  consent  is  regarded  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
devoted  of  South  Carolinians. 

Governor  Sheppard  served  out  the  unexpired  t^rm  of  Hugh  S. 
Thompson.  He  was  ardent  in  advocacy  of  an  agricultural  college,  that 
the  modem  principles  of  scientific  farming  might  be  taught,  and  un- 
profitable and  careless*  methods  be  corrected. 

The  Awful  Charleston  Earthquake 

It  was  also  during  this  short  administration  that  Charleston  was 
visited  by  I  he  greatest  physical  calamity  in  her  varied  career  of 
scourges ;  yellow  fever  epidemics,  cyclones  and  bombardments.  There 
was  the  usual  "strange  tropic  warmth  and  hints  of  summer  seas,"  that 
calm  evening  of  August  31,  1886,  but  nothing  to  indicate  that  before 
ten  o'clock  nature  was  to  add  another  horror  to  those  already  borne 
with  such  fortitude  by  that  devoted  city.  No  better  description  of  the 
cataclysm,  its  effects  and  the  wide  area  of  its  disturbances  has  been 
penned  than  the  paper  prepared  for  the  Charleston  Year  Book  of  1886 
by  Carl  McKinley,  the  gifted  editorial  writer  of  The  News  and  Courier. 
The  narrative  was  prepared  before  the  dust  from  the  thousands  of 
buildings  which  the  earthquake  had  ruined  had  settled  in  the  streets 
of  the  stricken  city. 

Mr.  McKinley's  introduction  to  "The  Story  of  the  Earthquake" 
is  here  reproduced,  as  a  remarkable  piece  of  descriptive  writing:  "When 
the  bells  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  Charleston,  chimed  the  third  guarter 
after  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  31st,  1880,  tfidr 
familiar  tones  spoke  peace  and  peace  alone,  to  the  many  happy  homes  on 
every  side  within  whose  sheltering  walls  the  people  of  a  lair  and  pros- 
perous city  had  gathered  to  rest,  before  taking  up  the  burdens  of  another 
busy  day.  There  was  no  whispered  warning  in  the  well  known  sounds, 
or  in  any  subdued  voice  of  the  night,  to  hint  of  the  fearful  calamity  so 
near  at  hand.  Not  the  unconscious  bells  themselves  were  less  suspi- 
cious of  coming  ill  than  were  they  whom  their  sweetly  solemn  notes 
summoned,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  sleep. 

"The  streets  of  the  city  were  silent  and  nearly  deserted.  Over- 
head, the  stars  twinkled  with  unwonted  brilliancy  in  a  moonless,  un- 
clouded sky.  The  waters  of  the  wide  harbor  were  unruiHed  by  even  a 
passing  breeze.  Around  the  horizon  the  dark  woodlands  hung  like 
purple  curtains  shutting  out  the  world  beyond,  as  though  nature  itself 
guarded  the  ancient  city  hidden  within  the  charmed  circle.  Earth  and 
sea  alike  seemed  wrapped  in  a  spell  of  hushed  and  profound  repose, 
that  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  the  quiet  of  the  blue  eternal  heavens  bend- 
ing over  all. 

"It  was  upon  such  a  scene  of  calm  and  silence  that  tl  e  shock  of 
the  earthquake  fell,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt  launched 
from  the  starlit  skies;  with  the  might  of  ten  thousand  thunderbolts 
falling  together;  with  a  force  so  far  surpassing  all  other  forces  known 
to  men,  that  no  similitude  can  truly  be  found  for  it.  The  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  every  home  had  been  built  in  unquestioning  faith  in 
its  stability  for  all  time,  was  giving  way;  the  barriers  of  the  great 
deep  were  breaking  up.  To  the  ignorant  mind,  it  seemed  in  truth,  that 
God  had  laid  his  hand  in  anger  upon  His  creation.  The  great  and 
wise,  knowing  little  more,  fearing  little  less  than  the  humblest  of 
their  wretched  fellow  creatures,  bowed  themselves  in  awe  as  before 
the  face  of  the  Destroying  Angel.  For  a  few  moments  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  stood  together  in  the  presence  of  death  in  its  most  ter- 
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rible  form,  and  perhaps  scarcely  one  doubted  that  all  would  be  swal- 
lowed together  and  at  once,  in  one  wide  yawning  grave. 

"The  picture  is  not  overdrawn,  since  it  cannot  be  overdrawn.  The 
heart  and  the  hand  shrink  back  from  the  task  of  trying  to  depict  faith- 
fully, in  any  terms,  the  scenes  and  emotions  of  that  dreadful  hour. 
No  narrative  of  the  great  earthquake,  however,  will  present  a  true  ac- 
count of  its  character  and  effects  that  fails  to  give  sharp  promtnfnce 
to  the  element  of  fearful  surprise  involved  in  its  sudden,  unlodced-for 
coming,  and  to  the  overmastering  dread  which  its  manifestations  in- 
spired in  every  breast.  The  transition  from  a  long-established  condi- 
tion of  safety  and  peacefulness,  to  one  of  profound  and  |;eneral  danger 
and  terror,  was  absolute  and  instantaneous.  Think  of  it ;  dwell  upon 
every  detail  of  attempted  description  as  we  may;  the  imagination  still 
comes  far  short  of  the  reality.  Within  seven  minutes  after  the  last  stroke 
of  the  chime,  and  while  its  echo  seemed  yet  to  linger  in  listenin|^  ears, 
Charleston  was  in  ruins.  All  the  wreck  had  been  accomplished  m  one, 
and  the  last  minute  of  the  seven.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, the  accumulation  of  nearly  two  centuries,  had  been  destroyed  m 
the  time  a  child  would  take  to  crush  a  frail  toy.  Every  home  in  the 
city. had  been  broken  or  shattered — and  beneath  the  ruins  lay  the 
lifeless  or  bruised  and  bleeding  bodies  of  men,  women  and  children, 
who  had  been  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  such  security  as  may  be 
felt  by  him  who  reads  these  lines  at  any  remote  distance  of  time  or 
space. 

"The  cyclone  of  the  year  before  was  truly  terrifying  in  its  most 
furious  stages,  but  was  several  hours  in  reachmg  those  stages.  When 
the  storm  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  no  one  had  been  killed 
in  the  city.  Many  houses  were  damaged  indeed,  but  the  damage  was 
nearly  confined  to  their  roofs,  and  very  many  buildings  were  unscathed. 
The  earthquake  came  at  one  stride ;  lasted  perhaps  no  longer  than  a 
minute;  but,  besides  multiplying  fourfold  the  loss  of  property  caused 
by  the  storm,  slew  and  wounded  its  victims  by  the  score.  When  Ae 
cyclone  raged  at  its  worst,  the  affrighted  citizens  found  shelter  within 
their  dwellings.  In  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  the  first  and  strongest, 
the  irresistible  impulse  was  to  flee  without  the  threatening  walls — to 
dare  the  peril  in  the  street  in  the  hope  of  escaping  certain  fate  that 
menaced  everyone  who  tarried  for  an  instant  under  their  shadow. 

"After  the  storm,  the  sunshine  brought  light  and  rest  and  gladness 
in  its  train.  The  earthquake  was  followed  by  hours  of  darkness,  re- 
lieved only  by  the  glare  of  burning  ruins.  The  morning  sun  lit  up  a 
scene  of  devastation  such  as  had  never  before  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
weary  watchers,  revealing  to  them  the  extent  of  the  danger  through 
which  they  had  passed,  and  to  which  they  were  njomentarily  exposed 
anew.  It  was  a  fearful  ordeal  throughout,  even  for  the  strongest  and 
the  bravest,  and  the  tender  and  the  timid  were  exposed  to  its  full  fury. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  exaggerating  its  horrors  to  any  one  who 
recalls  the  occurrences  of  the  night  with  even  a  gleam  of  recollection 
of  their  dread  import,  and  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  that  they 
inspired." 

The  first  shock  in  South  Carolina  antedated  the  great  Charleston 
quake  by  four  days,  and  was  felt  in  Summerville,  Dorchester  County. 
in  the  morning  of  August  27th.  Houses  and  stores  were  badly  shaken, 
not  only  in  the  village,  but  for  a  radius  of  several  miles  around.  Less 
than  a  day  afterward  Summerville  had  another  distinct  ''shake. 
There  was  some  alarm ;  but  the  general  tendency  was  to  "laugh  it  off, 
although  an  Italian  workman  is  said  to  have  remarked  on  Saturday 
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morning,   following  the  second  quake:   "Two   little  shake;  big  one 


come  soon." 


The  great  quake  and  shake  came  to  Charleston,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
about  ten  minutes  of  ten  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  was  then,  at  work  in  the  second  story  of  The  News  and  Courier 
building,  and  while  the  structure  was  shaking  and  quivering,  and 
heaving  as  if  about  to  be  wrenched  apart  and  dashed  to  pieces,  it  was 
emptied  of  its  occupants  who  found  the  street  crowded  with  shrieking 
women  and  children  and  shouting  men,  shrouded  in  the  rising  dust  of 
shattered  masonry.  The  dead  are  there,  and  the  wounded,  either  prone 
or  being  borne  away  by  relatives  or  friends.  Buildings  are  rocking 
and  crashing  everywhere,  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  rumblings  and  the  subterranean  roars  of  the  "quake" 
itself.  Soon  after  the  second  shock,  which  occurred  about  eight  min- 
utes after  the  first  great  and  destructive  quake,  Mr.  McKinley  started 
homeward  as  he  says  "to  find  the  scenes  enacted  on  Broad  Street 
around  The  News  and  Courier  office  repeated  at  every  step  of  the  way. 
St.  Michael's  steeple  towered  high  and  white  through  the  gloom, 
seemingly  uninjured.*  The  Station-house,  a  massive  brick  building 
across  the  street,  had  lost  its  parapet  and  the  roof  of  the  portico,  which 
had  fallen  in  a  mass — killing  a  woman  whose  body  then  lay  under  the 
wreck.  A  little  further  on,  the  portico  of  the  Hibernian  Hall,  a  hand- 
some building  in  the  Grecian  style,  had  crashed  to  the  ground,  carry- 
ing down  the  massive  pillars  with  it.  All  the  way  up  Meeting  Street, 
which  in  respect  of  its  general  direction  and  relative  importance,  corre- 
sponds with  Broadway  in  New  York,  the  ground  was  piled  with  debris, 
from  the  tops  of  the  walls  on  either  side.  In  passing  the  Charleston 
Hotel,  which,  to  carry  out  the  comparison  above  indicated,  occupies 
the  position  of  Stewart's  up-town  store  in  New  York,  the  third  shock 
was  felt  about  ten  minutes  after  the  second,  and,  of  course,  caused 
the  greatest  alarm  in  that  neighborhood,  as  elsewhere.  At  Marion 
Square,  corresponding  with  Union  Square,  New  York,  a  great  crowd 
had  already  collected,  as  even  the  borders  of  the  extensive  plaza  could 
not  be  reached  by  the  nearest  buildings  in  the  event  of  their  fall,  and 
the  number  of  fugitives  was  momentarily  increased  by  new  arrivals 
pouring  in  from  every  side. 

"From  this  crowd,  composed  of  men,  women  and  children  of  both 
races,  arose  incessant  calls  and  cries  and  lamentations,  while  over  the 
motley,  half-clad  assembly,  was  shed  the  lurid  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion that  had  broken  out  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  square,  imme- 
diately after  the  first  shock,  and  now  enveloped  several  buildings^  in 
flames.  In  three  other  quarters  of  the  town  at  the  same  time,  similar 
large  fires  were  observed  under  full  headway ,t  and  the  awful  signifi- 
cance of  the  earthquake  may  be  most  fully  appreciated,  perhaps,  when 
it  is  said  that,  with  these  fires  blazing  up  at  once  around  them,  the 
people  whom  you  met  on  the  streets,  or  saw  gathered  together  in  groups 
in  the  open  places,  evidently  did  not  give  them  a  thought.  No  one 
watched  the  ruddy  flames,  or  the  black  pillars  of  smoke  rising  high 
into  the  still  night  air.  All  were  too  intent  on  listening  for  the  dreaded 
recurrence  of  that  horrible  growl  or  groan  of  the  power  under  the  sea 
and  under  the  land,  or  on  watching  for  the  next  manifestation  of  the 
mysterious  force,  to  give  a  thought  to  the  more  familiar  terror,  though 
it  had  threatened  his  own  home  and  every  house  in  the  doomed  dty. 

♦It  was  found  the  next  morning  that  St.  Michael's  was  badly  torn  and 

damaged. 

t  Nearly  twenty  buildings  were  burned,  and  all  were  on  fire  at  the  same 

time. 
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"Arriving  at  his  home,  the  writer  found  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  that  prevailed  elsewhere.  Every  house  in  the  vicinity  was  de- 
serted. Interrupted  in  their  evening  pursuits,  or  aroused  from  sleep 
by  the  shocks  and  the  sound  of  the  fearful  ruin  being  effected  above 
and  around  them,  the  alarmed  inmates  had  rushed  into  the  streets,  and 
were  huddled  together,  trembling  and  fearful,  awaiting  the  end,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Invalids  had  been  brought  out  on  mattresses  and  de- 
posited in  the  roadway  and,  together  with  the  aged  and  the  infant, 
were  cared  for  as  tenderly  as  possible.  No  thought  was  given  any- 
where to  treasures  left  behind  in  the  effort  to  save  the  priceless  treas« 
ure  of  life  itself — suddenly  become  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
were  threatened  to  be  bereft  of  it. 

"The  presence  of  the  dead  and  wounded  who  were  cpnveyed  to  the 
parks  and  public  squares  added  greatly,  of  course,  to  the  distress  of 
the  already  dismayed  refugees  in  those  places.  The  bodies  of  tiic 
victims  were  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  camps,  the  dead 
being  covered  from  sight  by  shawls  or  sheets,  while  skilled  hands 
ministered  to  the  sufferers  who  were  yet  within  the  reach  of  human 
aid.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  performed  their  duty  throughout 
the  night  with  heroic  devotion,  and  many  chapters  would  be  required 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  labors  alone,  as  it  should  be  told. 

"Exaggerated  rumors  as  to  the  number  of  the  killed  spread  through- 
out the  city  soon  after  the  shock,  causing  needless  pain  to  many  who, 
though  spared  the  sight  of  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  death  so  near 
to  them,  yet  feared  for  the  safety  of  relatives  and  friends,  of  whom 
no  tidings  could  be  heard. 

"The  long  anxious  watch  between  midnight  and  day  was  not  less 
trying  than  the  shock  itself.  The  suspense  was  indescribably  painful, 
and  had  no  relief  for  a  moment,  save  when  it  gave  place  to  recognition 
of  the  approach  and  presence  of  renewed  danger.  That  passed,  the 
breathless  vigil  began  again,  and  the  moments  seemed  hours  and  the 
hours  as  moments  until  the  next  dread  visitor  had  come  and  gone. 
Four  severe  shocks  occurred  before  midnight.  Three  others  followed 
at  about  two,  four  and  half -past  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  every  shock 
after  the  first  caused  even  more  alarm,  naturally,  than  the  first  itself. 

"The  apprehension  of  further  and  perhaps  greater  ill  was  shared 
by  everyone,  and  was  not  relieved  for  an  instant.  The  character  and 
extent  of  the  disturbing  force  were  not  known,  nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  hardest  shock  had  been  experienced. 
Whether  the  blow  had  come  from  the  sea  or  from  the  land,  none 
could  say.    *    ♦    * 

"The  rising  sun  on  Wednesday  morning  looked  on  empty  and 
broken  homes  and  on  streets  encumbered  with  continuous  lines  or 
heaped  masses  of  ruins,  amidst  which  the  wearied  and  shelterless  citi- 
zens gathered  together  in  little  groups,  or  picked  their  way  from  place 
to  place  wondering  at  the  extent  of  the  damage  inflicted  everywhere  and 
with  renewed  thankfulness  in-  view  of  the  perils  escaped.  No  one 
was  prepared  for  the  scene  at  daylight.  Every  house  was  in  worse 
condition  than  had  been  suspected.  Some  were  utter  wrecks  and 
many  others  were  but  little  better  off.  For  the  first  time  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster  began  to  be  somewhat  appreciated. 

"Those  who  flattered  themselves  that  the  morning  had  brought  an 
end  to  their  terrors  and  trials,  however,  and  who  timidly  ventured  to 
return  indoors  to  commence  the  work  of  temporary  repair  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  the  day,  were  quickly  undeceived.  Another 
shock  occurred  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  and  caused  more  excite- 
ment and  apprehension  because  of  the  knowledge,  that  had  now  be- 
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come  general,  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  of  the 
effects  that  might  be  expected  to  follow  any  further  violent  agitation. 
It  had  become  known,  too,  that  very  many  persons  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  night,*  and  that  the  ground  had  opened 
in  numerous  places  in  and  around  the  city,  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  fissures  being,  of  course,  greatly  exaggerated.  Some  alleged  au- 
thoritative predictions  of  further  violent  shocks  had  also  obtained  cir- 
culation and  credence.  The  latest  shock,  therefore,  naturally  caused 
widespread  consternation.  Another  occurred  about  i  P.  M.,  another 
at  5  P.  M.,  and  another  about  8  P.  M.  Those  of  the  day  fully  deter- 
mined every  one  to  avoid  their  houses  until  the  disturbances  had  ended 
or  appreciably  moderated.  Tents,  awnings  and  rude  habitations  of 
varied  description  were  erected  everywhere  for  such  protection  as  they 
could  afford;  the  entire  population  of  the  city  was  collected  in  the 
parks  and  streets,  except  a  few  families  that  had  found  refuge  on  the 
ships  in  the  harbor ;  there  was  no  lack  of  food,  except  that  caused  by 
the  limited  means  for  preparing  it;  the  day  was  spent  in  improvising 
such  necessary  arrangements  for  camping  out  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quired and  permitted. 

"The  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  scarcely  a  subject  for  detailed  de- 
scription, and  can  more  readily  be  conceived  than  put  in  words.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  houses  escaped  injury, 
and  that  the  damage  to  all  would  be  represented  by  the  demolition  of 
one- fourth  the  buildings  on  Charleston  Neck;  by  the  leveling  of  the 
house§  south  of  Broad  Street;  or  by  the  destruction  of  a  city  laiiger 
than  Columbia.  The  ruins  lay  piled  in  the  streets,  yards  and  gardens, 
and  the  houses  from  which  they  had  fallen  seemed  ready  to  crumble 
of  their  own  weight.  Travel  was  confined  to  the  middle  of  the  streets 
and  was  impeded  there.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  even  approxi- 
mately, the  amount  of  masonry  that  was  thrown  into  the  streets,  but 
it  may  be  guessed  at,  in  some  sort,  when  it  is  said  that  the  wreckage 
caused  by  the  cyclone  of  the  year  before  amounted  to  over  ten  thou- 
sand cartloads,  all  of  which  was  removed  within  the  week  following. 
The  debris  in  a  few  streets,  after  the  Earthquake,  would  have  equalled 
in  mass  all  of  a  similar  kind,  that  was  caused  by  the  storm,  and  every 
street  was  obstructed,  more  or  less,  throughout  its  length.  The  work 
of  removal  was  continued  for  months,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
after,  unsightly  piles  were  still  encountered  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  they  did  not  interfere  with  public  or  private  convenience." 

In  a  footnote  to  this  graphic  description  of  the  earthquake  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  were  afterward  collected,  are  statea:  The  dam- 
age caused  by  the  cyclone  was  finally  estimated  at  about  $1,500,000. 
The  records  of  the  city  assessor's  office  show  that  the  damages  caused 
by  the  earthquake  were  officially  estimated,  during  the  following  week, 
at  about  $5,000,000.  The  United  States  Engineering  Commission,  ap- 
pointed at  the  request  of  the  mayor  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
houses,  carefully  examined  nearly  two  thousand  buildings.  In  their 
report  they  say :  "We  estimate  approximately  that  the  buildings  upon 
which  we  have  rendered  reports  cannot  be  thoroughly  repaired  for  less 
than  $2,000,000.  and  the  remaining  buildings,  while  of  slight  conse- 
quence as  regards  their  danger  to  their  owners,  their  occupants  and 
the  public,  will  swell  the  moneyed  value  of  real  estate  damages  to  a 
total  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000."    A  Board  of  Inspectors,  con- 

♦  The  number  of  killed,  as  shown  by  the  official  records,  was  27 : .  whites, 
7;  colored,  20.  The  number  of  wounded  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  attributed  to  injuries  and  exposure  was  83,  which  is  not  be- 
lieved to  cover  the  actual  deaths  from  these  causes. 
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sisting  of  an  architect  and  builder,  were  also  appointed  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  transacting  business  in  Charleston  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  houses.  The  Board  reported  that  they  had  inspected 
6,956  buildings ;  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  brick  buildings  were  injured 
more  or  less,  while  frame  buildings  suffered  from  falling  chimneys, 
cracked  plastering  and  injured  foundations;  that  "not  100  out  of 
14,000  chimneys  escaped  injury,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these 
14,000  were  broken  off  at  tfie  roof  and  went  to  the  ground."  The 
whole  number  of  buildings  adjudged  unsafe  and  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down  was  102.  Some  of  these  were  preserved  by  wholesale  repairs, 
while  others  that  were  not  condemned  by  the  Commission,  proved  to 
be  wrecks  on  closer  examination. 

Rexief  for  the  Really  Needy 

Messages  of  sympathy  and  offers  of  practical  assistance  came  to 
Charleston  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  from  all  classes  and 
stations,  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  workmen  clearing  away  the  debris 
in  the  streets.  The  offerings,  in  fact,  were  so  Jarge  and  so  prompt, 
that  as  early  as  October  sth,  the  Relief  Committee,  of  which  Joseph 
W.  Barnwell  was  chairman,  with  the  spirit  of  pride  and  independence, 
which  have  ever  characterized  the  city,  announced  thankfully  that 
enough  relief  was  in  sight  to  meet  the  situation.  This  combined  spirit 
of  conscientiousness,  pride  and  thankfulness  was  thus  expressed: 
"The  committee  have,  after  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  cases 
as  far  as  received,  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  sum  of  money  already 
received  by  this  committee,  together  with  the  estimated  amount  of 
collections  now  made  and  in  progress  of  being  made  in  the  territory 
east  of  the  Alleghenies,  together  with  the  estimated  amount  now  in 
process  of  collection  in  Chicago  and  other  points  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, of  which  they  have  been  advised,  will,  when  received,  place 
the  committee  in  a  position  to  substantially  help  the  needy  sufferers, 
for  whose  relief  only  this  committee  was  formed. 

'The  larger  and  vaster  loss,  falling  upon  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State,  the  county  and  the  city,  in  the  damage  to  public  buildings,  the 
great  loss  to  churches,  associations  and  corporations,  and  the  wide- 
spread damages  done  to  residences,  stores,  warehouses  and  other 
property  of  private  persons,  who  are  able,  out  of  their  private  means, 
to  replace  and  repair  the  losses,  as  ^eat  and  distressing  as  their  aggre- 
gate loss  is  to  the  public  and  to  individuals,  it  has  not  been  within  the 
scope  of  this  committce\s  efforts,  simply  because  it  was  not  the  cause 
of  charity  to  the  needy  earthquake  sufferers. 

"As  the  grateful  recipient  of  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  those 
who  have  stretched  out  their  helping  hand  to  us,  this  committee  have 
felt  that  they  should  be  guided  by  facts  and  estimates  of  the  actual 
loss  of  needy  sufferers,  and  if  on  an  untrodden  path  they  might  err, 
they  prefer  to  err  by  limiting  the  estimate  rather  than  placing  it  too 

high." 

It  was  found,  by  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  that  the  total 
contributions  made  for  the  relief  of  these  "needy  sufferers"  had 
amounted  to  $646,109.  of  which  amount  New  York  had  contributed 
$181,000;  Massachusetts,  $99,000,  and  Pennsylvania,  $69,000. 

Extent  and  Nature  of  the  Earth's  Commotions 

The  islands  around  Charleston  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor  felt  all 
the  shocks  in  a  more  modified  form,  and  one  of  the  largest  fissures 
opened  was  that  at  Oak  Grove,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ashley  river,  about 
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ten  miles  from  the  city.  The  commotions  not  only  were  distinct  all 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  but  subsequent  investigations  by 
the  United  States  Geographical  Survey  indicated  that  the  shocks  were 
so  widespread  as  to  be  felt  as  far  as  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  967  miles  from  Charleston;  as  far  northeast  as  Boston 
and  Lake  Champlain,  and  as  far  west  and  southwest  as  Central  Iowa, 
Central  Missouri  and  Eastern  Arkansas.  In  Eastern  Kentucky  and 
Southeastern  Ohio  the  force  of  the  shocks  was  noticeably  great. 

Throughout  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Northeastern  Florida  and,  in  general,  anywhere  within  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  center,  the  energy  of  the  shocks  was 
noticeable.  At  Columbia,  Augusta,  Raleigh,  Atlanta  and  Savannah 
the  consternation  of  all  people  was  universal.  "In  all  of  the  large 
towns  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Charleston,  more  or  less  damage 
was  suffered  by  houses  and  other  structures,"  says  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  "Walls  were  cracked  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  important  repairs ;  dams  were  broken,  chimneys 
were  overthrown,  plastering  shaken  from  ceilings,  lamps  overturned, 
water  thrown  out  of  tanks,  cars  set  in  motion  on  side-tracks,  animals 
filled  with  terror,  fowls  shaken  from  their  roosts,  loose  objects  thrown 
from  objects,  chairs  and  beds  moved  horizontally  upon  the  floor,  pic- 
tures banged  against  the  walls,  trees  visibly  swayed  and  their  leaves 
agitated  and  rustled  as  if  by  a  wind.  These  occurrences  were  general 
and  were  more  strongly  marked  until  they  became  terrifying  and  dis- 
astrous as  the  center  of  the  disturbance  was  approached." 

Earle  Sloan,  a  native  Charlestonian,  a  special  agent  of  the  Survey, 
spent  several  weeks  in  Charleston  and  vicinity,  scientifically  investigat- 
ing the  effects  of  the  earthquake.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  culmination  of  the  subterranean  forces  at 
that  particular  locality.  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  steps  in 
the  reasoning  which  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  series 
of  force  waves,  at  least  two  in  number,  which  dashed  together  in  the 
Charleston  area  and  threw  their  pent-up  energies  to  the  surface — 
scientifically,  he  expressed  the  matter  in  this  wise :  "Many  data  of  elo- 
quent significance  argue  that  the  great  earthquake  shock  experienced 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  August  31,  1886,  was  a  compound  disturbance 
proceeding  from  a  series  of  foci,  progressively  explosive  in  a  line 
of  action  northeast  to  southwest,  each  propagating  its  waves  of  force 
radiating  in  all  directions.  Those  waves  from  the  great  focus  that 
proceeded  southeasterly  were  the  first  to  strike  Charleston,  which, 
while  yet  in  its  throes,  was  struck  by  a  system  of  waves  from  a  second- 
ary focus,  the  energy  of  which  was  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  major 
focus.  This  third  system  of  waves,  acting  at  Charleston  from  a  west- 
erly direction,  combined  with  the  first  system  to  afford  most  marked 
,  expressions  of  concurrence  and  interference  of  waves  producing, 
through  the  most  varied  resultants  of  force  and  resistance,  not  only 
horizontal  and  vertical  actions,  but  even  rotation — ^both  right  and  left- 
handed — and,  occasionally,  counteracting  influences  afforded  loci  of 
comparative  calm,  where  objects  sensitive  to  violence  were  compara- 
tively undisturbed,  though  closely  contiguous  to  and  surrounded  by  the 
most  violent  manifestations  of  energy.  Again  many,  even  delicate  ob- 
jects, in  falling  to  the  earth,  at  favorable  periods  of  its  vibrations,  en- 
countered a  shifting,  and  therefore  gradual  arrest  or  translation  of 
motion,  saving  them  from  an  injury  which  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  period  of  vibration  was  in  contrary  direction  to  the  line  of  over- 
throw. The  experience  of  cool-headed  men  concurs  in  asserting  that 
the  shock  was  in  its  inception  a  vibration  that  culminated  in  the  utmost 
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violence,  which  suddenly  yielded  to  a  phase  characterized  as  more  un- 
dulatory — affording  inference  of  compound  force  abundantly  sustained 
in  object  testimony,  which  we  will  now  review." 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  two  (or  more)  successive  forces,  Mr. 
Sloan  reviews  the  status  of  about  a  thousand  monuments  in  and  about 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  displacement  of  numerous  objects.  The  up- 
heaval of  several  railroad  beds  in  the  Charleston  area  (and  there 
were  several  narrow  escapes  from  wreck  and  injury)  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  information  in  determining  the  most  prooable  sources  and 
the  nature  of  the  earthquake.  Mr.  Sloan's  deduced  theory  also  was 
that  the  reason  Charleston  experienced  a  damage  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  "its  distance  from  the  legitimate  line  of  greatest  disturbance" 
was  becasue  of  the  streams  which  inclosed  its  land  surface  and  "its 
peculiar  deep  and  plastic  subsoil."  In  other  words^  when  the  great 
subterranean  waves  of  force  dashed  together  and  came  to  the  surface 
under  Charleston,  they  were  banked  in  by  the  encompassing  waters, 
had  no  chance  to  spread  laterally,  and  therefore  mounted  in  their  de- 
structive career. 

The  area  of  greatest  violence  is  thus  described:  "The  tract  which 
includes  the  most  forcible  action  of  the  earthquake  is  an  elliptical 
area  about  27  miles  in  length,  and  with  a  maximum  width  of  about  18 
miles.  The  major  axis  of  this  area  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  a  line 
which  is  concave  towards  Charleston,  and  is  situated  14  to  16  miles 
west  and  northwest  of  the  city."  Various  testimony  was  given  as  to 
the  height  of  the  earth  waves  accompanying  the  great  shock  of 
August  31st,  one  citizen  testifying  that  he  saw  two  waves  about  two 
feet  in  height,  coming  respectively  from  the  southwest  and  the  north- 
west and  that  they  came  together  in  the  middle  of  the  street  across 
which  he  was  pitched. 

From  whatever  angle  the  Charleston  earthquake  is  viewed  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  outbursts  of  subter- 
ranean forces  ever  experienced  outside  of  the  volcanic  areas  of  the 
earth. 

Governor  John  P.  Richardson 

When  John  Peter  Richardson  was  elected  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  November,  1886.  he  was  the  third  representative  of  his  family 
to  occupy  the  e^ibematorial  chair — one  for  each  succeedinsr  generation 
since  the  settlement  of  General  Richard  Richardson,  of  Virginia,  on 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Santee  river,  in  the  present  Clarendon  County, 
during  the  period  when  the  Old  Dominion  and  South  Carolina  were 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  a  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  the  colony  in  the  "snow  campaign,"  just  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  and  was  a  victim  of  Tarleton's  cruelties  during 
those  trying  times  in  the  up-country.  James  B.  Richardson,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  general,  became  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1804;  bfa 
grandson,  John  Peter  Richardson,  in  1840,  and  his  great-grandson, 
also  John  Peter,  in  1886.  Three  other  descendants  of  General  Richard- 
son have  filled  the  executive  chair,  Richard  L.  Manning,  his  son  John 
L.  Manning  and  his  grandson  Richard  I.  Manning,  governor  191 5-17 
and  1917-19. 

Governor  Richardson's  youth  was  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  old  family  estate  in  Clarendon  County,  and  he  was  educated  at 
home  and  under  private  instructors  until  he  entered  South  Carolina 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1849  in  the  same  class  with  Judge 
W.  n.  Wallace  and  General  James  Conner.    He  served  in  the  Con- 
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federate  Army  of  the  West  under  General  James  Cantey,  during  the 
War  of  Secession,  was  a  hard-working  farmer  in  greatly  reduced  cir- 
cimistances  for  some  years  afterward ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1865  which  framed  a  provisional  government  for 
the  State  and  sat  for  several  terms  thereafter  both  in  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  Legislature.  In  1876  he  was  defeated  for  the  House, 
but  elected  in  1878,  and  served  as  state  treasurer  from  1880  to  1886, 
inclusive.  His  selection  as  governor,  in  1886,  rounded  out  a  career  of 
steady  progress. 

Enter  B.  R.  Tillman 

In  the  meantime,  the  Farmers'  Movement  had  already  gathered 
headway  under  the  skillful  manipulation  and  guidance  of  Benjamin 
R.  Tillman,  the  inspiring  speaker  and  successful  farmer  of  Edgefield. 
He  was  also  a  strong  writer  for  the  agricultural  papers  and  his  pro- 
nounced views  upon  the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  rights  of  which  he  alleged  they  had  been  defrauded  and  of  the 
scientific  and  practical  education  which  he  claimed  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  State  College,  made  him  widely  known  and  popular.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  and 
State  Grange  at  Bennettsville,  Marlboro  County,  in  August,  1885,  Mr. 
Tillman  was  a  delegate ;  then,  virtually  unknown  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  *But  he  introduced  at  that  "joint  summer  meeting"  certain 
resolutions,  and  defended  them  (in  the  words  of  The  News  and 
Courier  reporter^  **in  a  speech  full  of  hard  sense,  keen  satire  and  good- 
humored  badinage."  They  demanded,  first,  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  farm;  second,  the  making  over  of  the  South  Carolina 
College  into  a  real  agricultural  institution ;  third,  more  farmers  on  the 
Board  of  South  Carolina  College  Trustees ;  fourth,  enlargement  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  adding  one  member  from  each  Congres- 
sional District ;  and  fifth,  the  establishment  of  farmers'  institutes.  The 
resolutions  were  voted  down  with  the  exception  of  the  two  relating  to 
the  experimental  farm  and  the  enlargement  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, bul  Captain  Tillman  insisted  that  had  the  audience  of  farmers, 
outside  of  the  members  of  the  two  societies,  been  able  to  vote,  they 
would  have  been  carried.  Anyway,  the  speech  instantly  projected  a 
comparatively  unknown  farmer  into  prominence. 

That  address  had  first  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  his  stand- 
ing with  the  farmers,  and  the  public  in  general,  had  been  strengthened. 
In  May.  1886,  the  Farmers'  Association  held  its  first  meeting  at  Co- 
lumbia. That  influential  body,  of  which  Captain  Tillman  was  the  ac- 
knowledged master  spirit,  resolved  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
building  of  an  institution,  the  purpose  of  which  should  be  a  college 
education  for  the  farmers'  sons,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  generally.  That  was  the  germ  which  was 
to  develop,  throughout  Governor  Richardson's  administrations,  into 
the  Clemson  Agricultural  College.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
meeting  demanded  for  the  support  of  the  proposed  institution,  the 
Land  Scrip  Fund  and  the  Hatch  Fund,  the  latter  provided  by  Congress 
and  divided  among  the  several  States  to  encourage  agricultural  edu- 
cation. South  Carolina's  share  amounted  to  about  $15,000  per 
annum.  As  another  means  of  support,  the  convention  also  demanded 
that  the  fertilizer  tag  tax  be  doubled.  As  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Tillman 
said:     ''Although  the  farmers  would  have  to  pay  it,  they  would  not 

♦  W.  W.  Ball's  "An  Episode  in  South  Carolina  Politics,"  paper  read  before 

the  Kosmos  Gub  in  191 5  (unpublished). 
Vol.  II— sr 
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feel  it,  as  they  would  feel  a  direct  tax."  ♦  All  the  movements  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers*  Association  and  its  dominat- 
ing force.  Captain  Tillman,  were  calculated  to  set  class  against  class. 
At  that  August  meeting  Captain  Tillman  declared  that  **the  lawyers 
and  merchants  had  dominated  the  Legislature  for  the  past  ten  years." 
The  higher  education  of  women  received  its  first  financial  encour- 
agement from  the  State  at  the  outset  of  the  first  Richardson  adminis- 
tration. The  original  suggestion  to  establish  a  State  college  for  women 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  James  G.  Blue ;  but  he 
proposed  to  transform  the  Citadel  into  a  girls*  school.  Later,  the 
Farmers*  Association  recommended  such  an  institution,  and  on  No- 
vember 15,  1886,  the  Winthrop  Normal  Of  Training  School  for 
Teachers  was  organized  at  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners  of  that  city.  Dr.  D.  B.  Johnson,  the  dty 
superintendent  of  schools,  originated  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  school  by  obtaining  $1,500  from  the  trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  and  both  he  and  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the 
general  agent  of  the  fund,  labored  hard  and  unselfishly  to  bring  prac- 
tical results.  In  1887,  the  Legislature  voted  an  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  one  scholarship  ($150)  from  each  county  in  the  State, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  South  Carolina's  aid  to  the  educa- 
tion of  women.* 

The  Clem  son  Bequest 

The  political  contest  over  the  governorship,  in  the  fall  of  1888, 
developed  a  strong  opposition  to  Mr.  Richardson,  which  largely  re- 
volved around  the  Farmers'  movements,  still  led  by  Captain  Tillman. 
Especially  was  there  much  discussion  over  the  advisability  of  accept- 
ing the  bequest  of  the  late  Thomas  G.  Clemson  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural college  or^  the  estate  of  John  C.  Calhoun  at  Fort  Hill,  in  the 
southeastern  comer  of  Oconee  County  and  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Clemson,  who  had  died  in  April.  1888.  was 
Calhoun's  son-in-law,  and  had  inherited  that  property  from  his  wife. 
Colonel  Richard  W.  Simpson,  a  legislator  and  lawyer  of  Anderson 
County,  had  been  Mr.  Clemson's  confidential  lawyer  and  had  written 
his  will,  himself  having  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural college.  Mr.  Clemson  had  also  conferred  with  the  gifted  W.  H. 
Trescot.  Provision  was  made  for  an  agricultural  college  in  Mr.  Gem- 
son's  will  and  Colonel  Simpson  named  as  one  of  its  trustees.  Seven 
of  the  trustees  who  were  to  control  the  property,  valued  then  at 
from  $85,000  to  $100,000.  were  named  in  the  will,  and  not  more  than 
six  were  to  be  selected  by  the  State.f  As  the  seven  were  to  have 
the  right  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number,  they  constituted  the  perma- 
nent controlling  force.  Not  long  before  his  death,  Mr.  Clemson  had 
consulted  both  Colonel  Simpson  and  Captain  Tillman  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution ;  so  that  the  two  stood  as  the  official 
sponsors  of  the  Clemson  bequest  as  made  under  the  terms  of  the  will. 
The  will  was  contested  by  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Clemson,  defended 

♦"An  Episode  in  South  Carolina  Politics:"  W.  W.  Ball. 

t  Within  the  last  decade  a  suit  was  brought  against  Clemson  College  for 
damages  for  causing  overflow  in  the  Seneca  River,  thereby  injuring  the  prop- 
erty of  a  citizen.  It  was  contended  by  the  defense  that  Clemson  College  was 
a  State  institution,  and  therefore  not  suable  without  permission  of  the  State. 
Ultimately  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  were  appointed  under  the  will  of  a  private 
citizen  and  were  self -perpetuating,  Clemson  College  was  not  a  State,  but  was  a 
private  institution. 
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by  Colonel  Simpson,  as  executor  of  the  estate,  and  its  validity  finally 
sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Captain  Tillman  Again  Drawn  Into  Politics 

Although  Captain  Tillman  formally  "retired"  from  politics  and  the 
public,  in  a  long  "fareweir*  letter  to  The  News  and  Courier,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1888,  the  death  of  Mr.  Clemson  in  the  April  following,  with  the 
publication  of  his  bequest,  drew  him  from  his  short  retirement  to  his 
Edgefield  plantation  into  State  politics.  Appearing  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Richardson  administration,  he  was  a  leading  figure  at  the  Farmers' 
convention  held  during  the  month  of  Mr.  Clemson's  death,  and  which 
issued  an  address  urging  economy  and  the  acceptance  of  the  bequest. 

Attorney  General  Earle  was  Governor  Richardson's  only  contestant, 
although  the  former  was  not  an  avowed  candidate,  but  Mr.  Richard- 
son was  renominated  in  the  convention  by  191  to  114,  and  re-elected 
without  serious  opposition. 

Clemson  College  Finally  Founded 

When  the  Legislature  met,  the  Clemson  will  case  was  in  the  courts, 
and  Governor  Richardson  advised  the  Legislature  not  to  hastily  accept 
the  bequest  until  the  validity  of  the  will  had  been  established  judicially, 
'*and  before  a  positive  and  unquestioned  ascertainment  of  the  fact  is 
had  that  the  institution  when  established  shall  be  and  forever  remain 
under  the  supreme  and  sole  control  of  the  State."  The  main  ground 
of  opposition  to  the  bequest  was  that  the  State  would  not  control  the 
college  and  it  was  strongly  urged  that  it  should  bear  the  name  Calhoun 
rather  than  Clemson.  The  bill  met  with  such  strong  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  being  carried  only  by  the  vote  of  the  lieutenant  governor  which 
broke  a  tie.  Before  the  session  of  1889  the  courts  had  sustained  the 
will  and  there  was  now  no  obstruction  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  bill 
of  acceptance.  As  stated  by  a  well  known  South  Carolinian  who 
writes  with  authority:  "The  main  question,  therefore,  before  the 
Legislature  of  1889,  was  whether  the  new  college  should  be  supported 
by  direct  appropriation  or  by  an  indirect  tax.  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  gave  one-half  of  the  land  scrip  to  Clemson  and  one-half  to  the 
University,  and  the  Hatch  fund  to  Clemson,  and  also  made  a  liberal 
direct  appropriation  for  Clemson.  Thus  the  legal  steps  in  the  creation 
of  Clemson  were  completed,  fifteen  of  the  twenty  votes  in  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  the  measure  being  cast  by  men  who  were  not  Tillmanites, 
and  Governor  Richardson  attaching  his  signature  to  the  act."  But 
the  actual  erection  of  the  college  buildings  did  not  commence  until 
1890  and  the  doors  open  to  students  until  1893.  The  most  interest- 
ing and  historic  of  the  structures  embodying  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  was  already  on  the  site  of  the  campus — the  Calhoun  mansion 
standing  on  a  beautiful  knoll  in  the  center  of  the  grounds. 

In  December,  1887,  the  charter  being  again  amended,  the  South 
Carolina  College  was  changed  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
which  in  October.  1888,  was  opened  with  a  president,  nineteen  profes- 
sors, one  assistant  professor,  and  seven  instructors  and  tutors,  and  with 
the  following  departments :  Graduate  Department ;  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts ;  College 
of  Pharmacy;  Normal  School;  Law  School.  Those  opposed  to  the 
agricultural  college  as  a  unit  of  the  University,  foremost  of  whom  was 
Captain  Tillman,  seemed  to  desire  an  institution  of  lower  requirements 
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located  outside  of  Columbia,  thereby  destroying  its  strength  as  a  uni- 
versity ;  and  they  partially  succeeded  in  their  designs. 

The  University  Again  a  College 

In  1890,  because  of  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College,  another 
act  of  reorganization  was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  agricidtural 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the  University  were  transferred  to 
Clemson  and  the  time  honored  center  of  learning  ag^in  became  "South 
Carolina  College"  and  was  continued  under  that  name  for  sixteep 
years.*  For  a  time,  its  numbers  were  smaller  than  at  any  period  in 
its  history,  except  during  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper's  presi- 
dency, but  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  president  and  the  skilled 
instruction  of  such  men  as  Professor  R.  Means  Davis,  the  South 
Carolina  College  gradually  regained  its  former  position. 

Converse  College  Estabushed 

Toward  the  last  of  Governor  Richardson's  administration  Con- 
verse College  was  established  at  Spartanburg.  In  1889  it  was  founded 
by  Dexter  E.  Converse,  a  Vermont  man  who  had  become  experienced 
in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  East  before  he  located  in  Spartanburg 
County  (Glendale).  There,  for  thirty-six  years  he  developed  a  very 
extensive  cotton  manufacturing  business,  came  to  own  the  entire  vil- 
lage of  Glendale  which  was  supported  by  his  great  industry,  and  ex- 
tended his  interests  into  Clifton  and  the  surrounding  country.  By 
the  early  '90s,  the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Converse  was  one  of  the  largest  stockholders,  had  not  only  founded 
the  town  by  that  name,  but  had  developed  it  into  a  place  of  three  thou- 
sand people,  of  which  it  was  also  the  virtual  owner.  In  1891,  Mr. 
Converse  moved  to  Spartanburg,  where  he  also  had  large  business,  in- 
dustrial and  financial  interests,  and  that  he  might  also  give  of  his  time 
and  managerial  abilities  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  Converse 
College  which  he  had  founded  two  years  before.  The  Legislature  had 
incorporated  the  college  in  1890,  during  Mr.  Richardson's  administra- 
tion, and  it  had  opened  in  October  of  that  year,  with  Dr.  B.  F.  Wilson 
as  president.  The  grounds  comprise  forty-seven  acres,  and  the  insti- 
tution has  steadily  grown  in  every  way.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  is 
the  leading  woman's  college  in  the  State.     . 

State  Primaries  Legalized 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  piece  of  legislation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1888  was  an  act  giving  to  primary  elections  the  protection  of 
law.  James  L.  Orr,  of  Greenville,  is  by  general  consent  given  the  most 
credit  for  bringing  it  about  for  he  had  long  urged  that  reform.  Captain 
Tillman,  of  Edgefield,  first  supported  primaries  as  late  as  1888.  Even 
before  primary  elections  were  given  the  sanction,  or  protection  of  the 
law.  they  had  been  in  operation  in  both  county  and  congressional  nomi- 
nations. In  1888.  however,  Edward  McCradv  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
house,  and,t  doubtless  at  his  request,  in  the  Senate,  the  same  bill  was 
introduced  by  George  L.  Buist,  of  Charleston.  Amendments  offered 
by  Major  E.  H.  ^^u^^ay,  were  incorporated  in  it.  The  act  was  approved 
by  Governor  Richardson,  and  so  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  the 


♦  South  Carolina  Handbooks. 

tW.  W.  Ball's  paper  read  before  the  Kosmos  Club,  in  1915. 
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primary  system  received  the  stamp  of  legal  recognition.  In  this  year, 
too.  General  >1.  C.  Butler  was  reelected  United  States  senator  by  a 
Legislature  all  of  whose  members  except  those  of  one  or  two  counties 
were  chosen  by  primaries. 

Another  measure  of  Richardson's  administration,  worthy  of  note, 
was  that  which  first  provided  for  the  pensioning  of  Confederate  veter- 
ans by  the  State,  and  the  initial  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  that 
purpose. 

The  administration  closed  with  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  the  State  had  made  progress  all  along  the  line,  and  especially  that 
the  growing  demands  of  the  farming  element  had  been  fairly  miCt.  In 
his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1890,  Governor  Richardson 
made  special  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  public  schools,  showing 
that  since  1886  they  had  increased  288  in  number  and  17,294  in  en- 
rollment. 

Progress  of  the  State  in  a  Decade 

The  census  year  1890  indicated  many  notable  improvements  in  the 
State.  Since  1880  her  population  had  increased  from  995,577  to 
1,151,149,  or  15.6  per  cent.  Of  the  cities,  those  in  the  up-countr>',  with 
the  rise  of  the  cotton  industries,  had  increased  most  rapidly  (in  per 
centage),  although  Columbia  had  shown  a  remarkable  proportionate 
growth.  The  State  capital  had  increased  in  the  decade,  1880-90,  from 
10.036  to  15,353,  or  53  per  cent.;  while  Charleston's  figures  were 
49.984  and  54,955,  respectively,  or  9.9  per  cent.,  the  overwhelming  dis- 
aster of  the  earthquake  having  had  its  inevitable  effect.  As  to  the  cities 
in  the  up-country,  Sumter  had  increased  in  population  from  2,011  to 
3,865.  or  92.2  per  cent. ;  Spartanburg,  from  3.253  to  5,544,  or  704  per 
cent.;  Anderson,  from  1,850  to  3,018,  or  63.1  per  cent,  and  Greenville, 
6,160  to  8,607,  or  39.7  per  cent. 

In  1890,  the  relative  percentage  of  urban  and  rural  population  in 
South  Carolina  was  10.  i  and  89.9,  respectively.  The  population  of  the 
several  counties  in  that  year  was  as  follows :  Abbeville,  46^54 ;  Aiken, 
31,822;  Anderson.  43,696;  Bamberg  (returns  incomplete);  Barnwell, 
44.613;  Beaufort,  34,119;  Berkeley,  55,428:  Calhoun  (returns  incom- 
plete); Charleston.  59,903;  Cherokee  (returns  incomplete);  Chester, 
26.660;  Chesterfield.  18.233;  Colleton,  40,293;  Darlington,  29.134;  Dil- 
lon (returns  incomplete)  ;  Dorchester  (returns  incomplete)  ;  Edgefield, 
49  259;  Fairfield.  28,599;  Florence.  25,027 ;  Georgetown,  20,857;  Green- 
ville, 44.310;  Greenwood  (returns  incomplete);  Hampton,  20,544; 
Horry,  19,256:  Kershaw.  22.361 ;  Lancaster,  20.761 ;  Laurens,  31,610; 
Lee  (returns  incomplete)  :  Lexington.  22,181;  Marion.  29,976;  Marl- 
boro. 23,500;  Newberry,  26,434;  Oconee,  18.687;  Orangeburg,  49*393  • 
Pickens,  16.38c;;  Richland.  36,821 ;  Saluda  (incomplete  returns)  ;  Spar- 
tanburg. 55^385 ;  Sumter.  43/05  •  Union.  25.363;  Williamsburg.  27,777; 
York.  38.831. 

The  race  division,  in  1890.  indicated  that  40.1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  was  white  and  59.8  negro,  and  that  90.6  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
mer and  98.2  per  cent,  of  the  latter  were  born  in  South  Carolina. 

In  1880,  69  per  cent,  of  the  land  area  of  the  State  was  included  in 
farms,  and  since  that  year  the  total  farm  acreage  has  varied  but  little. 
By  1890  the  total  farm  acreage  had  fallen  to  67.6  per  cent.  In  1880 
the  value  of  the  farm  property  in  South  Carolina  was  $84,079,702,  of 
which  the  land  and  buildings  amounted  to  $68,677482,  implements  and 
machinery.  83.202,710  and  domestic  animals,  poultry  and  bees,  $12,199.- 


Views  in  Up-Country  Towns 
Court  House  at  Greenville  (upper) :  Abbeville's  Public  Park  (lower). 
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510;  in  1890,  these  three  items  had  increased  to,  respectively,  $119,849,- 
272,  $99,104,600,  $4,172,262,  and  $16,572410. 

In  1880,  the  entire  valuation  of  all  property  was  assessed  at  $134,- 
662,834,  of  which  country  real  estate  amounted  to  $37,098319;  in  ifi^, 
the  figures  were  $150,602,451  and  $60^603,747.  The  tax  levy  was  4^ 
mills  in  1880  and  5>^  in  1890. 

The  writer  now  leaves  die  dry,  but  enlightening  field  of  statistics, 
for  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  era  of  shifting  politics  in  the  history 
of  South  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 
THE  TILLMAN  ADMINISTRATIONS 

The  calm  before  the  storm  of  1890  was  broken  early  in  the  year 
by  the  manifestoes  issued  in  January  and  February,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Association,  G.  W.  Shell. 
Although  they  were  devised  and  written  by  Captain  Tillman,  as  he 
subsequently  admitted,  they  were  known,  and  are  still  designated,  as 
the  Shell  manifestoes.  The  first,  issued  on  January  23d,  was  addressed 
to  the  Democracy  of  South  Carolina.  It  called  a  convention  to  nom- 
inate candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  and,  while  it 
proposed  to  act  within  the  Democratic  party,  its  criticism  of  the  State 
administration  and  its  general  policies  was  so  bitter  and  widespread 
as  to  alienate  a  number  of  leading  Democrats  from  its  support.  Among 
such  leading  Democrats  may  be  mentioned  J.  Lawrence  Orr,  Dr.  Maul- 
din,  and  A.  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Greenville  News,  former  Gov- 
ernor Sheppard  ot  Edgefield,  and  W.  G.  Hinson  of  Charleston.  The 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Farmers*  Association  to 
the  State  Democracy  to  send  delegates  to  the  proposed  convention  of 
that  organization,  on  March  27,  1890,  was  viewed  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  indignation,  suspicion,  amusement  and  perplexity. 

The  "Shell"  Manifestoes 

*  **A  charge  of  the  document  was  that  the  State  was  governed  by 
an  oligarchy  of  aristocrats :  it  denounced  the  failure  of  the  Legislatures 
to  call  a  Constitutional  Convention,  demanded  ''rotation  in  office," 
accused  the  administrations  of  extravagance,  and,  in  masterly  tenns, 
from  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  strung  out  insinuation  and  denuncia- 
tion. *  *  *  One  of  the  charges,  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  later 
history,  was  that  the  weak  administration  of  the  laws  was  responsible 
for  the  numerous  crimes  and  lynchings  that  had  been  occurring." 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  had  taken  root  within  the  State,  was 
a  national  organization  oit  farmers  founded  on  a  platform  of  broad 
scope.  Although  the  South  Carolina  alliances  contained  many  anti- 
Tillmanites,  those  who  supported  the  captain  preponderated  in  those 
bodies.  But  whatever  assistance  he  received  from  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance was  individual,  not  collective;  for  Captain  Tillman's  Farmers' 
Association,  with  its  platform  and  its  policy,  was  for  South  Carolina 
alone,  and,  as  after  events  showed,  for  Captain  Tillman. 

The  second  Shell  manifesto,  published  on  February  loth,  repeated, 
although  it  somewhat  condensed,  the  demands  made  in  the  first.  Ex- 
penses of .  the  State  Government  had  to  be  "boiled  down,"  and  an 
Agricultural  College  was  demanded,  both  practical  and  scientific  in  its 
scope.  The  Land  Scrip,  the  Hatch  fund  and  the  revenues  from  the 
fertilizer  tag  tax  should  all  be  given  to  Clemson  College,  instead  of  to 
"existing  institutions."  It  was  demanded  that  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity cease  their  "opposition"  to  Clemson,  and  it  was  further  de- 

♦  See  W.  W.  Ball's  paper,  "An  Episode  in  South  Carolina  Politics,"  read 
before  the  Kosmos  Club  m  191 5. 
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dared  that  the  latter  would  not  be  safe  until  the  farmers  should  take 
control  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  and  the  Legislature,  and 
so  end  **ring  rule."  The  Railroad  Commission  should  be  made  useful 
or  abolished  and  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature reapportioned.  The  manifesto  did  not  fail  to  reiterate  its  de- 
mand for  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  form  a  new  State  Constitution. 
The  Shell  manifestoes  alienated  not  a  few  public  men  of  strength 
who  had  previously  supported  the  Farmers'  movement  and  Captain 
Tillman,  under  the  impression  that  neither  had  any  ulterior  object  in 
view :  that  their  sole  aims  were  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
of  South  Carolina,  through  education  and  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  these  were  the  original  objects  of 
both  association  and  its  master  spirit,  but  the  Shell  manifestoes,  behind 
which  Captain  Tillman  was  for  a  time  hidden,  showed  a  distinct  depar- 
ture from  these  definite  objects  and  a  determination  of  the  organiza- 
tion, now  that  it  had  gained  sufficient  strength,  to  mould  itself  into  an 
independent  political  body  opposed,  if  need  be,  to  the  State  Democracy 
— which  had  done  so  much  within  recent  years  for  the  good  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Tillman  Ticket 

When  the  convention  met  at  Columbia,  on  March  27,  1890,  Captain 
Shell  tried  to  explain  away  his  use  of  the  word  '^nominate,"  saying 
that  it  should  have  been  "suggest,"  and  the  newspaper  reporters  said 
that  its  delegates,  by  a  vote  of  117  to  116,  decided  to  make  no  nomina- 
tions at  that  time,  but  before  the  result  was  announced,  Colonel  J.  L. 
M.  Irby,  of  Laurens,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Captain  Tillman,  brought 
over  to  the  latter  enough  members  from  Charleston  and  Spartanburg 
to  change  the  decision  of  the  convention.  Thereupon  Captain  Ben- 
jamin R.  Tillman,  of  Edgefield,  was  "suggested"  for  governor,  and 
Colonel  J.  C.  Coit,  of  Cheraw  (formerly  comptroller  general),  for 
lieutenant  governor.  The  latter  was  not  a  member  of  the  convention 
and  declined  the  nomination;  whereupon  Eugene  B.  Gary  was  named 
for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  Nominations  for  the  other  offices 
were  also  arranged;  but  the  interest  of  the  campaign  centered  in  the 
contest  over  the  governorship,  which  brought  out  the  electioneering 
and  haranguing  genius  of  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  seconded  by  his  able 
lieutenant,  John  L.  M.  Irby. 

Joseph  H.  Earle  and  John  Bratton 

The  candidate  of  the  Farmers'  Association  had,  as  his  guberna- 
torial opponents  two  of  the  able  and  popular  men  of  the  State — Gen- 
eral John  Bratton  and  Attorney  General  Earle.  Although  Mr.  Earle 
had  served  in  the  Confederate  army  he  was  too  young  to  have  made 
a  prominent  record.  In  1886- 1890  he  had  served  two  terms  as  attorney 
general  of  the  State,  after  a  long  experience  in  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the 
South  Carolina  bar. 

General  Bratton  had  fully  earned  his  military,  title  in  the  Wilder- 
ness campaign  of  the  War  of  Secession,  being  promoted  on  the  urgent 
request  of  General  Lee.  His  brigade  of  1,500  men  had  more  men  than 
any  brigade  in  the  army  which  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomat- 
tox. He  had  served  in  the  State  Senate,  been  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  convention  of  1876,  had  one  term  as  State  Comptroller, 
completed  an  unexpired  term  in  Congress,  and  had  been  a  stanch  sup- 
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porter  of  the  State  Democracy  throughout  all  its  trials  and  triumphs. 
These  gentlemen  were  natural  opponents  of  TiUmanism,  but  were 
powerless  against  its  rapid  advance. 

The  magnetism,  ability  and  shrewdness  of  Captain  Tillman,  and 
the  bullying  tactics  of  his  supporters,  "howling  down"  the  conserva- 
tive candidates  at  nearly  every  meeting,  tarried  all  before  them,  and 
his  faction  elected  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  from  all  the  coun- 
ties except  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Georgetown,  Richland  and  Sumter. 
The  Tillmanites  also  tmseated  the  delegates  from  Fairfield,  the  home 
county  of  General  Bratton,  and  from  Sumter,  Mr.  Earie's  county. 

A  Protest  Against  Tillmania 

The  unseating  of  the  delegation  from  Sumter,  Mr.  Earle's  county 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  split  in  the  party  and  the  holding  of  two 
conventions  in  Columbia.  The  "straight-out  ticket,"  headed  by  Col. 
A.  C.  Haskell  for  governor,  was  a  protest  against  the  charges  of  Cap- 
tain Tillman  and  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  by  many  of  his  infuri- 
ated followers.  Very  many  South  Carolinians  who  were  opposed  to 
Captain  Tillman  voted  for  him  rather  than  imperil  the  party  solidarity. 

Daniel  Webster  differed  absolutely  from  Calhoun's  expositions  of 
the  principles  justifying  nullification,  and  yet  declared  that  those  prin- 
ciples "will  descend  to  posterity  under  the  sanction  of  a  great  name," 
and,  in  the  same  spirit  many  South  Carolinians,  though  differing  as  to 
the  "straight-out"  policy,  give  respectful  consideration  to  any  declara- 
tion of  political  principles  of  which  such  men  as  Alexander  C.  Haskell, 
Chancellor  W.  D.  Johnson,  Joseph  W.  Barnwell  and  N.  G.  Gonzales 
were  the  proponents.  In  the  Democratic  State  Convention  Tillman 
received  270  out  of  320  votes,  and  was  enthusiastically,  tumultuously 
nominated  for  governor,  and  Eugene  B.  Gary  for  lieutenant  gover- 
nor. In  the  campaign  Haskell,  Bratton  and  Earle  addressed  the  people 
throughout  the  State  and  General  Hampton  came  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Columbia  on  June  24,  1890,  and  spoke 
at  Aiken  and  elsewhere,  but  all  to  no  avail — Tillman  was  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Death  of  General  M.  L.  Bonham 

WHiile  this  remarkable  campaign  was  in  progress.  General  Milledge 
L.  Bonham  died.  He  was  the  second  war  governor  of  the  State  and, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  struggle,  a  prominent  officer.  At  Bull 
Run.  he  commanded  all  the  South  Carolina  troops  in  action,  as  well 
as  various  artillery  and  cavalry  units  from  Virginia.  But  this  was  not 
his  first  military  service.  A  native  of  the  Edgefield  district  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  South  Carolina  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
in  which  he  was  interrupted  to  participate  in  the  Seminole  war,  and 
had  been  successfully  practicing  his  profession  for  nearly  a  decade, 
when  he  again  left  the  State  for  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which 
he  commanded  an  infantry  regiment  in  the  regular  army.  Prior  to 
1856,  General  Bonham  had  been  elected  solicitor  for  the  southern  cir- 
cuit, had  become  major  general  of  the  State  militia  and  had  been  in 
the  Legislature  for  four  years.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  and  was  reelected  to  the  succeeding 
Congress,  thus  serving  until  he  withdrew,  with  other  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  delegation,  in  December,  i860.  He  served  as  a  com- 
missioner from  South  Carolina  to  the  Mississippi  convention,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  secession  movement.    He  was  one  of  the  gen- 
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erals  specially  mentioned  by  Lee  as  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  retro- 
grade movements  on  Bull  Run — "movements  (in  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral Lee)  on  which  hung  the  fortunes  of  the  army." 

General  Bonham  was  called  from  the  front  to  serve  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Confederate  Congress  and  thence  to  the  governorship 
of  his  State,  the  term  of  his  latter  office  expiring  in  1864.  He  then 
returned  to  the  army,  in  which  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Subsequently,  he  served  a  number  of  years  in  the  Legislature,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1868,  and  still  later 
held  the  position  of  railroad  commissioner.  He  held  that  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death  August  27,  1890. 

The  regime  of  Bonham,  Bratton,  Richardson  and  of  many  of  the 
younger  generation,  men  of  pure  and  lofty  character,  of  ability  and 
intelligence,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  the  South 
Carolina  white  electorate,  give  place  to  younger,  more  forceful  and 
more  progressive  leadership;  a  great  "tribune  of  the  people" — typified 
at  that  time  by  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman.  His  inaugural  address,  .deliv- 
ered to  the  General  Assembly  on  December  4,  1890,  made  the  fact 
more  than  ever  evident  that  a  new  power  had  entered  the  affairs  of 
South  Carolina. 

Tillman's  First  Inaugural  Address 

At  the  outset,  Governor  Tillman  announced  that  the  party  he  repre- 
sented was  one  of  Reform,  and  from  that  time  on,  he  never  hid  its 
light  under  a  bushel.  "We  come  as  reformers,"  proclaimed  his  ad- 
dress, "claiming  that  many  things  in  the  Government  are  wrong,  and 
that  there  is  room  for  retrenchment  and  reduction  of  taxes.  Our  task 
is  to  give  the  people  better  government,  and  more  efficient  government, 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  We  must,  however,  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  niggardliness  is  not  always  economy.  The  people  will  pay  even 
more  taxes  than  at  present  if  they  know  those  taxes  are  wisel^y  ex- 
pended, and  for  their  benefit."  In  reviewing  the  painful  expenences 
of  the  State,  he  excoriated  the  memory  of  "the  carpet-bag  vampires 
and  baser  native  traitors,"  and  spoke  a  word  of  pity  for  their  tool,  the 
negro  voter-r-but,  he  added :  "The  whites  have  absolute  control  of  the 
State  Government,  and  we  intend  at  any  and  all  hazards,  to  retain  it. 
The  intelligent  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  at  once  the  highest 
privilege  and  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  citizen,  is  as  yet  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  vast  majority  of  colored  men." 

Then  the  governor  denounced  "lynch  law"  in  this  wise:  "With  all 
the  machinery  of  the  law  in  our  hands,  with  every  department  of  the 
Government — Executive.  Legislative  and  Judicial — ^held  by  white  men ; 
with  white  juries,  white  Solicitors,  white  Sheriffs,  it  is  simply  infamous 
that  resort  should  be  had  to  lynch  law,  and  that  prisoners  should  be 
murdered  because  the  people  have  grown  weary  of  the  law's  delay 
and  of  its  inefficient  administration.  Negroes  have  nearly  always  been 
the  victims;  and  the  confession  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization.  Let  us 
see  to  it  that  the  finger  of  scorn  no  longer  be  pointed  at  our  State 
because  of  this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs." 

Propose?  to  Improve  the  Free  Schools 

As  to  the  free  school  system,  which  he  denied  was  fitting  the  youth 
of  the  State  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  he  remarked:  "Among  the 
farmers  in  the  country,  the  good  school  is  the  exception,  while  inferior 
schools,  which  run  three  of  four  months,  are  the  rule.    There  is  just 
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enough  effort  by  the  State  to  paralyze  private  schools,  and  there  is 
absolute  retrogression  in  education  with  corresponding  increase  of 
illiteracy.  We  spend  in  round  numbers  for  free  common  schools  per 
annum  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  for  higher  education 
about  one  hundred  thousand.  This  is  fifty-two  cents  per  capita  of 
population  and  allows  less  than  two  dollars  to  each  child  of  school  age. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whites  pay  nearly  all  of  this,  except 
what  is  obtained  from  the  poll  tax. 

"Without  giving  reasons,  which  will  readily  occur  to  every  thinking 
mind,  I  suggest  the  following  scheme  to  improve  the  free  school  system 
as  k  basis  of  permanent  and  lasting  schools:  The  respective  counties 
should  be  divided  by  a  reliable  surveyor  into  school  districts  as  nearly 
square  as  their  contour  and  the  larger  streams  and  swamps  will  per- 
mit. These  should  be  of  an  area  not  greater  than  thirty-six,  nor  less 
than  sixteen  square  miles,  in  proportion  as  population  is  dense,  and 
with  one  white  and  one  colored  school  in  each,  all  the  public  school 
funds  should  be  concentrated  to  run  these  alone.  The  trustees  should 
be  elected  by  the  residents  of  said  districts,  only  free  holders  being 
eligible  to  that  office.  The  poll  tax  should  be  three  dollars,  instead  of 
one  dollar,  as  now,  and  this  will  require  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Empower  the  trustees  to  erect  suitable  buildings  as  near  the  center  of 
districts  as  practicable,  with  money  borrowed  for  that  purpose,  and 
set  apart  for  each  year  so  much  of  the  school  fund  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  liquidate  the  debt  in  ten  years,  principal  and  interest.  Then 
allow  the  voters  of  each  district  to  levy  at  their  option  and  without 
further  legislative  action  a  supplementary  tax  for  its  sole  use  and 
benefit  up  to  five  mills,  if  they  so  desire,  with  the  privilege  to  each  tax- 
payer of  designating  the  school  to  which  this  additional  tax  shall  be 
applied."  He  suggested  also  that  South  Carolina,  in  association  with 
other  Southern  States,  arrange,  if  possible,  "to  have  suitable  school 
books  compiled  or  published  and  furnish  them  to  scholars  at  cost — 
histories  especially,  in  which  Confederate  soldiers  were  not  designated 
as  'rebels'  and  Southern  statesmen  as  'traitors.' " 

No  Use  for  a  Grand  University 

When  it  came  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  Governor  Till- 
man did  not  deal  in  generalities.  After  declaring  that  "the  whole  sys- 
tem must  be  overhauled  and  readjusted  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  people  as  shown  at  the  recent  election,"  he  asserted  that  "the  people 
have  decided  that  there  is  no  use  for  a  grand  university  at  Columbia, 
but  they  are  equally  determined  that  the  South  Carolina  College  as 
a  school  of  liberal  education  in  the  classics,  in  the  theoretical  sciences, 
and  in  literature  *shall  be  liberally  supported.'  After  consultation  with 
the  president  and  some  of  the  professors  and  trustees,  I  recommend 
that  the  University  system  be  abolished,  the  Experimental  farm  at 
Columbia  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  covered  into  the  treasury,  the 
mechanical  department  with  all  its  belongings  transferred  to  Clemson 
College,  and  that  a  complete  reorganization  be  ordered.  A  'liberal' 
appropriation  and  one  which  will  suffice  to  give  the  institution  stability 
and  character  ought  to  be  made.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  for  all  pur- 
poses and  tuition  fees  can  be  profitably  used,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  that  amount  by  perpetual  annual  grant,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  College  altogether  from  political  influences  and  antagonisms." 
He  then  considered  Clemson  College,  which  with  the  sale  of  the 
building  and  farm  of  the  former  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collie 
at  Columbia,  the  further  transfer  of  the  fertilizer  fees  to  the  new  in- 
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stitution,  and  the  mcome  from  the  Clemson-  bequest,  would  have  a 
building  fund  of  at  least  $65,000.  The  College  he  said  could  be 
**started"  in  two  years.  After  suggesting  other  ways  of  raising  money 
for  the  furtherance  of  Clemson,  the  governor  had  "little  to  say"  of 
the  Citadel  Academy,  which  he  had  once  dubbed  a  "dude  factory." 
Although  he  did  remark  that  "at  present  the  Citadel  is  doing  better 
work  in  proportion  to  cost  than  the  University"  and  "there  are  too 
few  lights  in  South  Carolina  for  us  to  wantonly  put  out  any  of  them," 
he  continued:  "When,  however,  the  latter  (the  University)  shall  be 
reorganized  as  proposed,  and  when  Clemson  College  shall  furnish  the 
military  training  and  practical  scientific  education  which  can  now  be 
obtained  only  at  the  Military  Academy,  that  school  will  have  to^how 
cause  for  its  existence  as  a  charity  school  for  military  training." 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Penitentiary 

Governor  Tillman  earnestly  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
industrial  school  for  girls,  the  continued  support  of  the  Winthrop 
Training  School  for  Teachers  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
report  the  cost  of  a  State  Woman's  College.  He  severely  criticized 
the  management  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  admitting  so  many  harm- 
less paupers  into  the  institution,  thus  overcrowding  it  and  diverting 
it  from  its  legitimate  uses,  "as  a  hospital  for  dangerous  and  incurable 
lunatics."  He  therefore  advised  that  a  commission  of  three  physicians 
and  two  citizens  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
inmates  and  return  to  the  counties  from  which  they  came  all  persons 
who  could  be  safely  sent  away.  There  were  445  white  and  333  colored 
patients  in  the  Asylum.  The  total  was  about  the  same  as  the  number 
of  convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  he  believed,  with  proper 
management,  the  proceeds  from  convict  labor  should  support  the 
Asylum.  To  effect  this,  it  was  suggested  that  all  restrictions  should 
be  removed  on  leasing  or  hiring  the  convicts,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  be  employed  "in  any  work,  public  or  private  that  pays 
best." 

A  convention  to  form  a  new  constitution  to  replace  Uhe  one 
"forced  upon  an  unwilling  people  by  aliens,"  was  strongly  urged,  al- 
though while  the  present  instrument  was  in  force  it  should  be 
strictly  obeyed.  The  Legislature  should  reapportion  its  representation, 
especially  as  regards  Charleston  county.  He  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Georgia  railroad  law,  which  ignored  sectional  lines  in  the 
selection  of  commissioners,  but  considered  only  their  qualifications. 

The  Equalization  of  Taxes 

The  all-important  question  of  equalizing  taxes  was  carefully  con- 
sidered and  pronounced,  under  the  system  then  in  vogue,  "an  abso- 
lute and  pitiable  failure."  Though  "both  the  law  and  the  people 
are  to  blame."  The  basic  reason  for  this  failure  was  that  the  assess- 
ments and  "equalization"  were  made  by  men  who  acted  under  political 
influence  and  whose  responsibility  was  divided.  He  then  proceeded 
to  give  examples  of  assessed  valuations  of  property,  some  in  his  own 
county  of  Edgefield,  which  were  notoriously  false,  instancing  in  par- 
ticular: "The  phosphate  miners,  protected  by  the  Constitution,  re- 
turn land  bought  at  enormous  prices  at  the  price  of  agricultural  land, 
and  either  put  down  no  output,  or  return  it  at  about  one-fifth  of  its 
selling  price.  The  sworn  returns  of  such  land  mines  as  I  have  been 
able  to  get  show  that  while  the  gross  output  of  land  rock  in  this  State  is 
about  $2,000,000,  less  than  $400,000  is  returned  for  taxes. 
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''The  Haile  Gold  Mining  Company,  of  Lancaster,  whose  output, 
as  I  am  reliably  informed,  is  at  least  $75,000  per  annum,  returns 
nothing  but  machinery,  etc.,  and  land." 

'The  best  and  only  effectual  way  of  securing  comparative  equality 
in  assessments/'  concluded  the  speaker,  ''as  it  is  the  only  way  of 
securing  economy  and  efficiency  in  county  affairs,  is  township 
government,  such  as  exists  all  over  the  Northern  States,  and  such  as 
existed  here  before  the  war  in  our  local  boards  of  Road  Commis- 
sioners, etc." 

Raising  the  State's  Credit 

Many  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Governor  Tillman's  address 
were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  privileges  which  the  State 
had  granted  to  the  phosphate  industries,  and  particularly  to  the  Coosaw 
Mining  Company,  and  inadequate  returns  to  the  commonwealth  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  realized  by  the  operating  corporations.  He 
reasoned  that,  these  matters  fairly  adjusted,  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
burdens  of  the  tax  payers  and  elevate  the  financial  credit  of  the  State 

The  company  mentioned  had  obtained  from  the  Radical  State  L^s- 
lature  of  1870  the  exclusive  right  to  mine  in  Coosaw  river  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years  from  March  i,  1870,  at  a  fixed  royalty  of 
$1  per  ton.  The  attorney  of  the  Coosaw  Mining  Company  claimed  that 
its  lease  ran  in  perpetuity  '*so  long  as  that  company  shall  make  true 
returns,"  etc. 

In  the  opinion  of  Hampton's  distinguished  attorney  general,  James 
Conner,  in  which  Attorneys  General  Earle  and  Y.  J.  Pope  concurred, 
the  claim  of  the  Coosaw  Co.  was,  as  Governor  Tillman  said,  "pre- 
posterous," and  he  accordingly  advised  the  General  Assembly  **to 
move  forward  and  act  promptly  and  decisively  as  though  no  such 
litigation  was  threatened."  The  litigation  threatened  was  in  view  of 
the  movement  being  made  by  the  State  to  materially  increase  its  in- 
come by  raising  the  royalty,  because  of  the  enormous  profits  which 
the  mining  company  had  realized.  The  output  of  the  company  for 
1890  had  been  107,000  tons,  worth  $7  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  The  total 
royalty  secured  by  the  State  from  its  phosphate  beds  had  been  $2, 
000.000,  of  which  more  than  a  half  had  been  received  from  the  Coosaw 
Company.  Governor  Tillman  and  his  platform  demanded  "a  survey 
of  the  phosphate  territory  and  its  lease  at  auction  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, after  a  minimum  royalty  has  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Control 
upon  each  district  surveyed."  The  entire  royalty  coming  to  the  State 
for  1890  had  been  $237,000,  nearly  all  paid  by  six  large  mining  com- 
panies, o|)erating  in  a  territory  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of 
Beaufort.  It  was  the  governor's  belief  that  the  profits  derived  from 
the  industry  would  reasonably  warrant  a  royalty  of  $2,  instead  of  $i, 
to  the  State. 

The  proposed  survey  of  the  phosphate  territory  would  also  tend 
to  bring  about  an  equitable  assessment  of  property,  which  the  gov- 
ernor considered  worth  $300,000,000,  instead  of  $150,000,000,  at  which 
it  was  assessed.  The  two  combined — a  just  assessment  of  property 
and  doubling  the  State's  income  fYom  the  phosphate  industries — would 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  strengthening  the  State's  credit,  at  home 
and  abroad,  **and  our  bonds  can  be  placed  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  so 
that  the  debt  which  matures  in  1893  can  be  paid  promptly  and  easily." 
Such  other  legislation  was  suggested  to  raise  the  public  credit,  as  re- 
quiring State  Banks  of  Deposit  to  secure  the  State  funds  by  placing 
as  securitv  State  bonds  with  the  treasurer  of  South  Carolina;  that  all 
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State  banks  have  at  least  one-fifth  of  their  capital  stock  in  State  bonds, 
and  that  all  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  South  Carolina 
also  deposit  $25,000  in  bonds  of  the  conunonwealth  with  the  State 
treasurer,  as  a  guarantee  of  solvency  and  a  protection  to  investors. 
*  In  conclusion,  Governor  Tillman  reiterated  the  principles  of  the 
platform  on  which  he  was  elected,  as  to  economy,  the  abolition  of  use- 
less offices,  reduction  of  salary  and  fees  of  all  offices,  State  and 
county,  the  responsibility  of  public  officers,  etc.;  spoke  of  the  "fear- 
ful responsibility"  resting  on  him,  and,  in  the  matter  of  appointments, 
mentioned  particularly  the  importance  of  the  jury  commissioner  and 
the  trial  justice.  Regarding  the  latter,  he  says  "no  man  who  ever 
drinks  to  intoxication  should  hold  it."  One  fine  passage  in  this  strong 
address  was  the  injunction  by  Governor  Tillman:  "Let  us  in  future 
know  no  sectional  line  in  the  State  and  in  selecting  men  for  positions 
of  honor  or  trust,  ask  not  whether  a  candidate  is  a  'Reformer'  or 
not,  but  whether  he  is  the  best  man  for  the  place." 

Death  of  Chief  Justice  Simpson 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1890, 
on  December  26th,  came  the  news  of  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Simp- 
son, who  had  presided  over  its  Supreme  Court  wjth  such  rare  ability 
and  high  honor  since  1879.  He  had  been  reelected  in  1886  and  his 
opinions  had  been  widely  quoted  and  had  sustained  the  reputation  of 
the  South  Carolina  judiciary.  His  career  as  a  Confederate  officer 
and  congressman,  his  brave  and  dignified  defiance  of  Radical  misrule 
in  the  days  of  reconstruction  and  his  record  as  governor  of  his  native 
State  succeeding  Wade  Hampton,  were  well  rounded-off  by  his  record 
as  chief  justice  of  South  Carolina. 

John  L.  M.  Irby  Called  to  the  United  States  Senate 

On  March  4,  1891,  John  L.  Manning  Irby  succeeded  Wade  Hampton 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  served  in  that  body  until  March  3,  1897. 
His  was  a  character  of  keen  insight,  of  bold,  active  intellect  and  manly 
directness.  In  his  generation  he  had  no  equal  in  South  Carolina  as  a 
political  strategist.    He  died  at  his  home  in  Laurens  in  1900. 

State  Occupies  the  Phosphate  Territory 

For  Governor  Tillman  to  recommend  was  equivalent  to  the 
adoption  of  a  policy,  or  the  enactment  of  a  law,  and  when  the  regular 
session  of  1891  closed,  the  Legislature  had  largely  carried  out  his 
wishes  and  the  measures  proposed  by  the  party  platform.  In  January, 
of  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  Phosphate  Commission,  of 
which  he  was  an  ex-officio  member,  and  which  thoroughly  investigated 
the  industry.  It  was  found  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  required 
expense,  to  conduct  a  scientific  survey  of  the  phosphate  territory,  but 
part  of  the  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  purpose  was  used  in  the 
purchase  of  a  steam  launch  to  be  used  by  the  inspector  in  his  ex- 
amination of  the  mining  properties.  On  the  ist  of  March,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  commission,  the  State 
took  possession  of  Coosaw  river  and  issued  licenses  to  three  com- 
panies for  mining  privileges.  Two  of  these  entered  the  river,  but 
were  enjoined  in  the  United  States  Court  and  the  matter  was  in  liti- 
gation for  a  time.  These  court  proceedings  interfered  with  produc- 
tion. It  was  found  by  the  inspector  that  the  mining  companies  had 
been  "paying  less  royalty  than  the  law  requires,  by  reason  of  not 
making  due  allowance  for  the  moisture  expelled  in  drying  the  rock." 
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As  a  consequence  the  State  had  lost  more  than  $132,000  since  mining 
operations  were  begun  and  over  $86,000  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  1880,  and  its  control  of  the  industiy. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1891,  which  was  all  that  could 
be  legally  collected,  the  loss  had  amounted  to  $13,000. 

Needs  of  the  South  Carolina  College 

In  noting  the  reorganization  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  under 
the  act  of  l3ecember,  1890,  Governor  Tillman,  in  his  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  1891,  said:  "I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
regret  that  so  much  money  has  been  wasted  in  the  past  three  years  for 
the  salaries  of  professors  and  tutors  who  had  no  pupils,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  buildings  and  library.  There  is  dilapidation  everywhere  about 
the  institution,  and  a  woeful  lack  of  modem  books  in  the  library.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  General  Assembly  will  act  liberally  so  as  to  put  the 
buildings  in  repair  and  supply  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  library." 

WiNTHROP  Normal  and  Industrial  College  Incorporated 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  Governor  Tillman  had  been 
authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  an  "Industrial  School  for  Women."  Upon  a  favorable 
report  by  the  commission,  composed  of  Professor  D.  B.  Johnson,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Columbia  city  schools,  Miss  Mary  Veargin  and 
Miss  Hannah  Hemphill,  an  act  incorporating  "The  Winthrop  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  of  South  Carolina  for  the  Education  of  White 
Girls"  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  December,  1891.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  located  the  college  at  Rock  Hill,  and  began  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  in  1892.  They  were  completed  and  occupied  in 
1894.  It  was  Representative  Blue  of  Marion  who  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  College  for  Women  as  early  as  December,  1885, 
but  nothing  came  of  it,  nor  of  the  recommendation  of  like  import  by 
the  Farmers'  Association  in  1886.  The  Winthrop  Training  School 
for  Teachers  in  Columbia,  from  which  Winthrop  College  was  de- 
veloped, was  established  through  the  untiring  labor  of  David  B. 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Columbia  schools.  An  able  and  efficient 
coadjutor  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  Governor  Tillman  from  the  first  heartily 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and  used  all  his  influence  in  furthering 
the  establishment  of  Winthrop  College  and  providing  for  its  success- 
ful conduct. 

Increased  Assessment  of  Railroad  Property 

The  Railroad  law,  based  on  the  Georgia  statutes,  failed  of  passage. 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891  the  governor  stated  that  the 
assessment  of  railroad  property  had  increased  in  valuation  $8,000,000 
over  the  previous  year.  The  total  passenger  earnings  of  the  South 
Carolina  roads  had  been  $2,552,666  in  1890.  It  was  recommended  that 
the  assessing  of  railroad  property  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
road commissioners  instead  of  the  State  treasurer,  comptroller  gen- 
eral, secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general. 

Governor  Tillman  recommended  certain  reforms  in  criminal  law 
and  the  treatment  of  criminals.  He  believed  that  the  main  reason 
why  so  many  criminals  went  **unwhipt  of  justice"  was  because  the 
cases  were  not  properly  prepared  by  the  trial  justice  or  coroner,  while 
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the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  State  were  "often  confronted  by  the 
ablest  lawyers  at  the  bar,  who  live  in  the  county  and  are  acquainted 
with  witnesses,  jurors,  etc." 

Recommendations  as  to  Criminals 

In  the  punishment  of  criminals,  he  recommended  the  introduction 
of  the  Indeterminate  Sentence,  "which  provides  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  punishment  for  the  different  classes  of  crime.  The  prisoner 
when  convicted  is  sentenced  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  he 
can  by  his  behavior  in  prison  reduce  or  increase  the  punishment  by 
giving  evidence  of  being  a  hardened  reprobate  or  showing  a  desire 
to  reform.  The  law  in  this  case  imposes  upon  the  prison  authorities 
the  duty,  and  gives  them  the  power  by  a  fixed  ratio,  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  pnsoner's  punishment,  in  accordance  with  his  behavior. 
The  offender  thus  enters  prison  with  every  incentive  to  reform  and 
grow  better.  Another  matter  which  I  would  strongly  urge  is  the  in- 
corporation of  a  requirement  in  the  law  that  the  penitentiary  di- 
rectors shall  separate  all  criminals  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  such 
others  as  shall  exhibit  exceptionally  good  behavior,  from  the  others, 
and  that  these  classes  be  employed  on  the  State  farm  away  from  the 
more  hardened  criminals." 

Inequality  of  Liquor  Licenses 

One  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Governor  Tillman's  message 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  1891  relates  to  "liquor  licenses,"  and  is 
quoted  because  of  the  contrast  it  affords  with  an  alleged  reform  dur- 
ing his  administration  which  gave  it  a  country-wide  notoriety.  His 
words  were :  "I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  question  of  great 
importance,  with  which  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  are  closely  connected.  It  is  the  mat- 
ter of  licensing  the  sale  of  liquor.  Without  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  prohibition  question;  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  gross  in- 
equality and  injustice  to  a  part  of  our  citizens,  entailed  by  the  present 
system.  Section  1732  of  the  General  Statutes  reads:  'No  license  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  granted  by  any  municipal 
authority  in  any  city,  town  or  village  in  this  State,  except  upon  the 
payment  by  the  person  applying  for  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
County  in  which  said  city  or  town  is  situated  the  sum  of  $100  in  ad- 
dition to  the  license  charged  by  such  city,  town  or  village,  for  the  use 
of  said  County,  to  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  County.' 

"It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  provision  of  law  .only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  derived  from  the  sale  of  liquor  goes  to  the  general 
fund.  Xow,  while  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  practicable,  or  even  de- 
sirable, to  attempt  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  this 
State,  no  sensible  man  will  deny  that  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  State  are  traceable  directly  to  the  drinking  of 
whiskey.  In  order  to  punish  these  crimes,  the  machinery  of  the  law 
is  set  in  motion.  The  courts  are  supported  by  general  taxation  and 
largely  by  the  country  people,  and  yet  the  State  permits  municipal 
corporations  to  maintain  or  license  what  many  men  regard  as  nuisances 
and  breeders  of  crime,  while  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  money 
accruing  therefrom  is  retained  by  the  corporations.  The  anomalous 
condition  is  presented  then  of  a  community  allowing  itself  to  be  un- 
justly taxed  as  a  whole  for  the  suppression  of  a  crime  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  part — the  tax  being  largely  for  local  benefit,  while  the 
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abuse  is  general.  The  people  in  the  country  not  only  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  sell  liquor — ^by  means  of  which  the  towns  are  beautiful  and 
adorned — but  they  pay  tax  for  the  suppression  of  crime  product  by 
the  maintenance  of  these  bar-rooms.     It  is  unjust  and  unequal  and 

ought  to  be  stopped. 

A  Radical  Recommendation 

"I  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  all  municipal  corporations  be 
prohibited  from  levying  any  license  at  all,  and  that  all  tax  derivable 
from  the  sale  of  whiskey  shall  go  into  the  State  and  county  treasuries, 
leaving  the  matter  of  local  option  as  at  present;  and  if  any  munidpal 
corporation  desires  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor,  let  it  derive  no  special 
benefit  from  it.  There  are,  as  I  am  informed,  700  or  800  bar-rooms 
in  the  State.  How  many  municipalities  would  relinquish  the  sale  of 
liquor  if  they  derived  no  money  benefit  from  it,  I  cannot  even  guess. 
What  decrease  may  follow  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  is  equally  un- 
known. With  a  high  license  imposed  on  each  dealer  in  the  article, 
either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  and  all  of  this  fund  going  to  support 
State  and  County  governments,  it  appears  to  me  we  would  have  a  large 
increase  of  revenue,  as  well  as  a  large  decrease  in  crime,  with  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  court  expenses  and  consequent  reduction  of 
taxes." 

Governor  Tillman's  Message  of  1892 

Governor  Tillman's  message  to  the  General  Assembly  delivered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  session,  on  November  22,  1892,  epit- 
omizes the  progress  made  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  State.  He  pre- 
sented an  instructive  table  indicatmg  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
.  property  in  South  Carolina  since  the  control  of  the  government  had 
been  resumed  by  the  respectable  white  element  in  1876-77.  Although 
the  figures  did  not  show  a  continuous  increase,  year  by  year,  on  the 
whole  the  valuation  was  progressive,  and  had  increased  from  $135.- 
856,009,  in  1876-77,  to  $168,871,227,  in  1891-92. 

In  this  connection,  the  governor  said:  "The  property  of  the  State, 
if  assessed  according  to  law,  would  approximate  three  hundred  millions. 
This  would  double  the  school  fund,  while  it  would  reduce  the  tax 
levy  for  the  State  from  about  5  mills  to  2^2  mills.  In  the  governor's 
opinion  it  was  not  a  good  showing,  and  indicated  "that  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  property  which  escapes  taxation,  or  is  undier\'alued 
for  taxation."  He  compared  the  South  Carolina  exhibit  with  that  of 
Georgia  which  showed  an  infinitely  greater  proportional  increase,  and 
declared  that  "no  sane  man  will  claim  that  the  average  South  Carolina 
County  is  not  as  prosperous  as  the  average  Georgia  County." 

Soi.'Tii  Carolina  College 

A  large  portion  of  the  Governor's  message  was  devoted  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  especially  to  the  new  status  of 
the  South  Carolina  College — discontinued  as  a  University.  The  state- 
ments are  sometimes  palpably  absurd  and  some  of  them  only  half 
true,  but  are  (juoted  here  as  a  side  light  on  those  troublous  times.  He 
said,  in  part :  "The  adherents  of  the  old  regime  have  largely  withdrawn 
their  patronage  from  the  College  because  they  could  not  have  their  way 
in  controlling  it,  and  the  county  of  Charleston,  which  has  always  sup- 
ported the  Colleo^e  zealously,  has  at  this  time  no  student  within  its 
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walls.  The  adherents  of  the  new  order  of  things,  while  paying  taxes 
to  maintain  the  school  cheerfully,  and  indicating  their  intention  and 
purpose,  in  no  uncertain  manner,  to  sustain  it  liberally,  have  felt  no 
inclination  to  patronize  it  because  of  the  inhospitable  atmosphere 
surrounding  it.  Another  thing :  There  is  competition  between  the  Col- 
lege and  the  denominational  institutions  at  Greenville,  Spartanburg, 
Newberry  .and  Due  West,*  to  which  schools  the  Reformers  of  the 
State  are  sending  their  sons  in  preference  to  sending  them  here;  and 
this  will  continue  as  long  as  the  present  conditions  of  social  and 
political  antagonism  exist  in  Columbia.  The  wealthier  class  of  boys 
from  bolh  political  elements  are  being  sent  out  of  the  State  to  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  competition  and 
consequent  unfriendliness  of  the  denominational  colleges  to  the  South 
Carolina  College  can  be  gotten  rid  of  in  only  one  way,  and  that  is  to 
make  this  College  so  much  better  and  higher  in  its  requirements  and 
facilities  for  teaching,  that  their  students  will  seek  its  walls  to  com- 
plete their  education,  and  when  this  is  done  the  incentive  for  young 
men  to  go  abroad  will  no  longer  exist." 

As  to  the  Citadel  Academy,  the  governor  reported  the  attendance, 
137  students,  as  satisfactory,  but  declared  that  there  had  been  "con- 
siderable complaint  of  favoritism,  though  the  Board  of  Visitors  ap- 
pear to  have  exercised  every  precaution.  Such  things  are  inseparable 
from  an  institution  of  this  kind.  ♦  ♦  ♦  What  the  State  wants,  and 
what  was  contemplated  when  the  Citadel  was  founded,  was  to  take  the 
brilliant  youths  among  the  poorer  classes  and  give  them  a  practical 
education.  The  welfare  and  popularity  of  the  school  will  depend  on 
th's  scheme  being  honestly  carried  out  and  the  elimination  of  the 
abuses  which  now  certainly  exist."  He  suggested  that  the  cadetships 
be  open  to  poor  boys  as  prizes  to  be  contended  for  and  awarded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  County  Teachers  Association,  and  that  the  scholar- 
ships be  doubled  in  number  and  halved  in  value — reduced  from  $300 
to  $150. 

Claflin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  for  the  education  of  both 
sexes,  was  referred  to  in  high  terms  as  one  of  the  best  colored  colleges 
in  the  South.  There  were  then  over  six  hundred  students  in  at- 
tendance, trained  in  the  industrial  and  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  branches. 

Clem  SON  Not  Yet  Ready  to  Open 

On  account  of  the  failure  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  proceeds 
expected  from  the  sale  of  Agricultural  Hall  and  the  falling  off  of  the 
privilege  tax  (art  item  for  its  support),  the  Clemson  College  had  not 
been  able  to  open  its  doors.  The  *'new  idea"  had  also  met  with  such 
favor  that  instead  of  provision  being  made  for  250  students,  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  to  accommodate  600.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
therefore  asked  the  Legislature  for  $50,000,  in  order  that  the  college 
could  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  1893 ;  the  Governor  thought  that  $40,- 
000  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Celebrated  Agricultural  Hall  Case 

The  reason  that  Agricultural  Hall  had  not  been  sold  was  that 
"it  was  in  the  courts."  It  was  put  up  at  auction  on  the  ist  of  Febru- 
ary, 1892,  and  announced  as  sold  to  W.  H.  Lyles,  as  attorney,  as  it 

♦Furman  University,  WoflFord  College,  Newberry  College  and  Erskine 
College,  respectively. 
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afterward  developed,  for  one  J.  W.  Alexander,  of  Nortb  Carolina. 
There  was  some  irregularity  in  the  papers,  the  deed  presented  to  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  not  having  the  name  of  the  purchaser, 
and  Mr.  Lyles  requesting  that  the  title  be  signed  in  blank.  Upon  pres- 
entation of  the  mortgage  and  the  acceptance  of  the  check  for  the 
cash  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  by  the  state  treasurer,  the  at- 
torneys for  Alexander  received  the  deed  for  the  property.  By  the 
terms  of  sale  the  purchaser  was  allowed  to  anticipate  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  money,  and  the  same  day  his  attorneys  made  to  the  state 
treasurer  a  tender  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Revenue  Bond  Scrip" 
and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  treasurer  to  accept  it,  gave  notice  of  their 
''intention  to  refuse  to  pay  the  balance  or  any  interest  thereon." 
In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney  general.  Gov- 
ernor Tillman  then  rescinded  the  order  to  place  Lyles  in  possession  of 
the  Hall,  putting  therein  his  own  guardian  of  the  property,  who  re- 
fused the  attorney  entrance.  At  the  request  of  the  lawyer  to  be  en- 
lightened, the  governor  assumed  entire  responsibilit>'  for  his  actions 
and  was  sustained  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  official  act  of  Captain  Tillman  while  he 
was  governor  was  more  warmly  approved  by  South  Carolinians  of 
all  factions  than  this  bold  stand  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  no- 
torious Revenue  Bond  Scrip.  A  warm  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween Tillman  and  Lyles,  which  appears  in  the  governor's  message. 
W.  H.  Lyles  was,  and  is  (1920)  a  highly  respected  and  leading 
member  of  the  Columbia  bar  and  had  represented  Alexander  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall  case  in  the  due  course  of  professional  business. 

Tillman's  Righteous  Wrath 

The  following  final  letter  to  Mr.  Lyles,  which  shortly  preceded  the 
commencement  of  proceedings  in  court  against  Governor  Tillman  and 
the  constable  whom  he  directed  to  hold  the  property  against  any  pos- 
sessor but  the  State,  was  written  by  Governor  Tillman  on  February 
17,  1892: 

**Your  letter  of  this  date  informing  me  that  you  consider  my  action 
in  refusing  to  surrender  possession  of  Agricultural  Hall  'unwarranted 
by  my  official  position  and  will  consider  me  individually  liable  for 
damages/  received.  I  desire  t6  nbtify  you  that  I,  as  Governor,  am 
chairman  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission  and  that,  acting  for  the 
Commission.  I  have  refused  to  consummate  the  sale  of  the  property 
or  deliver  it  to  you  in  my  dual  capacity.  I  am  resisting  an  attempt  to 
swindle  the  State  out  of  ten  thousand  dollars  of  deferred  payments  and 
to  prevent  litigation.  No  one  knows  better  than  yourself  that  the  Rev- 
enue Bond  Scrip  which  you  tendered  for  the  balance  due  is  worthless ; 
and  if  my  action  in  resisting  this  initiatory  step  to  bring  in  question 
the  settlement  of  the  State's  debt  by  the  Bond  Court  and  saddle  several 
millions  of  illegal  Radical  bonds  on  the  taxpayers  is  'unwarranted  by 
my  official  position,'  I  cheerfully  assume  the  responsibility  and  all  in- 
dividual liability,  and  will  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the 

courts." 

Governor  Tillman  in  his  message  made  this  closing  comment: 
^'Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  suit  to  me  personally,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  court  and  jury  will  not  award  to  these  conspirators 
possession  of  property  that  belongs  to  the  State,  and  of  which  I  am 
not,  and  never  have  been,  in  possession,  or  force  the  State  to  engage 
in  a  tedious  and  vexatious  controversy  in  the  United  States  Court  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  'Revenue  Bond  Scrip.*    The  State  is  not  a  party 
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to  this  suit,  and  cannot  be  made  a  party  to  any  suit  without  its  con- 
sent, and  the  'Revenue  Bond  Scrip*  has  been  passed  upon  by  our  own 
court,  which  declared  invaHd  this  debt  created  by  the  infamous  gov- 
ernment in  South  Carolina." 

Distribution  of  Direct  Tax 

Announcement  was  made  that  in  April.  1892,  $221,711.26  had  been 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury  of  the  direct  tax  collected  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  just  after  the  War  of  Secession,  and  that  an  act 
had  been  passed  for  its  distribution.  Under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
T.  J.  Kirkland,  of  Camden,  commissioner,  and  the  masters  in  equity  at 
Beaufort  and  Charleston,  2,010  claims,  amounting  to  $162,280.99,  had 
been  paid  up  to  October  31,  1892.  The  balance  consisted  of  small 
claims  and  certain  sums  tied  up  by  a  Washington  law  firm,  under  an 
old  and  outlawed  agreement  calling  for  a  thirty  per  cent,  commission 
on  sums  collected  for  a  certain  class  of  claimants. 

Appeals  to  Patriotism 

The  governor  again  recommended  the  completion  of  the  rolls  of 
Confederate  commands  and  individual  soldiers  by  the  adjutant  and 
inspector  general  of  the  State.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sol- 
diers themselves  would  rather  be  provided  with  pensions  and  live 
among  their  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  than  to  be  provided  with 
a  Home.  Under  this  plan,  "the  pro  rata  share  of  each  county  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  in  that 
county." 

In  connection  with  the  exertions  of  W.  A.  Courtenay,  of  Charles- 
ton, to  restore  the  tomb  of  Francis  ^tarion,  in  Berkeley  county  (which 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  a  falling  tree)  and  provide  a  fitting 
memorial.  Governor  Tillman  made  the  following  comments  and  sug- 
gestions: "In  this  connection  I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  painful  dearth  within  the  walls  of  the  State 
House  of  memorials,  mementoes,  pictures  or  other  souvenirs  of  South 
Carolina's  great  dead.  No  State  of  the  original  thirteen  suffered  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  much  as  ours  and,  excepting  Virginia,  I  might 
add,  in  the  Confederate  War.  Upon  the  soil  of  none  were  so  many 
Revolutionary  battles  fought,  and  none  furnished  a  brighter  galaxy  of 
brave  and  patriotic  officers  in  both  these  wars.  From  some  cause  the 
history  of  South  Carolina's  share  in  those  days  and  those  heroes  has 
never  been  written  in  a  fitting  way,  and  Time's  ravenous  tooth  has 
left  us  little  except  their  names.  Then  coming  to  a  later  period,  our 
annals  are  adorned  with  brilliant  orators,  wise  statesmen  and  eminent 
jurists;  and  here,  too,  the  student  of  our  history  is  struck  with  the 
painful  lack  of  authentic  record  of  their  lives  and  reminders  of  how 
they  looked.  There  are  three  or  four  paintings  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  the  Hall  of  Representatives  of  some  of  our  later  worthies, 
and  one  Georgian  who  lent  valuable  aid  to  the  State  at  a  most  critical 
period,  but  here  the  catalogue  ends.  The  Library  walls,  up  stairs,  and 
all  other  rooms  are  bare,  and  the  thousands  of  visitors  from  this  State 
and  others,  who  annually  inspect  the  State  Capitol,  cannot  find  any 
'counterfeit  presentment*  of  South  Carolina's  great  men.  It  may  be 
considered  extravagant  to  attempt  to  supply  what  every  lover  of  the 
State  would  wish  to  see  supplied,  but  I  take  it  that  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  desirability  of  memorials  of 
the  men  who  have  illustrated  our  history.    A  people  who  do  not  respect 
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their  ancestors  cannot  hope  to  be  respected  by  their  posterity,  and 
sentiment  at  last  is  the  mother  of  patnotism.  The  promptness,  with- 
out caviling,  with  which  your  predecessors  gave  money  to  copy  die 
records  in  England  bearing  upon  South  Carolina's  history,  leads  me  to 
suggest  that  a  small  annual  appropriation  be  made  to  provide  paintings 
of  the  men  whose  virtue  and  greatness  we  have  heard  extolled,  but 
have  never  read,  because  their  lives  have  never  been  written.  Then 
visitors  to  the  State  House  may  see  at  least 

"  *Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh* 

to  teach  our  youths  both  how  to  live  and  to  die  for  South  Carolina. 

"One  thousand  dollars  a  year  given  to  the  State  House  Commission 
and  an  invitation  to  the  descendants  and  families  of  these  great  Car- 
olinians to  present  such  pictures  would  in  a  short  while  relieve  the 
I)ainful  blankness  which  now  exists  in  our  Capitol." 

Proposes  the  Georgia  Dispensary  System 

In  view  of  the  violent  campaign  fought  over  the  Dispensary  law, 
"the  distinguishing  act  of  the  Reform  movement,"  during  the  last 
portion  of  Governor  Tillman's  administration,  it  is  pertinent  to  note 
his  first  official  mention  of  the  alleged  reform.  In  his  message  of 
November,  1892,  he  repeated  he  again  inveighed  against  granting 
liquor  licenses  to  town  dealers  who  realized  the  profits  of  the  business 
and  the  benefits  of  the  tax  at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts, 
where  the  sentiment  was  largely  in  favor  of  prohibition.  To  illustrate 
this  division  of  sentiment,  he  presented  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
bar-rooms  in  the  State  by  counties,  with  the  exception  of  seven  coun- 
ties. The  total  was  613,  and  the  value  of  the  licenses  paid  by  the 
town  bar-rooms  was  $134,372;  while  only  $81,100  was  paid  to  the 
twenty-eight  counties.  "Town  after  town  in  the  State  had  tried  pro- 
hibition," he  said,  "and,  finding  the  adverse  sentiment  so  strong  and 
the  evasion  of  the  law  so  common,  they  returned  in  disgust  to  the 
license  system." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  prohibition  bill  had 
passed  the  House,  but  failed  in  the  Senate,  and,  he  added:  "At  the 
recent  Democratic  primary  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  without  any  definite  legislation  being  in- 
dicated, and  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  that  subject,  al- 
though not  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  cast.  This  would  indicate 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  our  people  that  there  should 
be  some  restrictive  legislation  in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic."  He 
then  proceeded  to  make  his  first  direct  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Dispensary  system  in  South  Carolina :  "Granting  the  possibility  of 
doing  something  towards  abating  the  nuisance  of  bar-rooms,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  law  now  in  force  at  Athens,  Georgia,  by  which 
a  dispensary  for  the  sale  of  liquors  is  provided,  and  which,  after  trial 
is  pronounced  a  success  by  the  prohibitionists  themselves,  who,  in  de- 
spair at  the  failure  of  prohibitory  laws,  had  it  enacted  by  the  Georgia 
Legislature." 

Without  following  all  the  steps  by  which  the  Georgia  law  was  in- 
troduced to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  South  Carolina  legislators,  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  the  first  Dispensary 
measure  was  passed,  and  was  approved  by  Governor  Tillman,  on  the 
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24th  of  December,  1892,  and  his  own  words  are  quoted  as  to  the  results 
of  its  operation :  * 

"The  law  went  into  effect  July  ist,  and  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  June  every  bar  in  the  State  closed  its  doors.  The  work  of  prep- 
aration, organization  and  arrangements  for  the  control  of  so  mammoth 
a  business  had  been  going  on  for  several  months.  The  illness  of 
Comptroller  General  Ellerbe  and  the  heavv  burden  of  litigation  which 
the  attorney  general  had  to  bear  (my  colleagues  on  the  State  Board 
of  Control)  together  with  the  long-continued  illness  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  D.  H.  Traxler,  devolved  most  of  this  work  on  my  shoul- 
ders ;  and  this,  together  with  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  State 
Constabulary  provided  to  enforce  the  law,  has  more  than  doubled 
the  labors  of  the  Executive  office.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  member  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  very  few  others — certainly  not  myself — 
ever  conceived  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking ;  and  yet,  after  it  has 
been  in  operation  four  months,  the  ramifications,  complications,  and 
ultimate  growth  of  the  business  are  still  subjects  of  conjecture  and 
wonder. 

"All  of  the  legal  whiskey  traffic  has  been  turned  into  one  channel, 
flowing  to  Columbia,  the  central  distributing  depot.  Agricultural  Hall, 
a  large  two-story  building  with  a  cellar,  thus  making  three  stories  167 
by  35  feet,  has  been  turned  into  a  bottling  works.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  the  erection  of  much  larger  quarters  on  the  railroad 
will  be  necessary.  Fifty-four  employees,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  are 
kept  busy  bottling,  and  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  local 
Dispensaries  in  stock,  and  that,  too,  when  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  liquor  being  drunk  in  the  State  at  this 
time  has  been  passed  through  the  Dispensary.  Large  quantities  were 
purchased  in  advance,  or  in  anticipation  of  the  law  going  into  effect, 
by  consumers,  while  there  is  hardly  a  train  entering  the  State,  day  or 
night,  passenger  or  freight,  which  does  not  haul  contraband  liquor. 
Some  of  the  railroads  are  yielding  a  measure  of  obedience  to  the  law, 
but  most  of  them  openly  defy  it  or  lend  their  assistance  to  smuggling 
liquor  into  the  State.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  systems  and  the 
South  Carolina  railway  in  particular  are  bending  every  energy  to  de- 
feat the  law.    So  much  for  the  present  conditions. 

I  have  prepared  tables  covering  the  operations  of  the  State  Dis- 
pensary and  of  the  County  Dispensaries  up  to  the  31st  of  October, 
the  end  of  our  fiscal  year.  They  are  printed  in  a  separate  report  by 
the  Commissioner.  A  careful  examination  of  these  ngures  will  show 
the  following  results:  The  Dispensary  has  been  more  than  self-sus- 
taining, and  the  net  profits  to  the  State  for  the  first  four  months  have 
been  $32,198.16.  The  gross  sales  to  consumers  have  been  $166,043.56; 
total  expense  of  State  Dispensary,  $72,566.36 ;  of  County  Dispensaries, 
$19,890.00.  The  three  principal  items  of  expense,  as  will  be  seen,  are 
freight,  glass  bottles,  and  the  Constabulary." 

Second  Dispensary  BilL  Passed 

The  first  Dispensary  bill  was  rushed  through  the  General  As- 
sembly as  "a  compromise  between  the  wishes  of  the  ultra-prohibition- 
ists and  the  whiskey  people."  f  It  was  carelessly  drawn  and  the 
Supreme  Court  pronounced  it  unconstitutional.    When  the  Legislature 

*  Message  to  the  General  Assembly  commencing  November  28,  1893. 
t  "Our  Whiskey  Rebellion ;"  article  by  Governor  Tillman  in  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  May,  1894. 
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met  in  November,  1893,  another  bill  was  presented  and  passed  and 
caused  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

The  Darlington  Riot 

The  riot  at  Darlington,  on  March  30th,  in  which  two  citizens,  and 
one  constable  lost  their  lives  and  a  number  on  both  sides  were  wounded, 
was  an  incident  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  second  law,  al- 
though the  acts  of  violence  had  their  origin  in  a  private  quarrel  be- 
tween two  young  men  of  the  town.  The  citizens  of  that  place  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  law,  some  of  them  being  prohibitionists,  and  a 
few  of  them  followers  of  Governor  Tillman.  They  not  only  had  refused 
to  buy  anything  of  the  dispensary,  it  is  claimed,  but  encouraged  the 
illegal  sale  of  liquor.  The  citizens  had  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany to  resist  the  search  of  private  houses  for  liquor  by  the  con- 
stables, and  Governor  Tillman  had  sent  twenty-two  of  his  officers  to 
the  rebellious  town,  fully  armed,  to  enforce  the  law  as  to  search, 
seizure  and  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  The  constables  appeared  to  have  ac- 
complished little — Governor  Tillman  says  "they  had  finished  their  work" 
— and  were  preparing  to  take  the  train  from  town,  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  30.  1894. 

It  appears  that  two  young  men  of  Darlington,  Floyd  and  Rogers, 
had  had  a  fight  in  which  the  latter  had  been  worsted,  as  he  claimed 
unfairly.  Rogers  renewed  the  quarrel,  and  the  town  chief  of  police, 
attempted  to  placate  them.  Then  the  victim  of  the  fight  pointed  to  a 
constable  named  McLendon  as  the  person  who  had  held  him  while 
Floyd  had  pummeled  him.  The  constable  denied  it,  in  a  most  insult- 
ing and  threatening  manner,  which  angered  Frank  Norment,  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  who  repaid  the  constable  in  kind.  McLendon  im- 
mediately shot  him  dead,  and  the  riot  was  at  once  precipitated  between 
the  constables  and  the  citizens.  In  the  encounter  which  followed,  a 
citizen  named  Redmond  was  also  killed,  and  a  number  were  wounded 
on  both  sides.  After  the  death  of  their  chief,  Pepper,  the  constables 
were  routed  and  driven  out  of  town. 

The  outcome  of  the  Darlington  riot  and  bloodshed  is  thus  described 
by  Benjamin  F.  Taylor  of  Columbia,  who  at  the  time,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Darlington,  and  an  oil  mill  superintendent:  *Tn  the  meantime 
the  whole  State  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  excitement.  The 
governor  declared  the  counties  of  Darlington  and  Florence  in  a  state 
of  insurrection.  He  ordered  out  troops  to  quell  the  rebellion ;  many  of 
the  companies  refused  to  obey  the  call,  and  a  riot  was  barely  averted 
in  Columbia.  The  Governor's  Guards  of  that  city  were  paraded  before 
the  governor  himself,  and  when  he  harangued  them  and  told  them  it 
was  his  order  that  they  go  to  the  supposed  scene  of  action,  the  men 
stepped  out  of  ranks  and  cast  their  arms  and  accoutrements  at  his 
feet.  The  Zouaves,  as  a  company,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Capers,  refused  to  respond  to  the  call.  Bishop  Capers  advised  the  men 
that  it  was  not  a  soldier's  duty  to  obey  such  orders. 

"Such  companies  as  obeyed  the  order  mobilized  at  Columbia  near 
the  penitentiary,  and  Col.  A.  C.  Haskell  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of 
citizens  went  there  to  address  these  soldiers  and  persuade  them  also  to 
refuse  to  obey.  As  he  approached,  John  Gary  Watts,  the  assistant 
adjutant  general,  stopped  them,  and  ordering  his  men  to  load  and  aim, 
said  if  Col.  Haskell  advanced  he  would  fire.  Volunteer  companies 
were  organized  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Tillman  to  supply 
men  for  service.  Soon  all  were  aboard  train  and  sent  to  Darlington. 
The  governor  took  charge  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  viced  all  dis- 
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patches.  He  dishonorably^  discharged  all  those  who  refused  to  obey 
orders,  without  trial  by  court  martial,  and  laid  the  ground  for  that 
ridiculous  episode  in  the  Senate  when  he  was  attacking  Roosevelt  for 
the  discharge  of  the  Brownsville  rioters;  and  an  opponent  read  Till- 
man's orders  in  this  case  which  were  almost  identical,  sentence  for 
sentence,  with  Roosevelt's. 

"The  dispensaries  at  Darlington  and  Florence  had  been  broken 
into  by  mobs  and  the  liquor  stolen  and  wasted.  *  *  *  The  news- 
papers and  Tillman's  opponents  all  blamed  the  riot  on  the  governor 
with  some  degree  of  justice.  Norment's  brothers  and  friends  had 
more  occasion,  perhaps,  to  be  angry  with  Tillman  because  of  Nor- 
ment's  death,  not  knowing  all  the  circumstances. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Darlington,  they  found  everything 
quiet  and  the  Darlington  Guards  in  full  control  of  the  situation. 
There  never  was  any  need  for  any  of  the  soldiers  except  the  Darling- 
ton company.  And  the  panic  of  the  governor  was  wholly  responsible 
for  all  the  expense  and  the  mortifying  predicament  of  having  the 
militia  mutiny." 

* . 

Governor  Tillman  States  His  Case 

In  the  May  following  the  Darlington  riot,  the  governor  pifblished 
a  paper  in  The  North  American  Review  entitled  "Our  Whiskey  Re- 
bellion," presenting  his  side  of  the  case  regarding  the  opposition  to  the 
Dispensary  law,  and  the  Darlington  riot  in  particular.*  Following 
are  some  salient  extracts  from  the  article:  "In  the  fall  of  1892,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  the  Dispensary  Act  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  wishes  of  the  ultra-prohibitionists  and  the  whiskey  people. 
This  law  gets  rid  of  the  worst  features  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  not 
removing  liquor  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  drink  it  in 
moderation.  It  was  natural  that  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
liquor  business  should  try  to  evade  the  law  and  sell  liquor  in  violation 
of  it.  They  opened  *blind  tigers'  for  the  sale  of  contraband  liquors. 
The  Dispensary  law  provided  for  the  commission  of  whatever  number 
of  constables  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  discovery  and  suppression 
of  these  places.  The  Bourbons  made  this  feature  the  point  of  attack 
upon  the  law;  their  many  papers  hounded  down  these  men,  calling 
them  'spies'  and  'sneaks,'  and  applying  to  them  all  manner  of  abusive 
epithets,  thus  seeking  to  stir  up  against  them  the  anger  of  the  people 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  the  inhabitants  of  which  constitute  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  reform  movement  which  resulted  in  my  election. 

"The  law  gives  the  constables,  when  armed  with  proper  warrants 
from  the  civil  authorities,  the  right  to  search  private  residences  for  the 
seizure  of  contraband  liquors.  Were  this  provision  absent  from  the 
law,  it  would  be  practically  inoperative,  as  men  would  turn  their  pri- 
vate residences  into  'blind  tigers,'  where  they  could  sell  liquor  with 
impunity. 

**The  papers  supporting  the  combination  of  the  whiskey  men  and 
the  old  political  leaders  alleged  that  the  Dispensary  law  gave  the  con- 
stables the  right  to  search  private  residences  indiscriminately  and  with- 
out warrant,  which  is  something  to  which  Anglo-Saxon  blood  will  not 
submit.    These  falsehoods  stirred  up  bitter,  unreasoning  passion  in  the 

*  George  R.  Koester,  editor  of  The  (Greenville)  Piedmont,  said  in  the  issue 
of  that  paper  for  Oct.  21,  1916,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  and  that  he  received  $25  therefor,  but  did  "not  know 
what  Tillman  got  for  signing  it."  The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  Governor 
Tillman  who  revised  it  before  it  was  sent  to  the  publishers. 
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cities  and  towns  a^inst  the  constables,  and  threats  were  freely  made 
against  them.  Being  in  danger  of  bodily  harm,  after  having  been 
mobbed  and  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
constables  were  armed  for  their  own  protection.  Hypocritic^  use 
was  made  of  the  old  adage  that  'A  man's  home  is  his  castle'  to  incite 
violence.  'A  man's  home  is  his  castle/  but  he  has  no  right  to  turn  it 
into  a  saloon  and  expect  to  exercise  the  same  rights  there  he  would 
have  in  a  private  dwelling. 

'These  were  the  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  whiskey  rebellion,  which  broke  out  last  month. 

"The  towns  of  Darlington,  Florence,  and  Stunter  are  points  of  a 
triangle  connected  by  railroads.  Darlington  and  Florence  are  ten  miles 
apart  and  both  are  about  forty  miles  from  Stunter.  Certain  people  in 
those  towns  banded  together  for  opposition  to  the  Dispensary  law, 
especially  the  constabulary  feature  of  it.  Several  constables  were  sent 
to  Darlington.  The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  spread  abroad  reports 
that  the  constables  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  searching  pnvate 
houses  without  warrants.  This  was  not  true;  the  constables,  under 
the  Dispensary  law,  could  not  search  private  residences  without  war- 
rants,* and  they  had  no  intention  of  searching  any  residence  in  Dar- 
lington— all  of  their  warrants  being  for  the  search  of  public  places, 
where  contraband  liquors  were  stored  and  sold.  But  the  false  report 
was  spread  and  had  its  due  eflfect,  when  the  execution  of  the  warrants 
began.     ♦     *     ♦     *     ♦ 

"The  trouble  at  Darlington  culminated  on  Friday,  March  30,  at  4 
P.  M.  Valuable  time  was  lost  that  evening  and  night  while  waiting  to 
mobilize  the  militia  which  failed  me  at  the  last.  Orders  did  not  go  to 
the  companies  which  responded  until  Saturday  morning ;  the  first  com- 
pany that  could  be  depended  on  arrived  in  Columbia  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, at  5  P.  M.  As  a  more  dangerous  mob  had  assembled  in  Columbia 
on  Friday  night  than  was  pursuing  the  constables  at  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance, I  deemed  it  wise  to  concentrate  troops  there  to  overawe  it 
and  not  leave  the  capital  unprotected,  or  move  on  Darlington  until  I 
had  a  force  to  do  both.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  militia  and  vol- 
unteer companies  of  farmers  continued  to  arrive,  so  that  on  Sunday 
evening  I  felt  warranted  in  ordering  three  hundred  men  to  Darlington 
and  had  as  many  more  in  the  city  of  Columbia.  This  last  force  was 
mostly  volunteers  who  had  taken  their  horses  from  the  plough,  and. 
shouldering  their  shotguns,  hastened  to  sustain  the  government  of 
their  choice. 

"One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
was  the  seizure  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  railroads.  It  is  hard  to 
say  how  much  mischief  would  have  been  done  had  I  not  availed  myself 
of  the  oM  statute  which  was  doubtless  placed  among  our  laws  for  just 
such  an  emergency.  By  this  means  excitement  was  allayed  and  the  in- 
surgents were  kept  from  being  reinforced.  The  people  had  been  wrought 
up  to  a  frenzy  of  excitement  by  the  many  blood-curdling  and  sensa- 
tional despatches  sent  out  before  the  seizure  of  the  wires,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  had  I  not  stopped  their  transmissions  we  would  have  had  col- 
lisions between  the  excited  and  angry  countrymen  and  townspeople  in 
several  parts  of  the  State.     The  railroads  obeyed  the  order  and  co- 


♦That  Y/2LS  true,  but  warrants  were  sworn  out  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts. 
The  home  of  the  widow  of  Col.  William  L.  Trenholm,  of  Charleston,  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  under  Qeveland,  was  searched  on  the  pretext  that  liquor 
had  been  stored  therein.  The  Right  Rev.  Ellison  Capers  was  accosted  by  a 
liquor  constable  who  inquired  as  to  the  contents  of  the  leather  case  he  carried, 
and  did  not  desist  until  he  was  assured  that  it  contained  the  robes  of  a  bishop. 
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operated  with  me  without  a  protest,  deserving  great  credit  therefor, 
but  I  had  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  judiciary  by  injunction  on  the 
telegraph  company  until  I  could  use  the  military  and  seize  the  offices 
of  the  company  by  force.  This  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  newspapers,  but  under  like  circumstances  I  would  do  the 
same  thing  again,  even  without  authority  of  a  statute,  for  the  public 
welfare  demanded  it." 

Mayor  Dargan  Replies  to  Governor  Tillman 

In  the  July,  1894,  issue  of  the  North  American  Review,  W.  F.  Dar- 
gan. who  was  mayor  of  Darlington  at  the  time  of  the  riot,  answered 
Governor  Tillman,  reviewing  both  Dispensary  legislation  and  the  Dar- 
lington riot,  its  causes  and  its  outcome.  After  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  primaries  of  the  1892  campaign  showed  a  Pro- 
hibition majority  of  10,000.  and  that  while  Governor  Tillman's  sup- 
porters wanted  Prohibition  he  himself  did  not,  Mr.  Dargan  proceeded 
to  describe  the  passage  of  the  first  Dispensary  bill  of  1892,  as  follows: 
**So  when  he  (Tillman),  within  forty-eight  hours  of  adjournment, 
had  prepared  his  now  celebrated  Dispensary  bill,  and  tacked  it  on  as 
an  amendment  to  a  prohibition  bill,  then  about  to  be  passed,  by  striking 
out  all  of  the  latter  except  its  title,  and  substituting  the  Dispensary 
bill,  it  passed.  It  is  not  supposed  that  one-half  dozen  members  of 
either  house  ever  heard  of  such  a  system  before,*  and  it  would  have 
been  an  impossibility  for  such  a  measure,  so  introduced,  to  pass  that 
or  any  other  legislative  body  except  under  this  peculiar  condition  of 
affairs. 

"This  Dispensary  bill  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  a  sub- 
version of  the  functions  of  government,  by  our  Supreme  Court ;  hence, 
it  is  useless  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits.  Though  extremely 
stringent  and  drastic  in  its  provisions,  having  been  gotten  up  hurriedly, 
it  was  very  imperfect,  yet  it  recognized  local  option.  A  dispensary 
could  not  be  placed  in  a  prohibition  town  or  county,  and  before  it  could 
be  established  in  any  town  a  majority  of  the  freehold  voters  had  tp  join 
in  a  petition  for  it. 

"In  1893.  when  the  Legislature  met,  another  Dispensary  bill  was 
passed,  and  its  measures  were  still  more  severe  and  arbitrary.  One 
or  more  dispensaries  could  be  established  for  each  county  in  the  State, 
with  this  difference :  that  to  prevent  its  establishment  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  township  in  which  such  dispensary  was  to  be  located  had 
to  be  obtained  to  a  petition  requesting  that  no  dispensary  be  established 
in  that  township,  whereupon  some  other  place  could  be  designated. 
In  counties,  towns  and  cities,  where  liquor  selling  was  prohibited  by 
law,  a  dispensary  could  be  established  upon  a  petition  signed  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  county,  town,  or  city,  being  filed 
with  the  county  commissioners,  or  town  or  city  council,  respectively; 
then  an  election  was  required  to  be  held,  submitting  the  question  to  the 
voters  of  such  county,  town  or  city,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  ballots 
cast  was  found  to  be  for  a  dispensary  it  was  required  that  one  be  estab- 
lished. In  two  of  the  prohibition  counties,  Williamsburg  and  Marion, 
an  exception  was  made,  and  dispensaries  could  be  established  without 
such  election.  In  the  neighboring  town  of  Tinimonsville,  where  liquor 
selling  had  been  prohibited  for  years  by  its  charter,  a  dispensary  was 
established  with  the  aid  of  Negro  votes  and  against  the  earnest  protest 


♦Incorrect;  Governor  Tillman  had  referred  to  the  system   in  his  annual 
message  delivered  before  the  passage  of  the  first  Dispensary  law. 
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of  the  most  intelligent  voters  and  property  owners  of  the  town.  Thus 
it  appeared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  establish  dispen- 
saries wherever  money  could  be  made  out  of  them. 

"The  Dispensary  Law  amply  provided  for  its  enforcement,  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  as  many  constables  as  were  deemed  necessary. 
The  methods  resorted  to  by  these  constables  in  their  search  for  con- 
traband liquor  were  often  as  annoying  as  they  were  novel.  Of  all  the 
reckless  acts  of  the  governor,  the  selection  of  some  of  these  men  has 
been  the  most  unpardonable.  While  a  few  of  them  are  sensible  men 
of  experience,  most  of  them  are  desperate  characters. 

*The  governor's  statements  that  'large  numbers  of  armed  men  gath- 
ered in  the  streets'  and  that  'the  five  or  six  constables  in  Darlington 
were  followed  by  this  armed  mob,  which  guyed,  cursed,  and  abused 
them,*  are  without  foundation,  the  fact  being  that  no  constable  or  body 
of  constables  was  ever  followed  in  that  town  by  any  armed  man  or 
body  of  men ;  and  yet  after  this  body  of  five  or  six  constables  had  ex- 
ecuted every  process  in  their  hands  except  one,  and  had  broken  into 
one  private  apartment  without  a  warrant,  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
Governor  Tillman  ordered  from  Charleston  his  chief  constable,  with 
a  force  of  seventeen  men,  armed  with  pistols  and  Winchester  rifles. 
Before  doing  this  he  had  ordered  out  the  Darlington  Guards,  without 
the  request  of  any  civil  officer  in  the  county,  and  on  the  next  day,  when 
his  band  of  constables  arrived  in  Darlington,  he  ordered  the  Sumter 
Light  Infantry  to  report  to  the  sheriflf  at  Darlington,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  assured  by  the  sheriflf  of  the  county,  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  and  the  captain  of  the  Darlington  Guards  that  no  troops 
were  needed,  as  no  trouble  was  anticipated,  and  all  was  quiet.     The 
ordering  of  these  constables  to  Darlington  was  announced  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  and  naturally  caused  apprehension  and  excitement  all  over 
the  State,  and  especially  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Florence.     The 
advent  of  this  unusual  number  of  armed  men  into  our  peaceful  com- 
munity excited  anxiety  among  our  best  citizens,  as  no  cause  could  be 
assigned  for  their  coming,  yet  there  was  no  assemblage  of  persons,  and 
no  demonstration  whatever.     A  few  of  the  citizens  of  Florence  and 
Sumter,  being  apprehensive,  came  to  Darlington,  and  as  they  with  our 
people  could  see  no  reason  for  this  display  of  force,  they  naturally 
supposed  that  Governor  Tillman  would  order  his  constables,  backed 
by  the  State  militia,  to  search  private  residences,  even  of  citizens  who 
did  not  make  bar-rooms  of  their  homes.     They  met  therefore  in  an 
orderly  manner  in  the  courthouse,  and  passed  resolutions  to  the  eflfect 
that  they  did  not  propose  to  have  their  residences  searched  by  whiskey 
constables,  and  notified  the  constables  of  their  action,  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  the  sheriflf  that  any  process  placed  in  his  hands  could 
be  served  without  resistance,  even  were  it  for  the  search  of  a  private 
house.     They  had  no  intention  of  protecting  any  one  who  made  a 
saloon  of  his  residence,  but  fully  intended  to  defend  their  homes.    This 
meeting  was  not  composed  of  whiskey  sellers,  but  in  it  were  some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  State.    Upon  the  following  morning  the  only  re- 
maining warrant  in  the  hands  of  the  constables  was  served  without  the 
least  interest  or  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  in  the 
afternoon  four  of  the  constables  went  to  one  depot  and  nineteen  to  the 
other  to  take  their  departure. 

'^Governor  Tillman  says :  'Two  boys,  citizens  of  the  town,  got  into 
a  fight  at  the  depot  where  the  main  body  of  the  constables  was.  One 
of  them,  who  was  whipped,  ran  up  town,  and  returned,  followed  by 
an  armed  mob.'     The  fact  is  that  the  young  man  alluded  to,  on  his 
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way  to  town,  in  the  omnibus,  met  five  other  young  men  walking  to  the 
depot,  one  of  whom  was  to  take  the  train.  He  got  out  of  the  omnibus, 
told  them  he  had  been  imposed  on,  and  wished  them  to  return  with  him 
and  see  fair  play.  To  this  they  agreed.  It  turns  out  that  of  these  five 
young  men,  three  had  pistols  on  their  persons  and  participated  in  the 
fight  with  the  constables.  One  was  killed,  and  one  shot  in  five  different 
places.  This  was  the  composition  of  the  'armed  mob'  which  followed 
the  young  man  back  to  the  depot.  In  the  fight  were  two  other  citizens, 
besides  the  chief  of  police  with  one  assistant,  who  were  commanding 
the  peace.  These  men  armed  with  pistols,  all,  except  one,  of  less  than 
38  calibre,  were  pitted  against  nineteen  constables  armed  with  the  most 
improved  rifles  and  pistols. 

"We  will  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  fight,  how  it  oc- 
curred, or  who  precipitated  it.  The  record  has  been  made  and  by  the 
governor  himself.  That  the  investigation  by  the  coroner,  and  its  re- 
sults, should  be  absolutely  unprejudiced,  he  appointed  a  military  board 
of  inquiry  to  sit  with  the  coroner's  jury,  to  hear  the  evidence,  through 
the  coroner  to  examine  witnesses,  and  to  make  its  report  to  him.  This 
board  was  composed  of  four  officers  and  one  private,  who  were  from 
different  sections  of  the  State,  unconnected  with  and  unknown  to  our 
people.  After  reviewing  the  evidence,  they  in  a  written  report  unani- 
mously found  that  the  constables  started  the  trouble,  that  two  of  them 
were  guilty  of  felonious  murder,  and  that  fifteen  others  were  acces- 


sones." 


Collecting  Railroad  Taxes  in  1893 

Recurring  to  Governor  Tillman's  messages  as  indices  of  the  prog- 
ress of  State  affairs,  it  should  be  noted  that  his  message  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly,  which  convened  November  28,  1893,  devotes 
most  of  its  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  Dispensary  law,  and  the 
contest  being  waged  by  the  administration  with  the  railroads  over  their 
right  to  obstruct  the  collection  of  taxes  on  their  properties  through 
court  proceedings.  "Unfortunately,"  said  Governor  Tillman,  "out  of 
a  total  railroad  mileage  in  South  Carolina  of  2,552  miles,  1419  miles, 
considerably  more  than  half  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  the 
question  which  presents  itself  to  us  is,  whether,  during  the  life  of  the 
receiverships,  which  depends  on  the  will  of  the  courts,  the  State  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  collect  the  taxes  assessed  in  accordance  with 
her  laws  and  shall  receive  only  what  the  alien  owners  of  the  roads, 
who  select  the  receivers  see  proper  to  pay."  The  governor  thought 
that  the  State  should  not  be  denied  that  right,  although  he  was  aware 
that  the  Federal  Court  attempted  to  administer  railroad  properties  in 
the  hands  of  receivers.  He  therefore  recommended  that  "a  law  should 
be  passed  limiting  the  life  of  receiverships  in  the  State,  and  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Congress  setting  forth  the  conditions 
which  exist  here,  calling  attention  to  the  abuses  which  have  arisen, 
and  asking  legislation  to  restore  to  the  State  the  rights  of  which  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  has  robbed  it,  and  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  will  throw  the  necessary  restrictions  around  receiverships  in 
future.  Since  the  last  decision  of  the  court  the  situation  has  become 
intolerable."  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  total 
railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States,  representing  a  capital  of  more 
than  $1,400,000,000,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  therefore 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Courts,  which  he  called  "the  unholy 
marriage  between  the  'dignity'  of  the  Federal  Court  and  these  harlot 
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corporations."  In  South  Carolina,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  $59,931  was  still  due  from  the  railroads  in  State,  county  and 
school  taxes. 

The  Red  Cross  and  Sea  Island  Sufferers  in  1893 

The  following  extract  from  Governor  Tillman's  message  is  self-ex- 
planatory: "The  27th  of  August  last  (1893),  witnessed  the  most  dis- 
astrous storm  and  tidal  wave  on  the  coast  from  Beaufort  to  Charles- 
ton of  which  our  annals  have  any  record.  The  exact  number  of 
lives  lost  is  unknown,  but  it  was  considerably  over  a  thousand,  and 
there  was  a  total  loss  of  crops  on  the  more  exposed  islands  all  the  way 
from  John's  Island  to  Hilton  Head.  Over  one-half  of  the  houses  were 
also  blown  down  or  washed  away,  and  the  unforunate  people  would 
have  long  since  succumbed  to  starvation  but  for  the  timely  assistance 
and  charity  rendered  by  our  own  peopfe  and  those  living  abroad.  The 
management  of  the  work  of  relief  was  taken  in  hand  by  local  com- 
mittees ;  but  believing  that  methodical  business  arrangement  and  experi- 
ence were  better,  Miss  Clara  Barton  of  the  Red  Cross  Association, 
with  her  lieutenants,  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  this  noble 
lady  with  her  corps  of  assistants  has  been  on  the  ground  since  the  20th 
of  September,  laboring  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  extent  of  the 
disaster  cannot  be  understood  except  by  personal  inspection.  The 
question  of  relief  and  how  best  to  administer  it,  is  a  difficult  one ;  even 
the  amount  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  starvation  is  unknown. 
Although  the  State  is  poor  and  the  crops  everywhere  a  failure,  it  is 
not  the  will  of  the  people. of  South  Carolina  that  any  of  her  citizens, 
no  matter  how  humble  they  may  be — even  the  poorest  n^roes — should 
starve,  and  when  you  send  your  committee  to  investigate  the  Phosphate 
industry  at  Beaufort  as  recommended  by  the  Phosphate  Commission, 
it  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  instruct  it  to  report  fully  also  on  the  con- 
dition of  those  islands  and  as  to  the  advisability  of  an  appropriation 
to  aid  Miss  Barton  in  relieving  the  suffering  which  is  inevitable. 

**There  is  one  measure  of  relief  which  is  certainly  demanded: 
These  people  owe  taxes  which  they  are  unable  to  pay.  The  storm  left 
their  lands  as  bare  as  though  fire  had  passed  over  them :  and  the  strug- 
gle with  them  for  the  present  is  how  to  live.  A  subsequent  storm 
wrought  equally  as  great  havoc  around  Georgetown  and  on  the  Wac- 
camaw,  though  there  was  no  such  great  loss  of  life  as  in  the  previous 
visitation.  A  great  number  of  the  sufferers  have  appealel  to  me  for 
relief  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  comp- 
troller general  be  allowed  to  suspend  the  collection  on  all  property 
within  the  devastated  region  in  Beaufort,  Colleton,  Berkeley  and 
Georgetown,  and  to  remit  the  taxes  of  all  kinds  where  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  proper  to  do  so.  No  other  course  is  practicable  or  feasible, 
because  the  territorial  limits  cannot  be  described  except  in  general 
terms,  and  even  within  these  limits  are  many  who  can  pay  without 
serious  injury  to  themselves,  and  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
direction  of  the  comptroller  general  after  the  power  has  been  given 
to  him." 

Campaign  for  thk  United  States  Sen.ate 

When  Governor  Tillman  presented  his  fourth  and  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  for  the  regular  ses- 
sion commencing  November  2^,  1894,  he  was  already  in  the  midst  of 
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his  exciting  campaign  with  General  M.  C.  Butler  for  the  United  States 
senatorship.  Of  course,  the  governor  conducted  his  canvass  on  the 
"Reform"  platform  including  a  denunciation  of  all  "Gold  bug  Demo- 
crats." General  Butler  defended  the  Carlisle  tariff. bill  in  the  Senate 
(tariff  for  revenue  only)  and  Governor  Tillman  opposed  it,  declaring 
the  tariff  bill  "a  humbug  and  a  cheat"  and  a  betrayal  of  the  South  and 
West.  In  one  of  his  speeches  delivered  at  Anderson,  in  August,  1894, 
Tillman  said  that  "the  only  place  the  Alliance  had  won  the  fight  was 
in  South  Carolina,  because  he  had  kept  the  Alliance  out  of  the  Third 
Party.  The  politicians,  he  charged,  were  in  league  to  defeat  him. 
*  *  *  South  Carolina  need  not  go  into  the  next  Democratic  Con- 
vention or  into  the  Populist  organization  if  it  preferred  not.  The  best 
way  to  stay  inside  was  to  vote  for  governor  next  Saturday,  and  when 
the  candidates  for  the  Legislature  come  around  ask  them  who  they 
will  vote  for.  He  charged  .that  there  was  a  bribery  fund  of  half  a 
million  to  defeat  him.  He  warned  the  boys  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 
He  thought  that  he  would  get  all  the  satisfaction  he  wanted  and  let  his 
speech  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory  by  having  a  hand  primary,  so  he 
called  upon  all  those  who  were  willing  to  follow  him  into  a  new  party 
and  who  wanted  him  for  United  States  senator  to  raise  up  their  hands. 
Up  shot  the  hands  of  the  crowd  accompanied  with  a  series  of  hur- 
rahs." * 

Earlier  in  the  campaign  (in  May,  1894),  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  P. 
Mitchell,  of  Woodward,  S.  C,  chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Alliance  party,  Mr.  Tillman  had  definitely  de- 
fined his  position  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  As 
stated  in  that  communication,  it  was  as  follows :  "The  financial  policy 
advocated  by  the  Alliance  embraces  three  things: 

"i.  The  abolition  of  national  banks  and  the  issue  of  paper  money 
direct  by  the  United  States  Government. 

"2.     The  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i. 
"3.     The  increase  of  the  circulating  mediums,  gold,  silver  and  legal 
tender  greenbacks,  to  at  least  $50  per  capita  of  population. 

"These  fundamental  ideas  or  demands  are  accompanied  by  the 
scheme  for  a  government  system  of  banking,  incorporating  the  sub- 
treasury  idea  and  the  lending  of  money  to  the  people  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest. 

"To  the  three  propositions  set  forth  above  I  can,  and  do,  give  my 
earnest  support,  and  will  strive,  if  elected  senator,  to  see  them  incor- 
porated into  law  and  become  the  fixed  policy  of  our  government. 

"I  also  can  advocate  and  fight  for  all  the  other  'demands,'  except 
that  I  doubt  the  wisdom  or  practicability  of  the  government  owning 
and  running  all  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  I  will  take 
occasion  during  the  campaign  to  discuss  all  these  matters  fully.  The 
one  essential  point  on  which  I  differ  with  the  Alliance  is  the  lending  of 
money  to  the  people." 

The  speeches  made  by  the  governor,  during  the  campaign,  were 
based  on  these  pronouncements,  and  upon  that  basis,  or  platform,  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  over  Senator  M.  C.  Butler,  his  Democratic  opponent, 
by  a  vote  of  131  to  21.  It  was  another  triumph  of  his  masterly  policy 
of  keeping  the  farmer's  vote  consolidated  for  himself — ^whether  con- 
trolled by  the  Association  or  the  Alliance. 


♦  Report  in  The  News  and  Courier,  August  7,  1894. 
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The  Decision  Was  an  Outrage 

Governor  Tillman  thus  graphically  describes  a  temporaiy  set-back 
which  befell  the  Dispensary  law : 

"Two  weeks  after  the  Darlington  riot  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the 
surprise  and  disgust  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  declared  the  Act 
of  1892  unconstitutional.  The  effort  to  enforce  the  law  of  1893  had 
brought  on  a  riot — ^riot  had  resulted  in  bloodshed  and  insurrection; 
but  the  law  had  triumphed  and  order  been  promptly  restored,  so  that 
we  had  every  reason,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  every  evidence  to  show, 
that  the  fight  was  won,  and  men  were  ready  to  yield  obedience  and 
cease  to  obstruct  the  law — ^not  willingly,  but  from  necessity  and  fear. 
I  had  by  proclamation  taken  control  of  the  municipal  police  throughout 
the  State,  under  Section  519  G.  S.,  and  ordered  Constables  to  confine 
themselves  to  seizures  of  liquor  in  transit,  and  to  watching  the  author- 
ities of  the  towns  and  cities.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  Mayors 
of  those  municipalities  where  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor  had  been  most 
flagrant,  and  everything  pointed  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
vexed  question,  and  a  quiet  and  efficient  co-operation  between  the  Con- 
stables and  the  police  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  But,  alas! 
all  my  work  of  nine  months  was  undone  in  an  instant.  The  whiskey 
dealers,  who  had  closed  their  doors,  or  were  preparing  to  quit  and 
leave  the  State,  opened  up  their  bars  in  grand  style.  Bonfires  were 
kindled  in  Charleston,  and  a  triumphal  procession,  headed  by  a  wagon 
containing  a  whiskey  barrel,  garlanded  with  flowers,  paraded  the 
principal  streets  of  that  city.  The  opinion  by  the  Court  was  illogical 
and  strained,  and  so  muddy  that  no  one  knew  or  .could  say  just  what 
was  the  status  established  by  it.  In  a  supplemental  case  brought  be- 
fore them,  the  two  Judges  who  had  united  in  the  decision  declared 
that  the  act  of  1892  was  all  a  dead  letter,  except  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  issuing  of  licenses ;  that  we  had  in  effect  prohibition,  rock- 
ribbed  and  steel-hooped. 

'*While  the  decision  was  on  the  act  of  1892,  I  knew  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  underlay  both  acts,  and  that  if  one  was  unconstitutional 
the  other  must  be  also.  I  therefore  ordered  all  the  Dispensaries  to  be 
closed,  stock  to  be  taken,  and  all  accounts  to  be  adjusted  as  soon  as 
possible.     *     *     * 

*'I  fully  anticipated  a  case  being  brought  under  the  act  of  1892 
and  a  decision  of  like  nature  to  the  first,  and  as  I  had  put  forth  all  my 
energies  to  make  men  obey  the  law,  I  felt  compelled  to  obey  it  myself 
— although  I  felt,  as  did  most  of  the  people,  that  the  decision  was  an 
outrage  and  the  result  of  partisan  bias.  It  would  take  too  much  time 
and  space  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  opinion,  but  I  will  mention  that 
the  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  and  five  of  our  eight  Circuit 
Judges  had  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  in  the  Chester  case  had  declared  it  was  a  police  r^^lation 
and  not  a  revenue  measure. 

"Resolved  to  Thwart  the  Court" 

"But  while  I  obeyed  what  I  thought  was  the  law  under  the  decision 
of  the  Court,  I  resolved  to  thwart  the  Court  if  I  could,  and  every  effort 
was  put  forth  to  prevent  the  act  of  1893  from  coming  before  the  Court 
as  it  was  then  constituted.  In  the  meantime  we  had  a  whiskey  deluge. 
During  the  period  from  July  ist,  1893,  when  the  Dispensary  law  went 
into  effect,  to  April  21st,  1894,  when  it  was  suspended,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  United  States  retail  licenses  were  issued.    In  the 
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time  the  Dispensaries  were  closed,  April  21st  to  August  ist,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  were  issued.  All  the  old 
dealers — those  who  had  left  the  State  and  those  who  remained — laid 
in  stocks.  Men  who  had  never  sold  liquor  went  into  the  business,  and 
at  every  town,  hamlet  and  cross-roads,  whiskey  could  be  bought,  with 
no  effort  at  concealment.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Enormous  Stocks  of  State  Liquor 

"The  stock  of  liquors  on  hand  at  the  State  Dispensary,  with  other 
necessary  supplies,  was  valued  at  $99,601.26,  and  the  amount  held  at 
the  several  dispensaries  was  $96,932.72,  while  the  debts  due  by  the 
State  Commission  amounted  to  $84,528.93.  These  liquors  were  being 
held  at  a  heavy  expense  for  rents,  salaries,  insurance,  etc.,  while  the 
State  was  flooded  with  liquor  sold  contrary  to  the  law. 


"A  Change  in  the  Court" 

"The  act  of  1893  had  been  ignored  by  the  Court  in  two  cases,  and 
a  change  in  the  Court  made  me  feel  it  my  duty  to  revive  the  act  of 
1893  and  test  the  question  of  its  constitutionality  once  for  all.  So 
July  22d  I  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  Dispensaries  to  be  re- 
opened August  1st,  and  warning  all  public  carriers  and  illicit  dealers 
to  obey  the  law.  The  Constabulary  had  been  dismissed  April  21st. 
The  force  was  reorganized  about  the  middle  of  August  and  put  to 
work,  being  gradually  increased  and  instructed  to  close  down  on  the 
liquor  sellers  by  degrees.  Every  facility  was  offered  those  so  desiring 
to  get  rid  of  their  liquors  and  ship  them  out  of  the  State. 

"At  this  time,  I  have  sixty-five  men  employed  as  constables  and  de- 
tectives employed  as  constables  and  detectives,  and  the  expense  has 
been  very  heavy.  But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  both  time  and  work 
would  be  required  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  and  reach  even  the 
position  occupied  21st  April,  when  the  illicit  traffic  had  almost  ceased 
m  three-fourths  of  the  counties.  *  *  *  The  act  of  1893  has  been 
declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  further  trouble  of  a  serious  nature  will  arise." 

Although  the  main  features  of  the  Dispensary  law  were  incor- 
porated into  the  State  Constitution  of  1895,  its  enforcement  was  al- 
ways a  serious  problem,  and  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
State  Bottling  plant  and  the  introduction  of  local  option,  as  steps 
toward  State-wide  prohibition.  At  no  period  while  the  Dispensary 
Act  was  on  the  statute  books,  did  it  work  smoothly  or  effectively. 
There  was  always  friction  and  frequent  disorder; — and  as  the  event 
proved,  wide-spread  corruption. 

Tillman  Not  the  Protagonist  in  Primary  System 

Although  Governor  Tillman  himself  takes  credit  for  "the  in- 
auguration of  the  Primarv  system  of  party  nominations  for  all  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  people,  it  is  difficult  to  square  that  claim  with  his 
record.  That  record  has  never  been  given  more  succinctly,  or  forcibly, 
than  by  W.  W.  Ball  in  "An  Episode  in  South  Carolina  rolitics,"  read 
before  the  Kosmos  Club  in  1915,  and  which  is  as  follows:  "The 
primary  was  adopted,  beginning  in  1876,  first  in  the  white  counties 
and  then  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  for  the  nomination  of  county  of- 
ficers and  legislators.  Then,  in  1886,  the  demand  lor  primaries  to 
nominate  Congressmen  and  Circuit  Solicitors  ■  came  from,  these  aame 
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white  counties,  a  group  of  progressive  Greenville  Democrats  taking 
the  lead  in  it.  The  demand  for  a  State  primary  was  defeated  in  tiat 
State  Convention  in  1886,  and  a|[ain  in  1S8S,  but  the  people,  taught  to 
realize  their  power  by  the  operation  of  the  primary  in  county  and  Con- 
gressional elections,  would  not  be  satisfied  until  it  was  extended  to  be 
the  method  of  choosing  all  officers.  Inevitably  as  the  primary  grew  in 
popularity,  it  forced  on  the  Democratic  party  a  narrower  racial  char- 
acter and  put  an  end,  about  1886,  to  the  occasional  election  to  office  of 
negro  Democrats  in  counties  having  large  negro  majorities.  Captain 
Tillman,  in  his  stirring  of  the  farmers  between  August,  1885,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  apparently  failed  to  observe  the  revolution  in  political 
affairs  that  the  oncoming  of  the  primaiy  was  effecting  and  only  in 
the  two  Democratic  State  Conventions  of  1888  exerted  himself  to  ac- 
celerate it.  Meantime,  energetic  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Green- 
ville leaders  to  induce  the  adoption  of  the  State  Primary  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1886.  Then,  in  1890,  Captain  Tillman  deliberately  re- 
ceded from  the  position  that  he  had  taken  in  1888,  by  writing  a  plat- 
form for  the  convention  of  farmers  that  'suggested'  him  for  Gov- 
ernor from  which  the  State  Primary  plan  was  carefully  excluded,  and 
this  exclusion  was  sustained  by  the  convention,  by  the  active  agency 
of  himself  and  his  close  associates.  The  State  Democratic  Convention, 
in  the  following  August,  controlled  by  his  friends,  called  solely  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  nominating  by  convention  or  primary  de- 
cided against  the  primary  for  that  year,  and  in  1892,  Captain  Tillman 
on  the  stump  emphasized  that  the  Farmers'  platform  had  not  promised 
a  direct  primary,  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Nominating  Con- 
vention by  county  primaries,  provided  for  in  1892,  having  faUed  to 
satisfy  the  Anti-Tillman  faction.  The  State  Democratic  Convention  of 
1894,  by  amendment  to  the  party  constitution,  ordered  a  direct  primary 
for  1896.  Captain  Tillman  was  never  a  candidate  in  a  direct  State 
primary  until  1900.  The  nomination  of  Joseph  H.  Earle  for  United 
States  Senator  in  1896,  over  Governor  John  G.  Evans,  was  the  first 
great  contest  decided  by  a  direct  State  Primary  in  South  Carolina. 

"Whether  the  primary  is  superior  to  the  convention,  or  whether  a 
primary  by  which  counties  choose  delegates  to  a  State  Nominating 
Convention,  thus  preserving  the  relative  strengths  of  the  counties, 
based  on  total  and  not  white  poplation  in  making  nominations,  is  pref- 
erable to  the  direct  primary  is  not  here  discussed.  It  is  certain  that 
the  substitution  of  the  State  Primary  for  the  State  Convenion  has 
revolutionized  South  Carolina  politics ;  that  it  became  inevitable  before 
the  advent  of  Captain  Tillman  as  a  political  factor ;  that  he  exerted 
his  influence  in  1890  to  retard  rather  than  to  advance  its  adoption;  that 
the  credit  or  responsibility  for  the  change  rests  in  the  main  on  the 
white  counties  of  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
late  James  L.  Orr,  the  late  William  L.  Mauldin,  and  other  prominent 
Greenville  Democrats  were  most  influential  and  effective  in  the  series 
of  contests  that  finally  led  to  its  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the 
btate." 

Tillman's  Measures  of  Reform 

In  Governor  Tillman's  fourth  and  last  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  November,  1894,  he  said :  "Since  I  have  been  chief  magistrate 
of  South  Carolina  I  have  had  more  complex  questions  of  grave  conse- 
quence to  deal  with,  have  been  confronted  with  greater  problems  press- 
ing for  solution,  than  have  marked  the  civil  history  of  the  State  during 
all  the  balance  of  its  existence"  I !  I 
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In  an  address  at  Bennettsville,  just  nine  years  after  his  first  at- 
tack upon  the  oligarchy,  Governor  Tillman  thus  summed  up  the  chief 
accomplishments  of  the  "Tillman  Movement":  "The  first  thing  Re- 
form did  was  to  choke  Coosaw  in  submission;  next  the  people  were 
given  the  right  to  see  candidates  before  voting  for  them;  having  rail- 
road commissioners  elected  by  the  people  direct;  reapportionment  of 
the  State ;  primary  elections ;  refunding  the  State  debt ;  building  Clem- 
son  College  and  the  Woman's  College ;  collection  of  railroad  and  bank 
taxes,  and  making  corporations  obey  the  law  after  we  had  a  hard  fight; 
calling  a  Constitutional  Convention,  and  last  and  greatest,  the  Dis- 
pensary Law"!!! 

The  judicious  reader  will  weigh  these  claims,  Governor  Tillman's 
services  to  the  State,  and  Reforms  real  and  alleged,  accomplished  by 
the  "triumphant  Democracy"  of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit,  at 
times  the  dictator,  and  will  draw  his  own  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

ADMINISTRATIONS   OF  EVANS,   ELLERBE  AND   Mc- 
SWEENEY— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  period  covered  by  the  administrations  of  Governors  Evans, 
Ellerbe  and  McSweeney  is  one  of  agricultural,  industrial  and!  political 
unrest — relieved  by  one  great  step  forward,  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution  of  1895.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Spanish-American  war  was 
waged  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Ellerbe,  and  tiiat  flic 
call  to  arms  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  but  South  Carolinians,  wifli 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  were  afforded  no  "place  in  the  picture  near 
the  flashing  of  the,  guns,"  and  the  war  was  but  an  incident  which  had 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  State. 

Upon  the  expwration  of  Governor  Tillman's  second  term,  it  was  the 
general  expectation  that  his  successor  would  be  a  farmer,  for  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  was  still  a  power  in  the  land.  The  conservatives 
had  no  candidate  in  the  field,  and  William  H.  Ellerbe,  a  farmer,  and 
very  efficient  comptroller  general  under  Tillman,  was  one  of  several 
candidates  of  the  Reform  party  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  easily 
secure  the  nomination.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  for  Tillman,  Irby  and 
the  Dispensary  "machine"  exerted  all  their  influence  in  support  of  an 
accomplished  young  lawyer,  John  Gary  Evans,  who  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  governor  from  the  Democratic  Convention  which  was  almost 
solidly  "Reform."  By  a  device  known  as  "the  Colleton  plan"  all  the 
Reform  candidates  except  one  were  eliminated.  The  Conservatives, 
who  would  have  voted  for  Ellerbe,  by  this  Colleton  plan  were  "deprived 
of  any  real  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  nominee."  It  is 
claimed  by  a  well  known  "Reform"  journalist  that  "the  disint^ration 
of  the  Reform  movement  that  began  when  Tillman  turned  from  Ellerbe 
to  Evans  was  accelei;ated  by  the  operation  of  the  Colleton  plan."  The 
"plan"  made  Evans  governor,  but  it  "made  and  kept  him  a  private 
citizen  after  the  one  term  as  governor  obtained  thereby  was  ended." 

Although  the  Constitution  of  1868  was  mainly  the  work  of  alien 
politicians,  white  and  black,  whose  aim  was,  through  it,  to  control  the 
negro  vote  and  thus  rule  South  Carolina,  that  instrument  had  many 
excellent  features..  It  was  modeled  upon  the  ultra-democratic  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio  and.  obviously,  made  radical  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment which  was  practically  based  upon  South  Carolina's  great  Constitu- 
tion of  1790.  Among  its  leading  features  were  the  Free  School  law; 
the  apportionment  of  representation  to  population  only ;  the  homestead 
law  and  manhood  suffrage — prisoners,  paupers  and  lunatics  excepted. 
Ten  years  before  Tillman  appeared  on  the  hustings  a  Constitutional 
Convention  had  been  talked  about  and  advocated,  but  when  John  Gary 
Evans  succeeded  Tillman  as  governor  in  1894  the  demand  had  grown 
in  intensity,  and  the  Legislature  that  year  provided  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  which  should  frame  a  new  constitution. 
Governor  Evans  was  the  son  of  N.  G.  Evans  of  "the  Old  Army,"  a  West 
Point  man  who  had  been  conspicuous  as  an  Indian  fighter,  and  had 
had  a  notable  record  as  a  Confederate  brigadier  general.  The  mother 
of  Governor  Evans  was  the  sister  of  Gen.  Martin  W.  Gary,  one  of 
the  most  dashing  cavalry  leaders  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
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an  ardent  and  devoted  supporter  of  Gen.  Hampton  in  the  campaign  of 
1876. 

Young  Evans  had  left  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1882, 
after  the  death  of  General  Gary,  and  studied  law  with  his  imcle,  Major 
W.  T.  Gary  of  Augusta.  In  1886  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Aiken,  and 
two  years  afterward  began  his  active  political  career  as  member  of  the 
Legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  during  his  four  years 
of  service  in  the  House  and  introduced  the  decisive  resolution  for  the 
call  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1892  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  and  during  his  term  of  service  was  elected  governor  of 
the  State. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Assembles 

The  Legislature  of  1894  provided  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  160  delegates  elected  assembled  at 
Columbia,  September  10,  1895,  and  continued  with  several  adjourn- 
ments until  December  4th  of  that  year.  The  permanent  officers  of  the 
convention  were  John  Gary  Evans,  of  Aiken  County,  president;  W.  J. 
Talbert,  of  Edgefield  County,  and  Ira  B.  Jones,  of  Lancaster  County, 
vice  presidents,  and  S»  W.  Vance,  secretary. 

Robert  Aldrich's  Address 

Robert  Aldrich,  of  Barnwell  County,  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man. In  his  short  instructive  address,  he  referred  to  the  Constitution 
of  1790  as  "the  only  valid  constitution  South  Carolina  ever  had,"  and 
advised  the  delegates  to  take  that  as  the  basis  of  their  work.  The 
organic  law  of  1868,  he  thus  scored:  *'The  Convention  of  1868  was 
the  fruit  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  which  were  notoriously  uncon- 
stitutional, of  which  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Congress,  and 
a  leader  of  the  party  in  power  at  the  time,  had  the  hardihood  to  say 
there  were  only  two  fools  in  the  United  States  who  considered  them 
constitutional;  and  if  unconstitutional  they  were  invalid.  That  Con- 
stitution was  made  by  aliens,  negroes  and  natives  without  character, 
all  the  enemies  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  designed  to  degrade  our 
State,  insult  our  people  and  overturn  our  civilization.  It  is  a  strain 
upon  the  reputation  of  South  Carolina  that  she  has  voluntarily  lived 
for  18  years  under  that  instrument,  after  she  had  acquired  full  control 
of  every  department  of  her  government,  but  it  is  a  lasting  honor  to 
the  people  of  the  State  that  when  they  took  control  of  their  own  affairs 
they  set  to  work  to  do  away  with  this  instrument  of  their  humiliation, 
in  their  day  of  defeat,  and  in  its  place  to  have  an  organic  law  which 
shall  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands." 

Governor  Evans  Speaks  and  Advises 

When  Governor  Evans  took  the  chair  as  president  of  the  conven- 
tion he  recalled  the  prophetic  words  of  Governor  Orr  to  the  del^ates 
of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  1868,  "when  he 
admonished  them  that  no  law  passed  by  them,  unless  framed  with  a 
view  of  preserving  the  rule  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  could  be  per- 
petuated. This  has  proved  true,"  he  continued,  "and  we  are  here  to 
make  the  prophecy  and  blot  out  a  constitution  made  to  perpetuate  the 
reign  of  ignorance  and  vice  over  wisdom  and  virtue. 

"The  chief  executive  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  remove  any 
and  all  officials  guilty  of  malfeasance  or  malpractice  in  office,  or  to  sus- 
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pend  such  officers  until  such  charges  may  be  preferred  and  disposed  of. 
Under  the  present  Constitution  a  sheriff  may  lead  a  lynching  bee,  a 
clerk  of  the  court  may  defile  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  a  county  super- 
visor may  rob  and  plunder  the  people,  and  still  retain  their  offices  in 
defiance  of  the  executive,  whose  duty  it  is  under  the  Constitution  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  duly  and  properly  enforced.  If  you  deem  this 
power  too  broad,  specify  in  what  cases  it  should  be  exercised,  or  abolish 
any  article  or  section  requiring  the  governor  to  enforce  the  laws.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  chief  make  him  such;  if  a  subordinate,  define  his 
province." 

Governor  Evans  recommended  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  officers 
elected  by  the  Legislature  and  that  all  should  be  elected  bv  the  people; 
that  special  l^islation  and  the  g^ranting  of  special  privileges  by  the 
Legislature  should  be  abolished;  that  a  general  law  should  be  enacted 
"for  the  chartering  of  all  corporations  by  the  secretary  of  state,"  and 
that  the  terms  of  legislators  should  not  exceed  two  years.  Judges 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.  "Our  inferior  courts  as  at  present 
constituted,"  said  Governor  Evans,  "are  a  farce.  The  trial  justice 
system  is  expensive,  inefficient  and  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  people.  County  courts  should  be  established  with  jurisdiction  over 
misdemeanors  and  felonies  less  than  capital,  the  terms  of  which  should 
be  quarterly,  and  all  convicts  sentenced  directly  to  the  county  chain 
gang.  This  would  insure  speedy  justice,  economy  and  good  roads. 
Let  the  chairman  of  each  township  board  of  commissioners  be  made  a 
committing  magistrate  with  no  trial  jurisdiction  and  the  system  wiU  be 
complete." 

Far-reaching  and  practical  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  means 
of  protecting  residents  in  their  homestead  rights  and  encouraging  them 
to  become  permanent  dwellers  in  the  land.  "A  reasonable  homestead 
should  be  provided  for  heads  of  families,  without  power  to  mortgage, 
and  exempt  from  attachment,  levy  and  sale  *  *  *  It  is  appaJlmg 
to  witness  the  rapidity  with  which  the  lands  of  the  State  are  passing 
into  the  hands  of  aliens  and  foreign  corporations.  If  it  is  not  checked 
our  people  will  soon  become  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  or  the  wandering 
Jews  of  Russia,  and  patriotism  will  be  dead.  Let  us  preserve  our  homes 
for  South  Carolinians  and  perpetuate  that  individuality  so  characteristic 
of  our  people." 

After  referring  to  the  indisputable  benefits  of  education,  the  gov- 
ernor thus  brought  the  subject  home  to  South  Carolina:  "Experience 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  separate  education  of  the  races  and  the  Con- 
stitution should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  white  and  colored 
school  in  each  district  in  the  State.  Give  to  the  citizen  the  right  to 
designate  the  school  to  which  his  tax  should  be  applied  and  leave  to 
the  trustees  the  distribution  of  the  tax  of  corporations  upon  an  equable 
basis.  *  *  *  No  fixed  amount  of  taxation  should  be  placed  in  the 
Constitution;  it  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  pay  it 
or  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

As  to  Suffrage,  only  an  educational  qualification  was  suggested, 
in  these  words :  "There  should  be  an  educational  qualification  for  Ac 
right  of  suffrage,  if  the  supremacy  of  intelligence  is  to  be  preserved. 
It  is  no  injustice  to  any  man,  black  or  white,  to  have  such  a  qualifica- 
tion, for  only  the  intelligent  are  capable  of  governing.  We  must  do 
our  duty  in  this  matter  boldly  and  fearlessly,  without  r^ard  to  the 
censure  of  foreigners  and  aliens.  We  have  experienced  the  cost  and 
hardship  of  the  rule  of  the  ignorant,  and  know  what  it  means." 

Finally,  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention urged :  "Ample  provision  should  be  made  to  protect  the  peofde 
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against  the  encroachments  of  corporate  wealth  and  influence — ^against 
plutocracy.  Corporations  in  South  Carolina  are  becoming  most  power- 
ful. In  the  last  four  years  the  capacity  and  wealth  of  manufactories 
have  more  than  doubled.  Our  laws,  our  climate,  and  our  labor  offer 
special  inducements  for  the  operation  of  cotton  mills  in  the  State  and, 
while  you  owe  a  duty  to  them,  you  owe  it  to  the  people  as  well.  The 
operatives  in  our  factories  are  neither  anarchists,  socialists,  nor  foreign- 
ers; they  are  native-born  South  Carolinians,  with  all  that  that  word 
implies.  You  should  see  to  it  that  in  their  poverty  they  are  not  op- 
pressed. Whether  a  special  officer  should  be  appointed  to  look  after 
this,  is  for  you  to  determine  in  your  wisdom.  In  my  judgment  the 
small  salary  he  would  be  paid  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  good 
he  would  accomplish. 

"Especially  should  some  provision  be  made  against  corrupt  influences 
in  elections  and  the  intimidation  of  electors  by  corporate  authorities. 
In  municipalities  there  is  corruption  and  dishonest  means  and  influences 
used  in  elections.  It  is  your  duty  to  throw  around  such  municipal  elec- 
tions the  same  safeguards  used  in  State  elections,  ^nd  thus  insure  to 
the  people  of  towns  and  cities  the  same  fairness  and  honesty  practiced 
by  people  in  the  country." 

The  New  State  Constitution 

It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  the  Constitution 
of  1895  Anally  became  an  entity  and  the  supreme  organic  law  of  the 
State.  The  student  of  the  State's  constitutional  history  will  find  a  mass 
of  material  in  the  daily  reports  of  two  newspapers:  The  State  of 
Columbia,  and  The  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  and  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina," a  volume  of  over  740  pages,  published  in  1895.  Unfortunately  no 
official  daily  record  of  the  proceedings  was  ever  made  or  published. 
From  the  Journal  he  will  learn  that  ttie  fifty-nine  days,  during  which 
the  convention  sat,  were  busy  ones  and  that  its  160  delegates  faithfully 
considered  the  very  many  questions  of  preeminent  importance  presented. 

Personnel  of  the  Convention 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agricultural  element  was  represented 
in  the  convention  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  more  than  80  of  the 
del^^tes  being  "farmers"— only  one  delegate  gave  his  occupation  as 
"planter!" — ^some  of  whom  combined  with  such  labors  various  activities 
connected  with  banking,  county  affairs,  manufactures,  or  with  the 
medical,  l^al  and  ministerial  professions.  Nearly  60  of  the  delegates 
were  lawyers  and  the  remainder  were  chiefly  editors,  physicians  and 
clergymen.  It  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  list  that  the 
"farmer"  was  still  the  man  of  the  hour  and  that  the  manufacturer  was 
not  in  the  ascendant.  He  was  represented  by  only  two  of  the  delegates, 
and  even  then  agriculture  did  not  wholly  absorb  their  activities ;  as  the 
delegate  from  Adams  Run,  Colleton  County,  was  both  "manufacturer 
and  farmer,"  and  the  representative  from  Fort  Mill,  York  County, 
was  "banker,  manufacturer  and  planter."  But  as  the  State  interests 
were  then  constituted,  the  convention  of  1895  was  undoubtedly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

The  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  or  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  states 
so  many  general  principles  which  are  accepted  by  all  good  Americans 
that  only  a  few  of  its  declarations  which  refer  more  specifically  to 
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South  Carolina  need  be  noted,  such  as :  •  That  property  qualifications 
are  not  necessary  for  the  holdit^  of  public  office ;  that  acceptances  of 
challenges  to  fight  duels  work  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  hold  office; 
that  corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted ;  that  the  power  to  punish 
for  contempt  shall  not  extend  in  any  contingency  to  imprisonment  in 
.the  State  Penitentiary;  that  no  person  can  be  convicted  of  treason 
except  upon  the  testimony  of  two  persons  who  witnessed  the  same  overt 
act,  or  upon  open  confession  in  court ;  that  militia  must  be  maintained 
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by  the  State  alone ;  that  the  General  Assembly  alone  can  give  authority 
for  the  exercise  of  martial  law. 

The  Suffrage 

In  Article  II  the  Constitution  declares  that  all  elections  by  the  people 
shall  be  by  ballot,  which  ballots  must  never  be  counted  in  secret;  that 
no  person  shall  hold  two  offices  of  honor  or  profit  at  the  same  time, 
except  the  party  may  also  be  an  officer  of  the  militia  or  a.notary  public. 
The  qualifications  for  the  suffrage  are,  in  brief,  as  follows:  The  voter 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  has  paid  six  months 
before  election  any  poll  tax  f  then  due,  and  can  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  State  Constitution,  or  can  show  that  he  owns  and  hais 
paid  all  taxes  due  the  previous  year  on  property  assessed  in  the  State 
at  $300  or  more;  previous  residence  of  two  years  in  the  State,  one  year 
in  the  county  and  four  months  in  the  town  or  precinct. 

All  felons  and  persons  convicted  of  bribery  (.unless  pardoned),  the 
insane  and  paupers,  are  prohibited  the  ballot. 

•Handbook  of  South  Carolina,  1907. 

t  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  woman  suffragist,  as  late  as  November.  1 930. 
the  allorney  general  of  the  Stale  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  women  of  SouUi 
Carolina  were  exempt  from  the  poll  tax.  He  quoted  as  his  authority  Sec  286, 
Art.  I,  Chapter  XIV,  Vol.  I,  code  of  laws  of  1912.  which  names  as  subject  to 
that  tax  "all  males  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  years,  except  those  in- 
capable of  earning  a  support  from  being  maimed  or  from  any  other  cause. 
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The  General  Assembly  is  required  by  law  to  provide  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  as 
to  the  franchise. 

The  Legislature 

The  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  is  composed  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The  House  comprises  124  mem- 
bers, based  on  population,  chosen  by  popular  elections  every  second 
year  and  representatives  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  If  any  county 
has  not  a  population  equal  to  a  124th  part  of  the  whole,  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  State,  it  is,  nevertheless,  allowed  one  member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate 
in  the  House. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  county,  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years — the  elections  so  arranged  that  every  two 
years  half  of  the  members  of  that  body  are  chosen.  Senators  must 
be  at  least  25  years  and  representatives  21  years  of  age. 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  begin  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January,  and  the  per  diem  of  members  is  limited  to  40 
days.  Evry  act  or  joint  resolution  having  the  force  of  law  must  re- 
late to  only  one  subject.  Each  must  be  read  three  times  in  each 
house  on  separate  days  and  must  be  ratified  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in 
joint  session.  The  lieutenant  governor  is  president  and  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  elects  one  of  its 
members  ias  speaker.  As  president  of  the  Senate  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor has  no  vote  unless  that  body  is  equally  divided.  The.  Senate  also 
elects  a  president  pro  tern,,  who,  in  the  event  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor becoming  governor,  succeeds  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  as 
well  as  the  lieutenant  governorship. 

The  old  English  custom  of  presiding  officers  wearing  robes  is  prac- 
ticed, and  the  historic  Mace  of  State,  ante-dating  the  Revolution,  is 
placed  on  the  speaker's  desk  at  the  opening  of  each  day's  session. 

The  State's  Officers 

The  governor  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  its  militia.  In  him  is  vested  the  pardoning  power,  all  ap- 
plications first  passing  through  the  State  Board  of  Pardons,  and  its 
recommendation  to  the  governor  being  advisory,  not  mandatory.  The 
governor  commissions  all  officers  of  the  State.  He  has  the  usual  veto 
power  and  the  General  Assembly,  the  customary  privilege  of  over- 
ruling it  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses.  The  governor's 
term  of  office  is  two  years  and  he  must  be  30  years  of  age. 

The  other  constitutional  State  officers  are  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
comptroller-general,  the  attorney-general,  the  state  treasurer,  the  ad- 
jutant and  inspector  general,  the  state  superintendent  of  education  and 
three  state  railroad  commissioners  who  are  elected  for  varying  terms. 
.The  foregoing  are  elected  by  the  people. 

Since  the  constitution  went  into  effect,  various  State  departments 
have  been  created  by  legislative  enactment.  As  to  the  heads  of  these 
departments — the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  immi- 
gration, the  state  geologist  and  state  bank  examiner,  all  of  whom  have 
an  official  term  of  four  years  and  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
also  selects  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  state  librarian,  the  state  in- 
surance commissioner,  and  the  superintendent  and  directors  of  the  State 
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Penitentiary  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  members  of 
the  State  Historical  Commission  were  originally  appointed  by  the 
governor,  but  the  L^slature  has  since  designated  the  professors  of 
history  in  the  three  State  Colleges,  a  representative  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  a  representative  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  So- 
ciety to  compose  the  Commission,  while  the  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  elected  by  its  members. 

The  Judiciary 

The  judicial  department  of  the  State  consists  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  comprising  a  chief  justice  and  three  associate  justices,*  who 
are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  term  of  eight  years,t  and 
two  Circuit  Courts,  one  of  which  (the  Court  of  General  Sessions)  has 
criminal  jurisdiction  only  and  the  other  (the  Court  of  Common  Pleas), 
civil  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  reverse  the  court  below,  three  of  the 
justices  must  agree ;  in  case  of  equal  division,  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  stands. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  calling  into  consultation  of  all 
the  Circuit  judges  of  the  State,  but  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  are  required  to  sit  in  each  county  at 
least  twice  every  year.  At  the  Criminal  Court,  prosecutions  are  con- 
ducted by  circuit  solicitors  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  Each  county 
has  also  a  probate  judge  chosen  by  popular  election.  The  magistrates, 
appointed  by  the  governor  have  jurisdiction  in  minor  matters,  bodi 
civil  and  criminal. 

Liability  for  Lynching 

In  line  with  Governor  Evans's  recommendation,  the  following  be- 
came the  State  law  iff  If  a  prisoner  is  lynched  through  the  negli- 
gence of  any  State,  county  or  municipal  officer  having  him  in  charge, 
the  officer  is  subject  to  trial  for  misdemeanor  and,  upon  the  rendering 
of  a  true  bill,  vacates  his  office  until  the  determination  of  the  trial. 
The  trial  must  be  in  a  county  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  lynching 
occurred.  In  all  cases  of  fatal  lynching  the  county  in  which  the  lynch- 
ing takes  place,  without  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  becomes 
liable  in  damages  of  not  less  than  $2,000  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  victim,  and  the  county  has  redress  against  the  parties  who  commit 
the  lynching. 

Counties  and  Municipalities 

The  Constitution  provides  full  machinery  for  the  formation  of 
new  counties.  No  new  county  can  have  less  than  400  square  miles 
and  no  old  one  be  reduced  to  an  area  of  less  than  500  square  miles. 
Elach  county  is  an  election  district  and,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  is 
divided  into  townships. 

Provision  is  also  made  by  law  for  the  acquirement  of  water  works 
and  lighting  plants,  the  levying  and  collection  of  taxes,  the  issuing  of 
licenses   (other  than  for  liquor),  and  the  regulation  of   the  bonded 

*  By  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (1911),  the  number  of  associate 
justices  was  increased  to  four. 

fThe  amendment  of  1911  makes  the  term  of  the  chief  and  associate 
justices  ten  years. 

tt  This  provision  remai  ns  in  the  Constitution,  but  apparently  it  is  imprac- 
ticable or  impossible  to  enforce  it. 
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debts  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  State.  Cities  and  towns 
are  also  permitted  to  exempt  for  a  period  of  five  years,  by  ordinance, 
certain  classes  of  manufactories  from  all  taxes,  except  for  school 
purposes. 

The  Constitution  of  1895  prohibited  for  all  time  the  issuing  of 
licenses  by  municipal  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor.* 
Prize  fighting  was  also  prohibited. 

Regulation  of  Corporations 

Following  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Evans,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  secretary  of  state  be,  upon  proper  showing, 
authorized  to  issue  charters  to  corporations  operating  in  South  Carolina. 
All  transporting  and  transmitting  corporations  are  taxed  as  such  and 
are  not  permitted  to  make  any  contracts  relieving  them  of  common 
law  liability  in  reference  to  the  carriage  of  passengers.  All  operating 
corporations  must  maintain  agents  and  offices  in  the  State,  where 
l^al  documents  can  be  properly  served.  Railroads  are  not  permitted 
to  buy  competitive  lines,  the  State  being  otherwise  protected  against 
the  formation  of  trusts.  No  foreign  corporation  can  build  or  operate 
a  railroad  in  South  Carolina  without  first  becoming  domesticated  by 
obtaining  a  charter  in  the  State.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  ex- 
amination and  inspection  of  all  banking  and  fiscal  corporations.  The 
State  is  protected  by  law  against  the  formation  of  trusts  and  combina- 
tions of  interests  for  the  destruction  of  competition.  The  rights  of 
railway  employes  are  thoroughly  protected  as  much  so  as  those  of 
the  passengers.  The  laws  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  liability  of 
stockholders  of  corporations  are  complete. 

The  constitution  of  1895  provides  for  direct  taxation  upon  all  prop- 
erty except  upon  that  exempted  for  municipal,  educational,  library, 
scientific,  charitable  or  religious  purposes.  Provisions  relating  to  pub- 
lic education  are  fully  treated  in  another  chapter,  LXIX. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  male  citizens  of  the  State,  be- 
tween 18  and  45  years,  except  such  as  are  exempted  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  this  State,  "or  who,  from  religious  scruples  may 
be  averse  to  bearing  arms,"  are  subject  to  service  in  the  militia  of  the 
State. 

All  impeachment  proceedings  are  conducted  by  the  State  Senate. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  are  debarred 
from  office.  Lotteries  are  not  permitted.  A  married  woman  is  pro- 
tected in  the  real  and  personal  property  of  which  she  was  in  possession 
when  single. 

Divorce  Prohibited  from  1670  to  1868 

Section  3,  of  Article  XVII  reads:  "Divorce  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  shall  not  be  allowed  in  this  State."    An  effort  was  made  in 

♦The  General  Assembly  by  Joint  Resolution,  ratified  and  the  governor  ap- 
proved in  February,  1918,  the  following  Article: 

Section  i.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  Article  the  manu- 
facture, sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  importation 
thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  of  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power 
to  enforce  this  Article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  3.  This  Article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress, 
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the  Constitutional  Convention  to  provide  £or  divorce  under  certain  dr- 
cumstances,  but,  though  vigorously  pres;sed,  it  utterly  failed.  Prior  to 
the  Constitution  of  i8i58  divorces  were  unlaiown  to  the  laws  of  Sooth 
Carolina  during  the  Proprietary  Government,  under  tiie  Royal  Gov- 
ernment and  for  91  years  thereafter.  That  instrument  declared  (Sec 
5,  Art.  XIV) :  "Divorces  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  shaU  not  be 
allowed  but  by  the  judgment  of  a  court,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law."  In  1872,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  divorce  for  adultery  or 
wilful  desertion  for  two  years,  caused  by  extreme  cruelty  or  non- 
support.  That  act  was  repealed  in  1878,  and  the  Constitution  of  1805 
even  more  forcibly  stamped  upon  the  social  fabric  of  the  State  tne 
sentiment  of  its  people  against  the  institution  of  Divorce  for  any 
cause. 

Patton's  Speech  Against  Divorce 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  divorce  was  the  occasion  of  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  speech  in  the  convention,  that  of  H.  Cowper 
Patton,  of  the  Richland  del^ation,  who  argued  widi  telling  e£Fect  mat 
the  State  should  return  to  her  ancient  and  unique  prohibition  of  divoice 
for  any  cause,  and  that  in  South  Carolina  the  home  should  remain  in- 
violate and  inviolable.  Governor  Evans  relinquished  the  chair  and  took 
the  floor  contending  ably  in  favor  o{  divorce  for  certain  causes ;  but  all 
to  no  avail ;  the  logic  and  the  eloquence  of  Patton  swept  tiie  convention 
off  its  feet. 

Two  Notable  Discussions 

Had  a  stenographic  report  been  made  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  some  of  the  debates,  eloquent  and  sometimes  scathing  de- 
nunciations, and  occasional  outcroppings  of  bitter  political  antagonisms, 
would  have  been  preserved  in  their  entirety  for  the  students  of  history 
and  sociology  of  a  later  day.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  hurriedly 
written  but  graphic  and  admirable  sketch  reports  of  August  Kohn 
in  The  News  and  Courier.  Probably  the  most  dramatic  clashes  were 
on  the  suffrage  problem  and  the  discussion  and  determination  of  the 
name  of  the  new  county,  carved  mainly  out  of  Edgefield.  The  delega- 
tion from  Beaufort  was  composed  entirely  of  n^roes  and  mulattoes, 
three  of  whom,  Smalls,  Whipper  and  Miller,  were  men  of  ability  and 
good  speakers.  They  opposed  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Suffrage, 
and  were  hopelessly  outnumbered,  but,  as  a  Democratic  reporter  said, 
"One  could  not  help  admiring  the  spirit  and  ability  with  which  they 
carried  on  their  hopeless  fight  against  white  supremacy.  The  work  of 
handling  them  in  debate  was  largely  left  to  the  Edgefield  delegation. 
Governor  Sheppard's  perfect  familiarity  with  the  findings  of  the  South 
Carolina  fraud  commission  ♦  *  *  enabled  him  to  present  cooly 
and  logically  the  reasons  which  compelled  the  white  men  of  the  State 
to  take  such  action  as  would  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  return  of 
that  rule."  *  Smalls  and  the  astute  but  notorious  Whipper  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  bribe-taking  and  fraud  in  the  report  of  the  commission. 
The  fight  over  the  naming  of  the  new  county  created  by  the  conven- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  in  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  Senator  Tillman  successfully  argued  that  the  county 
be  named  "Saluda/*  and  his  accomplished  brother,  former  Congress- 
man George  D.  Tillman,  forcibly  contended  on  sentimental  and  historical 


♦George  R.  Kocster,  in  The  Greenville  Piedmont,  November,  ipid. 
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grounds  ^r  "Butler,"  the  name  of  a  distinguished  South  Carolina 
family,  daimit^  that  the  Saluda  Indians  had  been  sufficiently  remem- 
bered by  having  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  State  and  a  range 
of  mountains  named  after  them.*  Aside  from  the  highly  satisfac- 
tory work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  trouble  in  carrying 
out  the  Dispensary  law,  necessitating,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  the 
imposition  of  metropolitan  police  upon  the  city  of  Charleston,  the  ad- 
ministration was  uneventful.  The  State,  under  Governor  Evans,  had 
to  face  a  general  depression  of  business  caused  largely  by  the  low  price 
of  cotton  during  the  period  when  prosperity  and  enterprise  virtually  de- 
pended upon  the  status  of  a  single  standard  product — before  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  was  much  considered  and  at  a  time  when  the  home  man- 


Forcing  the  Cotton  Yield 
(See  part  of  field  fertilized  with  potash) 

ufactures  of  cotton  had  not  taken  solid  root.  As  noted,  the  governor 
was  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  curb  the  aggressiveness  of  corporations 
and  big  business  interests,  at  the  expense  of  weaker  proprietors  and  the 
laborers  themselves.  For  some  time  before  he  assumed  office,  many 
protests  had  been  made  against  the  system  of  hiring  out  convicts  to 
private  individuals  and  corporations.  Thus  convict  labor  was  brought 
into  competition  with  free,  and  it  was  largely  throi^h  the  efforts  of 
Governor  Evans  that  the  practice  was  abolished  and  the  convicts  were 
put  to  work  upon  the  public  roads  of  the  State. 

In  1896,  William  H.  Ellerbe,  who  had  been  a  rival  candidate  two 
years  before,  succeeded  Governor  Evans,  the  retiring  chief  executive 
retumtr^  to  his  law  practice.  In  the  suminer  of  1896  he  was  defeated 
by  a  snudl  majority  for  the  nomination  as  United  States  Senator  by 


*  There  have  bten  very  many  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  i8g5, 
some  of  which  have  been  cited  in  footnotes  to  this  chapter.  The  large  majority 
of  such  amendments  apply  to  specific  communities  or  districts  and  are  not  of 
State-wide  importance.  Thirteen  amendments  were  submitted  to  the  people  on 
November  9th,  1930,  and  have  received  their  approval.  Of  these  thirteen  prob- 
ably the  most  important  were  the  change  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  change 
allowing  the  Legislature  to  pais  local  or  special  laws  regulating  the  compensation 
of  county  officers. 

The  fiscal  year  will  now  (1930)  run  from  July  i  to  June  31,  instead  of  from 
January  i  to  December  31. 
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the  Hon.  Josq)h  H.  Earle.  Mr.  Earle's  senatorial  term  commenced 
March  4,  1897,  ^"^  his  death  occurred  on  the  20O1  of  that  month,  and 
a  week  later  Governor  EUerbe  a^)ointed  John  L.  McLaurin,  former 
congressman,  to  succeed  him.  In  January,  1898,  was  elected  for  the 
term  ending  March  3,  1903. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  Mr.  Evans  served 
as  inspector  general  on  General  Keif er's  staff,  in  Cuba.  Afterward 
he  was  transferred  to  the  staff  of  Major  General  Ludlow  and  assisted 
the  latter  in  organizing  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Havana, 
of  which  General  Ludlow  was  governor.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
service,  Mr.  Evans  returned  to  South  Carolina  and  opened  a  law  office 
at  Spartanburg,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 

William  H.  Ellerbe 

Governor  Ellerbe  was  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  long  roll  of  men, 
eighty-eight  in  all,  who  had  ruled  South  Carolina,  but  his  record 
as  comptroller-general,  to  which  office  he  had  been  elected  in  1890, 
indicated  executive  abilities  of  a  high  order.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
planter  of  Marion  county,  and  several  generations  of  his  family  had 
resided  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Pee  Dee.  Captain  Thomas  Ellerbe, 
his  great-great-grandfather,  served  under  Marion  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Governor  Ellerbe  was  educated  at  Wofford  Collie,  and  at  Van- 
derbilt  University,  but  his  health  failed  while  a  student  at  the  latter 
institution.  He  was  both  a  planter  and  a  merchant.  In  1886,  he  jpined 
^   f  the   Farmers'  Alliance,  but  was   suspended   from  membership  when 

/    'Jft'  he  became  a  merchant.    Then  came  his  successful  experience  as  comp- 

troller-general of  the  State,  and  the  governorship.  He  had  stood  by 
Evans  in  the  fight  made  upon  him  by  Sampson  Pope  as  an  independent 
This  had  given  him  the  goodwill  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
Evans. 

The  early  portion  of  Governor  Ellerbe's  administration  was  also 
beclouded  by  low-priced  cotton  and  such  business  depression  that  even 
the  paying  of  taxes  was  a  burden.  The  liquor  question,  with  the 
continuous  and  sometimes  unsuccessful  efforts  to  enforce  the  State 
Dispensary  law,  was  a  public  irritant,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  induced  by  the  **hard  times"  was  a  bar  to  optimism  and  progress. 

TuE  Spanish-American  War 

In  the  circumstances,  the  coming  of  the  Spanish-American  War  was 
perhaps  not  unwelcome,  as  it  temporarily  lifted  the  distressed  South 
Carolinians  out  of  their  domestic  troubles.  Albeit  the  opportunity  was 
not  afforded,  the  State  made  a  most  creditable  preparation  for  active 
participation  in  the  war. 

On  the  night  of  February  15,  1898,  the  United  States  battleship 
Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor  with  the  loss  of  226  members 
of  her  crew.  As  it  was  proved  that  the  ship  had  been  exploded  from 
the  outside  by  some  enemy  contrivance,  and  as  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planations or  regrets  were  expressed  by  Spain,  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  the  oppressor  of  Cuba,  on  the  25th  of  April  fol- 
lowing (1898). 

At  the  time  war  was  declared  J.  W.  Floyd  was  adjutant  and  in- 
spector general  of  South  Carolina  and  not  long  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  he  compile  a  record  of  the  State's  participation  in  the 
struggle.    The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  First  and  Second  R^^iments 
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of  Infantry,  the  Heavy  Battery  of  Artillery  and  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Naval  Militia,  which  comprised  the  South  Carolina  units  raised 
for  the  war.    A  condensation  from  General  Floyd's  account  follows: 

Under  the  joint  Congressional  resolution  of  April  22, 1898,  President 
McKinley  was  authorized  to  call  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  into  active  service,  and  on  the  following  day  issued 
a  call  for  125,000  volunteers  to  be  known  as  the  Regular  and  Volunteer 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Each  governor  was  advised  of  the  special 
quota  which  he  was  required  to  raise. 

At  that  time  the  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  oi  the  First  and 
Second  Infantry  Regiments  of  South  Carolina  and  the  captains  of 
the  Heavy  Artillery  and  Naval  Reserves  were  active  officers  of  the 
State  Militia.  About  a  month  after  Governor  Ellerbe  issued  his  proc- 
lamation, the  First  Raiment  and  Battalion  of  Infantry  and  the 
Heavy  Artillery  had  enlisted  their  full  complement,  2,500  men  having 
been  physically  examined  before  the  ranks  were  complete. 

The  commander  of  the  Heavy  Battery  of  Artillery  was  Captain 
Edward  Anderson,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy. 
His  command  was  mustered  into  the  service  on  May  21,  1898,  26 
days  after  President  McKinley's  call.  In  less  than  ten  days  the 
required  number  of  men — 1 66-— had  been  raised,  but  on  account  of 
rejections  for  physical  defects  more  than  300  were  examined  before 
the  organization  was  filled.  The  battery  was  mustered  in  at  Columbia, 
on  the  date  named,  and  ordered  to  SuUivan^s  Island,  Charleston, 
where  it  remained  until  the  war  was  over,  and  was  mustered  out  on 
April  4,  1899. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  mustered  in  June  2nd,  ipoo 
strong,  with  Joseph  K.  Alston,  colonel,  and  James  H.  Tillman,  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Most  of  the  field  and  staff  officers  were  in  the  State 
Militia,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  several  were  military  school 
graduates. 

Death  of  Colonel  Alston 

Colonel  Alston  died  before  the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  and 
was  an  unusually  efficient  and  popular  officer.  He  was  a  Fairfield 
County  man,  who  had  been  educated  at  Carolina  Military  Institute, 
Charlotte,  and  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  He  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Richland  Volunteers  before  he  settled  in  Columbia  to 
study  law,  and  had  established  the  successful  firm  of  Alston  &  Patton 
before  the  war.  In  1897  he  was  commissioned  captain  by  Governor 
Ellerbe  and  colonel  at  the  muster-in  of  the  First  Regiment. 

The  First  Regiment  left  Camp  Ellerbe,  Columbia,  on  June  6th,  for 
Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia,  and  the  men  arrived  at  Camp  Thomas 
with  practically^  no  equipment.  Afterward  the  regiment  was  well 
equipped  and  ordered  to ,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  to  join  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps  under  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Arriving  there  on  the  29th 
of  July,  it  was  ordered  to  Camp  Cuba  Libre,  whence  the  men  hoped 
to  be  called  to  Cuba ;  but  they  were  disappointed,  as  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, and  remained  in  camp  there  until  September  21,  1898,  when 
tfiey  were  mustered  out  of  the  service,  arriving  in  Columbia  on  the 
following  day. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Alston  had  been  stricken  with  disease 
and  James  H.  Tillman  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  regiment. 
Colonel  Alston  died  on  October  21,  1898. 

The  Second  South  Carolina  Volunteer  Infantry  was  organized  at 
Shandon  Hill,  near  Columbia,  on  August  22d,  with  Colonel  Wilie  Jones 
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as  colonel  and  a  strength  of  1,013  officers  and  privates.  Under  orders 
it  reported  to  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  S^tem- 
ber  1 6th,  and  went  into  camp  at  Panama  Park,  four  miles  from  the 
city  and  opposite  the  camp  of  the  First  R^ment.  There  eight  men 
died  of  disease.  It  was  ordered  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  Octobn*, 
and  was  the  first  regiment  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  to  report  there. 
When  the  Second  marched  through  Savannah  bound  for  Havana, 
Cuba,  on  January  3,  1899,  it  was  840  strong.  The  troops  went  into 
camp  at  Camp  Columbia,  five  miles  from  the  city  and  half  a  mile  from 
General  Lee's  headquarters  at  Buena  Vista.  Orders  to  prq>are  for 
home  were  received  on  March  20,  1899.  The  r^ment  saw  no  active 
warfare  although  it  had  been  put  through  several  severe  marches,  and 
was  fully  prepared  and  eager  for  service.  The  men  finally  left 
Havana  in  four  sections,  from  March  22-26th  and  arrived  at  Can^ 
McKenzie,  Augusta,  Ga.,  as  a  whole,  about  a  week  afterward.  The 
Second  Regiment  was  mustered  out  from  that  point  April  19,  1899. 
Sixteen  of  its  men  had  died  in  the  service. 

The  Independent  Battalio^i,  S.  C.  V.  I.  (finally  incorporated  wiA 
the  Second  Regiment),  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  T. 
Thompson,  was  the  first  organization  in  the  State  to  be  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  the  war  with  Spain.  The  Darling- 
ton Guards,  the  first  unit  of  that  command,  was  under  Captain  Thonqn 
son  when  they  volunteered  for  the  w^ar,  on  April  27,  1898.  Before  they 
were  ordered  to  Columbia  (May  3d),  their  captain  was  promoted  to 
major,  in  charge  of  the  Independent  Battalion,  which  had  then  been 
formed  from  the  Darlington  Guards,  the  Sumter  Light  Infantry,  the 
Edisto  Rifles  and  the  Manning  Guards.  All  these  companies  came 
from  the  contiguous  counties  of  Darlington,  Sumter,  Orangeburg  and 
Qarendon,  and  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  in  the  order  named. 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  Battalion  was  declared  complete  by  the  United 
States  authorities.  Two  days  afterward,  the  organization  left  the 
Fair  Grounds,  where  it  had  been  stationed,  and  moved  to  Shandon. 
The  camp  was  then  named  "Fitzhugh  Lee." 

On  the  day  of  its  removal  to  Shandon,  the  Independent  Battalion 
was  presented  by  Col.  James  D.  Blanding,  on  behalf  of  the  Survivors' 
Association  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  the  famous  flag  of  the  Palmetto 
Regiment — the  first  American  emblem  to  be  planted  on  the  walls  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  during  the  war  with  our  turbulent  Southern  neighbor. 

On  June  3d,  the  Sumter  Light  Infantry  was  transferred  to  the  First 
Regiment,  and,  on  account  of  this  depletion  of  the  Battalion  that  r^- 
ment  was  sent  to  Chickamauga  Park  instead  of  the  Battalion.  The 
latter  was  again  disappointed  in  its  call  to  active  service,  and  soon  after 
its  reorganization,  made  necessary  by  the  loss  of  the  Sumter  company, 
it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Second  Infantry,  for  which  two  more  bat- 
talions had  been  organized.  A  fourth  company  was  afterward  added 
to  the  Independent  Battalion  which,  on  June  27th,  was  designated  as 
the  Krst  Battalion  of  the  new  Second  South  Carolina  Infantry.  There- 
after its  record  rs  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  raiment.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  Major  Henry  T.  Thompson  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment,  retaining  his  command  of  the  First 
Battalion. 

The  Naval  Militia  of  South  Carolina  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Robert  H.  Pinckney,  in  charge  of  the  Fourth  District  Coast  Signal 
Service  extending  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  It  consisted  of 
21  officers  and  302  men.  The  Naval  Militia  manned  the  Celtic, 'the 
Chickasaw  and  Waban,  and  some  of  its  officers  and  men  were  detailed 
to  other  United  States  ships.    They  also  manned  the  naval  batteries 
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at  Port  Royal  and  the  coast  signal  stations  of  the  Fourtfi  District,  and 
furnished  details  of  officers  and  men  to  the  Poit  Royal  Naval  Station 
and  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  New  York.  They  all  did  their  duty 
well.  The  Celtic  was  at  Santiago  when  tiie  Spanish  ships  were 
destroyed. 

*  A  number  of  South  Carolinians  were  prominent  in  the  Spanidi- 
American  War  outside  of  the  State  organizations.  General  M.  C. 
Butler,  a  distinguished  cavalry  leader  of  the  Army  of  Nordiem  Vir- 
ginia, served  in  the  United  States  Volunteer  Army  as  a  major  general ; 
Major  Micah  Jenkins  was  an  officer  in  the  famous  rtt[iment  of  "Rot^^ 
Riders,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  in  the  charge  on  San 
Juan  Hill.  In  the  r^^lar  army  Captain  George  H.  McMaster  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Philippines,  and  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue's 
record  in  the  navy,  in  the  operations  about  Santiago,  made  him  one  of 
the  shining  lights  in  the  country's  naval  history. 

When  war  came  Narciso  Gener  Gonzales  enUsted  under  Gomez  and 
fought  for  Cuban  liberty.  The  eldest  brother,  Ambrose  E.  Gonzales, 
became  a  major  in  the  United  States  army  of  occupation,  being  sta- 
tioned at  Santiago.  The  youngest  brother,  William  Elliott,  now  am- 
bassador to  Peru,  became  a  captain  in  the  Second  South  Carolina 
volunteer  regiment,  and  went  to  Cuba  with  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  army 
corps.  Later  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister  to  Cuba  Iqr 
President  Wilson,  where  he  represented  the  United  States  with  dis- 
tinction. These  gentlemen  were  sons  of  General  Ambrosio  Jose  Gon- 
zales of.  Matanzas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Cuban  patriots, 
and  afterward  colonel  and  chief  of  artillery  under  General  Beaur^^rd 
in  the  War  of  Secession.  Jefferson  Davis  declared  him:  "A  soldier 
under  two  flags  but  one  cause;  that  of  community  independence." 

Miles  B.  McSweeney,  Governor 

Governor  Ellerbe  died  in  office  in  1899,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Miles  B.  McSweeney  of 
Hampton  County,  a  native  of  Charleston  and  an  old  newspaper  "man" 
from  early  boyhood.  His  independent  record  in  the  field  of  journalism 
b^^  in  1877,  when  as  a  young  man  he  published  the  Ninety-six 
Guardian  and,  subsequently,  the  Hampton  County  Guardian.  He  was 
active  in  politics,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee in  1884-94.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  L^slature, 
and  was  lieutenant  governor  from  1896  to  1899.  His  standing  with 
his  brothers  of  the  Press  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  for  eight 
years  the  president  of  the  State  Press  Association,  and  his  election  as 
governor  in  1900  was  a  popular  declaration  that  his  good  qualities,  not 
accident,  entitled  him  to  the  office.  He  had  joined  the  "Farmers' 
Movement"  under  Tillman,  but  had  never  been  an  extremist  and  had 
not,  like  several  of  the  Reform  leaders,  made  bitter  enemies  among  the 
conservatives. 

When  Governor  McSweeney  began  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of 
his  predecessor,  "times"  had  materially  improved  for  South  Carolina. 
Cotton  and  cotton  seed  oil  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  lumber  indus- 
tries, were  active.  In  fact,  during  that  year  the  cotton  industries  had 
advanced  next  to  Massachusetts  in  the  number  of  spindles  employed 
and  in  their  general  importance.f  In  that  notable  year,  eleven  new 
cotton  mills  were  organized  and  sixteen  old  mills  enlarged.  In  response 
to  this  pronounced  industrial  development,  the  railroad  system  of  tfie 

*  South  Carolina  Handbook. 
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State  had  also  expanded,  Governor  McSweency,  in  his  first  message 
to  the  General  Assembly  making  note  of  the  fact  that  237  miles  of 
railroads  had  recently  b^  completed  in  Soutii  Carolina. 

When  the  census  figures  for  1900  were  available,  South  Carolina 
realized  how  wealthy  she  was.  Almost  immediately  after  Ae  Spanish- 
American  war  the  price  of  cotton  began  to  rise,  and  as  the  State's  crop 
in  1900*  amounted  to  780,000  bales,  here  was  surely  a  long  start 
toward  good  times.  Her  corn  crop  was  17429,610  bushels;  oats, 
2,661,670  bushels;  wheat,  1,017,319  bushels;  hay,  213,246  tons;  cow- 
peas,  1,162,705  bushels;  and  eggS,  poultry  and  vegetables  showed  large 
sources  of  income,  ahd  indicated  that  South  Carolina  was  learning  Ae 
lesson  of  diversified  products.  In  1900,  South  Carolina's  agricultural 
products  were  valued  at  $68,266,912;  all  farm  property  at  $153,591,159 
and  live  stock,  at  $20,199,859. 

In  1901,  the  South  Carolina  and  West  Indian  Exposition,  held  in 
Charleston,  was  an  instructive  and  striking  display  of  the  State's  re- 
sources, and  its  development  since  the  War  of  Secession.  The  exhibit 
was  also  a  reminder  of  the  early  periods  of  the  State's  history  when 
the  civil,  political  and  commercial  relations  of  South  Carolina  were  so 
intimate  with  the  British  colonial  life  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  second  year  of  Governor  McSweeney's  administration,  by  elec- 
tion, was  also  marked  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  1901  in 
providing  for  a  memorial  to  the  South  Carolina  troops  who  fought,  and 
died  on  the  Chickamauga  battlefield.  That  body  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  fitting  monument  of  Carolina  granite  was 
erected  on  the  spot  so  heroically  held  by  Kershaw's  brigade.  The  names 
of  the  dead  are  appropriately  inscrib^  on  the  face  of  their  memorial. 

Death  of  Wade  Hampton 

The  close  of  Governor  McSweeney's  administration  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Confederate 
armies  and  South  Carolina's  greatest  soldier  and  most  devoted  son. 
Wade  Hampton.  In  1891,  the  venerable  Wade  Hampton  returned  to 
Columbia  and  his  ruined  home,  and  died  on  the  nth  of  April,  1902,  one 
day  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  he  received  from  the  hands  of 
Chamberlain,  the  governorship  of  his  beloved  State.  He  had  "fought 
a  good  fight,"  -he  had  **kept  the  faith,"  and  not  since  the  death  of 
Calhoun  had  the  great  heart  of  South  Carolina  throbbed  with  emotion 
so  wide-spread — "Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  r^ret." 

♦  South  Carolina  Handbook. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  GOVERNORS  HEYWARD, 

ANSEL  AND  BLEASE 
(190*2-1915) 

The  fourteen  years  during  which  Governors  Heyward,  Ansel  and 
Blease  occupied  the  executive  chair  represented  a  period  of  substantial 
progression  in  the  industries,  water-power  development,  building  of 
electric  lines,  and  education.  During  this  period  new  counties  were 
established  and  changes  made  in  county  lines. 

Parts  of  Darlington,  Kershaw  and  Sumter  counties  were  taken, 
in  1902,  to  form  Lee  County;  portions  of  Lexington  and  Orangeburg 
created  Calhoun  County  in  1908;  part  of  Marion  was  split  off,  in  1910, 
to  form  Dillon  County;  part  of  Lexington  was  annexed  in  1901,  to 
Newberry  County;  part  of  Williamsburg  was  annexed  to  Florence,  in 
1905 ;  and  Orangeburg  County  incorporated  a  part  of  upper  Berkeley, 
including  the  Revolutionary  battle-field  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  1910, 

Death  Throes  of  Factionalism 

The  administration  of  Governor  McSweeney,  as  has  been  noted, 
was  not  marked  by  any  notable  event  in  the  economic  or  agricultural 
affairs  of  the  State,  but  during  his  term  and  a  half  as  governor  there 
were  evidences  of  very  significant  and  important  changes  in  the  body- 
politic.  There  was  much  latent,  and  more  blatant,  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  the  Dispensary  law,  and  good  men  in  both  factions 
of  the  Democratic  party,  tired  of  the  old  factionalism  of  1890,  which 
was  now  moribund,  were  determined  to  get  together.  As  a  result  Dun- 
can Qinch  Heyward,  a  young  rice-planter  of  Colleton  County,  a  man 
who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  State  politics,*  and  who  probably  did 
not  have  an  enemy  in  South  Carolina,  received  the  nomination  for 
governor,  defeating  W.  Jasper  Talbert  a  prominent  politician. 

Governor  Heyward  and  His  Administrations 

Governor  Heyward,  who  succeeded  Miles  B.  McSweeney  in  1903, 
was  of  an  old  South  Carolina  family  of  rice  planters  and  cultured  men 
and  women.  He  received  a  broad  and  thorough  education,  both  in  his 
native  State,  in  the  East  and  in  Virginia,  and  upon  leaving  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  in  1885  continued  his  ancestral  calling  on  a 
large  rice  plantation  on  the  Combahee  River,  Colleton  County.  He  was 
thus  engaged  when  called  to  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

During  Governor  Heyward's  two  administrations,  from  1903  to 
1907,  there  was  a  general  revival  of  industries  (including  those  con- 
nected with  agriculture),  in  South  Carolina.  The  liquor  question, 
however,  was  a  menacing  and  disturbing  problem.    While  theoretically 


*  Mr.  Heyward  was  known  to  belong  to  the  conservative  faction,  for  in  the 
Tillman- Sheppard  campaign  he  had  been  a  delegate  on  the  Sheppard  ticket  He 
spoke  at  all  the  meetings  held  in  Colleton  County,  making  the  first  political 
speech  of  his  I'fe  at  Black  Creek,  near  Hendersonville.  Ten  years  later,  when 
he  ran  for  governor,  the  Reformers  made  no  reference  to  his  part  in  that  cam- 
paign and  he  received  over  98  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  Colleton  County, 
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opposed  to  the  State  embarking  in  the  liquor  business,  Mr.  Hcyward, 
in  common  with  nearly  all  the  rice  planters  thereabout,  did  not  at 
first  oppose  the  law  as  there  was  no  dispensary  in  his  neighboihood, 
and  the  result  was  practically  prohibition,  whereas  under  the  Iicchk 
system  the  planters  had  been  cursed  with  bar  rooms  at  nearly  every 
cross  roads.  Early  in  his  administration  Governor  Heyward  used  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  have  the  General  Assembly  amend  the  Dispensary 
law  so  as  to  minimize  the  opportunities  for  graft.  At  that  time  dw 
opponents  of  the  Dispensary  had  little  or  no  hope  of  its  early  abolition. 
Tlie  bill  to  amend  and  reform  the  Dispensary  law,  introduced  by  Senator 
Raysor  of  Orangebui^,  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Heyward,  was  com- 
pletely chatted  by  the  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  R.  I.  Mannii^, 
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and  the  misernble  law  remained  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  until 
the  advent  of  Governor  Ansel. 

Durinfj  Governor  Hcyward's  administrations  the  spirit  of  amity 
again  revived  in  the  State.  Among  his  ardent  efforts  which  met  the 
approbations  of  all  good  citizens  were  those  diverted  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  lynching.  Of  the  permanent  imnrovements  in  the  edtxa- 
tional  system,  none  is  more  creditable  to  the  State  Government  of  that 
period  than  the  inauguration  of  the  movement  to  improve  the  school 
buildings  and  trrounds  in  the  rural  districts.  The  year  1903  marked  the 
banning  of  this  movement,  largely  through  the  initiative  of  President 
D.  B.  Johnson,  ofrthe  State  Board  of  Education ;  O.  B.  Martin,  superin- 
tendent, and  Miss  Mary  Nance,  president  of  the  State  Association  for 
Rural  School  Imorovement  and  general  field  agent.  This  association 
was  subdivided  into  county  and  local  organizations,  which,  largely 
under  the  earnest  work  and  propaganda  of  women,  spread  rapidly  and 
accomplished  much.  Old  buildings  wree  repaired,  improved  and  made 
sanitary  and  attractive  and  grounds,  which  previously  had  been  un- 
sightlv  plots  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  school  children  were  made 
restful  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  useful. 
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It  was  during  the  first  of  the  year  1903— ^n  the  19th  of  January —  v  t.  ^  , 
that  the  brilliant  editor  N.  G.  Gonzales,  died,  the  victim  of  a  political  nvw/l  v\Wa>^ 
opponent.  He  had  founded  The  State,  on  February  18,  1891,  and  was  \ 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  young  South  Carolinians  who  had  come  to  the 
front  after  the  War  of  Secession ;  a  man  of  unquestioned  courage  and 
of  lofty  ideals.  In  appreciation  of  his  services  and  his  character,  the 
citizens  of  Columbia  and  South  Carolina  erected  a  beautiful  and  ornate 
memorial  at  the  intersection  of  Senate  and  Sumter  Streets. 

Commercial  Development 

For  a  number  of  years — before  he  became  chief  executive — Gov- 
ernor Heyward  had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  bring  the  system 
of  interior  waterways  in  direct  connection  with  coastwise  and  European 
steamship  service,  and  secure  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  cotton  and 
other  products  of  the  State.  Charleston  was,  obviously,  to  be  the  chief 
port  for  South  Carolina.  The  movement  inaugurated  by  Governor  Hey- 
ward is  still  (1920)  gathering  momentum. 

One  of  the  State  Handbooks  noted:  ''He  has  been  an  earnest 
advocate  of  all  measures  leading  to  the  opening  of  the  South  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  trans-Atlantic  seryice,  realizing  the  immense  value  of  the 
South's  dealing  directly  with  the  consumer.  As  governor,  he  urged  this  • 
project ;  as  a  citizen  and  as  president  of  the  Southern  Immigration  and 
Industrial  Association,  he  has  labored  earnestly  to  accomplish  tfie  de- 
sired end.  In  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Immig^tion  to  accomplish  this  purpose  he 
hi^  rendered  invaluable  aid.  His  successor,  Governor  Martin  F.  Ansel, 
has  likewise  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  such 
excellent  results  as  must  follow  the  permanent  establishment  of  such 
service,  and  during  1907  personally  attended  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  in  Washington." 

The  Voyage  of  the  Wittekind 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and  Immigration,  the  steamship  "Wittekind,"  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd,  arrived  at  Charleston,  Nov.  4,  1906,  bringing  476  Belgian 
immigrants  and  a  full  cargo  of  German  rainit.  She  carried  back,  on 
sailing  from  Charleston,  November  23d,  10,349  bales  of  cotton,  "saving 
considerably"  (says  the  South  Carolina  Handbook),  "in  freight  charges 
and  affording  a  fine  practical  illustration  of  the  iiKalculable  advantages 
of  direct  service  to  the  material  interests  of  the  South.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  merchandise  was  also  carried.  The  first  sail- 
ing was  so  successful  from  the  steamship  company's  viewpoint  that  a 
second  attempt  was  made,  the  ship  arriving  on  February  9,  1907.  Un- 
fortunately, this  sailing  took  place  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Immigration  was  without  funds,  in  the  l^islative  appro- 
priation interim,  and  so  late  in  the  cotton  season  that  a  ixHX  return  cargo 
could  not  be  supplied.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory  and  led  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  North  German  Lloyd's  efforts  to  open  the  port  of 
Charleston." 

Protection  of  Biros,  Fish  and  Game 

During  the  last  year  of  Governor  Heyward's  administrations,  the 
Audubon  Society  of  South  Carolina,  which  became  one  of  the  largest 
organizations  of  the  kind  in  the  Union  was  organized.    The  charter  was 
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obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  in  1907.  The  Society  had  for  its 
objects  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds, 
fish  and  game.  B.  F.  Taylor  became  its  first  president  and  James  H. 
Rice,  Jr.,  secretary.  Under  their  leadership,  the  society  has  done  a 
great  work  in  educating  the  people  as  to  the  value  of  insectivorous 
birds,  and  proposed  most  of  the  laws  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute  books  with  reference  to  licenses  and  protection  of  game  birds. 

Expansion  of  Truck  Farming 

Another  evidence  of  substantial  prosperity  during  this  period  was 
the  expansion  of  truck  farming  in  the  counties  of  the  low-country.  The 
Agricultural  Department  gives  some  suggestive  facts  on  this  practical 
subject.  During  1905,  for  instance,  one  truck  'farm  in  Charleston 
County  produced  as  follows :  Irish  potatoes,  22  acres,  value  of  product, 
$3>300;  sweet  potatoes,  12  acres,  $1,500;  cabbage,  17  acres,  $2,500; 
lettuce,  6  acres,  $2,500;  cucumbers,  10  acres,  $3,000;  beans,  15  acres, 
$2,250;  watermelons,  8  acres,  $800;  cantaloupes,  3  acres,  $450.  Total 
93  acres;  value  of  products,  $16,300. 

In  1905  a  planter  in  Bamberg  County  made  $12,000  on  160  acres 
of  cantaloupes,  and  another  in  Charleston  County  made  $200  per  acre. 
A  Bamberg  County  planter,  in  1906,  on  a  medium-sized  farm,  raising 
cantaloupes  for  the  Eastern  markets,  netted  the  handsome  sum  of 
$15,000. 

Two  young  men  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Whipple  brothers,  who 
knew  very  little  of  farming  at  the  outset,  made  a  record,  in  1906,  on 
their  small  place  of  36  acres  at  Beaufort.  They  first  planted  in  radishes, 
took  off  the  crop,  and  planted  again  in  radishes,  realizing  $10,000  net 
from  the  two  crops.  Later,  on  the  same  ground  during  the  same  sea- 
son, they  planted  and  secured  a  crop  of  peas,  following  that  with  cucum- 
bers, both  crops  making  good  yields.  After  the  cucimibers  had  been 
gathered  they  planted  the  entire  place  in  com  and  raised  over  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  thus  seen  that  five  crops  in  rotation  were 
gathered  from  the  same  36  acres  in  one  year;  and  the  planters  were 
virtually  novices. 

World's  Records  in  Corn  Raising 

Although  the  total  corn  crop  of  South  Carolina  can  stand  no  com- 
parison with  the  great  cereal  producing  states,  such  as  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri,  and  even  ranks  third  or  fourth  among  the 
Southern  States,  in  its  yield  per  acre  its  growers  have  made  a  number 
of  world's  records.  As  early  as  1857,  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  gathered  from  two  acres  of  the 
farm,  about  a  mile  north  of  Columbia,  359  bushels,  one  acre  yielding 
200  bushels  and  12  quarts.  That  was  then  said  to  be  the  world's  record. 
Dr.  Parker's  record  stood  unchallenged  until  1889,  when  the  American 
Agriculturist's  contest  in  corn  growing,  open  to  the  world,  took  place. 
In  that  contest  Captain  Zachariah  Jordan  Drake,  of  Marlboro  County, 
South  Carolina,  won  the  grand  prize,  with  a  record  of  255  bushels  of 
crib-cured  corn  from  a  single  acre.  He  began  to  fertilize  the  ground 
with  stable  manure,  guano,  cotton  seed  meal  and  kainit,  and  cultivate 
with  the  plow  and  harrow  late  in  February,  and  the  planting  of  South- 
em  white  dent  com  commenced  March  2nd.  Followed  thinning,  replant- 
ing of  missing  spots,  replowing  and  reapplication  of  fertilizers,  until 
the  harvesting  of  the  wonderful  crop  on  November  2Sth,  "before 
several  reputable  witnesses."    The  "Book  of  Cora,"  the  standard  author- 
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ity  of  the  United  States  on  com  growing,  says  that  the  crop  was  har- 
vested on  that  date  "before  several  reputable  witnesses/'  and  that  the 
acre  yielded  254  bushels  and  49  pounds  (56  pounds  to  the  bushel)  of 
shellcKl  com,  or  239  bushels  of  kiln-dried  com,  the  grain  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  water. 

**No  further  attempt  at  a  contest  open  to  the  world,"  says  one  of 
the  South  Carolina  Handbooks,  ''was  made  until  the  year  1906,  when 
the  American  Agriculturist  undertook  a  repetition,  but  with  more  atten- 
tion to  detail,  than  in  the  contest  ot  1889.  This  contest  was 
participated  in  freely  by  South  Carolina  growers  in  competition 
with  growers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  conducted  not 
only  alone  tmder  the  auspices  of  The  Agriculturist,  but  also  under  a 
State  Commission  consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the 
president  and  the  professor  of  agriculture  of  Qemson  Agricultural  Col- 
Kge,  and  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  separate  prizes.  The  con- 
test was  won  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Tindal,  of  Clarendon  County,  S.  C,  a  young 
farmer  who  had  been  educated  at  Qemson  College.  His  yield  was  182 
bushels  of  shelled  com.  The  crop  was  scored  by  points,  and  the  score 
was  as  follows,  the  possible  number  of  points  being  in  parentheses: 
Purity  and  selection  of  seed  7  (10),  methods  of  culture  25  (25), 
record  or  reports,  its  clearness,  completeness,  accuracy,  care  bestowed 
upon  it,  etc.,  10  (15),  yield  of  contest  acre  25  (25),  quality  of  crop, 
market  grade,  salability,  feeding  value,  etc.  10  (10),  profits  resulting 
from  the  entire  operation  15  (15) — 92  (100)." 

The  contest  of  1906  was  not  only  interesting  of  itself,  but  was  a 
noteworthy  illustration  of  the  advancement  being  made  by  South  Caro- 
lina planters  in  both  scientific  and  practical  farming. 

The  Steam  Railways  of  South  C^^rolina 

In  1905  the  steam  railway  mileage  in  South  Carolina  amounted  to 
3,159.87,  or  about  22  miles  of  line  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
there  was  a  small  increase  every  year  thereafter  for  a  decade.  Columbia 
was  the  hub  of  the  State  system,  the  lines  radiated  in  every  direction. 
The  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Seaboard  Air  lines  are  the 
north  to  south  routes  connecting  Washington  and  the  northeastern 
states  with  Georgia,  Florida  and  the  Gulf  states,  and  they,  in  turn,  are 
closely  connected  with  all  the  great  trunk  systems  centering  in  Chicago 
and  netting  northwestern  United  States.  South  Carolina,  even  in  1905- 
06,  had  become  one  of  the  great  logical  commercial  links  destined  to 
connect  the  United  States  with  the  Caribbean  islands  and  the  southern 
continent.  In  the  summer  of  1904,  the  steam  railway  properties  operat- 
ing within  the  State  were  valued  at  $75,500,000.  The  Southern  railway 
had  more  mileage  in  South  Carolina  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
South. 

Educational  Development 

During  Governor  Heyward's  administrations  there  was  substantial 
development  of  educational  institutions.  In  1904,  the  Methodist  Col- 
lie, which  had  been  founded  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Lander, 
at  Williamston,  Anderson  County,  since  1872,  and  which  bore  his  name 
was  moved  to  Greenwood.  The  new  location  was  farther  toward  the 
southeast  and  center  of  the  State.  The  old  comerstone  from  the  Wil- 
liamston building  was  relaid  by  Dr.  Lander  in  the  Greenwood  building. 
A  good  work  accomplished,  the  founder  of  Lander  Collie  rested  from 
his  labors  July  14, 1904.    The  institution  which  he  established,  for  thirty 
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years  offered  several  unique  features  in  the  education  of  women.  Brief- 
ly, they  were :  ( i )  The  organization  of  new  classes  every  session  of 
twenty  weeks,  instead  o£  once  a  year.  (2)  Instead  of  prizes  for  excel- 
lence, deductions  from  r^fular  tuition  fees  were  allowed.  (3)  The 
"one  study  plan,"  by  which  the  session  was  subdivided  into  four  sec- 
tions of  five  weeks  each,  and  some  particular  branch  was  made  the 
major  study  and  some  associate  branch  the  minor  study.  (4)  The 
graduation  of  the  student  eight  times  during  the  year  as  soon  as  she 
had  completed  the  round  of  studies.  (5)  Private  graduation  with  no 
public  exhibition ;  but  the  students  subjected  to  rigid  examinations.  In 
June,  1907,  the  trustees  of  Lander  College  discontinued  this  system  with 
its  radical  departures  from  the  schemes  of  education  which  generally 
prevailed  in  standard  American  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  Columbia  Female  College  (Methodist),  in  September,  1905, 
moved  into  its  new  and  spacious  home  north  of  the  dty,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $150,000,  on  a  superb  site.    It  contained  224  rooms. 

In  1906  the  Chicora  College  of  Greenville,  which  since  1893  ^^ 
been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  three  local  Presbyterian 
churches,  became  the  property  of  the  six  Presbyteries  which  compose 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina.  Thus  another  college  for  women  was 
stabilized  and  broadened.  Since  its  removal  to  Columbia  it  has  gro\\Ti 
in  influence  and  standard,  and  is  now  (1920)  preparing  to  build  a 
beautiful  and  costly  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Columbia. 

Reformatories  for  White  and  Colored  Boys 

It  was  during  1906,  or  toward  the  last  of  Governor  Heyward's 
second  administration,  that  the  South  Carolina  Industrial  School  at 
Florence  was  founded.  It  was  designed  for  the  reformation  of  white 
boys.  Juvenile  male  criminals  of  the  colored  race  were  retained  at  the 
reformatory  for  youthful  males  established  in  connection  with  the 
State  Penitentiary  in  1900.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  establishing 
the  industrial  school  at  Florence  was  to  bring  about  this  s^regation  of 
the  races. 

After  leaving  the  governor's  chair  in  January,  1907,  Governor 
Heyward  engaged  in  business  at  Columbia  for  a  number  of  years  and 
then  resumed  rice  planting.  More  recently  he  has  been  the  leader  in 
the  movement  to  utilize  the  former  rice  lands  now  lying  fallow  in  the 
raising  of  diversified  crops,  and  has  attracted  the  attention,  and  money, 
of  great  northern  capitalists.  Since  1913  he  has  been  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  South  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Colimibia. 

Martin  F.  Ansel  Succeeds  Governor  Heyward 

A  prominent  lawyer  of  the  famous  Greenville  district,  a  dozen 
years  the  solicitor  of  the  circuit  and  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Hamp- 
ton administration  in  the  trying  days  of  Radical  rule,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature — Martin  F.  Ansel  was  a  worthy  successor 
of  Governor  Heyward  in  1907.  Mr.  Ansel  was  the  son  of  a  German 
emigrant  who  with  characteristic  thrift  had  built  up  a  successful  busi- 
ness in  Charleston,  his  adopted  home.  It  was  remarked,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Governor  Ansel,  that  he  was  the  first  chief  executive  since 
1785  (Benjamin  Guerard,  the  Huguenot),  who  was  not  of  English, 
Irish,  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  His  opponent  in  the  race  for 
the  nomination — equivalent  to  an  election — was  Richard  I.  Manning, 
of  an  old  and  distinguished  family,  who  was  afterward  to  serve  so 
ably  as  governor  for  two  terms  beginning  in  1914.     The  State  Dis- 
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pensary  was  the  main  issue  in  the  campaign.  The  change  in  the 
political  temper  of  the  South  Carolina  electorate  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
ceptability of  Heyward  and  Ansel  to  a  faction  which  had  been  un- 
successful in  naming  a  governor  after  Richardson's  election  in  1888. 
During  Governor  Ansel's  first  administration  the  EHspensary  was 
substantially  abolished;  for,  despite  the  protests  of  Senator  Tillman, 
it  was  transformed  into  a  local  option  system  under  which  the  citizens 
of  each  county  were  privileged  to  decide  by  their  votes  whether  or 
not  they  desired  a  County  Dispensary.  At  first  the  sentiment  was 
divided  between  the  Dispensary  counties  and  the  Prohibition  counties, 
but  within  two  years  all  but  half  a  dozen  counties  had  gone  over  to  the 
Prohibition  ranks  and  the  Dispensary  experiment  was  dead  beyond 
recall. 

New  High  School  Law 

Early  in  Governor  Ansel's  administration  a  High  School  law  was 
enacted,  by  which  the  secondary  schools  were  placed  under  State  aid 
and  State  supervision,  thereby  making  the  links  complete  and  con- 
tinuous between  the  primary  schools  and  the  State  University. 
Through  the  eflforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Association 
of  City  Superintendents,  the  State  Teachers*  Association  and  a  few 
earnest  legislators,  the  law  was  passed  in  February,  1907.  Under  its 
provisions,  no  high  school  could  receive  from  the  State  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  its  own  income,  nor  more  than  $1,200  aid.  Each 
high  school  receiving  State  aid  must  employ  at  least  two  teachers  and 
have  not  less  than  twenty-five  pupils.  The  courses  of  study  and  the 
details  of  management  were  left  to  the  local  high  school  boards;  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  was  given  the  duty  of  inspection  and 
classification.  Under  the  law,  a  county,  a  township,  or  aggregation  of 
townships,  or  an  incorporated  town  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, could  establish  a  high  school  and  receive  State  aid.  The 
South  Carolina  Handbook  of  1908  made  this  prophecy  regarding  the 
new  law:  "Fifty-eight  high  schools  are  in  operation  under  this  act  at 
this  time,  December  i,  1907.  Nearly  all  these  schools  will  be  estab- 
lished either  by  several  rural  school  districts  combining  to  form  a  high 
school  district  and  levying  a  high  school  tax,  or  by  the  union  of  a  larger 
town  with  some  adjoining  rural  districts.  The  high  school  movement 
means  the  enlarging  of  high  schools  already  in  operation  by  lengthen- 
ing and  broadening  the  courses  of  study ;  the  establishment  of  schools 
where  none  exist;  the  employment  of  more  competent  teachers;  the 
raising  of  college  entrance  requirements  and  college  standards,  and 
the  bettering  of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  conditions."  The 
foregoing  prophecy  made  by  the  State's  official  publication  is  still  in 
process  of  fulfilment. 

Dr.  James  Woodrow 

Dr.  Woodrow,  the  eminent  scholar,  theologian  and  educator,  died 
at  his  home  in  Columbia,  January  17,  1907.  Born  in  Carlisle,  England, 
on  the  Scotch  border,  like  many  of  his  distinguished  forbears  he  became 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  His  father  moved  to  America  and  the 
son  entered  JeflFerson  College,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1849.  He  pursued  his  scientific  studies  at  Harvard,  under 
Agassiz,  and  subsequently,  under  Bunsen,  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  sumtna  cum  laudc;  chemistry,  geology 
and  the  natural  sciences  occupying  most  of  his  time.    His  theological 
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studies  at  home  had  resulted  in  his  ordination  to  the  Presbjrterian  min- 
istry, in  i860,  and  he  performed  much  missionary  work  in  Geoiigia. 
.  After  leaving  Oglethorpe  University,  in  1861,  he  became  idoitified 
with  the  faculty  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  at  Colum- 
bia, but  his  views  on  Evolution,  formed  during  his  scientific  studies, 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  its  members,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  that  institution  was  finally  severed  During  the  War  of  Se- 
cession, he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  when  Sherman's 
men  burned  Columbia,  the  Confederate  laboratory  for  making  powder, 
of  which  he  was  in  charge,  was  destroyed  with  not  a  flew  oSier  valu- 
ables. 

Since  1869,  Dr.  Woodrow  had  held  at  various  times  the  chairs  of 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  mineralogy  and  geology,  or  natural  philosophy 
and  geology  (with  an  interruption  of  several  years  on  acxount 
of  ill  health)  at  the  South  Carolina  Collie  and  University 
of  South  Carolina — as  its  title  happened  to  be.  It  was  said 
with  justice  that  he  could  fill  acceptably  any  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity organization.  At  its  organization  as  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  He  retained  that  position  on  the  faculty  until  1892,  when 
he  was  elected  president,  serving  with  great  ability  until  1897.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  largely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Presbyterian 
missions,  and  in  this  work  he  was  among  the  leaders  in  the  Soutfi. 
Dr.  Woodrow  was  a  doctor  of  four  degrees,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  D.  D. 
and  LL.  D. — ^was  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and,  to  add  to  the  remarkable  scope  of  his 
attainments,  he  also  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  the  business  and 
financial  circles  of  his  home  City  and  State. 

Legislative  Acts  of  1908 

The  General  Assembly  of  1908  passed  a  number  of  important 
measures.  It  created  the  county  of  Calhoun,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State.  To  form  its  area,  about  364  square  miles  were  taken  from 
Orangeburg  County  and  62  from  Lexington. 

The  State  Insurance  Department  was  also  created,  with  a  com- 
missioner, elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  head.  Another  new 
office  was  also  added  to  the  State  list  by  the  Legislature — ^that  of 
State  health  officer,  who  was  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  That  officer  is  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
He  has  full  power  in  cases  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  its  navigable  waters  and  over  water  supplies, 
sewage  systems,  etc. 

In  1908,  the  number  of  judicial  circuits  was  increased  to  twdvc 
The  General  Assembly  also  provided  for  a  new  r^stration  of  all  die 
voters  for  General  Election  purposes.  Further,  it  made  an  appropria- 
tion to  establish  and  maintain  an  Infirmary  for  Confederate  Veterans, 
to  be  located  on  the  property  of  the  State  near  Columbia,  known  as 
"the  Bellevue  Place  or  Wallace  Land." 

Asbury  C.  Latimer,  who  had  succeeded  John  L.  McLaurin  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1903,  died  February  20,  1908.  Frank  B.  Gary 
served  out  his  unexpired  term,  concluding  March  3,  1909. 

Ellison  D.  Smith,  of  Florence,  commenced  his  first  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  March  4,  1909,  was  re-elected  in  191 5  and  his 
second  term  expires  March  3,  192 1. 

The  launching  of  the  "South  Carolina,"  at  Cramp's  Shipyards, 
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Philadelphia,  in  July  was  an  interesting  event  of  the  year  1908.     At 
that  time  it  was  the  most  powerful  battleship  in  the  American  navy. 

Death  of  General  and  Bishop  Capers 

Early  in  the  year  one  of  the  State's  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  former  Confederacy  closed  his  notable  career  as  soldier  and  a 
churchman — General  and  Bishop  Ellison  Capers.  He  died  in  Columbia, 
and  was  succeeded  as  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  South  Carolina  diocese 
by  Bishop  W.  A.  Guerry,  formerly  coadjutor.  Bishop  W.  Wi  Duncan, 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  also  died  during  1908. 

One  of  the  last  events  of  public  interest  in  Governor  Ansel's  ad- 
ministration was  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  enabling  Columbia  to 
adopt  the  commission  form  of  government  on  April  2,  1910. 

Coleman  L.  Blease,  Governor 

Coleman  L.  Blease,  who  was  chosen  governor  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  had  practiced  long  and  successfully  as  a  lawyer  of  Newberry, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  known  legislators  in  the  State.  He  had  served 
four  years  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  became  speaker  of  the 
lower  body  and  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate.  So  that  few  gov- 
ernors of  the  State  have  assumed  their  duties  with  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  public  affairs — and  of  practical  politics.  • 

Governor  Blease's  conduct  of  the  State  government  was  so  ex- 
traordinary and  his  public  acts  and  utterances  attracted  so  much  com- 
ment throughout  the  Union  that  a  brief  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  **movement"  which  landed  him  in  office.  It  is  thus  explained  by 
George  R.  Koester,  former  editor  of  the  Columbia  Register,  which 
had  strongly  supported  Governor  Tillman.  **Blease  was  socially 
what  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Tillmanism  thought  the  chief  executive 
of  this  State  ought  to  be,  a  man  actually  as  well  as  in  sympathy  one 
with  the  common  people.  This  was  the  force  that  strengthened  with 
each  State  canvass  he  made  and  finally  got  up  enough  steam  to  put 
him  across  the  primary  line  a  winner  of  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  1910.  Other  things  contributed  to  his  victory  but  not 
in  equal  measure.  The  main  note  in  the  rejoicing  of  the  mass  of  his 
supporters  was  that  at  last  one  like  themselves  was  to  be  governor. 

*'The  masses  expected  practical  results  from  that  victory.  Tillman 
had  created  a  hunger  for  social  justice  that  had  not  been  satisfied  by 
his  administrations  or  those  of  his  successors,  whether  they  were  Till- 
matiites  or  Antis.  He  had  taught  the  people  to  believe  that  through 
politics  they  could  receive  industrial  benefits.  He  had  convinced  them 
that  because  of  his  office  a  governor  had  power  to  be  an  effective 
leader  in  a  fight  for  social  justice.  And  yet  they  had  never  seen  Till- 
man, Evans,  Ellerbe,  McSweeney,  Heyward  or  Ansel  while  jgovemor 
evidence  such  leadership.  *  ♦  ♦  ^he  hunger  remained  and 
Blease  whetted  it  by  exciting  hopes  of  practical  results  to  be  ob- 
tained through  his  election  as  governor.  This  hunger  was  second 
only  in  importance  to  class  consciousness  among  the  forces  that 
brought  about  his  election."  A  very  large  element  of  Blease's 
strength  v\;as  his  hold  on  the  factory  vote.  Mr.  Koester  explains  that 
**it  is  the  exception  when  a  mill  worker  knows  a  candidate  for  gover- 
nor personally;  ♦  ♦  *  many  of  them  cannot  read  and  a  large 
part  of  those  who  can  read  either  do  not  take  papers  or  have  been 
taught  to  disbelieve  what  they  see  in  the  papers."     Blease  knew  the 

factory   voters;    more    factory    operators    than    any    man    in    South 
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Carolina."  He  hunted  them  out  and  cultivated  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance. Moreover,  he  made  "many  speeches  at  points  and  hours 
that  permit  of  their  attendance  in  large  numbers."  They  felt  that  '*he 
valued  them  and  their  support  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  they 
should  vote  accordingly." 

In  his  first  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Governor  Blease 
noted  some  of  the  main  features  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  State, 
such  as  the  construction  of  electric  lines,  the  development  of  the  water 
power  of  the  State  and  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  and  cotton  in- 
dustries. 

The  Population  by  Counties   (1890-1910) 

The  general  progress  for  the  decade  1900-1910  is  conclusively 
indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  population  of  the  several  counties  in 
the  two  census  years : 

Counties                                           19 10  1900  1890 

Abbeville 34,804  34,400  ^6,854 

Aiken    41,849  39P32  3^822 

Anderson    69,568  55,728  43,696 

Bamberg 18,544  17,296 

Barnwell   34,209  35»504  '^44,613 

Beaufort    3^,355  35>495  34,ii9 

loBerkeley    . .- 23,487  30,454  55428 

Calhoun    16,634 

Charleston    88,594  88,006  59,9^3 

Cherokee    26,179  21,359 

Chester   29425  28,616  26,660 

Chesterfield    26,301  20,401  18,468 

Clarendon 32,188  28,184  23,233 

Colleton    35»390  33,452  ^^40,293 

^Darlington    36.027  12^2,388  ^229,1^^ 

**Dillon    22,615 

Dorchester    17,891  16,294 

Edgefield    28,281  25,478  ^*49,259 

Fairfield    29,442  29425  28,599 

1** Florence    35,671  28,474  25,027 

Georgetown    22,270  22,846  20,857 

Greenville     68,377  53490  44,3^0 

Greenwood 34,225  28,343 

Hampton    25,126  23,738  20,544 

Horry   26,995  23,364  19,256 

^Kershaw    27,094  24,696  22,361 

^  County  total  includes  population  of  territory  added  to  Greenwood  County 
between  1890  and  1900. 

3  Part  annexed  to  Lee  County  in  1902. 

^  Part  annexed  to  Lee  County  in  1902. 

*  Organized  from  parts  of  Marion  County  in  1910. 

^  Includes  population  of  five  townships  taken  to  form  Bamberg  County 
between  1890  and  1900. 

10  Part  annexed  to  Orangeburg. 

1^  Includes  population  of  six  townships  added  to  Dorchester  County  between 
1890  and  1900. 

12  Includes  population  of  three  townships  and  other  territory .  added  to  Lee 
and  Florence  counties  in  1890  and  1900. 

^''Includes  territory  annexed  in  1890  and  1900  to  Saluda  and  Greenwood 
counties. 

^«  Part  of  Williamsburg  County  annexed  in  1905. 
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Counties  1910  1900  1890 

Lancaster   26,650  24,31 1  20,761 

Laurens    41,550  37,382  31,610 

'^Lee    25,318 

"Lexington   32,040  27,264  22,181 

^'Marion    20,596  ^^35, 181  "29,976 

Marlboro    31,189  27,639  23,500 

2Newberry   34,586  30*182  26434 

Oconee    27,337  23,634  18,687 

^Orangeburg 55,893  59,663  49,393 

Pickens 25422  19,375  16,389 

Richland  55,143  45,589  36,821 

Saluda    20,943  18,966 

Spartanburg  83,465  65,560  *SS»385 

'Sumter   38472  ^^5^237  ^*43»6o5 

Union   29,911  25,501  ^^25,363 

2^  Williamsburg    37,626  31,685  27,777 

York     47,718  41,684  "38,831 

Totals    1,515400  1,340,316  1,151,149 

In  1910,  then,  South  Carolina  had  forty-three  counties,  with  a  total 
population  of  1,515,400.  The  counties  ranged  in  population  from 
16,634,  in  Calhoun,  to  88,594,  in  Charleston  County.  Colleton  Coun- 
t>*,  with  1,333  square  miles  was  the  largest  in  area  and  Bamberg 
County,  with  371  square  miles,  the  smallest.  The  cities  and  incorporated 
towns  of  the  State  contain  14.8  per  cent  of  the  population  and  the  rural 
territory  85.2  per  cent.  In  1910,  of  the  total  population,  679,161,  or 
44.8  per  cent  were  whites,  and  835,843,  or  55.2  per  cent,  negroes — 
which  is  a  statistical  indication  of  the  race  problem  in  South  Carolina. 

Agricultural  Progress 

From  1900  to  1910,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
farm  property  of  South  Carolina  of  $238,537,155,  or  155.3  P^^  ^^^^ — 
the  figures  for  the  latter  year  being  $392,128,314.  The  farms  had  been 
steadily  decreasing  in  size  but  increasing  in  value.  Another  encourag- 
ing tendency  noted  at  this  time  was  that  the  owners  of  farms  were  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  while  the  number  of  mere  managers  was  growing 
smaller  and  the  percentage  of  tenants  remained  the  same.  The  average 
size  of  the  farms  operated  by  white  farmers  (120.2  acres)  was  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  farms  of  colored  owners. 


'  Part  of  Lexington  County  annexed  in  1901. 

*  Parts  annexed  to  Calhoun  County  in  1908  and  to  Berkeley,  in  1910. 

5  Includes  population  of  territory  annexed  to  Cherokee  County  between  1890 
and  1900. 

7  Organized  from  parts  of  Darlington,  Kershaw  and  Sumter  counties  in 
1902. 

^^  Part  annexed  to  Calhoun  County  in  1908,  and  to  Newberry  in  1901. 

15  Part  annexed  to  Dillon  County  in  1910. 

17  County  totals  include  population  of  four  townships  annexed  to  Dillon 
County  since  1900. 

^*  Totals  include  population  of  territory  annexed  to  Lee  County  since  1900. 

1®  Includes  population  of  territory  annexed  to  Cherokee  County  between 
1890  and  1900. 

20  Part  annexed  to  Florence  County  in  1905. 

21  Includes  population  of  Cherokee  Township  annexed  to  Cherokee  County 
l>ctween  1890  and  1900. 


Two  County  Seats  op  Eastern  Carolina 
Marion  Court  House   (upper).     Georgetown  Court  House   (lower). 
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Cotton  and  Cokn 

The  agricnltnral  prepress  (or  the  decade  preceding  1910  had  been 
most  marked.  Cotton,  especially,  showed  a  decided  increase  in  acreage. 
All  the  counties  had  added  to  their  acreage  except  the  northwestern 
group,  comprising  Laurens,  Union,  Chester  and  Fairfield.  With  the 
exception  of  Orangeburg  and  Barnwell  Counties,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  State,  the  leading  counties  in  the  acreage  of  cotton  were  still 
Anderson,  Laurens,  Spartanburg  and  Abbeville,  in  the  western  and 
northwestern  portions  of  the  State.  These  four  counties  reported  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  acreage. 

In  the  acreage  of  com,  only  Horrj-  showed  an  increase.  As  a 
rule,  the  largest  acreages  were  and  are  found  in  those  counties  !j-ing 
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along  the  Savannah  river,  and  two  others  situated  in  the  northwestern 
I>ortioiis  of  the  Slate,  altlumgh  Orangeburg  County,  near  the  center 
reports  the  largest  acreage  for  a  single  county.  Orat^eburg.  Aiken 
and  Barnwell,  forming  a  group  just  southwest  of  the  center  of  the 
State,  reported  almost  one-seventh  i)f  the  total  com  acreage  ( i,3(>5.83J 
acres ) . 

OriiiiK  Ai;KTi.ut,TLRAi,  Products 

In  the  acreage  of  oats  but  one  county,  Marlboro,  showed  a  de- 
crease. Except  in  Orangeburg  and  Sumter  Counties  the  most  im- 
jKirtant  acreages  were  reported  from  those  counties  lying  in  the  north- 
western quarter  of  the  State,  \early_ one-fi f th  of  the  total  acreage  was 
in  liilgetield,  Saluda,  Newberry  and  Greenwood  counties,  lying  mainly 
in  the  valley  between  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  In  the  acreage  of  hay 
and  forage,  only  Lancaster  and  Fairfield  had  decreased.  The  largest 
increase  was  noted  in  Clarendon  County.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
total  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams  was  reported  from  the  coast 
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counties  of  Beaufort,  Colleton,  Charleston  and  Horry.  Tobacco  was 
raised  mainly  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  State,  Horry  County 
being  credited  with  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  crop.  In  the  case 
of  Irish  potatoes,  as  of  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  the  important  acreages 
were  in  the  counties  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard — almost  one-half  in 
Beaufort,  Colleton  and  Charleston  counties. 

As  TO  Manufacturing  Industries 

Within  the  decade.  South  Carolina  had  not  changed  its  national 
rank  as  a  manufacturing  State,  being  still  thirty-second,  although  it 
had  made  heavy  strides  forward.  The  capital  invested  in  its  industries 
had  increased  from  $62,750,000  to  $173,221,000  and  the  value  of  man- 
ufactures from  $53,336,000  to  $113,236,000.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  and  small  wares  continued  to  take  decided  precedence  over 
all  the  other  industries,  its  output  being  more  than  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  an  increase  of  over  33  per  cent  within  the  decade  1899- 1909. 
The  lumber  and  timber  products  were  valued  at  over  11  per  cent  of 
the  total;  oil,  cotton  seed  and  cake  at  considerably  more  than  9  per 
cent  and  fertilizers  at  8  per  cent.  Measured  by  value  of  products 
South  Carolina  was  third  in  order  of  importance  among  the  States 
in  the  production  of  cotton  goods.  That  the  percentage  of  increase 
added  by  manufacture  was  much  less  from  1899  ^^  ^9^4  (28.7)  than 
/rom  1904  to  1909  (59.4)  was  due  in  part  to  the  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton.  The  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  (851)  largely  exceeded  the  number 
engaged  in  any  other  industry  in  the  State — the  total  of  all  industries 
being  1,854.  The  value  of  the  products  in  this  line,  which  include 
logs  and  bolts,  rough  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  cooperage  stock,  packing 
boxes,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  interior  finish  and  other  mill  work,  was 
$13,141,000. 

Commercial  Fertilizers 

If  the  industries  covering  extraction  of  oil  from  cotton  seed  and 
the  manufacture  of  cake  from  the  raw  material,  are  classified  with 
the  by-product  of  cottonseed  meal  as  a  fertilizer,  the  value  of  these 
out-puts  would  exceed  that  of  the  lumber  and  timber  products.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  cotton  seed  and  the  phosphate  products  are  placed 
together  as  commercial  fertilizers.  These  two  groups  showed  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  of  all  the  South  Carolina  industries. 
In  1909,  the  oil,  cottonseed  and  cake  industries  were  producing  to  the 
value  of  $10,903,000  and  fertilizers  (largely  from  cottonseed)  were  be- 
ing manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $9,025,000. 

"South  Carolina,"  says  the  United  States  census  supplement  for 
this  State,  in  1916,  "was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  mine  and  utilize 
phosphate  rock  as  the  basis  of  a  commercial  fertilizer.  For  many  years 
following  1867,  when  the  rock  was  first  mined,  this  State  produced  the 
larger  part  of  the  world's  supply.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  cottonseed 
industry  in  the  State  has  caused  a  marked  development  of  this  in- 
dustry, for  cottonseed  meal  is  one  of  the  best  ammoniates  and  is  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  value  of 
products  for  the  industry  was  $4,882,506  in  1899  compared  with  $3,- 
637,576  in  1904  and  $9,024,900  in  1909,  a  decrease  from  1899  to 
1904  of  $1,244,930,  or  25.5  per  cent,  but  an  increase  of  $5,387,324, 
or  148. 1  per  cent  from  1904  to  1909. 

"Measured  by  value  of  products,  the  fertilizing  industr>'  was  third 
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in  importance  in  1899  siniong  the  industries  of  the  State,  whereas  in 
1904  and  1909  it  held  fourth  place.  In  1899  Soutfi  Carolina  was  the 
second  State  in  the  Union  in  this  class  of  manufactures.  It  dropped  to 
sixth  place  in  1904,  and  by  1909  it  had  nearly  regained  its  former 
position  by  becoming  third  in  importance." 

In  a  supplement  to  the  general  report  it  is  learned  that  the  cotton 
seed  crushed  in  all  the  mills  of  the  State  had  increased  from  156,- 
642  tons  in  1899  to  346,550  in  1909;  the  oil  extracted  from  6,162^(8 
gallons  to  I5,745i552;  the  meal  and  cake  from  57,986  tons  to  156,729; 
the  hulls  from  71,542  tons  to  103,795,  and  the  linters  from  3,223^92 
pounds  to  14,356,169. 

School  Attendance  and  Illiteracy 

In  1910,  the  total  niunber  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  State 
was  564,260,  of  whom  291,307,  or  51.6  per  cent  attended  school.  In 
urban  communities  the  percentage  of  children  attending  school  was 
71.4  and  in  rural,  61.5.  There  were  276,980  illiterates  in  the  State, 
representing  25.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  ten  years  and  over, 
as  compared  with  35.9  per  cent,  in  1900.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
was  38.7  among  negroes,  10.3  among  native  whites  and  6.8  among 
foreign-born  whites. 

Measures  of  the  Blease  Administration 

Among  the  most  important  measures  passed  durin,^  Governor 
Blease's  first  term  was  that  which  substituted  electrocution  for  hanging, 
as  a  punishment  for  capital  offenses,  the  expansion  of  the  chain  gang 
system  by  which  the  counties  might  place  those  convicted  of  crime  in 
their  courts  at  work  on  the  roads  and  other  public  enterprises.  The 
acts  looking  to  these  ends  were  both  passed  by  the  Genercil  Assembly 
of  1911. 

Governor  Blease  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year  after  a  most 
active  campaign. 

The  new  State  Bureau  of  Marketing  had  been  beneficial  to  thousands 
of  households  and  to  the  truck  farming  industry.  As  a  measure  in  con- 
servation of  the  public  health,  an  act  was  passed  through  the  General 
Assembly  of  191 3,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Governor  Blease 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  abolish  the  hosiery  mill  at  the 
State  Penitentiary.  It  was  a  wise  precaution  against  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  from  the  persons  of  the  convicts.  Soon 
afterwards  the  chair  factory  was  discontinued  within  the  prison  walls, 
thus  eliminating  convict  labor  from  competition  with  free,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina — that  is.  as  it  is  applied  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. It  was  largely  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Blease 
that  the  State  Anti-Tuberculosis  Sanitorium  at  State  Park,  near 
Columbia,  was  erected. 

Among  other  recommendations  made  by  Governor  Blease  to  the 
General  Assembly  may  be  noted:  (a)  Extending  State  aid  to  the 
"Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,"  at  Charleston,  which 
has  largely  helped  to  make  it  a  standard  institution;  (b)  a  marriage 
license  law,  which  the  Legislature  adopted,  and  which  fully  recognizes 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation;  (c)  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  certain  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  which  was  incorporated  into  a 
law  by  the  Legislature  of  1919;  (d)  segregating  the  white  and  negro 
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convicts  of  the  county  chain  gangs  (finally  enacted  into  law)  ;  (e)  * 
declaring  that  the  G)lumbia  Canal  had  reverted  to  the  State  (act  passed 
to  that  effect) ;  (f)  establishment  of  the  State  Warehouse  system  and 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  acreage  in  cotton,  both  recommenda- 
tions being  enacted  into  law  at  the  special  session  which  he  called  in 
1914. 

War  Disturbances  in  Cotton 

The  last  few  months  of  Governor  Blease's  second  term  covered  the 
first  few  months  of  the  World  war.  That  cataclysm,  which  burst  upon 
the  world  in  August,  1914,  closed  the  high  seas  to  export  movements 
and  threatened  with  disaster  all  the  cotton-producing  States.  "With 
terrible  force,"  wrote  Commissioner  E.  J.  Watson,  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industries,  '*came  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  South,  accustomed  to  buying  all  foods  and  feeds  away  from 
home  in  order  to  raise  cotton,  accustomed  to  get  cash  in  the  early  fall 
each  year,  would  be  unable  to  do  so ;  that  the  South  had  a  debt  because 
of  the  credit  system  based  on  'how  many  bales  of  cotton  are  you  going 
to  plant?'  Of  $550,000,000  piled  up  against  that  cotton  crop  that  it 
would  be  unable  to  even  partially  pay.  seriously  affected  all  banks  and 
commercial  establishments,  and  that  under  these  conditions  191 5  was 
pregnant  with  perhaps  greater  difficulties  than  1914.  It  was  known 
that  while  the  major  problems  must  command  the  best  and  most 
careful  thought  of  the  nation,  the  world  conditions,  indeed  the  home 
situation,  must  be  carefully  handled;  that  the  people  must  be  roused 
from  their  apathy,  must  be  speedily  infused  with  new  spirit,  and  set 
well  on  the  road  of  the  new  agriculture  thus  so  imperatively  thrust 
upon  them,  must  be  induced  to  plant  grain — foodstuffs — before  the 
month  of  December  had  come  and  gone.*' 

Black  Friday,  July  31,  1914,  a  few  days  before  France  and  Great 
Britain  declared  war  against  Germany,  was  followed  by  a  speedy 
adjournment  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  until  the  following 
Tuesday,  August  4th.  On  the  3d  and  4th  those  great  powers  had 
lined  up  against  the  German  Empire,  cotton  firms  commenced  to  fail 
with  the  crash  and  fall  of  prices  and  there  was  such  a  frenzy  of 
trading  that,  commencing  with  the  New  York  Exchange,  all  the  cotton 
exchanges  of  the  country  closed  throughout  the  United  States.  Then 
there  was  no  established  price  for  cotton,  and  the  South  had  its 
first  experience  of  conducting  sales  all  over  the  belt  without  an 
exchange.  All  kinds  of  prices  prevailed,  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound. 
All  over  the  South  values  were  cut  almost  in  half,  but  fortunately 
enough  cotton  had  gone  to  market  to  set  the  wheels  of  business  mov- 
ing. The  all-important  step  which  finally  saved  the  situation  during 
the  most  critical  early  months  of  the  war  is  thus  described:  "The 
next  step  was  the  vital  one — the  getting  of  the  British  government  to 
send  Sir  George  Parsch  to  Washington  to  assure  the  administration 
and  the  nation  that  Great  Britain  would  stop  the  withdrawal  of  gold, 
and  take  cotton  back  into  the  channels  of  trade  in  place  of  gold.  How 
this  was  accomplished  it  is  not  my  province  to  say.  This  led  to  France 
and  Germany  removing  cotton  from  the  contraband  list;  made  it 
possible  to  reopen  all  cotton  exchanges,  proceed  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  starting  of  the  Regional  Reserve  Banks,  the  appearance  of 


*  Matter  now  in  the  courts  to  secure  a  final  reversion  of  the  property  to 
the  State. 
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buyers  for  German  account  in  the  markets,  and  a  general  restoration 
of  conditions  to  something  approaching  the  normal. ' 

A  Lesson  Taught  by  the  War 

The  radical  disturbance  of  prices,  in  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  the 
South  Carolina  crop  was  among  the  largest  ever  harvested,  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  planters  of  the  State,  but  it  taught  them 
a  lesson.  The  matter  is  thus  put  by  Commissioner  Watson:  "The 
year  1914  will  be  an  historic  year  in  agriculture  in  this  State.  The 
seasons  during  the  year  were  not  as  good  perhaps  as  in  some  preceding 
years,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  com  and  grain  crop  would  suffer. 
All  during  the  year,  as  in  past  recent  years,  day  after  day  the  peopk 
have  had  pounded  home  to  them  the  doctrine  that  they  were  playing 
with  fire  in  relying  solely  upon  cotton,  and  that  in  order  to  readi 
the  highest  form  of  agricultural  development  they  must  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  their  immense  expenditures  for  food  products  of  all 
kinds  heretofore  made  in  the  West,  raise  those  supplies  at  home,  and 
that  they  must  farm  the  air  with  nitrogenous  plants,  make  barnyard 
manure  with  livestock  and  cease  the  great  wasteful  expenditure  made 
annually  for  commercial  fertilizers.  They  went  ahead,  however,  despite 
the  warning,  and  bought  the  usual  amount  of  foodstuffs  away  from 
home,  and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and. 
of  course,  raised  the  second  largest  cotton  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  Now  the  European  war  has  come  and  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine  that  has  been  preached  to  the  people  has  been  driven  home 
with  sledge-hammer  directness.     *     *     * 

"The  immediate  future  must  be  devoted  to  the  planting  of  grain. 
wheat,  oats  and  rye  and  com.  The  demand  of  the  w"orld  for  grain  is 
going  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world's  history.  The  South,  by  reason 
of  its  climatic  location,  is  the  only  section  of  the  nation  where  we 
can  get  a  crop  planted  and  harvested  some  months  earlier  than  any 
other  section,  and  the  farmers  are  going  to  be  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves that  grain  is  as  good  a  money  crop  as  cotton.  This  crop  can  be 
harvested  by  June  and  having  once  seen  that  grain  brings  money  the 
farmer  will  realize  that  corn  and  cowpeas  can  bring  money,  and 
if  he  uses  sound  judgment  he  will  plant  every  acre  in  com  and  cow- 
jx^as.  and  rei:)eat  the  performance  that  brought  him  ready  cash  earlier 
in  the  year.  In  my  judgment  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  plant  cotton. 
for  every  pound  of  cotton  .that  is  raised  will  simply  ser\'e  to  drive 
the  already  low  price,  lower,  until  the  man  who  raised  it  without 
regard  to  economic  conditions  will  find  himself  paying  dearly  for  the 
privilege  of  having  done  so.  If  the  crops  are  handled  in  this  in'ay 
the  coming  year,  the  value  ought  to  recoup,  and  our  own  people  ought 
to  recover  from  the  tremendous  loss  they  have  already  sustained 
this  year,  and  then  be  in  a  position  to  go  forward  toward  a  new  agri- 
culture, in  which  livestock,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  and  the  rais- 
ing of  home  supplies,  will  figure  conspicuously,  the  cotton  being  used 
merely  as  a  surplus  crop  to  be  marketed  gradually  and  sanely  as 
the  world's  markets  demand  it,  and  thereby  bringing  about  a  more 
stable  average  price  for  cotton  than  has  ever  been  known.'* 

A  concrete  example  illustrating  the  advantage  of  diversity  of 
crops  was  afforded  by  tobacco  in  1914.  It  brought  a  good  price,  the 
receipts  for  August  and  September,  while  the  war  scare  and  the  cotton 
panic  were  at  their  he^g^ht,  amounting  to  over  $3,000,000  or  within 
about  half  a  million  dollars  of  the  value  of  the  crop:  and  the  tobacco 
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fanner  gets  his  money  in  the  summer  time  when  there  is  no  cotton 
to  sell. 

South  Carolina  has  been  taking  the  lesson  to  heart  taught  to  her 
so  forcibly  by  the  early  period  of  the  war,  and  year  by  year  the  State 
has  been  freeing  herself  from  the  autocratic  rule  of  King  Cotton. 

The  New  McCormick  County 

In  1914  a  new  county,  McCormick,  was  added  to  South  Carolina; 
that  is,  the  proper  petitions  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  county 
were  filed.  It  was  composed  of  portions  of  Edgefield,  Abbeville  and 
Greenville  counties,  with  the  town  of  McCormick  as  the  county  seat, 
and  comprised  an  area  of  405^  square  miles.  At  the  election  to 
obtain  the  sentiment  of  the  voters  in  the  territory  of  the  proposed 
county  610  votes  were  cast  for  its  formation  and  97  votes  against  it. 
Although  there  was  some  contest  in  the  courts  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  election,  but  all  objections  were  finally  overruled  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  191 5  ratified  the  popular  decision. 

Railroad  Building 

In  the  year  19 14  there  was  considerable  development  of  trans- 
portation systems — not  only  the  railways,  but  the  highways  of  land 
travel  used  by  the  farmers,  the  autoists,  horsemen  and  pedestrians. 
During  the  year  the  Charleston,  Atlantic  &  Western,  linking  Charles- 
ton with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  was  completed,  as  was  the  line  from 
Bamberg  to  Walterboro.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State 
also  reported  the  official  opening,  during  the  year,  of  the  Spartanburg 
end  of  the  Greenville,  Spartanburg  and  Anderson  Electric  Railway, 
which  was  equipped  with  handsome  day  coaches  and  observation 
cars  and  furnished  Pullman  service  in  connection  with  the  steam 
roads.  The  Savannah  Western  Railroad  Company  was  also  com- 
missioned by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
steam  railroad  from  Estill,  Hampton  County,  on  the  Seaboard  Line, 
to  St.  Paul,  Clarendon  County,  90  miles,  which  it  is  to  connect  with 
the  Xorth-Western  Railroad  of  South  Carolina  (operated  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line). 

The  XEr.LECTED  Automobile  Tax 

The  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  industries,  sounded 
his  periodical  alarm,  in  1914,  as  to  the  backwardness  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  good  roads  movement,  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
been  sweeping  the  country,  as  a  whole.  The  portion  of  his  report 
pertinent  to  this  matter  is  as  follows:  "Another  year  has  passed  and 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  are  still  laboring  under  the  obsolete 
and  disorganized  political  system  of  county  control  in  dealing  with 
the  public  highways,  which  are  the  chief  lines  of  transportation  for 
the  products  of  the  farms.  The  costly  penalities  that  the  citizens  pay 
for  traveling  in  the  mud  and  over  gullies  in  improperly  constructed 
earth  roads,  with  a  piece  of  road  being  doctored  here  and  there  under 
varying  influences,  with  no  consideration  to  anything  beyond  county 
lines  are  still  being  paid. 

"And  South  Carolina  stands  today  almost  alone  among  the  states 
of  the  Union  in  not  deriving  any  governmental  revenue  from  an 
annual  tax  on  automobiles,  which  practically  every  automobile  owner 
is  perfectly  willing  to  pay.     There  is  still  no  adequate   State-wide 
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annual  registration  of  motor  cars,  with  certified  number  plates  in 
regular  number,  but  instead  a  miscellaneous  system  of  county  num- 
bers that  is  ridiculous. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  now  but  nine  States  that 
set  aside  no  State  fund  for  road  building,  and  there  are  only  seven 
States  which  have  no  State  highway  law. 

**The  States  of  the  Union  now  receive  for  governmental  purposes, 
chiefly  for  public  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  the  sum  of 
$7,810,895.77  annually  from  automobile  taxes.  South  Carolina  gets 
nothing.  The  $1  fee  that  is  paid  for  a  so-called  registration  in  a 
county — not  annually,  but  for  all  time — goes  into  the  personal  pocket 
of  the  clerk  of  court.  The  State  has  more  than  12,000  automobiles, 
and  only  17.3  per  cent  of  the  roads  can  even  be  classed,  by  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  as  improved.  The  receipts  of  other  States  from 
the  automobile  tax,  such  as  this  department  has  pleaded  for  each 
year  for  several  years,  will  perhaps  surprise  those  who  have  refrained 
so  far  from  levying  them." 

The  exhibit  is  then  made  showing  receipts  from  the  automobile 
tax  by  the  diflFerent  States,  ranging  from  $3,000  by  Utah  to  $1,275,- 
727.27  by  New  York.  After  New  York  come,  in  the  total  amount  of 
the  receipts  from  that  source,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Illinois.  The  States  which  derived  no  revenue  what- 
ever from  the  tax  were  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  Commissioner  continued:  "South  Carolina's  lack  of  activity 
in  this  regard,  in  this  age.  is  not  unlike  her  course  in  regard  to  tax 
on  commercial  feeds  and  illuminating  oils.  She  declined  to  tax  those 
things  for  many  years  and  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  revenue 
that  her  sister  states  were  getting,  making  a  present  of  those  sums 
to  the  manufacturers  who  had  already  figured  in  the  tax  on  the 
prices  at  which  the  goods  were  sold  to  the  consumer. 

"If  ever  there  was  anything  that  the  people  of  this  State  need 
and  are  crying  for.  it  is  a  system  of  public  highways.  The  situation 
as  to  the  automobile  tax,  now  generally  adopted  throughout 'the  coun- 
try, points  the  way  to  how  to  get  them,  without  one  dollar  of  appro- 
priation by  direct  taxation,  and  no  increase  of  tax  levy,  and  there's 
no  conceivable  reason  for  any  longer  delay  in  so  vitally  important  a 


matter." 


Charles  A.  Smith,  Governor  for  Five  Days 

In  January,  1915,  Coleman  L.  Blease,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  resigned  the  governorship,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Charles 
A.  Smith  succeeded  him,  holding  the  office  only  five  days,  or  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  Mr.  Smith,  whose  death  occurred  on  March 
1 6th  of  the  following  year,  had  been  a  leading  merchant  and  banker 
of  Florence  County  for  many  years. 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

MANNING  AND  COOPER  ADMINISTRATIONS 

(191 5-1920) 

The  last  two  governors  considered  in  this  work,  Richard  Irving 
Manning  and  Robert  Archer  Cooper,  have  been  excellent  represen- 
tatives of  the  finest  type  of  Carolina  manhood.  The  standard  of  her 
public  men  has  almost  invariably  been  high,  except  when  the  alien 
adventurer  and  the  ignorant,  misguided  negro  were  in  control.  What 
was  said  of  the  leaders  of  the  State  under  the  slavery  regime  happily 
applies  to  the  State's  representative  men  in  these  more  progressive 
times.  It  was  said  of  General  Christopher  Gadsden  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  **He  has  a  claim  to  our  fond  regard  not  so  much  for  what  he 
did  as  for  what  he  so  largely  helped  to  do.  If,  in  'the  history  of  our 
count rv,  the  South  and  South  Carolina  has  had  an  undue  share  of 
influence  in  guiding  the  political  bark,  it  was  the  result,  not  of  the 
brilliant  talents,  but  of  the  solid  character  of  her  representati\-es. 
They  were  felt  to  be  men  who  might  be  trusted:  who  had  no  selfish 
ends  to  carrj*;  who  had  but  one  rule  of  action  in  both  private;  and 
public  life,  and  that  was  devotion  to  truth  and  right."  *  Mr.  Manning, 
the  sixth  of  his  familv  to  be  chief  executive  of  his  native  state,  had 
a  legal  education,  but  apart  from  his  ser\'ice  in  the  legislature  and 
in  Democratic  party  counsels,  concentrated  his  abilities  on  agricultural 
and  business  matters  of  magnitude.  Mr.  Cooper  was  an  able  and 
active  lawyer  for  many  years,  and  had  served  acceptably  as  member 
of  the  legislature  and  circuit  solicitor  before  he  became  governor  in 
January,.  1919. 

Governor  Manxinc/s  Public  Experience 

Governor  Manning  had  enjoyed  especial  prominence  in  politics 
and  public  affairs,  having  served  six  years  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature  and  eight  years  in  the  upper  body,  from  1892  to  1906,  con- 
tinuously. He  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  to  every  Democratic  State 
Convention  since  1884  and  was  a  delegate-at-large  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  national  conventions  of  191 2,  191 6  and  1920. 

At  the  commencement  of  Governor  Manning's  first  administration 
in  January,  1915,  the  World  War  had  been  in  progress  four  months, 
and  at  its  conclusion,  two  years  thereafter,  the  United  States  was 
still  at  peace  with  the  warring  nations.  Its  progress,  however,  had 
caused  remarkable  changes  in  the  home  conditions. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Economic  Conditions 

A  review  of  that  period  and  a  short  look  into  the  future  was  im- 
dertaken  by  E.  J.  Watson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries  in  his  report  to  Governor  Manning  in  1916.  He  said 
in  part:    "The  twenty-eight  months  ending  with  December  31st,  1916, 

♦  "A  Memoir  of  Gen.  Christopher  Gadsden" :  F.  A,  Porchcr,  president  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society. 
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being  the  period  since  the  World  War  began,  have  carried  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  through  more  unexpected  and  remarkable  *  •  * 
economic  changes  than  they  have  experienced  heretofore  in  the  entire 
period  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  almost  unbelievable,  looking  back  to 
December,  191 4,  that  in  exactly  two  years  the  State  should  reach  the 
maximum  ever  attained  in  productive  industry,  in  manufacturing  as 
well  as  in  agriculture,  and  that  the  year  1916  should  see  the  value  of 
combined  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  crawl  up  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $361,085,788,  an  increase  for  the  year  in  the  first 
instance  of  $43,841,000  and  in  the  second  instance  of  $43,194483, 
a  combined  net  increase  of  $87,135343.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  produced  this  year  (1916)  $168,617,788,  and  the  products 
of  the  fields  have  brought  in  $192468,000. 

*In  the  period  of  twenty-eight  months  we  have  experienced  with 
cotton  alone  the  terrifying  sensation  of  'no  price*  and  the  more  de- 
lightful sensation  of  '20  cents  cotton.'  We  have  seen  our  chief  product 
go  down  to  zero  and  rise  to  the  highest  price  since  1872. 

''At  this  time  in  191 4  economic  pandemonium  was  reigning  and 
hysteria  was  rampant  among  the  people.  Our  bankers,  our  business  men 
and  our  people  faced  the  future,  resolved  to  win  back  economic  in- 
dependence. The  long-preached  doctrine  of  diversification  of  crops. 
heretofore  received  with  a  deaf  ear,  was  accepted;  the  doctrine  of 
living  at  home  was  also  taken  to  the  farms,  and  the  people  set 
alK)ut  to  plant  grain  and  do  other  things  they  ought  to  have  been 
doing  for  years.  The  story  of  the  recovery  that  came  by  the  end  of 
the  year  191 5  is  told  in  my  last  annual  report.  Into  the  year  1916  the 
people  plunged  with  a  hopeful  heart.  The  restoration  of  the  price 
of  cotton  to  II  cents  a  pound  in  191 5  made  some  forget  what  they 
had  learned  of  the  doctrines  referred  to  above,  but  in  the  main  the 
new  scheme  was  followed. 

**Bad  seasons  for  cotton  came  along  and  helped  wonderfully,  and 
when  the  harvest  time  came  the  inconceivable  phenomenon  of  20  cents 
cotton  in  the  face  of  closed  world  markets  had  happened.  Those 
who  24  months  before  were  proclaiming  vehement  demands  for  ware- 
houses and  for  the  Regional  Reserve  Banks  to  be  hastened  in  their 
organization  forgot  all  about  warehouses  and  such  things  and  the 
fleecy  staple  rolled  to  the  market  as  fast  as  it  could  be  ginned.    *    *    * 

"Midst  the  general  rejoicing  there  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  year 
but  one  cloud  in  the  sky.  Last  year  the  experts  had  announced  that 
it  would  probably  be  four  years  before  the  boll  weevil  would  do 
damage  in  South  Carolina.  But  the  boll  weevil  was  as  industrious 
during  the  year  as  anybody  else,  and  by  December  ist,  moving  in  solid 
phalax,  the  lx)ll  weevil  had  moved  his  forces  squarely  up  to  the 
Savannah  River,  with  his  northern  line  resting  against  Augusta.  In 
July  next  he  will  begin  his  migration  into  South  Carolma  and  if  he 
pushes  his  line  as  fast  in  191 7  as  he  did  in  1916.  he  will  have  covered 
most  of  the  State  before  frost  falls  again,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
191 8  cotton  season  begin  to  ravage  the  South  Carolina  crop.  This 
means  a  rapid  season  of  preparedness  this  year  to  meet  the  new  eco- 
nomic enemy,  and  the  people  will  taste  a  new  experience.  Only  this 
time  it  is  something  that  will  stay.  But  the  training  of  191 5  will  be 
invaluable  to  the  producers  and  there  doubtless  will  be  a  return,  in 
part,  this  year  to  the  diversified  lines  of  agriculture  that  had  to  be 
practiced  in  191 5.     *     *     * 

**The  one  very  important  new  weapon  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
industrial  grower  this  year  to  aid  him  in  the  fight  before  him.  to 
enable  him  to  get  out  of  short  term,  pressing  debt,  and  to  secure  live 
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stock  and  farm  machinery  for  the  new  crops  he  must  raise  has  been 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  National  Rural  Credits  system.  It  will 
shortly  be  in  full  operation  and  Coltunbia,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
the  location  of  the  Farm  Loan  Bank  for  this  District.  With  this 
system  in  full  operation  and  our  people  already  understanding  what 
must  be  done,  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  undue  excitcmeiit. 

''Though  the  State  will  have  one  more  year  in  which  to  grow 
cotton,  the  producers  should  not  be  misled  by  the  taste  of  20  cents 
cotton.  We  are  at  this  moment  facing  the  most  inscrutaUe  future 
that  business  men  have  ever  had  to  face,  and  there  should  be  a  resott 
to  conser\'ation.  Xo  living  man  would  dare  venture  a  prediction  on 
the  price  of  cotton  two  months  ahead.  The  man  who  stakes  all  on 
cotton  under  such  conditions  as  now  prevail  and  in  the  face  of  the 
boll  weevil  is  simply  gambling,  and  gambling  rarely  wins." 

Commissioner  Watson  then  proceeds  to  consider  and  describe  (l) 
Plans  whereby  the  farmer  could  market  "the  new  products  of  the 
soil  he  must  raise  under  boll-weevil  conditions;"  (2)  the  use  of  mari 
in  "restoring  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil;"  (3)  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  government  for  the  State's  "share 
of  the  annual  aid  extended  for  highways;'*  (4)  general  use  by  the 
farmers  of  the  Federal  "agricultural,  economic  sun-eys  designed  to 
ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  crops  and  of  live  stock." 

**So  much  for  the  general  results  of  the  year  1916  and  as  to  the 
preparedness  for  the  future  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1917." 

Remarkable  Values  of  Standard  Crops 

The  first  administration  of  Governor  Manning,  covered  by  these' 
two  years  was,  as  has  been  seen,  a  period  of  remarkable  economic 
movements  and  transformations,  accompanied  by  much  wise  legisla- 
tion. The  year  191 6  brought  to  the  farmers  more  money  than  any 
other  twelve  months  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  aggregate  value 
of  all  the  crops  was  8192,468,000,  an  increase  over  1915  of  $43,841,000. 
This  remarkable  money  value  was  not  due  to  a  uniform  increase  in 
production,  but  to  the  increased  values  of  the  products  themselves. 
The  cotton  crop  only  reached  952.080  bales,  against  1,134,000  in  1915. 
The  corn  crop  fell  off  more  than  3,000,000  bushels,  but  increased  con- 
siderably over  $5,000,000  in  value.  The  wheat  crop  lacked  about 
200.000  bushels  of  being  as  large  as  that  of  1915,  but  was  worth 
nearly  a  million  dollars  more.  The  oat  crop  was  nearly  a  million 
bushels  under  the  crop  of  191 5,  but  nearly  a  million  dollars  above  in 
value.  The  tobacco  crop  fell  off  nearly  17,000,000  pounds,  but  brought 
more  money  than  the  big  crop  of  191 5.  The  sweet  potato  crop  was 
1,200,000  bushels  short,  but  brought  nearly  $400,000  more  than  the 
191 5  crop.  The  rice  crop  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a  commercial 
asset. 

The  nine  leading  crops  of  South  Carolina  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  potatoes,  hay,  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice.  In  1916  the  value  of  these 
products  amounted  to  $161,918,448,  against  $130,985,372  in  1915. 
A  comparative  showing  of  the  quantities  raised  is  as  follows: 

1915  1916 

Corn    f bu.)     35,145,000  32,008,000 

Wheat    f bu.)    2,430,000  2.226.000 

Oats  ( bu. )    9.975.000  9,000,000 

Rye  fbu.)   30,000  49,000 

Potatoes  (bu.)   880.000  750,000 
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1915  1916 

Hay   (tons)    286/xx>  32SJOOO 

Cotton  (bales )   i J34XXX>  952jti8o 

Tobacco  (lbs.)   37.995.284  20,079.903 

Rice  (bu.)  gojxo  49JOO0 

Why  the  Farmers  Were  Not  Prosperous 

Despite  such  high  value  of  South  Carolina  products,  the  fanners 
of  the  State  were  not  as  a  class  prosperous.  Their  profits  were  (and 
are)  sadly  reduced  by  the  huge  sums  which  they  spent  for  food  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  all  of  which  might  have  I^^en  sa^-ed  to  the  borne 
markets.  As  noted  by  a  keen  obser\-er  of  the  times :  "The  result  of 
the  one-crop  idea  and  the  soil  depletion  process  that  we  have  been 
pursuing  has  been  to  cause  an  almost  utter  abandonment  of  the  rais- 
ing of  food  and  food  crops,  and  herein  is  found  the  reason  why  so 
many  thousands  of  farmers  in  South  Carolina  are  poor.  In  truth, 
our  people  are  living  today  almost  entirely  out  of  tin  cans  and  sacks 
with  pretty  labels  on  them,  which  come  from  all  other  portions  of  the 
United  States,  obtaining  foods  and  feeds  that  can  be  raised  on  the 
farm  in  South  Carolina  at  a  less  cost  of  production,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  than  in  the  section  from  which  they  were  shipped.  This  drain 
on  the  people  of  South  Carolina  for  feed  and  food  brought  from  the 
West  amounts  to  Si  10,000,000,  a  figure  that  is  simply  appalling. 
Almost  ever>'  dollar  of  it  could  be  kept  at  home.  Couple  this  cost 
of  living  with  an  expenditure  of  S3 1. 000.000  in  one  year,  or  e\-cn 
$15,000,000  for  one  element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  S190,- 
000.000  of  products  that  we  raise,  and  see  why,  when  $25.18  is  written 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  opposite  value  of  crops,  it  does  not 
mean  what  it  is  supposed  to  mean.'* 

Conser\'ative  estimates  of  what  the  people  of  South  Carolina  paid 
for  products  outside  the  State,  in  1916,  which  could  easily  have  been 
produced  at  home,  amounted  in  total  to  $98.767488.  The  largest 
expenditures  were:  Canned  goods.  813.898,600;  flour.  $10,802,756: 
bacon  (sides,  strips,  hams),  Sio.761,891 ;  com  meal  and  grits,  Sio,- 
165.700:  mules  and  horses.  Sio.000.000:  beef,  $9,100,000:  lard,  $8,302,- 
125;  butter.  $6,565,000:  corn.  86.136,000:  oats,  $3,162,000:  hay. 
82.362.000:  cheese,  S2.014.000,  with  such  other  items,  below  the 
81.000.000  mark,  as  eggs,  cabbage,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  seeds  and 
candies. 

South  Carolina's  Industries 

The  figures  which  exhibit  the  comparative  status  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  in  1916  and  1915  indicate  substantially  the  same 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  agricultural  industries,  while  the  capital 
invested  in  the  former  year  was  88.000,000  less  than  in  1915.  the  wages 
paid  were  83.000.000  more  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  was 
$43,000,000  in  exces.^.    The  totals  are  as  follows: 

VALUE  OF 
CAPITAL   INVESTED      ANNUAL   PRODL'CT      TOTAL   WA(^E5   PAID 

1915     8167.865,255  8125.423,305  $24,631,777 

1916    159.865.232  168,617.788  27.749,563 

The  comparison  of  the  textile  industries  is  especially  striking,  viz: 

VALUE  OF 
CAPITAL  INVESTED      ANNUAL  PRODUCT      TOTAL  WAGES  PAID 

1916  SS^T^^y 22,0^0  8109,462.693  817.452.342 

IQI5  87.123.899  75.673.197  15.780.647 
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The  census,  taken  in  August,  1916,  presented  numerous  intcrr 
esting  facts  regarding  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  manufactures.  It 
.seems  that  the  162  textile  plants  of  the  State  were  located  in  28 
counties.  In  point  of  numbers,  the  ranking  counties  were  Spartan- 
burg, 2']\  Greenville,  22;  Anderson,  17;  York,  15;  Cherokee,  8. 

In  the  matter  of  capital  Greenville  led  the  State,  with  $15^16,473; 
Spartanburg  second,  $13,254,004;  then  Anderson,  Union,  Aiken  and 
Newberry.  In  value  of  products.  Greenville,  $19,247,073;  Spartan- 
burg. $18,093,959;  Anderson,  $12,256,212.  Spartanburg  had  the  larg- 
est number  of  employes,  9,000;  Greenville.  7,903,  and  Anderson, 
5'334-  Greenville  paid  out  $2,768,871  in  wages  and  Spartanburg. 
82,708,036;  Anderson,  $1,824,163.  and  Richland,  $1,265x367. 

The  products  of  the  twenty  counties  manufacturing  fertilizers  were 
valued  at  $8,647,366,  Charleston  being  credited  with  nearly  half  the 
total  output  and  Richland  with  a  sixth.  Flour  and  grist  mills  were 
operated  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State,  on  a  total  capital  of 
$984,057,  with  an  output  of  $2,200,844.  Richland  led  in  this  line 
with  an  output  of  $366,492;  Greenville,  $333,900;  Charleston.  $302.- 
439;  Spartanburg,  $219,225.  Mining  operations  are  carried  on  only 
in  Aiken.  Charleston,  Cherokee,  Lancaster  and  Richland,  the  total 
annual  value  of  their  output  being  $521,197.  Charleston  led  with  an 
annual  product  of  $368,867.  The  lumber  and  timber  products  were 
valued  at  $12,641,292,  the  leaders  being  Georgetown,  Charleston  and 
Marion,  counties.  The  mineral  and  soda  water  business,  with  the 
enforcement  of  prohibition,  had  grown  to  large  proportions,  yielding 
62,003,071  in  annual  product.  Only  the  counties  of  Darlington, 
Oconee  and  Spartanburg  operated  creameries,  while  the  turpentine 
and  rosin  industry,  which  once  was  a  leader,  had  dwindled  to  an 
annual  product  of  $298,462,  confined  to  six  counties. 

It  was  noted  that  the  eighteen  oil  mills  in  the  State  had  not  run 
their  seed  crushing  departments  for  the  year  191 6.  The  loi  plants 
were  operated  upon  a  capital  of  $4,165,500,  which  was  an  increase  of 
$70,263  over  191 5.  These  plants  turned  out  products  worth  $15,162.- 
351.  an  increase  of  $754,963  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
but  less  than  the  value  of  the  product  in  1914  by  nearly  $200,000. 

Legislation  and  Puhlic  Matters 

As  a  general  indication  of  the  scope  of  legislation  fathered  by 
Governor  Manning  during  his  first  term,  the  following  is  based  on  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  well-posted  men  of  the  state:  His 
first  term  was  es|)ecially  notable  for  the  restoration  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  for  the  upholding  of  the  decrees  of  the  courts  and 
sustaining  the  verdict  of  the  juries:  for  the  banishing  of  race  track 
gambling  and  other  forms  of  vice :  for  the  broadening  of  popular 
education  for  town  and  county,  mill  and  farm,  and  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  compulsory  education ;  for  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  the 
adoption  of  a  child  labor  law ;  for  the  creation  of  a  Tajp  Commission 
and  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation;  the  equalization 
of  taxes;  the  reinstatement  and  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard 
of  South  Carolina;  reorganization  in  the  management  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  Establishment  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded. 

The  year  19 16  witnessed  much  beneficial  legislation  enacted  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  both  adult  and  child  labor.  The  first  part 
of  the  year  was  devoted  largely  to  putting  into  effect  the  new  law 
providing   for  an   average  laboring  week  of   sixty  hours   in  certain 
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industrial  lines,  and  exempting  such  as  mechanics,  engineers,  firemen, 
watchmen,  teamsters,  yard  employees  and  the  clerical  force  of  textile 
manufactories;  the  race  segregation  act  and  the  anti-docking  law. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1916  was  to  pass  the 
bill  raising  the  age  limit  of  the  child  labor  law  to  fourteen  years. 
It  went  into  effect  on  January  i,  1917,  and  about  3,500  children  were 
affected  by  the  new  law. 

Fight  Ac.ainst  Alcoholic  Tonics 

The  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  industries, 
during  the  Manning  administration  and  after,  made  a  bitter  fight 
against  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  were  flooding  the  State 
with  nostrums  and  tonics  to  replace  the  old-time  alcoholic  drinks 
denied  by  the  law.  In  cooperation  with  the  national,  county  and 
municipal  authorities,  it  worked  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Laws,  but,  as  admitted  by  the  State  department,  had  **uphill  work." 
*'These  alcoholic  mixtures."  it  reports,  "which  usually  consist  of 
about  seventeen  to  nineteen  per  cent,  alcohol  (more  than  four  times 
as  much  as  ordinary  lager  beer),  with  a  trace  of  gentian  (a  bitter 
drug  and  so-called  tonic)  and  cascara  (a  laxative),  are  labeled  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws  and  under  those  laws 
cannot  be  touched.  In  effect  they  are  nothing  but  palatable  alcoholic 
beverages,  the  seventeen  to  nineteen  per  cent,  of  alcohol  giving  all 
the  *kick'  desired,  and  giving  all  the  enthusiasm  to  make  the  user  write 
glowing  ^testimonials.'  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  five  per  cent,  ciders, 
etc..  and  make  their  sale  punishable  while  leaving  a  wide-open  door 
to  those  concoctions,  seems  childish,  for  these  mixtures  play  not  alone 
with  the  desires ;  but  with  the  ignorance  and,  worse  than  all,  with  the 
ailments  of  the  people.  They  spend  a  dollar  for  a  bottle  of  the  stuff 
worth  at  best  not  more  than  twenty-four  cents,  in  the  hope  of  'curing' 
disease,  and  become  topers,  accelerating  the  disease  nine  times  out 
of  ten  with  each  dose." 

Expanding  the  Public  Roads  System 

The  issuing  of  a  public  highway  map  by  the  State,  showing  its 
main  roads  and  connections,  with  a  color  scheme  which  was  prac- 
tically duplicated  on  the  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  along  the 
highways,  indicated  that  South  Carolina  was  getting  an  unsatisfactory 
system  of  public  roads.  Most  of  the  highways  had  been  partially 
completed  when  the  great  floods  tore  many  of  the  roads  to  pieces. 
Their  rehabilitation  was  a  drain  upon  the  time  and  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industries.  In  the  fall 
it  organized  the  campaign  for  rebuilding  the  old  State  Road  from 
Columbia  to  Charleston  and  the  work  was  well  under  way  before 
the  close  of  19 16.  The  year  also  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  new 
Appalachian  highway  from  the  mountains  to  Columbia. 

Congress  passed  the  Federal  Aid  Road  act  during  1916,  and  it 
was  approved  by  the  president.  Under  its  provisions  $20,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  hiehways.  to  be  divided  among  the  States,  and 
South  Carolina  was  entitled  to  $71,807.64,  in  191 7,  with  increasing 
annual  amounts — provided  it  create  a  department  to  employ  competent 
highway  engineers  and  take  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  the  fund. 

In  IQ16  perhaps  the  most  successful  State  Fair  of  many  years  was 
held.  The  year  was  also  notable  for  more  county,  district  and  com- 
munity fairs  than  ever  before,  and  all  of  them  were  of  educational 
and  social  value. 
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A  Fo»ETASTE  OF  WaB 

In  the  summer  of  19 16.  abom  six  mnorhs  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  against  Germanv.  the  South  Caxoliiia  soldiers  had  a 
foretaste  of  war.  Two  regiments  and  a  troop  of  carahy  of  the  State 
National  Guard  were  sent  to  EI  Paso,  Texas,  and  for  several  months 
were  engaged  along  the  Mexican  border  to  keep  the  bandits  within 
the  Ijotmds  of  their  own  country.  This  experience  was  but  a  mild 
foretaste  of  the  far  greater  venture  of  1917. 

The  World-War  Go^-erxor 

The  participation  of  South  Carolina  in  the  World  War  during 
the  second  term  of  Governor  Manning  is  described  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  which  follows.  It  is  a  proud  chapter  of  military  and  civic 
duty  well  performed  and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  governor,  is  not 
without  its  pathetic  bearing.  The  Mannin|^  family  proved  its  mettle, 
for  not  only  was  h<  head  an  able  and  pat  nor  ic  war  governor,  but  six 
of  his  sons  served  in  the  American  Expeditionary*  forces.  Two  of 
them  reached  the  rank  of  major,  one  of  whont,  William  Sinkler 
Manning,  a  gallant  gentleman  and  accomplished  journalist,  was  killed 
in  action  in  the  Meu^e-.\rgonne  battle,  on  November  5.  1918. 

Dkath  of  United  States  Senator  Tillman 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  3,  191 8.  occurred  the  death  of  Ben- 
jamin Ryan  Tillman,  who  was  then  ser\-ing  his  founh  term  as  United 
States  Senator.  His  career  as  leader  of  the  **Reform''  movement 
and  governor,  already  described  in  this  work,  had  directed  the  eyes  of 
the  country  upon  hfm  when  he  entered  the  Senate,  and  had  made 
him  a  national  character,  and  when  he  entered  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1895  he  continued  to  measure  up  to  the  stature  of  the  leaders 
in  that  body.  His  picturesque  vigor  of  language,  sarcasm  and  rude 
eloquence  often  sadly  disturbed  the  dignity  of  that  body,  but  while 
retaining  his  virility  of  speech  he  broadened  into  the  proportions  of 
a  statesman  in  his  dealings  with  many  of  the  measures  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  discuss  with  his  fellow  senators.  One  of  the  sharpest 
personal  contentions  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  the  senatorship 
was  that  with  President  Roosevelt  over  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Crum 
as  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston. 

He  was  bitterly  denounced  at  times,  Henr>-  Watterson  saying,  in 
1896:  "In  Governor  Altgeld  behold  Robespierre;  in  Tillman,  Danton — " 
but  he  won  the  respect  of  some  of  his  most  pronounced  p>olitical  op- 
ponents. The  Springfield  Republican  said  of  him,  in  October,  1900: 
"Such  a  career  fas  Tillman's")  would  be  impossible  to  a  weak  man. 
A  PefFer  can  occasionally  reach  the  Senate  on  a  wave  of  radicalism, 
but  only  a  man  of  much  natural  power  can  enter  the  Senate  facing 
the  party,  sectional  and  class  prejudices  which  Tillman  faced,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term  win  Senator  Hoar's  tribute,  as  well  as  an 
admission  from  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  that  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  chamber  the  South  Carolinian  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
•a  good  lawyer,  a  student,  a  man  of  irreproachable  private  life,  hon- 
est as  the  daylight,  of  ready  wit  and  real  ability,  and  with  marked 
capacity  for  the  routine  work  of  legislation.'  " 

Senator  Hoar  had  declared,  in  a  Review  article,  that  Senator  Till- 
man was  "an  honest,  manlv  and  able  statesman." 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  Senator  Tillman  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  and  Secretary  Daniels  named  one  of  the  United  States  de- 
stroyers in  his  honor.  Senator  Tillman's  home,  during  nearly  his 
entire  life,  had  been  in  Edgefield  County,  on  the  old  Tillman  estate,  but 
at  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  governor,  in  1895,  he  purchased  the 
farm  at  Trenton,  alsJo  that  county,  which  was  thereafter  the  family 
residence,  and  to  which  he  was  brought  for  burial. 

Governor  Manning's  Own  Review 

Christie  Benet,  of  the  Columbia  bar  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  served  from  July  8,  to  December  5,  1918.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  P.  Pollock,  of  the  Chesterfield  bar,  who  served  from  De- 
cember 5,  1918  to  March  4,  1919,  when  the  incumbent,  Nathaniel  B. 
Dial,  began  his  senatorial  term. 

On  January  15,  1919,  Governor  Manning  delivered  his  address 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the  four  years 
of  his  official  service,  including  the  record  of  the  State  in  the  great 
war.  As  stated,  the  latter  feature  is  brought  out  in  all  its  salient 
details  in  a  separate  chapter. 

**When  I  assumed  the  office  of  governor  four  years  ago,'*  said 
Governor  Manning,  "you  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  party  rules  and 
the  laws  governing  primary  elections  were  loose  and  were  conspicuous 
by  lack  of  safeguards  which  would  guarantee  to  every  man  qualified 
to  vote  the  right  to  vote  once,  but  only  once,  in  an  election.  Now 
the  party  rules  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  laws  governing  pri- 
mary elections  have  been  tightened.  As  far  back  as  1894  I  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  a  bill  to  provide  the  Australian  ballot  system.  The 
Australian  ballot  system  has  now  been  enacted  into  law,  and  has  been 
found  a  safeguard  and  guaranty  for  the  free  and  untrammeled  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will. 

**Four  years  ago  the  law  was  a  by-word  and  reproach.  The  ver- 
dicts of  juries  and  the  sentences  of  the  courts  had  been  ruthlessly  set 
aside;  barrooms  were  in  operation  in  violation  of  the  law;  gambling 
was  openly  practiced,  and  the  racetrack  crowd  had  free  swing  to  oper- 
ate as  they  pleased.  Other  lawless  and  immoral  acts  were  committed 
without  concealment,  and  without  punishment.  Those  conditions  had 
so  much  encouragement  that  they  were  regarded  as  almost  irremedi- 
able. Criminals  claimed  a  vested  interest  in  crime,  and  regarded 
themselves  as  secure  from  punishment.  Violations  of  law  were  com- 
mitted with  the  certain  knowledge  that  pardons  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. During  the  four-year  period  precedmg  the  beginning  of  my  first 
administration  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  pardons  and 
paroles  were  granted,  an  average  of  more  than  one  convicted  criminal 
a  day  released  upon  society. 

**In  my  campaign  I  had  promised  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to 
correct  these  evils.  I  put  my  hand  on  the  situation,  relentlessly  and 
without  discrimination.  Today  the  situation  is  changed ;  good  citizens 
respect  and  criminals  fear  the  law,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  one 
community  that  can  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  lawlessness.  Grand 
juries,  from  the  force  of  public  opinion,  now  bring  in  true  bills,  and 
petty  juries  bring  in  verdicts  of  guilty  where  guilt  exists.  Certain 
focal  authorities  which  formerly  flagrantly  violated  the  law  now  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  support  the  law.  Public  sentiment  is  healthy,  and 
this  public  spirit  has  strengthened  our  courts  and  the  heads  of  officers 
of  the  law. 


; 
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Legislation  Affecting  Education 

^Throughout  the  State  I  advocated  local  option  compulsory-  school 
attendance.  The  opposition  to  compulsory  attendance  was  vigorous. 
I  believed  then  that  such  a  law  would  be  the  opening  wedge  for  a 
State-wide  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  public  sentiment  would 
demand  increasing  school  facilities  until  such  a  law  would  become  a 
necessity.  The  legislature  enacted  the  local  option  compulson'  at- 
tendance law,  and  it  has  been  put  into  operation  in  230,  or  one-third 
of  the  school  districts  of  the  State.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
is  ])racticable  and  workable.  It  has  therefore  achieved  its  purpose, 
and  has  blazed  the  way  for  an  expansion  of  that  principle,  so  that 
today  there  is  an  insistent  and  strong  demand  for  a  State-wide  com- 
jmlsory  law. 

;\  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  legislation  affecting  education. 
Placing  the  insurance  of  school  houses  under  the  sinking  fund  com- 
mission has  meant  a  great  saving.  Provision  for  a  supervisor  of 
mill  schools  has  proven  of  distinct  benefit.  There  has  been  a  large 
growth  in  the  number  of  school  districts  which  have  levied  local 
taxes,  and  today  eight-ninths,  or  1.659  school  districts,  have  voted 
local  taxes  for  school  purposes.  Night  schools  were  inaugurated  in 
191 3.  The  act  of  the  general  assembly  providing  for  longer  tenns 
required  a  term  of  seven  months,  where  the  local  levy  was  as  much 
as  eight  mills  and  25  pupils  attend  a  school.  This  was  marked  prog- 
ress. Notwithstanding  war  conditions  and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  en- 
rollment and  average  attendance  have  been  maintained.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  espe- 
cially the  women  teachers,  and  the  State  appropriation  for  education 
during  1918  is  more  than  double  the  appropriation  for  1914. 

Highway  Commi.ssion  Created 

'The  Highway  Commission  was  created  in  1917.  with  the  idea  of 
giving  to  the  State  a  comprehensive  and. scientific  system  of  roads.  The 
Commission  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  what  was  desired,  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacies  of  the  law  under  which  it  operates,  but  a 
valuable  start  has  been  made  which  promises  well  for  the  future. 

Age  Limit  for  Child  Labor 

**In  1915  the  age  limit  for  child  labor  in  South  Carolina  was,  upon 
my  recommendation,  raised  to  fourteen  years;  and  again  in  1916  the 
Legislature,  acting  upon  my  recommendation,  very  wisely  raised  the 
limit  to  sixteen  years.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  since  it 
affects  the  whole  fabric  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 

Torrens  System  of  Land  Registr.\tiox 

"The  Torrens  system  of  land  registration  was  enacted  into  law  by 
the  Legislature  during  my  first  admini.stration,  but  in  my  judgment, 
a  prerequisite  to  the  practical  application  of  this  law  would  be  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  land  tracts  in  each  county. 

"In  1916  the  debt  of  the  State  was  refunded  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent  instead  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  as  in  the  former  issue. 
The  saving  in  interest  resulting  from  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  and 
retiring  a  part  of  the  principle  of  the  State  debt,  will  be  $35,754.75 
annually.    The  refunded  bonds  have  not  the  tax  deduction  feature  as 
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did  the  old  Brown  bonds,  and  this  has  added  to  the  taxable  property 
of  the  State  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  which  before  escaped  taxa- 
tion, and  which  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  State  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars  annually,  making  a  total  saving  each  year  of  over 
$66,oco.oo. 

"The  credit  of  the  State  stands  high,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  money  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  Government  has 
been  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  other  States  have 
obtained.  In  one  year  money  for  this  purpose  was  borrowed  at  two 
per  cent." 

Governor  Manning  suggested  a  number  of  radical  improvements  in 
the  management  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  although  he 
praised  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  superintendent.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
created  in  191 5,  and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Training  School  for 
the  Feeble  Minded,  which  had  secured  a  site  of  about  1,200  acres  near 
Qinton.  The  institution  named  was  to  care  for  the  mentally  defective 
of  both  sexes  and  both  races.  He  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Industrial  School  for  negro  girls. 

The  State  Tax  System  and  Assessments 

The  governor  called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  State  Tax 
System — a  matter  which  had  been  a  subject  of  study  with  him  for 
years,  and  in  this  connection  presented  so  much  matter  packed  with  use- 
ful information  that  it  is  given  substantially  in  full.  Inequalites  in 
assessments  in  all  classes  of  property  before  the  organization  of  the  tax 
commission  were  glaring.  In  191 5  the  Legislature  created  a  tax  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  assessments  and  to  discover  prop- 
erty subject  to  taxation  which  had  heretofore  escaped  it.  This  was 
an  enormous  and  most  important  work.  Such  a  work  could  not  be 
popular  because  the  pocket  nerve  is  sensitive,  and  such  a  reform  affected 
many  persons  whose  property  was  not  bringing  its  just  proportion  of 
taxation  and  much  of  it  had  escaped  taxation  altogether.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  tax  commission  to  assess  and  equalize  all  taxable  prop- 
erty throughout  the  State  at  once.  Real  estate  could  not  be  assessed 
until  1918,  as  the  statutes  provide  for  the  assessment  of  real  estate  once 
every  four  years. 

The  commission  selected  banks  as  the  first  class  of  property,  as  the 
facts  regarding  them  were  easily  obtainable.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
equalize  all  classes  of  property  at  one  time,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to 
disturb  the  relative  assessments  of  banks  and  other  property,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  the  commission  ascertained  what  the  average  assess- 
ment of  banks  was  at  the  time  it  began  its  work.  This  average  was 
found  to  be  42  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  shares,  and  the  com- 
mission applied  that  percentage  to  bank  shares  throughout  the  State. 
Before  this  was  done  the  assessed  value  of  bank  stocks  in  the  same 
county  ran  from  less  than  20  per  cent  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their 
'  value.  The  average  assessment  of  bank  shares  in  one  county  was  as 
low  as  29  per  cent,  while  in  another  county  the  average  was  as  high  as 
90  per  cent  of  the  actual  value.  It  was  found  that  one  bank  was 
assessed  as  low  as  9  per  cent  of  its  value.  Now  bank  stocks  are  uni- 
formly assessed  throughout  the  State  at  42  per  cent. 

The  Tax  Commission  then  took  up  the  equalization  of  the  assess- 
ment of  livestock.  The  assessment  of  mules  varied  from  twenty-eight 
dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  horses  varied 
from  an  average  of  twenty-seven  dollars  in  one  county  to  ninety-two 
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dollars  in  another  county ;  cattle  ftom  an  average  of  seven  dollars  in  one 
county  to  an  average  of  fourteen  dollars  in  another.  The  effort  of  the 
commission  has  been  to  put  such  livestock  on  a  forty-two  per  cent  basis, 
taking  each  county  as  a  whole — but  equalizing  the  value  of  such  stock 
among  individuals  has  not  been  effected  b^use  many  of  the  local 
assessing  authorities  have  not  carried  forward  that  work. 

The  Tax  Commission  next  took  up  the  assessment  of  cotton  mills, 
which  varied  from  twenty  per  cent  of  their  value  to  seventy  per  cent. 
All  cotton  mills  have  not  been  placed  by  the  commission  on  a  forty-two 
per  cent  basis  of  the  actual  value.  The  result  has  been  that  some  mills 
have  been  increased  from  twenty  per  cent  to  forty-two  per  cent,  while 
other  mills  have  been  reduced  from  seventy  per  cent  to  forty-two  per 
cent.    The  net  result  has  shown  an  increase  in  that  taxable  value. 

Similar  discrepancies  existed  in  fertilizer  plants  and  oil  mills.  Those 
have  all  been  placed  on  a  forty-two  per  cent  basis. 

In  the  case  of  power  plants  it  was  found  that  the  average  assessment 
of  such  property  was  about  twenty  per  cent  of  their  value.  The  com- 
mission by  increasing  the  same  to  forty-two  per  cent  added  more  than 
six  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  their  assessed  value.  In 
one  case  a  power  plant  was  assessed  at  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
value  thereof.  The  Commission  increased  the  same  to  forty-two  per 
cent.    Street  railways  are  included  under  the  head  of  power  plants. 

In  1918  the  commission  took  up  the  assessments  of  farm  lands, 
which  as  has  been  stated,  could  only  .be  re-assessed  once  in  four  years, 
the  four  year  period  having  been  reached  in  1918,  that  is,  the  first  time 
that  real  estate  could  be  assessed  since  the  creation  of  the  commission. 
This  was  the  most  difficult  task  it  had  yet  undertaken.  The  commission 
ascertained  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  in  each  county  from  all 
available  sources  of  information.  The  United  States  census  figures  for 
1910  were  examined.  The  price  paid  for  land  through  judicial  sales 
and  private  sales  was  also  scrutinized.  After  thus  ascertaining  the 
average  value  of  lands  by  counties,  forty-two  per  cent  thereof  being 
the  basis  of  assessment  for  all  other  property  which  the  commission  had 
equalized,  the  same  percentage  was  applied  to  the  value  of  farm  lands. 
The  result  was  that  in  some  counties  no  increases  in  the  average  assessed 
value  of  farm  lands  was  made,  while  the  general  increase  ranged  from 
ten  per  cent  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  former  average 
assessment. 

For  illustrations,  $7,070,720,  the  assessment  for  Union  County 
in  1917.  at  gyi  mills,  would  be  $557,171.84.  $7,807420,  the  assessment 
for  1918,  at  Syi  mills,  would  be  $64,411.21,  which  means  that  Union 
County,  under  the  re-assessment  by  the  Tax  Commission,  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  State  Government  $2,760.62  less  than  it 
would  have  had  there  been  no  re-assessment. 

"Equalization  of  farm  lands  as  between  individual  owners  has  been 
left  to  the  local  county  authorities.  In  some  of  these  counties  this 
work  has  been  reasonably  well  carried  out,  but  in  others  it  would  seem 
that  no  effort  has  been  made  toward  equalizing  farm  lands  as  among 
individual  owners,  and  that  the  law  requiring  such  equalization  has 
been  wholly  disregarded  in  some  instances,  and  largely  so  in  others. 
The  remedy  for  such  failure  to  carry  out  the  law  rests  with  you.  In 
many  cases  individual  tax  payers  have  appealed  to  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion, complaining  of  excess  assessments  made  against  their  property 
by  local  boards.  In  the  majority  of  the  appeals  the  commission  has 
granted  a  reduction,  but  in  other  instances  the  action  of  the  local  boards 
has  been  sustained." 
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Assessments  in  1914  and  1918 

Appended  hereto  is  a  comparative  statement  of  assessments  in 
1914  and  1918,  showing  the  result  of  the  work  of  equaHzation  by  the 
Tax  Commission.  This  shows  a  net  increase  in  1918  over  1914  of 
$26,740479.  The  equalization  and  re-assessment  of  farm  lands 
shows  an  increase  of  $47,087,415.00  in  1918  over  the  assessed  value  in 
1914.  The  statement  showing  the  assessments  for  these  years  is  as 
follows : 

1914  1918  Increase 

Banks    $13,044,635  $14,155,171  $1,110,536 

Textile  plants 30,564,424  36,504,000  5.939.575 

Cotton  oil  plants 1,680,390  2,012,410  332,020 

Fertilizer  plants  1,325.042  3.660,257  2.335,215 

Express,    Palace    car,    telephone 

and  telegraph  companies 2,820.661  3,241,526  420.865 

Street  railways,  water,  light  and 

power  companies 4,443,434  10.982,047  6.538,613 

Railroads    42.837,042  10,958,172  9,121,130 

Trust  companies 446,284  446,284 

Insurance  companies 496,240  496,240 

Totals $96,715,628  $123,456,107  $26,740,479 

The  above  increase  on  corporations  named  includes  increased  as- 
sessment on  real  estate  owned  by  them.  This  increase  on  real  estate 
is  also  included  in  the  total  increase  on  real  estate  throughout  the 
State. 

Comparative  statement  showing  assessment  of  farm  lands,  with 
building  and  real  estate  in  cities  and  towns : 

Increase  1918 
assessment 
over   1914 
1914  1918        assessment 

Farm  lands $74,959,152    $1 10,919,002    $47,087,415 

Buildings i7.999.525        23,507,568 

Real  estate  in  cities,  towns. .     67,694,579        73,314,101 

Totals    $160,653,256    $207,740,671 

^^  » 

The  above  increase  on  real  estate  includes  the  increase  on  lands 

owned  by  all  corporations  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  increase 

on  farm  lands.    The  lands  owned  by  corporations  are  entered  on  the 

auditor's  books  as  farm  lands,  and  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining 

what  the  exact  increase  on  farm  lands  has  been. 

As  a  result  of  the  re-assessment  of  farm  lands  in  1918.  and  equali- 
zation in  assessments  of  other  classes  of  property,  giving  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  the  comptroller  general 
has  been  able  to  reduce  the  State  levy  from  gj4  mills  to  8;4  mills, 
and  it  is  shown  further  that  even  with  the  reduction  in  the  State  levy 
to  8^  mills  a  larger  amount  of  money  has  been  raised  than  would 
have  been  raised  with  the  gj/^  mills  without  the  equalization.  In 
other  words,  gYz  mill  levy  on  $320,000,000,  the  taxable  property  for 
1917.  would  raise  $3,040,000.00.  Eight  and  one-fourth  mills,  the 
reduced  levy  on  $376,176,581.00,  will  raise  $3,103,452. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  Tax  Commission  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  the  equalization  of  assessments,  and  at  the 
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same  time  has  placed  on  the  tax  books  much  property  which  formerly 
escaped  taxation  altogether.  Further  means  are  needed  to  require 
the  local  authorities  to  perform  their  duties  tmder  the  statutes.  This 
work  is  never  ending.  It  requires  constant  scrutiny  and  vigilance 
in  order  to  maintain  equalization  of  assessments,  and  to  see  that  no 
property  is  lost  sight  of,  and  does  not  escape  taxation. 

Total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  South  Carolina: 

1910    $279755»349.oo 

1914    307,178,882.00 

1918    376,178,581.00 

The  National  Guard 

**Before  I  assumed  the  office  of  go'^emor,"  continues  the  message, 
**an  order  had  been  issued  disbanding  the  National  Guard.  Among 
the  first  of  my  official  acts  was  the  issuance  of  an  order  declaring  the 
previous  order  null  and  void,  and  re-establishing  the  National  Guard 
of  South  Carolina.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  character  of  the  organization  of  the  United  States  army,  the  faa 
remains  that  the  National  Guard  of  South  Carolina  played  a  part  in 
the  great  war  in  Europe  which  has  established  for  all  time  a  record 
for  that  organization.  In  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Forty-second  divi- 
sions South  Carolinians  played  a  conspicuous  part  by  their  courage, 
daring  and  effectiveness  as  fighters,  and  when  the  history  of  this  war 
is  written  these  two  divisions  will  be  placed  in  history  among  the 
immortals. 

**Under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  and  by  authority  of  the  War  de- 
partment, sixteen  companies  of  State  reserve  militia  have  been  or- 
ganized in  South  Carolina  since  the  National  Guard  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  National  Army,  the  Federal  Government  furnishing  arms  and 
ammunition  and  certain  equipment,  and  the  State  supplying  such  addi- 
tional equipment  as  is  necessary. 

"The  War  department  has  not  promulgated  its  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  federal  army.  In  my  judgment  this  army  should 
be  unified  into  one  United  States  army,  and  all  distinctions  between 
the  regular  army.  National  Guard  and  National  Army  should  be 
abolished.  But.  from  my  experience  as  governor,  I  know^  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  State  troops  to  maintain  order,  suppress  riots,  in- 
vasion or  insurrection  should  these  occur  within  the  State.     *     *     * 

Thk  Ctrsk  of  Illiteracy 

** South  Carolina  remains  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  point 
of  illiteracy — the  forty-seventh  State  in  the  Union.  The  one  State 
which  by  its  position  saves  South  Carolina  from  being  at  the  very 
bottom — Louisiana — is  already  taking  serious  and  far-reaching  steps 
to  climb  to  a  higher  plane.  This  blot  must  be  removed  from  the  fair 
name  of  our  State,  and  South  Carolina  must  not  longer  occupy  this 
degraded  j)osition.  She  must  in  education  and  efficiency  be  fully 
abreast  of  her  sister  States.  We  have  demonstrated  to  ourselves  what 
we  can  do  if  we  but  possess  the  courage  to  go  forward.  The  amount 
given  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina  for  humanitarian  and  relief 
purposes  during  the  war  is  almost  four  times  the  amount  appropriated 
for  educational  purposes  by  the  State  during  the  past  four  years. 

** Automobiles  and  heavy  trucks  have  multiplied.  This  heavy  traffic 
has  cut  up  our  roads  and  now  they  are  a  disgrace.  A  makeshift  sys- 
tem of  road  work  will  not  longer  suffice.     South  Carolina  must  adopt 
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a  modern,  practical  and  effective  system  of  highways.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  State  can  not  progress  without  good  roads. 

'*The  time  has  come  to  stop  and  take  an  accounting.  Can  we,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  who  have  raised  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  war,  do  the  things  which  lie  before  us  in  the  broad 
path  of  duty?  There  are  to  my  mind  but  two  essentials — the  vision 
and  the  willingness  to  go  forward.  Such  a  program  as  our  vision  of 
a  better  State  outlines  will  require  as  a  primary  and  fundamental 
means  the  expenditure  of  more  money  than  the  State  has  heretofore 
appropriated  for  education,  highways,  public  health,  humanitarian 
causes  and  other  purposes,  and  larger  and  adequate  appropriations 
mean  an  increased  taxation. 

'*South  Carolina's  per  capita  tax  is  $2.05,  the  lowest  of  any  State 
in  the  Union  save  one,  and  this  is  just  one  cent  lower.  Our  assess- 
ments are  low.  We  can  well  afford  to  increase  our  taxes  in  order 
to  advance  and  go  forward  with  the  march  of  an  enlightened  world 
and  a  civilization  which  has  been  made  secure  by  the  sacrifices  of 
millions  of  heroic  and  unselfish  men  who  were  not  afraid  even  to  die 
for  their  ideals.  If  there  be  those  who  would  oppose  these  forward 
measures  which  our  awakened  public  conscience  dictates  because  of 
higher  taxation,  they  are.  I  hope,  that  small  minority  who  have  failed, 
perhaps,  to  catch  the  vision  and  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  war.  They 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  new  Americanism,  which  is 
closely  allied  with  Christianity. 

"May  God  give  us  the  wisdom  and  courage  for  these  tasks." 

• 

Industrial  Finances 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of   Commissioner  B.   Harris,  of  the 
'Department  of  Agriculture.  Commerce  and  Industries   for  the  year 
1919  makes  a  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State 
industries  in  1910  and  1919.  as  follows: 

1910  1919 

Capital    Invested    $155,889,333  $201,237,320 

Value  of  Product   114,306,076  355,181,322 

Wages    18,796,102  58.519.003 

Number  Employed 67490  81,807 

In  ten  years  the  value  of  the  product  has  trebled,  aud  the  amount 
paid  out  in  wages  has  also  trebled,  an  increase  of  $40,000,000.  while 
the  number  of  employees  has  increased  by  14,000.  This  shows  in  part 
that  the  labor  saving  machinery  has  increased  the  output  more  than 
it  has  the  number  of  laborers. 

The  commissioner  continues  in  the  following  interesting  strain 
regarding  the  textile  industries  of  the  State,  especially  as  regards  the 
improvement  in  the  intelligence  and  social  condition  of  the  mill 
workers : 

St.atus  of  tiik  Mill  Workers 

'*A  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  taking  away  from  Great  Britain  supremacy  in  textiles. 
Manchester  and  Bath  will  no  longer  be  greater  industrial  centers  than 
Fall  River  and  Lowell.  And  it  is  of  great  interest  that  South  Carolina 
is  the  second  textile  State  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts  alone  having 
more  spindles.  South  Carolina  as  shown  by  our  report  has  4,914,524. 
There  are  175  mills  in  the  State,  the  value  of  the  annual  product  is 
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$217,210,077;  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  industry,  and  the  presence  of  the  mill  centers  con- 
tributes to  the  general  development  of  surrounding  agricultural  terrain. 

**The  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina  have  had  a  most  successful 
}'ear,  and  the  managers  have  been  exhibiting  a  commendable  spirit  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  sharing  their  profits,  both  in  the  increase 
in  wages  and  bonuses,  and  especally  in  the  attention  being  given  to  the 
improvement  of  domestic  condition  in  mill  communities. 

''Remembering  something  of  mill  settlements  in  this  State  in  the 
early  '80s,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  conditions  today  are  as  far  removed 
as  the  North  pole  is  from  the  South.  With  some  reluctance,  but  in 
order  to  give  point  to  what  I  am  saying,  I  recall  that  not  only  were  the 
housing  methods  of  those  days  most  primitive,  but  the  dass  of  people 
that  was  attracted  by  such  an  environment  was  shiftless,  lawless,  and 
almost  without  morals.  The  family  that  entered  a  factory  village  in 
those  days  did  indeed  "bum  its  bridges  behind."  Whether  the  imputa- 
tion was  unjust.  I  will  not  attempt  to  say,  but  the  occupants  of  a  mill 
village  were  all  regarded  as  persons  of  a  lower  moral  plane  than  ai^ 
other  white  citizens.  But — what  a  vast  change  has  come,  and  most 
reverently  do  I  thank  God  for  it. 

"The  best  school  buildings  in  South  Carolina  are  in  the  mill  com- 
munities. There  are  no  better  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  or  Community 
Houses.  Some  of  the  prettiest  churches  and  most  enthusiastic  Sunday 
schools  are  found  in  the  mill  towns.  It  is  wonderful.  The  people  of 
South  Carolina  may  well  be  proud  of  their  mill  workers. 

"The  Piedmont  Manufacturing  Company  is  this  year  putting  $100.- 
000  into  a  school  house  and  next  year  will  build  a  handsome  high 
school.  The  Pelzer  Manufacturing  Company  this  year  completed  its 
beautiful  high  school.  At  Ware  Shoals  there  is  an  industrial  com- 
munity which  will  compare  favorably,  with  any  other  in  the  whole 
United  States.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
spent  here  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  effort  to  make  the  people  better 
and  happier.  Not  all  of  the  mill  communities  have  yet  reached  that 
degree  of  advanced  interest,  but  the  Republic  Mills  at  Great  Falls  per- 
mits its  employees  to  have  free  electric  current  for  fans  and  cooking 
and  washing  apparatus.  At  Ware  Shoals  is  a  modern  laundry  and  an 
ice  factory,  both  of  which  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The  dairy  at  the 
Ware  Shoals  mill,  and  for  the  use  of  the  employees,  is  reported  to 
me  to  be  the  best  in  the  State,  on  anv  farm. 

**The  Commissioner  wishes  to  commend  to  the  Legislature  the  re- 
port of  W.  Aug.  Shealy,  state  supervisor  of  mill  schools.  This  will 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, and  but  for  the  duplication  would  be  given  ab  extenso  here.  I 
consider  that  Mr.  Shealy  is  doing  excellent  and  sympathetic  work. 

"I  am  informed  that  in  the  town  of  Greer,  the  teachers  in  the  re^i- 
lar  public  schools  were  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  $60.00  per  month.  The 
X'ictor  Mill  and  the  Greer  Manufacturing  Company,  both  within  sight 
of  the  town  itself,  were  paying  at  a  rate  of  $100.00  per  month.  The 
town  schools  were  compelled  to  keep  up  with  the  mill  school. 

"The  new  inspector  of  mill  schools,  W.  Aug.  Shealy,  was  for  six 
years  superintendent  of  the  Olympia  Schools  in  Columbia.  Here 
were  taught  several  hundred  pupils  and  there  is  a  fine  modern  building 
with  extensive  playgrounds.  Mr.  Shealy  in  1919  visited  100  mill 
schools  in  South  Carolina.'' 

As  regards  the  patriotism  and  physical  condition  of  the  mill  men. 
it  was  said:  "It  might  surprise  detractors  of  the  South,  especially 
those  who  frequently  refer  with  great  asperity  to  the  domestic  condi- 
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tions  in  our  mill  towns,  to  tell  them  that  some  of  the  best  fighting  men 
of  America  went  from  the  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina.  They 
were  boys. who  had  growh  up  in  the  mill  work.  Far  from  being  under- 
nourished, undersized,  or  *under'  anything  ielse,  they  were  excellent 
soldiers  and  served  faithfully  and  courageously  on  the  Mexican 
border  and  in  France.  Among  the  mill  towns  that  sent  National  Guard 
units  into  the  service  are  Pelzer,  Williamston,  Anderson,  Olympia, 
Brookland,  and  the  units  from  Fort  Mill,  Rock  Hill,  Union,  Spartan- 
burg and  Greenville  had  a  large  percentage  of  mill  boys.  That  they 
discharged  their  duty  fully,  capably,  and  honorably,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  First  South  Carolina  Regiment,  more  than  50  per  cent, 
mill  boys,  did  the  heavy  preparatory  work  which  resulted  immediately 
in  the  breaking  of  the  Hinderburg  line  at  Bellicourt  and  the  freeing  of 
Belgium  from  the  murderous  grasp  of  the  invader.  That  they  dis- 
charged their  duty  well  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Flanders  there 
are  white  crosses  over  graves  where  cotton  mill  boys,  heroes  all,  are 
asleep.  There  were  some  mill  boys  who  came  home  to  get  the  most 
prized  decoration  of  the  whole  war — the  congressional  medal  of  honor, 
m  addition  to  numerous  citations  from  American  and  British  officers 
and  crosses  from  the  French  government.  Then  there  were  the  mill 
boys  drafted  into  the  81  st  Division  and  into  numerous  other  units  that 
went  away.  They  made  good  soldiers,  all  of  them,  and  the  service 
flaes  of  the  mill  towns  at  home  had  many  stars,  occasionally  one  of 
gold,  but  never  a  star  that  was  not  bright  in  honor  and  courage." 

To  show  the  liberal  tendency  of  the  textile  employers  of  South 
Carolina,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  State  law  allowed  their  estab- 
lishments to  work  their  hands  sixty  hours  per  week,  but  not  over  eleven 
hours  in  any  one  day,  the  Textile  Association  of  South  Carolina,  about 
January  i,  1919,  adopted  a  55-hour  week.  Most  of  the  mills  made  the 
change  to  a  ten-hour  day,  five  hours  on  Saturday. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  industrial  life  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute,  founded  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Camak, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Its  exhibit  at  the  Meth- 
odist exposition,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  July,  1919,  aroused  great 
interest.  The  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  aid  ambitious  boys  and  girls 
in  the  mill  communities  and  to  educate  them  toward  independence. 
Mainly  through  Mr.  Camak's  efforts  since  1900,  Hammond  Hall,  where 
the  pupils  are  boarded  and  taught,  was  erected  at  Spartanburg,  and, 
through  the  good  offices  of  John  A.  Law,  president  of  Saxon  Mill,  that 
factory  was  used  as  a  workshop  where  the  pupils  both  worked  and 
earned  partial  wages.  That  arrangement  was  to  be  continued  pending 
the  erection  of  a  great  model  mill,  costing  $250,000  and  turning  out 
"Character  cloth." 

Governor  Cooper's  Message  of  1920 

Governor  Cooper  delivered  his  annual  message  of  1920  to  both 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  14th  of  January.  He  recom- 
mended the  revision  of  the  present  constitution  by  a  convention  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose  and  the  creation  of  a  Board  for  Penal  and 
Charitable  Institutes.  Regarding  public  education,  he  asked  for  liberal 
appropriations  in  support  of  the  common  schools,  with  better  salaries 
for  the  teachers,  the  abolition  of  scholarships  in  the  State  institutions 
and  the  creation  of  a  Student  Loan  Fund.  Further,  the  governor 
suggested  the  abolition  of  the  county  chain-gangs  and  the  merging  of 
these  county  units  into  a  State  Road  Building  force.  He  also  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  for  a  State 
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Constabulary  to  enforce  war-time  Prohibition,  which  had  been  carried 
over  into  the  peace  period,  the  same  fierce  to  be  used  in  enforcing  the 
game  laws. 

A  week  after  Governor  Cooper  thus  laid  down  some  of  the  Iq^la* 
tion  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  State  Budget  Commission 
filed  its  report  with  him.  The  report  carried  with  it  recommendation^ 
for  total  expenditures  amounting  to  $5,466,631,  or  $1,364,280  in  ex- 
cess of  the  appropriations  for  1919.  It  was  suggested  that  the  penmon 
fund  for  Confederate  veterans  be  increased  from  $379,990  to  $607,- 
950.  The  expenses  of  various  departments  and  institutions  of  die 
State  in  1919,  as  compared  with  the  governor's  recommendations  for 
1920,  were  as  follows:  Expenses  of  educational  department  in  1919^ 
$2,545,398;  recommendation  by  the  governor,  $2,143368;  O 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  $757,317  and  $iio,< 
spectively;  University  of  South  Carolina,  $168,239  and  $217,619.  For 
1919,  the  appropriations,  to  support  the  correctional  and  chsuritable  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  amounted  to  $1,382,967,  and  the  governor  recom- 
mended for  1920,  $1,255,816,  of  which  $838,736  was  to  be  applid  to 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  against  $792,194  in  1919.  The 
total  up-keep  for  the  State  Government  amounted  to  $6^36,593  in 
1919,  and  the  governor's  recommendations  for  the  coming  year  totaled 
$5466,631. 

The  months  of  Governor  Cooper's  second  year  covered  by  this 
history  developed  a  number  of  interesting  events,  both  of  State  and 
National  moment.  The  first  act  of  the  second,  session  of  his  term  was 
signed  February  6th,  at  high  noon,  and  created  Allendale  County. 

In  March,  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  operate  the  State  Government  in  1920,  and  placed  the 
total  at  $6,100,000 — a  reduction  of  $600,000  from  the  original  estimate. 

On  March  10,  1920,  Governor  Cooper  approved  the  legislative  act 
to  create  a  State  Highway  Department,  to  provide  funds  for  its  main- 
tenance by  the  licensing  of  motor  vehicles,  to  raise  revenue  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  State  highways  and  "to  assent  to  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  11,  1916,  entitled  'an  act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  shall  aid  the  states  in  the  construction  of 
rural  post  roads  and  for  other  purposes.'  "  The  statement  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  License  Division  from  January  i  to  November  30,  1920,  indi- 
cated the  issuance  of  98,083  licenses,  of  which  93,733  were  auto  licenses. 
The  total  receipts  were  $553,441.06,  divided  as  follows:  State  Highway 
fund  $105,527.48;  State  Highway  fund  (refund),  $25,803.66;  State 
Highway  fund  (counties),  $422,109.92. 

History  of  tiik  Columbia  Canal 

Both  houses  of*  the  Legislature  pronounced  the  Columbia  Canal, 
with  its  plant,  the  property  of  the  State,  and  inhibited  the  controlling 
company  from  leasing  any  of  its  property.  In  the  following  June,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  began  suit  against  the  Columbia  Railway,  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  for  the  possession  of  the  canal  property,  and  for 
such  income  or  rentals  as  the  defendant  might  have  received  from  the 
withholding  of  the  same  since  May  20.  191 7.  As  the  complaint  and 
the  answer  furnish  an  epitome  of  the  very  compHcated  affairs  of  the 
Columbia  Canal,  which  are  still  in  a  legal  mesh,  a  synopsis  of  both 
is  furnished. 
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The  complaint  all^^ed  that  ^on  and  before  the  24th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  by  reason  of  its  sovereign  rig^ 
and  prerogatives,  as  well  as  by  acquisition,  was  seized  in  fee  and 
possessed  of  the  property  known  as  the  Columbia  canal  and  that  the 
property  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  approved  December  24,  1887, 
was  transferred  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Columbia  canal,  'widi 
the  lands  held  therewith  and  its  appurtenances/  upon  the  completian 
of  the  conditions  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  act.  Included 
among  these  was  the  provision  that  the  canal  'as  soon  as  is  practicaUe' 
be  completed  down  to  Congaree  river,  a  few  yards  above  the  month 
of  Rocky  branch.  The  ccnnplaint  further  allq;es  that  the  act  of  1887 
was  amended  by  subsequent  acts  providing,  among  other  things,  that 
the  board  of  trustees  should  be  empowered  to  sell  or  transfer  the  prop- 
erty to  any  person  or  corporation,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  duties 
and  liabilities  imposed  by  the  act  and  the  amendments.  The  complaint 
also  alleges  that  in  1892  the  board  of  trustees  conveyed  the  caml 
property  to  the  Columbia  Water  Power  company,  its  successors  and 
assigns  by  deed,  and  that  in  July,  1905,  the  Columbia  Water  Power 
company  conveyed  the  property  to  the  Columbia  Street  Railway,  Light 
and  Power  compSLtiy,  now  the  defendant  Columbia  Railway,  Gas  and 
Electric  company. 

"The  complaint  further  alleges  that  the  company  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  deed  in  failing  to  keep  the  canal  open  for 
navigation,  free  of  charge,  by  permitting  the  construction  of  bridges, 
water  pipes,  mains  across  the  canal.  It  is  also  alleged  that  it  has  for  a 
long  time  been  practicable  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  act  and  com- 
plete the  canal  down  to  the  Congaree  river,  but  'notwithstanding^  this, 
the  defendant  fails  and  refuses  to  perform  its  contract  and  obligation 
in  that  behalf  undertaken.' " 

The  company  in  its  answer  to  the  complaint  admits  that  the  pipes 
and  mains  have  been  placed  across  the  canal,  but  alleges  that  the  su- 
preme court  has  ordered  the  removal  of  such  water  pipes.  It  admits 
that  the  canal  has  not  been  constructed  from  Gerva's  street  down  to  the 
Congaree  river,  but  denies  that  it  has  been  practicable  so  to  do,  and  also 
alleges  that  no  demand  has  ever  been  made  upon  the  defendant  by  the 
stnte  of  South  Carolina  for  such  extension  or  completion  of  the  Co- 
lumbia canal,  and  further  alleges  that  the  requirement  of  the  act  as  to 
the  extension  of  the  canal  to  the  river  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  within 
which  the  same  must  have  been  done,  and  that  in  absence  of  any  de- 
mand from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  no  obligation  had  vested  on  the 
defendant  to  make  such  extension. 

The  company  also  alleges  that  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
filed  with  the  Circuit  Court  September  6,  1916,  was  the  first  adjudica- 
tion that  the  defendant  was  under  legal  obligation  to  extend  the  canal 
to  the  Concha ree  river.  It  is  also  alles^ed  that  on  September  18,  1919, 
the  defendant  made  an  oflFer  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  extend 
and  complete  the  canal  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1887  and 
acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Latest  Regarding  the  Cotton  Crop 

In  the  spring  of  1920  appeared  the  first  instalment  of  the  national 
census  figures  for  1919.  Among  the  first  to  appear  in  March  were 
those  sbowinp^  the  cotton  crops  of  the  States  devoted  to  that  standard 
product,  and  the  figures  were  a  credit  to  South  Carolina,  showing  that 
it  was  close  upon  the  heels  of  Georgia,  the  second  cotton-producing 
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State  in  the  Union.    The  exhibit,  which  follows,  indicates  the  number 
of  bales  (500  lbs,  to  the  bale),  in  the  year  named: 

Texas , 3.064,997 

Georgia    1,658,253 

South  Carolina    1458,233 

Oklahoma   984,1 1 1 

Mississippi    952,446 

Arkansas , 882,768 

North  Carolina    8^8,563 

Alabama    71 1,646 

The  sea  island  cotton  had  shrunken  to  these  small  proportions 
(bales) :    South  Carolina,  3445;  Florida,  2,779;  Georgia,  683. 

By  counties,  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  (1919),  in  bales,  was  as 
follows : 


Abbeville 27,299 

Aiken 40,708 

Allendale 20,045 

Anderson 82,893 

Bamberg    24,568 

Barnwell   30496 

Beaufort   2,232 

Berkeley    10,931 

Calhoun  34.960 

Cherokee 16,700 

Chester    31,480 

Chesterfield 36,265 

Qarendon   39.221 

Colleton 12,543 

Darlington 42,946 

Dillon 42,791 

Dorchester    IS>373 

Edgefield 23  939 

Fairfield    22,320 

Florence    42,613 

Georgetown 4.619 

Greenville   53.652 

Greenwood  34.319 

Hampton  10,692 


Horry    : 9,530 

Jasper    2,025 

Kershaw    30,^99 

Lancaster    23,886 

Laurens 50,222 

Lee    44.288 

Lexington   29,659 

McCormick 16,955 

Marion I9>i75 

Marlboro    79,070 

Newberry    33*889 

Oconee 24,423 

Orangeburg    '  87,940 

Pickens    23,106 

Richland   26436 

Saluda  24,927 

Spartanburg  80,098 

Sumter 46,491 

Union 19,206 

Williamsburg   26,963 

York 45,384 

Total    1458,233 

1918 1,581,726 


Corn  and  Other  Agricultural  Products 

In  July,  1920,  B.  B.  Hare,  agricultural  statistician  of  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  gave 
the  com  acreage  of  South  Carolina  as  2,340,000 — the  same  as  in  1919. 
Figures  for  other  crops  were: 

Irish  potatoes,  27,540  acres  or  2  per  cent  more  than  in  1919;  sweet 
potatoes,  86,000  acres  or  2  per  cent  more  than  last  year;  tobacco,  135,- 
000  acres,  the  same  as  in  1919;  and  peanuts,  19,500  acres,  or  6,500 
acres  more  than  in  19 19. 

The  condition  of  all  growing  crops  reported  in  South  Carolina 
on  July  I,  1920,  was  as  follows:  Peanuts,  85;  onions,  85;  millet,  81 ; 
apples,  78;  rice,  83;  corn,  80;  hay,  81 ;  Irish  potatoes,  84;  sweet  pota- 
toes, 82;  sorghum  (grain),  85;  cabbages,  78;  cabbages,  78;  water- 
melons, 81 ;  muskmelons,  80 ;  pasture,  81 ;  tomatoes,  86 ;  tobacco,  'p ; 
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,  alfalfa.  85 ;  cowpeas,  83 ;  peaches,  80;  pears,  68;  wheat,  at  harvest,  80; 
oats,  at  harvest,  90;  rye  at  harvest,  82;  clover,  at  harvest,  84;  sorghum 
(syrup),  86;  grapes,  85 :    Condition  of  cotton  June  25,  74. 

Public  Education  in  the  Summer  of  1920 

During  June  and  July,  1920,  the  condition  of  the  public  system  of 
education  was  developed,  mainly  through  the  reports  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education,  Swearingen  and  the  retiring  State  high 
school  inspector,  J.  A.  Stoddard. 

Among  other  encouraging  facts  brought  to  light  was  the  general 
participation  of  the  State  in  the  $140,000  fund  provided  by  the  pre- 
ceding Legislature  to  assist  schools  in  continuing  their  terms  for  a 
period  of  seven  months.  Thirty-three  of  the  46  counties  of  South 
Carolina  took  advantage  of  this  appropriation,  the  chief  beneficiaries 
being,  of  course,  such  large  white  counties  as  Horry,  Chesterfield, 
Florence  and  Lancaster.  To  participate  in  the  fund  a  tax  of  eight 
mills  on  the  dollar  was  levied  in  the  418  school  districts  thus  co- 
operating. Under  each  teacher  were  enrolled  25  pupils.  The  follow- 
ing explanatory  statement  was  made  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education : 

"The  passage  of  this  act  in  1918  established  the  first  statutory  stand- 
ard ever  supplied  for  the  rural  schools.  The  eight  mill  levy  was  at  that 
time  the  maximum  tax  allowed  for  school  purposes.  Districts  par- 
ticipating in  the  fund  first  had  to  exhaust  all  their  regular  and  special 
income.  After  the  regular  and  special  funds  of  the  district  had  been 
fully  utilized  the  equalizing  law  guaranteed  the  deficit  which  resulted 
from  a  seven  months'  term. 

"The  appropriation  in  1918  was  $100,000.  Only  $46,857  could  be 
used,  because  a  mere  handful  of  districts  could  be  persuaded  to  vote 
a  local  tax  of  eight  mills.  The  appropriation  for  1919  was  $125,000. 
Of  this  sum  $58,120  was  used.  This  second  failure  was  due  partly 
to  tax  difficulties  and  partly  to  the  influenza  epidemic.  It  was  a  hard 
matter  in  1920  to  persuade  the  lawmakers  to  increase  the  fund  to 
$140,000.  The  personal  eflForts  of  the  governor  were  most  eflFective  in  se- 
curing the  money,  notwithstanding  the  record  of  the  two  preceding  years 
and  in  spite  also  of  the  heavy  demands  on  the  state  treasury. 

"The  calculation  for  1920  provided  the  amount  used  in  1919, 
plus  $29,000  for  increases  in  teachers'  salaries,  plus  $29,000  for 
growth  in  district  taxation,  plus  $24,000  to  cover  desired  possibilities. 
This  estimate  provided  for  a  50  per  cent,  growth,  a  50  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  teachers'  salaries  and  a  margin  of  20  per  cent,  to  cover  de- 
sirable advances  in  district  taxation. 

"The  success  of  the  local  tax  campaign  this  spring  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. Approximately  600  communities  have  either  voted  local 
school  taxes  or  have  increased  existing  levies.  A  large  number  of  these 
districts  have  put  on  12,  14,  17  and  even  19  mills.  People  everywhere 
have  recognized  the  need  of  more  money  for  their  schools.  Warned  by 
the  experiences  of  the  last  two  years,  trustees  have  not  been  willing 
to  face  the  situation  for  1920-21  without  more  resources. 

"The  guarantee  of  the  State  fixing  teachers'  salaries  and  providing  a 
seven  months'  term  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  stimulating  this  tax 
campaign.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  418  districts  qualifying  under 
the  equalizing  law. 

"To  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  $140,000  has  not  only  been  taken  up,  but  has  proved  totally 
inadequate.     The   approved   applications    from   the  various   counties 
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amounted  to  $294,754.  A  considerable  number  of  applications  are  still 
in  process  of  adjustment.  If  the  record  in  these  districts  can  be  made  full 
and  complete,  not  a  few  of  these  delayed  and  imperfect  applications  may 
be  approved  for  additional  amounts.  The  total  requested  from  the 
State  would  range  between  $3(X>,ooo  and  $310,000.  The  deficiency  is  a 
matter  of  inconvenience  and  an  unfortunate  handicap  to  the  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  the  situation  is  better  than  was  anticipated  in  two 
respects.  Teachers'  salaries  have  been  somewhat  increased  and  the 
school  term  has  been  noticeably  lengthened. 

"The  maintenance  of  this  standard  during  the  scholastic  year  1920- 
21  will  require  some  $600,000  from  the  State.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
will  be  used  to  pay  teachers'  salaries  in  schools  running  seven  months. 
Even  with  this  improvement,  the  pupils  in  these  schools  will  not  obtain 
the  same  advantages  that  have  been  long  possessed  by  boys  and  girls  in 
cities  and  towns." 

From  Mr.  Stoddard's  report  to  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
Swearingen  it  was  learned  that  during  the  scholastic  year  ending  June 
30,  1920,  12,555  high  school  pupils  were  instructed  by  607  teachers  in 
South  Carolina.  The  number  of  girls  receiving  diplomas  of  graduation 
was  533,  against  212  boys. 

Of  the  teachers  202  were  men  and  405  were  women.  Only  550 
gave  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruction,  while  57  gave  part  time. 
Of  the  total  high  school  enrollment  5,182  were  boys  and  7,373  were 
girls,  the  boys  numbering  only  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  only  70  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  girls.  This  gives  ten  high  school  girls  for  every 
seven  boys. 

Other  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  report : 

During  the  scholastic  year  ending  June  30th  there  were  132  high 
schools  in  the  State  to  qualify  for  State  high  school  aid.  This  number 
included  every  public  high  school  in  the  State  except  Aiken  and  Spar- 
tanburg. These  two  could  not  qualify  on  account  of  insufficient  spe- 
cial school  tax  in  the  former  case  and  on  account  of  crowded  school 
conditions  in  the  latter.  It  is  believed  that  every  public  high  school  in 
the  State  will  qualify  the  next  session. 

The  schools  meeting  the  legal  requirements  for  aid  last  year  in- 
cluded the  negro  schools  at  Beaufort,  Columbia.  Georgetown,  Sumter 
and  Florence.  This  extra  contact  of  the  State  school  authorities  with 
the  negro  schools  is  bringing  about  better  organization  and  service  in 
these  several  communities. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  State  Board  of  Education  author- 
ized the  high  school  inspector  to  include  in  his  ratings  the  facts  for 
private  or  parochial  schools.  The  ratings  for  five  schools  reporting 
and  requesting  this  publicity  are  included  iii  the  published  table. 

Fifty- four  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  vState  maintained  four 
year  courses  and  required  for  graduation  a  minimum  of  14  standard 
units.  Hereafter  15  units  will  be  required  because  the  Southern  asso- 
ciation at  its  last  December  meeting  raised  its  standard  to  this  point. 
This  new  standard  was  not  applied  to  last  session  because  all  the  schools 
had  organized  their  courses  and  set  up  their  requirements  before  the 
standard  was  revised  and  raised. 

Facts  About  the  University  of  South  Carolina 

Dean  L.  T.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  compiled 
some  interesting  statistics  at  the  close  of  the  college  term  in  June,  1920. 
According  to  his  figures,  exactly  62.6  per  cent,  of  the  579  students 
registered  at  the  University,  during  the  1919-1920  session,  were  over 
21  years  old. 
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The  average  age  of  students  at  the  University  last  year  was  22.2 
years  as  compared  with  20.2  in  1919-  Records  of  the  average  age  of 
the  student  body  have  been  kept  only  since  1917  with  the  following 
results:  1917,  average  age  of  entire  student  body,  23  years;  1918,  22 
years;  1919,  20.2  years,  and  1920,  22.2  years. 

The  age  of  the  undergraduate  students  for  the  same  period  aver- 
ages about  one  year  less  than  the  average  of  the  entire  student  body. 
The  records  since  1917  show:  1917.  average  age  of  undergraduate 
students,  21  years;  1918,  20.2  years;  1919,  19  years,  and  1920,  20.6 


Le  Conte  College  of  Science,  University  of  South  Carolina 

years.     Undergraduates  exclude  all  students  in  the  graduate  and  law 
schools  and  also  all  special  students. 

The  average  age  of  the  freshman  class  this  year  is  18.5  years,  the 
youngest  class  on  record  with  the  exception  of  the  war  class  of  1919. 
The  averages  since  1917  are:  1917.  19  years;  1918,  18.9  years; 
1919,  18.4  years,  and  1920,  18.5  years.  The  average  of  the  class  is 
expected  to  again  resume  an  upward  trend  next  year  with  the  raising 
of  the  entrance  standard  to  the  13-15  unit  basis. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  legislators  and  public  men  were  never  friendly,  as  a 
body,  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  and  although  unoi^nized,  there 
was  a  strong  opposition  to  it  among  the  women;  so  much  so,  that  the 
South  Carolina  Equal  Suffrage  League  had  to  fight  for  its  existence 
and  its  short  life  of  six  and  a  half  years.  The  final  report  of  the 
league  was  made  by  Mrs.  Julian  Salley,  of  Aiken,  in  July,  1920. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  World  War  written  by  the  brave 
and  faithful  sons  and  daughters  of  South  Carolina  is  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  they  have  always  displayed  in  every 
national  and  international  crisis.  The  Palmetto  State,  through  its 
newspapers,  sustained  by  the  solid  sentiment  of  the  people,  stood  be- 
hind the  Administration  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  various  perplexing  phases  of  war  developments,  and  the 
conflicting  discussions  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  in  upholding 
the  national  dignity. 

When  Congress  declared  in  February,  19 17,  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  with  Germany,  South  Carolina,  with  other  States,  substantially 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  that,  upon  a  word 
from  those  in  authority,  that  the  integrity  or  safety  of  the  country 
was  threatened  from  abroad,  would  arise  a  magical,  irresistible  army. 

South  Carolina  contributed  to  the  armed  forces  more  than  70,000 
men.  A  great  many  of  those  drafted  into  the  army  were  assigned  to 
the  Eighty-first  or  Stonewall  division  of  the  National  army — ^better 
known,  by  reason  of  its  emblem,  as  the  Wildcat  division.  Organized 
units  predominantly  South  Carolinian  were :  Headquarters  troop,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry  regiment,  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  Ammunition  train  and  a  field  hospital,  all  of  the  Thirtieth  or 
Old  Hickory  division.  National  Guard;  one  battalion  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Engineers,  together  with  the  regimental 
commander  and  the  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Forty-second  or  Rainbow 
division.  National  Guard;  an  ambulance  company  in  the  Eighty-first 
division,  the  only  volunteer  unit  in  that  organization,  and  one  negro 
regiment,  with  white  officers,  the  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-first 
Infantry,  of  the  Ninety-second  division.  National  army. 

South  Carolina  supplied  many  officers  and  men,  besides,  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  and  there  was  hardly  a  division  of  the 
army,  or  a  staff  corps,  in  which  South  Carolinians  were  not  sooner  or 
later  included. 

Original  segregations  of  troops  into  the  classifications.  Regular, 
National  Guard  and  National  Army,  early  became  obscured,  through 
reorganizations,  transfers  and  the  replacement  system;  so  that  the 
geographical  allocations  and  the  designations  b^  classes,  which  at 
the  outset  were  more  or  less  accurately  denotative,  had  become  not 
much  more  than  nominal,  before  the  President,  by  executive  order, 
merged  all  components  into  "The  United  States  Army."  *  Regular 
army  divisions  were  formed  of  Regular  units  expanded  with  volun- 
tarily enlisted  men  and  increments  from  the  draft.  National  Guard 
divisions  came  into  existence  through  federalization  and  expansion  of 
militia  elements.  The  National  army  divisions  were  almost  wholly 
of  men  called  in  by  the  selective  service  act,  with  small  training  cadres 
taken  from  the  Regular  army.  Regular  divisions  were  numbered  i  to 
25,  National  Guard  25  to  50  and  those  of  the  National  Army  from  50 

♦  'The  War  with  Germany :  A  Statistical  Summary."  by  Leonard  P.  Ayrcs, 
Colonel,  G.  S.,  Chief  of  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  General  Staff:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  1919. 
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Battlefields  Day  After  the  Armistice;  Scenes  South  of  Verdun 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Clarence  W.  Johnson  of  the  "Wildcati." 
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to  lOO.  The  typical  National  Guard  division,  when  ready  to  sail,  con- 
sisted two-thirds  of  militia  and  one-third  of  other  troops,  mostly  con- 
script. All  units  in  time  became  composite,  especially  those  requiring 
heavy  replacements  by  reason  of  battle  losses.  Commissioned  per- 
sonnel was  drawn,  in  major  part  from  the  reservoir  furnished  by  the 
various  officers'  training  camps.  These  officers  were  assigned  where 
needed,  without  much  regard  to  geographical  considerations,  and  thus 
it  happened  that  South  Carolinians  served  in  nearly  all  if  not  all  of  the 
divisions,  notably  as  platoon  and  company  commanders  m  so-called 
"Regular"  regiments,  and  also  in  the  various  staflF  corps.  Pioneer  in- 
fantry and  other  elements  of  corps  and  army  troops  absorbed  many 
hundreds  of  South  Carolinians,  as  did  also  the  labor  battalions  and 
stevedore  regiments. 

Officers  and  men  from  the  Palmetto  State,  wherever  assigned,  bore 
themselves  well,  with  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  whether  on 
American  soil  or  "over  there" ;  and  of  the  two  classes — those  who 
were  sent  abroad  and  those  held  in  the  United  States  for  necessary 
service  or  to  await  their  turn — the  "boys"  not  privileged  to  go  over- 
seas were  the  more  miserable.  The  longest  and  the  hardest  battle 
service  was  experienced  by  the  Thirtieth  division,  especially  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  which  had  been  the  First  South 
Carolina ;  by  the  Forty-second  division,  including  a  battalion  of  South 
Carolina  Engineers,  and  by  the  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  In- 
fantry, a  negro  regiment  trained  at  Camp  Jackson  and  officered  large- 
ly by  South  Carolina  white  men,  which  served  with  the  French,  mostly 
about  Verdun.  The  black  men,  under  white  leadership,  acquitted 
themselves,  as  a  rule,  very  creditably.  It  was  the  Thirtieth  division, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry  leading,  which  pierced  the 
long-impregnable  main  Hindenburg  line  at  St.  Quentin  Canal,  Sep- 
temper  29-October  i,  1918;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  Armistice 
became  eflFective,  another  regiment.  South  Carolina  trained  and  large- 
ly of  South  Carolinians — the  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  In- 
fantry of  the  Eighty-first  division — was  smashing  through  another 
portion  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  at  Ville-en-Woevre,  with  the  Boschc 
driving  sullenly  before  it.* 

A  Great  Decisive  Engagement 

Historians  and  observers,  both  of  the  days  when  the  gigantic 
struggle  was  in  progress  and  of  a  later  period,  have  pronounced  the 
Battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  one  of  the  most  decisive  engagements 
of  the  World  War.  Lloyd  George,  the  British  prime  minister,  said  to 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  commander  of  the  British  expeditionary  forces, 
when  the  famous  line  was  carried :  "The  smashing  of  the  great  defen- 
sive system  erected  by  the  enemy  in  the  West,  and  claimed  by  him  to  be 
impregnable,  is  a  feat  of  which  we  are  justly  proud  and  for  which 
the  Empire  will  be  ever  grateful." 

In  November,  1918,  the  well-known  correspondent,  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  writes  in  the  Review  of  Reviews:  "We  have  not  had  a 
Waterloo,  much  less  a  Sedan.  Neither  seems  on  October  21,  even 
remotely  possible,  in  the  present  operation.     What  we  have  had  is  a 

♦  Report  of  Cominanding  General,  Eighty-first  Division,  to  Commanding 
General,  First  Army,  A.  E.  F.  (Serial  IV,  Part  38).  "Hearings  before  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Deoart- 
ment,  House  of  Representatives,  66th  Congress,  Second  Session":  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1920. 
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military  decision  of  the  war.    That  decision  was  had  in  the  'Battle 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line.' " 

The  Thirtieth  Division,  trained  at  Camp  Sevier,  Greenville,  S.  C, 
reached  France  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  was  brigaded  with  the 
British,  adopting  British  rations  and  equipment,  as  did  also  the 
Twenty-ninth  of  the  New  York  National  Guard.  These  two  fine 
American  units  performed  all  of  their  arduous  and  extended  battle 
service  with  the  British  army  in  Flanders  and  Northern  France  and 
did  not  come  into  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  proper  until 
after  the  Armistice.  The  Ei|;hty-first  division,  organized  nearly  five 
months  later  than  the  Thirtieth  and  delayed  and  hampered  in  its 
training  by  heavy  drafts  from  its  enlisted  complement  to  fill  other 
organizations — it  sent  10,000  men  at  one  time  to  complete  the 
Thirtieth — arrived  in  France  early  in  August  and  was  attached  to 
the  French  army.  It  held  relatively  quiet  sectors  in  the  Vosges, 
during  which  it  made  and  repulsed  several  raids,  one  German  sortie 
being  quite  formidable;  but  the  division  did  not  take  part  in  a  major 
engagement  until  the  third  phase  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  Campaign. 
Then  it  attacked  with  irresistible  dash  a  section  of  the  main  Hinden- 
burg defensive  system  on  the  Woevre  plains,  south  of  Verdun.  The 
position  had  been  forced  and  the  enemy  was  falling  back  beaten, 
though  waging  a  stubborn  rear  guard  action  with  artillery  and  machine 
guns,  favored  by  dense  fog  and  smoke  and  the  unfavoiable  terrain, 
flooded  and  criss-crossed  with  old  barbed  wire,  when  the  armistice 
took  effect.  During  the  three  days  preceding  that  momentous 
eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  day  in  the  eleventh  month  of  191 8,  the 
Eighty-first  suffered  many  of  its  1506  casualties;  armistice  day  itself 
bringing  a  total  for  the  division  of  43  killed  and  189  wounded — a 
heavier  toll  than  any  other  division  incurred  at  the  time.*  ' 

Home  Fires  Burned  Brightly 

In  proportion  to  population,  no  state  in  the  Union  received  more 
of  the  honors  of  war  for  bravery  in  action  than  South  Carolina,  and, 
taking  into  account  her  material  resources,  none  contributed  a  greater 
quota  of  funds.  Neither  would  it  be  the  Palmetto  State,  if  the  home 
bodies  did  not  constantly  radiate  hopefulness,  cheerfulness  and  moral 
stamina  to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  do  the  physical  fighting  or 
be  ready  to  "go  over  the  top"  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  which  organized  and  advanced  all  these  home  activi- 
ties, was  a  great  body  of  executive  and  business-like  patriots.  In 
this  connection,  the  editor  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Richard  I.  Manning, 
delivered  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  January  15,  1919: 

"My  administration  of  four  years  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
phases.  The  first  two  years  were  taken  up  with  measures  of  a  con- 
structive nature.  The  second  half  covers  that  period  in  which  South 
Carolina  was  called  upon  by  the  national  government  to  mobilise  for 
the  war.  and  during  which  the  strain  of  the  war's  heavy  requirements 
was  borne  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

"The  State  Council  of  Defense,  organized  in  the  national  emer- 
gency immediately  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  at  tfie 
request  of  the   Council  of   National   Defense,  was  conducted   with 

♦Serial  IV,  Part  63.  p.  3361,  "Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department,  House  of 
Representatives.  66th  Congress,  Second  Session";  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  1920. 
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State  appropriation  for  several  months,  until  the  General  Assembly, 
in  19 1 8,  provided  for  its  maintenance.  Previously  I  had  named  a  com- 
mission on  civic  preparedness,  which  had  perfected  organization  and 
begun  upon  its  work.  This  preliminary  work  was  of  value  in  paving 
the  way  for  an  effective  organization  of  the  defense  council. 

"The  State  Council  of  Defense  has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  awakening  the  war  conscience  of  our  people,  in  organizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  for  war,  and  in  its  primary  functions,  serving 
as  a  link  between  the  State  and  the  nation  and  co-ordinating  State 
efforts  with  those  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  State  Council  " 
of  Defense  has,  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war  maintained  a 
State-wide  organization,  and  local  councils  have  performed  their 
functions  in  every  county  in  South  Carolina. 

"As  a  war  time  organization,  the  State  Council  of  Defense  has 
attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  efficiency,  its  activities  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  executive  and  finance,  publicity 
or  propaganda,  auditing,  research  and  education,  co-operation  of  ac- 
tivities of  patriotic  organizations,  military  matters,  production  and 
conservation  of  foodstuffs,  transportation,  industries,  the  public 
health,  alleviation  of  distress  caused  by  enlistment,  sanitation,  etc. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  council,  the  county  chairmen  and  all 
who  have  been  associated  with  the  organization  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.  Because  of  their  efforts  the  organization  has  been 
recognized  by  the  secretary  of  war  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
in  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  regarded  as  a  model.  The 
secretary  of  war  recently  said : 

"  'The  South  Carolina  Council  of  National  Defense  is  ranked 
by  the  State  Councils  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  as 
among  the  very  first  of  the  entire  Union,  because  of  the  variety  and 
value  of  its  activities,  the  closeness  of  its  co-operation  with  the  na- 
tional council  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  local  organization.' 

"Conspicuous  patriotic  service  has  been  rendered  during  this 
period  by  the  women  whose  activities,  through  the  Red  Cross,  the 
woman's  committee  of  the  Council  of  Defense,  the  National  League 
for  Women's  Service,  and  other  organizations  have  constituted  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  victory  that  has  been  attained  which  cannot  be 
estimated  or  measured.  With  whatever  organizations  they  have  been 
associated  the  women  of  the  State  have  worked  intelligently,  untir- 
ingly and  devotedly. 

"Undek-  the  Selective  Service  act.  South  Carolina  was  called  upon 
by  the  national  gfovemment  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  for  the  fig:ht- 
ing  forces,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  State  be  thoroughly 
organized  in  order  that  the  m-^chinery  of  the  draft  might  be  operated 
in  the  manner  intended,  in  fairness,  equality  and  justice  to  all.  To 
that  end,  only  men  of  character  and  integrity  and  unquestioned  and 
proved  loyalty  and  patriotism  were  appointed  to  administer  the 
draft.  I  can  not  too  hiehV  comment  Maj.  Richard  E.  Carwile  and 
those  men,  who  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  arduous 
duty,  have  served  as  members  of  the  district  boards  and  the  local 
boards  and  as  government  appeal  agents  and  inspectors.  They  have 
given  themselves  unselfishly  to  their  tasks,  which  have,  by  the  nature 
and  volume  of  the  work  and  its  duration,  proven  onerous  and  requir- 
ing sound  judgment,  tact  and  discrimination.  The  heaviest  burdens 
and  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  war  have  fallen  on  these  men.  Their 
work  has  met  with  the  commendation  of  the  federal  military  au- 
thorities." 
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War  Man-Power  of  South  Carolina 

Although  there  must  necessarily  be  some  discrepancies  in  the  fig- 
ures furnished  by  different  authorities,  those  compiled  by  the  provost 
marshal  general  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  South  Carolina 
Council  of  Defense  are  accepted  as  the  most  reliable.  According  to 
the  National  statistics,  South  Carolina  sent  54,284  men  to  camp 
during  the  period  extending  from  April  2,  1917,  to  October  31,  1918. 
Of  this  total,  the  National  Army  received  44,059  men,  and  the  enlist- 
ments were  divided  as  follows:  Army,  6,505;  Navy,  3,675;  Marine 
Corps,  58.  The  Laurens  County  draft  board  sent  more  men  to  camp 
than  any  other  of  the  56  boards  in  the  State,  1467;  with  Richland 
second,  1410. 

The  total  registration  for  South  Carolina  was  307,350.  The  regis- 
tration total  was  divided  as  follows: 

June,   1917,   registration 131,643 

June  and  August.  1918,  registration 13458 

September.   1918,  registration 162,249 

Total 307*350 

The  selective  service  cost  per  man  inducted  throughout  the  United 
States  was  $7.90.  The  cost  in  South  Carolina  was  $5.98.  The  cost 
in  North  Carolina  was  $7.34;  in  Georgia,  $7.27;  in  Tennessee,  $7.27; 
in  Pennsylvania.  $7.92,  and  in  Delaware,  $10.94.  The  total  cost  for 
South  Carolina  up  to  September  i,  19 18,  was  $244,208.12. 

The  number  of  desertions  in  South  Carolina  totalled  5,832.  Of 
this  number,  4.589  were  negroes  with  1.243  whites.  By  deserters  is 
meant,  in  this  connection,  those  who  failed  to  respond  to  notices  and 
orders  provided  for  by  the  selective  service  regulations.  A  large 
number  of  those  counted  as  "deserters"  subsequently  removed  the 
charge  of  desertion. 

The  national  average  of  desertions  was  4.65  per  cent.  In  South 
Carolina  the  average  was  3.94  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  deserters  reported  from  Florida  amounted 
to  10,142;  Georgia,  13.468,  and  North  Carolina.  6,112. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  issued  its  last  general  report  on 
December  31,  191 8.  At  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  November 
II,  1918,  it  was  reported  that  South  Carolina  had  furnished  to  the 
National  Army  by  enlistment  and  draft  about  60,000  men.  Before 
the  National  Guard  was  federalized  the  contributions  of  man  power 
had  totaled  52,898,  distributed  as  follows: 

Gross  Quota  of  First  Draft: 

Of  which  enlistment  credits  amounted  to  5,040 I5»I47 

Second  Draft: 

Enlistments    in     Regular    Army    and     National    Guard 

(July  I,  1917,  to  March  31,  1918) 1,826 

Enlistments  in  Reserve  Corps  National  Army   (April  2, 

1917,  to  June  30.   1918) 585 

Enlistments  in   Reserve   Corps   National   Army    (July   i, 

1917,  to   March   i,    1918) 932 

Voluntary  and  Individual  Inductions: 

Enlistments  to  May  i.  1918 137 

Drafted  Men  from  Call  41  through  Call  A-1461-G 34,271 

Total 52,898 
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On  November  ii,  1918,  South  Carolina  had  515  officers  and 
2,614  men  in  the  regular  Navy  and  2,449  '^  ^he  Naval  Reserve  Force. 
In  the  Marine  Corps  40  officers  were  commissioned  during  the  war 
and  100  men  enlisted  or  enrolled. 

Therefore,  striking  a  general  average,  the  South  Carolina  Coun- 
cil of  Defense  claimed  that  the  State  had  furnished  70,000  men  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  service. 

The  Heart  and  Soul 

As  to  its  assistance  in  simple  money,  the  Palmetto  State  bought 
$94,211,244  in  government  securities  and  contributed  $3,012,740  in 
gifts  to  humanity. 

The  items  are  thus  stated: 

Liberty  Loans 

First   Loan $  6,000,000 

Second  Loan    17,921,750 

Quota  Subscribed 

Third    Loan    $14,625,000        $19,426,250 

Fourth  Loan   32,452,000    .      37,1 17,950 

Number 
Percentage         Subscribers 

Third  Loan    132.8%  87,905 

Fourth  Loan    1 14.4%  1 14,000 

(estimated). 

(In  the  Fourth  Loan  the  Woman's  Committee  reported  $10,890,900 
subscribed,  with  41,664  subscribers.) 

War  Savings  Stamps 

Amount    pledged    $12,450,754 

Number  of  pledges 220,188 

Per   capita   pledged $16.06 

Per  cent  of  poulation  pledged 28.3% 

Colored 

Amount  pledged   $  1 .294,540 

Number  of   pledges 76,065 

Per   capita    pledged $1.48 

Per  cent,  of  population  pledged 8.7% 

Total 

Amount   pledged    $13,745,294 

Number  of   pledges 296,253 

Per  capita  pledged   $8.30 

Per  cent,  of  population  pledged 17.8% 

Red  Cross 

Red  Cross  Funds,  191 7  (quota,  $300,000) .$  318,000 

Red  Cross  Funds,  1918  (quota,  $400,000) 1,272,221 

Number  of  Chapters  in  South  Carolina   (covering  every 

County   in   the  State) 61 

Members 90*647 

Men  in  overseas  work 10 

Women  in  overseas   work 20 

Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call,  1918 86,656 
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Y.  M.  C  A. 

First   Campaign    $        17,486 

Second   Campaign    170,130 

Eighty  men  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Overseas  Service. 

Seventy-two  men  in  Home  Camps. 

United  War  Work  Campaign 

Quota  Subscribed 

$905,730  $1,148,247.09 

Percentage,  126.7 

The  foregoing  record  shows  the  bigness  of  South  Carolina's  heart 
and  soul,  or  concluding  this  phase  of  the  subject  as  did  the  Ccuncil 
of  Defense  in  its  telling  booklet : 

''The  v^rorld  stands  out  on  either  side, 

No  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide ; 
Above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky, 

No  higher  than  the  soul  is  high." 

The  Thirtieth  Division 

The  Thirtieth  Division  of  the  National  Army  is  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  great  units  of  the  British-Australia-American  force  which 
broke  the  northern  section  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  threw  back  the 
confident  enemy  and  did  as  much  as  any  other  one  concerted  offen- 
sive to  win  the  war  for  the  Allies.  If  "Old  Hickory"  turned  in  his 
grave,  it  was  to  say  with  pride,  "Well  done,  my  boys  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Tennessee";  for  about  half  of  the  brave  lads  who  made  that 
wonderful  advance  though  the  fiery  and  death-laden  tunnel  along 
St.  Quentin  Canal  were  sons  of  those  three  States. 

The  principal  staflF  officers,  during  the  active  operations  at  the 
front,  were:  Major  General  E.  M.  Lewis,  Division  Commander; 
Colonel  John  K.  Herr  (Cav.)  G.  S.,  Chief  of  Staff;  Major  J.  Shap- 
ter  Caldwell,  Acting  Division  Adjutant;  Lieut.-Col.  Frank  A.  Mon- 
trose, Chief  Signal  Officer;  Col.  H:  B.  Springs,  Acting  Division 
Quartermaster  and  Commander  of  Trains;  Lieut-Col.  Roy  Dorsey, 
Division  Judge  Advocate;  Lieut.-Col.  T.  N.  Gimperling,  D.  M.  G.  O. ; 
Capt.  George  A.  Banta,  Acting  Division  Ordnance  Officer;  Capt. 
Irving  Hay,  commanding:  Headquarters  Troop;  Major  Robert  W. 
Maloney,  commanding  lOSth  F.  S.  Bn. ;  Major  Walter  H.  Hyde, 
commanding  113th  M.  G.  Bn.;  Major  E.  V.  Morrow,  commanding 
105th  Sanitary  Train;  Major  W.  A.  Fair,  commanding  105th  Mili- 
tary Police. 

Officers  commanding  the  major  units:  Brig;.  Gen.  Lawrence  D. 
Tyson,  commanding  50th  Brig^ade;  Col.  Gary  F.  Spence,  command- 
ing 117th  Infantry;  Col.  Orrin  R.  Wolfe,  commanding  ii8th  In- 
fantry; Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  Faison,  commanding  60th  Brigade;  Col.  J. 
Van  B.  Metts,  commanding  119th  Infantry;  Col.  Sidney  W.  Minor, 
commandine  120th  Infantry;  Col.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  command- 
ing 105th  Engineers. 

Operations  of  the  Thirtieth 

The  history  of  the  onerations  of  that  gallant  body  of  men  and 
youth  was  compiled  by  Col.  John  K.  Herr,  Chief  of  Staff,  by  com- 
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mand  of  Major  General  Lewis,  the  division  commander.  His  ac- 
count is  reproduced,  virtually  the  only  changes  from  the  original  text 
being  the  substitution,  in  a  few  cases,  of  the  past  for  the  present 
tense : 

Organization  and  Training  in  France 

The  30th  Division  was  a  distinctively  American  division.  More  than 
95  per  cent  of  its  personnel  was  of  American  bom  parents.  The 
Division  was  constituted  of  National  Guard  troops  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  augmented  by  many  thousands  of  se- 
lective draft  troops  from  the  states  of  Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  division  was  dubbed  "Old  Hickory"  after  the  warrior  and 
statesman,  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  so  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  states  furnishing  the  major  portion  of  its  personnel. 

The  Old  Hickory  Division  landed  at  the  port  of  Calais,  France, 
on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1918,  and  was  billeted  in  the  Eperlecques 
Training  Area.  While  in  this  area  the  officers  of  the  division  recon- 
noitered  the  Terdeghen  Switch  Line,  south  of  Cassel.  and  complete 
plans  were  formulated  for  the  occupation  of  this  line  by  forced 
marches  in  case  of  emergency. 

Before  the  completion  of  its  training  period,  the  division  was 
transferred  to  the  II  British  Corps,  Second  Army,  in  the  Ypres 
sector  to  be  in  close  support  in  case  of  the  expected  German  offen- 
sive. This  division,  the  first  American  division  to  enter  that  kingdom, 
marched  into  Belgium  on  July  4th  with  Division  Headquarters  at 
Watou,  to  be  in  close  support  of  the  33rd  and  49th  British  Divisions, 
and  was  employed  in  completing  the  construction  of  the  East  and 
West  Poperinghe  Defense  Systems  immediately  in  the  rear  of  these 
two  divisions.  An  immense  amount  of  trench  and  wire  construction 
was  done.  Complete  plans  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  occupation 
of  the  East  and  West  Poperinghe  Systems  by  the  30th  Division, 
in  the  event  of  a  German  attack,  and  a  forced  withdrawal  of  the 
British  Divisions  in  the  front.  The  Division  received  training  in  the 
front  line  with  the  33rd  and  49th  Divisions,  first  as  individuals,  then 
by  platoons,  and  lastly  by  entire  battalions. 

On  August  17,  1918,  the  Division  took  over  the  entire  sector 
occupied  by  the  33rd  British  Division,  the  60th  Brigade  being  in  the 
front  line,  the  S9th  Brigade  in  support.  This  was  known  as  the 
Canal  Sector  and  extended  from  the  southern  outskirts  of  Ypres  to 
the  vicinity  of  Voormezeele,  a  distance  of  2400  metres.* 

The  First  Offensive 

On  August  31st  and  September  ist,  the  division  engaged  in  an 
offensive  in  conjunction  with  the  14th  British  Division  on  the  left  and 
the  27th  American  Division  on  the  right.  The  30th  Division  captured 
all  its  objectives,  including  Lock  No.  8,  Lankhof  Farm  and  the  city 
of  Voormezeele,  advancing  fifteen  hundred  yards,  capturing  fifteen 
prisoners,  two  machine  guns  and  thirty-five  rifles.  As  a  result  of 
this  advance  the  236th  Division,  which  was  considered  an  average 
German  division,  was  identified.  During  the  six  weeks  previous  to 
this  advance,  many  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  British  and  our 
own  troops  to  identify  this  German  Division. 

♦A  metre  equals  39.37  inches. 
Vol.  n— 14 


A  Gemun  tiench  shelled 


Horse  blown  ioto  a  tree  <by  a  "75") 


The  Horrors  of  the  War 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Qarence  W.  Johnson. 
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Busigny,  Gloriette,  le  Vqt  Donjon,  Escaufourt,  le  Rond  Pont,  Vanx 
Andigny,  Vallee  Hasard,  la  Haie  Mennere&se,  la  Rochellc,  te  Vent  de 
Bise,  St.  Souplet,  St  Bcsoin,  Midassise,  Geneve,  half  of  Montbrefaain, 
Brancourt,  Fremont,  Vaux  le  Fretre,  Brancoucourt,  Fraicourt  Fenne, 
Bois  Mirand,  Butry  Fenne,  la  Sabliere  Bois,  Becquignette  Fenne, 
Bois  de  Malmaison,  Malmaison  Fenne,  Bois  de  Susigny,  Bois 
I'Ennitage,  Bois  Proyart,  Imberfayt  and  Du  Guet  Fassiaux  Fennes, 
taking  prisoner  45  officers  and  1,889  ^^i^*  '^^  59^  Brigade  bqgan 
this  attack  on  October  8th  and  captured  all  their  objectives,  inclucUng 
Fremont  and  Brancourt.  During  this  operation  from  October  8th  to 
nth  the  30th  Division  encountered  units  from  fourteen  German  Di- 
visions, classified  by  the  British  Hi|^  Command  as  follows:  34di 
Division,  average;  20th  Division,  very  good;  24th  Division,  verv 
good;  2ist  Division,  average;  21st  Reserve  Division,  average;  38th 
Division,  very  good;  119th  Division,  average;  121st  Division,  aver- 
age; 187th  Sharpshooting  Section,  very  good;  2a4th  Division,  aver- 
age; 208th  Division,  average;  3rd  Naval  Division,  very  good;  15th 
Reserve  Division,  average. 

Returns  to  the  Fighting  Line 

The  30th  Division  was  relieved  by  the  27th  Division  on  October 
iith-i2th,  but  returned. on  October  i6th  and  took  over  a  part  of 
the  same  line  at  the  same  place,  being  the  right  half  of  the  sector 
temporarily  held  by  the  27th.  The  next  attack  was  launched  on 
October  17th,  i8th  and  19th,  against  the  221st  Division,  avera^; 
243rd  Division,  average;  29th  Division,  very  good;  advancing  mnc 
thousand  yards  and  capturing  6  officers  and  412  men,  and  the  towns 
of  Molain,  St.  Martin  Kiviere,  Ribeauville,  Ecaillon,  Mazinghdn,  and 
Ribeaucourt  Ferme. 

During  much  of  the  fighting  from  October  8th  to  nth  and  from 
17th  to  19th,  difficulties  of  the  terrain  were  .very  great,  with  the 
country  greatly  broken  by  small  patches  of  woods  and  villages,  with 
uneven  terrain  and  occasional  large  towns  admirably  adapted  to  the 
machine  gun  defense  of  which  the  Germans  took  every  advantage. 
The  La  Selle  River  with  high  banks  beyond  was  obstinately  defended 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  advance  continued,  often  without  ar- 
tillery support,  and  was  made  possible  only  by  the  determination  of 
the  men  and  the  skilful  use  of  all  arms  combined  with  clever  utiliza- 
tion of  the  diversified  terrain.  The  3rd  German  Naval  Division,  one 
of  the  crack  German  divisions,  was  hastily  thrown  in  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  the  advance. 

Armistice  Stops  the  Advance 

The  division  was  then  withdrawn  to  the  Heilly  Training  Area, 
near  Amiens,  for  replacements  and  a  well-earned  rest ;  Division  Head- 
quarters at  Querrieu.  Two  weeks  later,  when  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate return  to  the  front  were  expected  daily,  the  armistice  with 
Germany  was  signed  November  11,  1918.  The  fighting  being  over, 
the  II  American  Corps  was  released  from  the  Bntish  Expedionary 
Force  with  which  it  had  been  associated  since  its  arrival  in  France, 
and  transferred  to  the  American  Expedionary  Force  in  the  Le  Mans 
area,  where  the  first  units  of  the  30th  Division  arrived,  and  Division 
Headquarters  opened  at  Ballon  on  November  21st. 

During  the  above  operations  the  advance  was  so  rapid  and  the 
troops  withdrawn  so  soon,  that  there  was  no  opportimity  to  gather 
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up  and  salvage  a  great  number  of  guns  and  supplies  captured,  which 
were  left  for  the  salvage  troops  of  the  Fourth  British  Army.  Upon 
a  partial  check  by  the  units  of  the  division,  it  is  known  that  at  least 
72  field  artillery  pieces,  26  trench  mortars,  426  machine  gtms  and  1,792 
rifles  were  captured  in  addition  to  the  great  mass  of  material.  Tlus 
represents  but  a  portion  of  the  captures.  In  many  instances  field 
guns  taken  from  the  Germans  were  turned  over  to  the  supporting 
artillery  and  used  by  them  upon  the  retreating  enemy. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  captured  by  this  division  from 
September  29th  to  October  20th:  98  officers,  3,750  men.  During 
the  same  period  it  lost  3  officers  and  24  men  as  prisoners ;  44  officers 
and  1,011  men  killed;  113  officers  and  4,823  men  wouilded  (includ- 
ing slightly  wounded  and  slightly  gassed). 

Liberated  French  Grateful 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  the  following  tabulation  showing  the 
number  of  civilians  liberated  by  the  Division  during  its  advances: 

Busigny,  1,800;  Brancourt,  5;  Montbrehain,  9;  Becquigny,  350; 
Escaufourt,  81 ;  St.  Benin,  175;  St.  Souplet,  450;  Molain,  5;  La  Haie 
Menneresse,  24;  Ribeauville,  2;  Mazinghein,  i.    Total  2,902. 

The  mayor  of  Busigny,  from  whose  town  were  liberated  the 
greatest  number  of  imprisoned  Frenchmen  in  the  path  of  the  divi- 
sion's advance,  wrote  a  letter  of  gratitude  to  its  commander,  from 
which  are  taken  these  extracts:  "Acting  as  a  representative  of  the 
commune  and  in  its  name,  consequently  in  the  name  too,  of  a  part  of 
France,  I  take  the  liberty  to  come  and  express  to  our  liberator  and 
to  the  gallant  troops  under  your  command,  our  feelings  of  deepest 
and  eternal  gratitude. 

"For  those  who  have  not  been  submitted,  as  we  have,  for  four 
years,  to  the  intolerable  and  abhorred  German  yoke,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  great  was  the  relief,  the  joy,  the  well-being — ^in  a  word, 
the  unexpressible  (sic)  happiness  we  all  felt  when  the  first  Allied 
troops  made  their  way  through  our  village,  and  this  great  event  has 
been  for  us  like  the  dawn  of  a  resurrection." 

Congratulations  from  High  Commanders 

The  letters  of  congratulation  addressed  to  commanders  of  the 
Second  American  Corps  and  the  Thirtieth  Division  from  the  heads 
of  the  British  and  Australian  armies  were  fairly  due  the  American 
troops  who  had  done  so  much  to  pierce  and  crush  the  strongest  enemy 
sector  of  the  Western  Front  and  what  has  been  called  the  "backbone 
of  the  main  Hindenburg  system." 

On  the  day  (October  ist)  that  the  Thirtieth  Division  was  relieved 
by  the  Fifth  Australian  Division,  for  reorganization  and  rest,  Major 
General  Lewis,  the  American  division  commander,  issued  a  general 
order,  a  paragraph  of  which  reads: 

"To  be  given  the  task,  in  its  initial  effort,  to  play  an  important 
role  in  breaking  through  the  Hindenburg  Line,  the  strongest  defenses 
on  the  Western  Front,  was  a  great  honor,  and  the  fact  that  the  break- 
through was  actually  made  on  the  Divisional  front  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  honor  was  not  misplaced,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  fighting  effi- 
ciency of  the  Division,  of  the  command  of  which  the  undersigned 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud." 

On  the  following  day  (October  2nd),  while  the  withdrawal  was 
still  progressing,  General  John  Monash,  commanding  the  Australian 
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Corps,  sent  an  appreciative  communication  to  Major  General  G.  W. 
Read,  the  commander  of  the  Second  American  Corps,  in  which  xxxnirs 
the  following:  "As  the  H  American  corps  has  now  been  withdrawn 
from  the  line,  and  my  official  association  with  you  and  your  troops 
has  been  for  the  time  being  suspended,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  toe 
great  pleasure  that  it  has  been  to  me  and  to  the  troops  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Army  Corps  to  have  been  so  closely  allied  to  you  in  the  recent 
very  important  battle  operations  which  have  resulted  in  the  breaking 
through  of  the  main  Hindenburg  Line  on  the  front  of  the  Fourm 
British  Army. 

"Now  that  fuller  details  of  the  work  done  by  the  Twenty-seventh 
and  the  Thirtieth  American  divisions  have  t)ecome  available,  the 
splendid  gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  troops  in  these  operations 
have  won  the  admiration  of  their  Australian  comrades.  The  tasks 
set  were  formidable,  but  the  American  troops  overcame  all  obstacles 
and  contributed  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  ultimate  capture  of  the 
whole  tunnel  system." 

When  the  division  was  again  retired,  after  severe  and  continuous 
fighting  of  more  than  a  week,  Field  Marshal  D.  Haig,  of  the  Fourth 
British  Army  (on  October  20th)  addressed  a  letter  to  the  American 
Corps  Commander,  General  Read,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  divisions  as  having  "displayed  an 
energy,  courage  and  determination  in  attack  which  proved  irresisti- 
ble." The  commander  of  the  Thirtieth,  on  the  same  day,  goes  more 
into  details,  as  to  the  last  days  of  its  active  campaigning,  saying  in 
one  of  his  general  orders: 

"With  the  exception  of  three  days — October  12th,  13th  and  14th 
— when  it  was  in  reserve,  the  Division  attacked  every  day  from  Octo- 
ber 8th  to  October  19th,  inclusive,  defeating  the  enemy  and  making 
material  eains  each  day.  During  this  period,  the  lines  were  advanced 
by  the  Division  from  Montbrehain  to  beyond  Mazinghein,  a  distance 
of  more  than  thirteen  miles,  and  the  towns  of  Brancourt,  Fremont, 
Busigny.  Vaux  Andigny.  Escaufourt,  St.  Benin.  St.  Souplet,  Ribeau- 
ville  and  Mazinghein,  as  well  as  many  villages  and  farms,  were  taken. 

"Durins:  this  period.  45  officers  and  1,889  other  ranks  were  taken 
prisoners  and  nearly  forty  cannon,  a  large  number  of  machine  guns 
and  pn  immense  amount  of  stores  of  all  kinds  were  captured  by  the 
Division. 

"The  skill,  courage,  fortitude  and  endurance  displayed  by  the 
Division  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  and  the  commendation  of 
High  Commanders. 

"Holding  in  affectionate  memory  the  comrades  who  have  fallen, 
justly  proud  of  its  glorious  achievements  already  accomplished,  the 
Division  w'*ll  devote  itself  untiringly  to  reorjSfanization  and  rehabili- 
tation in  the  confidence  that  when  a^rain  called  upon  it  will,  as  in  the 
past,  be  found  equal  to  any  task  that  may  be  assigned  to  it." 

Two  days  afterward.  General  Henry  Rawlinson,  commanding  the 
Fourth  British  Army,  the  grand  unit  of  the  Allies  which  smashed  the 
bulwark  of  the  Hindenbursr  Line,  added  his  conclusive  testimony  to 
that  of  Major  General  Lewis,  the  division  commander,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  addressed  to  Major  General  G.  W.  Read,  the  commander 
of  the  Second  American  Corps: 

"Now  that  the  American  Corps  has  come  out  of  the  line  for  a 
well-earned  period  of  rest  and  training  I  desire  to  place  on  record  my 
appreciation  of  the  gaVantry  and  the  fine  soldierly  spirit  they  have 
displayed  throuehout  the  recent  hard  fighting. 

"The  breaking  of  the  great  Hindenburg  System  of  defense,  the 
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capture  of  Brancourt,  Busigny  and  St.  Souplet,  and  finally  the  forcing 
of  the  passages  of  the  Selle  river,  constitute  a  series  of  victories 
of  which  each  officer,  N.  C.  O.  and  man  has  every  reason  to  feel 
proud. 

''The  Corps  has  been  very  well  supported  by  the  artillery  of  the 
Australian  Corps,  to  whom  I  desire  to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  their 
skill  and  endurance  during  the  long  months  they  have  now  been  in 
action. 

"The  efficiency  with  which  the  staff  work  of  the  Corps  has  been 
carried  out  on  this  their  first  experience  as  a  fighting  Corps  in  the 
line  of  battle  has  filled  me  with  admiration,  and  I  attribute  it  largely 
to  the  zeal  and  unity  of  purpose  which  has  throughout  animated  the 
whole  Corps. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  their  recent  victories  has  been  the 
surpassing  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  regimental  officers  and 
men.  I  congratulate  them  on  their  prowess  and  offer  them  one  and 
all  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  leading  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
recent  operations." 

Sir  Douglas  Haig^s  Praise 

This  fully-merited  praise  was  passed  along  by  the  corps  com- 
mander to  his  division  commanders  of  the  Twenty-seventh  and 
Thirtieth.  Five  days  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  Field  Marshal 
Haig,  head  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces,  sent  the  following  to 
General  Read,  which  is  reproduced  in  full : 

November  i6th,  1918. 
Commanding  General,  II  American  Corps: 

Now  that  the  American  II  Corps  is  leaving  the  British  zone,  I 
wish  once  more  to  thank  you  and  all  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  under  your  command,  on  behalf  both  of  myself  and  all 
ranks  of  the  British  Armies,  in  France  and  Flanders,  for  the  very 
gallant  and  efficient  service  you  have  rendered  during  the  period  of 
your  operations  with  the  Fourth  British  Army. 

On  the  29th  September,  you  took  part  with  distinction  in  the  great 
and  critical  attack  which  shattered  the  enemy's  resistance  .in  the 
Hindenburg  Line  and  opened  the  road  to  final  victory.  The  deeds 
of  the  27th  and  30th  American  Divisions  who  on  that  day  took  Belli- 
court  and  Nauroy  and  so  gallantly  sustained  the  desperate  struggle 
for  Bony,  will  rank  with  the  highest  achievements  of  this  war.  They 
will  always  be  remembered  by  the  British  Regiments  that  fought 
beside  you. 

Since  that  date,  through  three  weeks  of  almost  continuous  fight- 
in^T*  you  advanced  from  one  success  to  another,  overcoming  all  re- 
sistance, beating  off  numerous  counter  attacks,  and  capturing  several 
thousand  prisoners  and  many  guns.  The  names  of  Brancourt,  Fre- 
mont, Busigny,  Vaux  Andigny,  St.  Souplet  and  Mazinghein  testify 
to  the  dash  and  energy  of  your  attacks. 

I  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has  attended  your  efforts  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  you  under  my  command. 

(Sgd.)  D.  Haig, 

Field  Marshal. 

Additional  information  about  the  Thirtieth  Division  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  records  of  General  John  J.  Pershing,  the  chief  of 
staff,  and  the  Army  War  College.  From  such  sources  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  division  was  formerly  the  old  Ninth  National  Guard 
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Division  and  was  organised  and  trained  at  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C.  It 
wa^  composed  of  the  National  Guard  Troops  from  Tennessee,  N<»th 
ana  South  Carolina. 

The  troops  composing  the  division  were  as  follows:  Tennessee: 
First,  Second  and  Third  Infantry,  First  Squadron  Cavalry,  First 
Regiment  Field  Artillery. 

North  Carolina:  Brigade  Headquarters,  First,  Second  and  Third 
Infantry,  First  Squadron  Cavalry,  Machine  Gun  Troop,  First  Fidd 
Artillery,  Companies  A,  B  and  E  Engineers,  Company  A,  Signal 
Corps;  Supply  Train,  Ambulance  Company  No.  i.  Field  Hospital 
No.  I. 

South  Carolina:  First  and  Second  Infantry,  Troop  A,  Cavalry, 
Field  Hospital  No.  i. 

The  first  units  of  the  division  sailed  from  the  United  States  on 
May  7,  191 8,  and  the  last  units  arrived  in  France  on  June  24,  1918. 
During  the  war  individuals  of  the  Thirtieth  Division  received  177 
Distinguished  Service  Crosses  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action. 
The  general  officers  who  were  in  command  of  the  division  before 
General  Lewis  were:  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Morrison  from  its  organiza- 
tion until  November  20,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  C.  P.  Townsley  from  No- 
vember 20,  1917,  until  December  17,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  George  W. 
Read  from  April  27,  1918,  until  June  13,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
M.  Lewis,  from  that  date  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  in- 
signia of  the  division  ms^  be  described  as  follows:  Monogram  in 
blue,  the  letter  "O"  surrounding  the  letter  "H"  with  three  "XV 
(Roman  numerals  for  30)  forming  the  cross  bar  of  the  letter  "H," 
all  on  a  maroon  background.  The  design  is  a  tribute  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  bom  in  South  Carolina,  who  was  familiarly  known  as  "Old 
Hickory."  During  its  participation  in  action  the  division  captured 
98  officers  and  3750  men,  81  pieces  of  artillery  and  426  machine 
guns.  All  told,  it  made  a  total  advance  on  the  front  lines  of  29^ 
kilometers.* 

On  November  20,  1918,  General  Pershing  made  the  first  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  work  of  the  American  soldiers  in  France,  his 
communication  being  addressed  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  In  this 
report,  which  deals  only  with  the  major  operations  at  the  front,  he 
writes  as  follows  regarding  the  assault  on  the  Hindenburg  Line: 
"It  was  the  fortune  of  our  2nd  Corps,  composed  of  the  27th  and  the 
30th  divisions,  which  had  remained  with  the  British,  to  have  a  place 
of  honor  in  co-operation  with  the  Australian  Corps  on  September 
29th  and  October  ist,  in  the  assault  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  where 
the  St.  Quentiii  Canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  under  a  ridge.  The 
30th  Division  speedily  broke  through  the  main  line  of  defense  for 
all  its  objectives,  while  the  27th  pushed  on  impetuously  through  the 
main  line  until  some  of  its  elements  reached  Gouy.  In  the  midst  of 
the  maze  of  trenches  and  shell  craters,  and  under  cross  fire  from 
machine  guns,  the  other  elements  fought  desperately  against  odds. 
In  this  and  in  later  actions,  from  October  6th  to  October  19th,  our 
2nd  Corps  captured  over  6,000  prisoners  and  advanced  over  thirteen 
miles.  The  spirit  and  aggressiveness  of  these  divisions  have  been 
highly  praised  by  the  British  army  commander  under  whom  they 
served." 

In  General  March's  *'Chronolog>'  of  major  operations,"  embodied 
in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  made  November  11,  1918, 
Armistice  day,  occurs  the  following  dated  items: 


♦  A  kilometer  equals  3.280  feet,  10  inches,  or  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 
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September  30 — ^The  27th  and  30th  divisions  took  prisoners  north 
of  St.  Quentin  totaling  210  officers  and  more  than  1^00  men. 

October  8 — ^The  SQth  Brigade  of  the  30th  Division  attacked  at  5 
A.  M.  over  a  front  of  5,000  yards,  gained  all  first  objectives  by 
9  A.  M.  and  second  objectives  by  noon.  Fifty  officers,  1,500  men  and 
four  loi -millimeter  guns  were  taken. 

October  8-9 — The  2nd  Corps  advanced  about  seven  miles  on  a 
front  of  4,000  yards  and  captured  about  2,000  prisoners  and  thirty 
guns. 

October  10— The  ist  Corps  reached  Comay  La  Besogne  Ridge 
and  passed  Malassise  farm,  east  of  Grand  Ham.  The  60U1  Brigade 
of  the  30th  Division  advanced  six  kilometers,  reaching  the  Selle 
river,  and  held  the  St.  Behn-St.  Souplet-La  Haie-Menneresse  line. 
Up  to  the  evening  of  the  9th,  fifty  officers,  1,800  men  and  thirty-two 
guns  were  captured.' 

October  13 — An  attack  on  Grandpre,  this  morning,  met  very 
heavy  machine  gun  fire,  and  troops  of  the  2nd  Corps  were  finally 
forced  to  retire  south  of  the  Aire.  A  hostile  counter-attack  at  8 
P.  M.  south  of  Landres-et-St.  Georges  was  repulsed. 

October  19 — The  30th  division  attacked  with  the  British  at  dawn 
and  advanced  2,000  yards.  Prisoners  captured  since  the  morning  of 
the  17th  totaled  forty- four  officers  and  over  1,500  men. 

The  ii8th  Infantry  Regiment 

If  any  regimental  unit  which  went  from  the  State  could  be  called 
"South  Carolina's  own,"  it  was  the  118th  Infantry.  It  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  at  the  St.  Quentin  canal  sector,  which  broke  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  The  ii8th  there  bore  the  burden  of  South  Caro- 
lina casualties  and  also  carried  away  the  largest  share  of  individual 
honors. 

The  regiment  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March,  1919,  in 
command  of  Colonel  P.  K.  McCully,  Jr.,  of  Anderson,  for  many 
years  an  officer  of  the  organization,  and  its  parade  of  May  ist  in 
Columbia  was  an  event  of  even  more  than  State-wide  interest;  for 
the  fame  of  the  unit  had  spread  throughout  the  South.  Just  before 
the  regiment  sailed  for  home  its  roster  was  as  follows:  Colonel  P. 
K.  McCully,  commanding;  Lieut.  Col.  W.  F.  L.  Hartigan;  Captain 
Francis  J.  Beatty,  regimental  adjutant;  Captain  Frances  M.  Mack, 
operations  officer;  Captain  William  F.  Murrah,  personnel  adjutant. 

First  Battalion  Headquarters,  Major  William  D.  Workman,  com- 
manding. Company  A.  Captain  Samuel  D.  Willis ;  Company  B.  Cap- 
tain Louis  L.  Ligon;  Company  C,  Captain  Charles  M.  Kephart; 
Company  D.  Captain  Arthur  Lee. 

Second  Battalion  Headquarters,  Major  C.  C.  Wyche,  command- 
ing. Company  E,  Captain  Richard  A.  Fulp;  Company  F,  Captain 
Joseph  Lawler;  Company  G;  Captain  Harry  Miller;  Company  H, 
Captain  Wister  R.  Watkins. 

Third  Battalion  Headquarters,  Major  William  L.  Gillespie,  com- 
manding. Company  I,  Captain  E.  Smyth  Blake;  Company  K,  Cap- 
tain Hiram  H.  Hutchison;  Company  L,  Captain  Harry  C.  Under- 
wood; Company  M.  Captain  Payton  H.  Hoge. 

Headquarters  Company,  First  Lieutenants  Sam  L.  Royall  and 
Grayson  M.  Hoke. 

Machine  Gun  Company,  Captain  Ralph  J.  Ramer. 

Supply  Company,  Captain  Robert  T.  Brown. 

Medical  Detachment,  Major  David  Walley,  Medical  Corps. 
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The  regiment  which  thus  returned  from  the  western  tattle  front 
had  been  ''over  there"  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  More  than 
its  original  force  had  been  killed  in  action,  many  had  died  of  wounds 
and  nearly  six  thousand  men  who  had  joined  its  ranks  at  various 
times  durine  that  period  had  suffered  wounds  classified  from  "slight" 
to  "serious.  Like  the  human  body,  the  r^mental  body  had  been 
so  continuously  replaced  by  influxes  of  fresh  blood  that  there  were 
few  remnants  of  its  original  composition. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Regiment  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  men  from  the  old  First  Infantry  South  Carolina  National 
Guard.  It  saw  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  having  been  mobilized 
and  trained  at  Camp  Moore,  Styx.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war  the 
regiment  wa3  ordered  to  Greenville  and  made  a  part  of  the  Old 
Hickory  Division,  formed  at  Camp  Sevier.  After  months  of  training 
at  Greenville,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  England  *and  France  in  May, 
1918.  h  then  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Thirtieth  Division.  One 
of  its  officers  thus  describes  the  movements  of  the  regiment  up  to  the 
time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Fourth  British  Army : 

"Having  spent  a  few  days  in  England,  the  regiment  crossed  the 
English  Channel,  landing  in  Calais  on  May  27th.  We  did  not  remain 
there  long,  but  were  there  long  enough  to  get  our  first  touch  of  real 
warfare  when  the  enemy's  planes  were  seen  flying  over  the  city. 

"After  a  few  days  spent  in  a  rest  camp,  the  regiment  moved  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Eperlecques  training  area  in  the  department  of 
Calais,  Regimental  headquarters  being  established  in  the  village  of 
Toumehem.  While  occupying  this  area  the  division  less  the  artillery 
was  transferred  to  the  Second  British  Corps.  Extensive  training 
was  continued  here,  small  parties  being  sent  to  the  front  line  for 
observation.  The  transfer  to  the  British  army  necessitated  many 
changes  particularly  as  to  our  system  of  transportation  and  suoplies. 
The  entire  month  of  June  was  spent  in  this  area,  but  with  the  coming  of 
July  our  status  underwent  a  great  change  which  was  to  take  us  out 
of  a  c'ass  of  untried  soldiers. 

"On  July  2d  we  started  the  march  that  carried  us  to  the  forward 
area,  where  the  Very  lights  sh^'ne  and  the  wind  whistles  behind  your 
ears.  July  4,  1918,  is  one  Independence  day  that  will  live  Ions:  in 
the  memories  of  those  that  made  that  hike  and  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  pull  through  the  b?g  show.  On  that  date  the  division 
marched  into  Belgium  with  this  regiment  leading  the  column. 
Colonel  McCully  has  the  signal  honor  of  leading  the  first  American 
regiment  into  that  ill-fated  country.  Camp  was  pitched  at  D'rty 
Bucket  Camp,  in  the  famous  Ypres  salient,  about  five  mi'es  behind 
the  ruins  of  Ypres.  Our  original  baptism  of  fire  took  place  here,  all 
of  us  soon  becoming  used  to  the  screech  of  the  shell  and  the  hum  of 
the  plane.  Our  introduction  into  the  line  was  gradual.  First  small 
part^V*;  wf*re  sent  to  observe,  our  final  movement  being  made  by  bat- 
talions. The  first  part  of  August  a  sector  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Blue  or  Fast  Poperinehe  was  assigned  to  the  reeiment  to  be  manned 
and  held  in  case  of  the  expected  bisr  drive  by  the  Boche.  This  drive 
failine  to  materialize,  the  entire  regiment  was  assembled  in  school 
camp  in  Aug^ust.  Here  we  remained  in  support  while  the  Sixtieth 
Brigade  took  over  the  front  line,  what  was  known  as  the  Canal  sector. 
PreparaMons  were  maHe  bv  th^'s  regnm^nt  to  take  a  part  of  the  front 
line  occupied  bv  the  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Infantry,  but  on 
Sep^en^b^r  t  orders  were  received  removing  us  from  this  area.  Though 
we  had  been  in  the  for\vard  area  for  two  months,  our  casualties  had 
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been  very  light,  especially  when  we  had  gained  so  much  from  the  ex- 
perience of  what  was  meant  by  being  under  shell  fire.  Our  experi- 
ence in  the  famous  Ypres  salient  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  grand 
vacation  in  view  of  what  we  went  through  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

"The  first  weeks  of  September  saw  the  division  transferred  from 
the  Second  British  Army  to  the  Fourth.  We  bid  a  glad  farewell  to 
Belgium  and  our  days  of  real  warefare  began.  Our  next  home  was 
located  a  few  miles  behind  Arras,  in  the  St.  Pol  area.  Here  an  in- 
tensified course  of  maneuvers  was  taken  up,  special  stress  being  laid 
on  work  with  the  tanks.  After  about  ten  days  spent  in  this  manner, 
another  move  toward  the  front  was  started.  A  halt  of  two  days  at 
Toutencourt  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  old  Somme  battle  field. 
From  there  lorries  carried  us  through  this  devastated  area  to  Tincourt. 
The  devastation  of  this  area  is  beyond  all  description,  ruined  villages, 
shell  holes,  old  trenches,  barbed  wire  and  innumerable  crows  being 
the  only  objects  to  be  seen  for  a  distance  for  at  least  thirty  miles. 
What  might  be  termed  for  us  the  great  adventure  was  about  to 
start." 

In  view  of  the  experience  through  which  the  ii8th  passed,  as 
a  "shock"  unit  of  the  Thirtieth  Division,  it  should  be  more  truthfully 
described  as  "the  awful  adventure." 

Some  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  regiment  in  helping  to  break  the 
Hindenburg  Line  may  be  gained  from  the  following  official  casualty 
list:  killed  in  action,  i,i68;  died  of  wounds,  283;  seriously  wounded, 
1,181;  wounded,  degree  undetermined,  805;  slightly  wounded,  3,973; 
missing  and  captured,  193. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  casualties  of  the  officers  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry: 

Killed:  Capt.  A.  Zane  Pyles,  regimental  adjutant;  Capt.  William 
W.  Jones,  Company  L;  First  Lieut.  W.  A.  Hudgens,  adjutant  Third 
Battalion;  First  Lieut  P.  B.  N.  Earle,  Company  M;  First  Lieut. 
William  A.  MuUey,  Company  I;  First  Lieut.  George  F.  Read,  Com- 
pany F;  First  Lieut.  William  K.  Franton,  Company  D;  Second  Lieut. 
Harry  J.  Brown,  Company  K;  Second  Lieut.  Robert  E.  Farmer, 
Company  F;  Second  Lieut.  Tillman  R.  Smith,  Company  F;  Second 
Lieut  William  O.  Stevenson,  Company  A ;  Second  Lieut.  William  M. 
Jones,  Headquarters  Company;  Second  Lieut.  Charles  Reshrig,  Com- 
pany L. 

Wounded:  Maj.  Gabriel  H.  Mahon,  First  Battalion;  Maj.  James 
H.  Howell,  Third  Battalion;  Capt.  Hijam  Hutchison,  Company  K; 
Capt.  Jesse  T.  Crawford,  Company  C;  Capt.  Samuel  W.  Parks, 
Company  G;  Capt.  Robert  W.  Hudgens,  Headquarters  Company; 
First  Lieut.  Richard  S.  Gessford,  Company  K;  First  Lieut.  James 
Anderson,  intelligence  officer.  Third  Battalion:  First  Lieut.  Harry 
E.  Wickes,  Company  L,  returned  to  duty  October  27,  1918;  First 
Lieut.  Henry  E.  Ruhl,  Headquarters  Company;  First  Lieut.  Sam  J. 
Royall.  Headquarters  Company;  First  Lieut.  James  C.  Dozier,  Com- 
pany G;  First  Lieut.  James  A.  Schwing,  Headquarters  Company; 
First  Lieut.  Gottlieb  A.  Neuflfer,  Machine  Gun  Company;  Second 
Lieut.  John  B.  Howard,  Company  H,  returned  to  duty;  Second 
Lieut.  Daniel  T.  Smith,  Company  E;  Second  Lieut.  Zebulon  B. 
Thomburg,  Company  F;  Second  Lieut  Paul  F.  Newell,  Company  G; 
Second  Lieut.  Edgar  L.  McNeil,  Machine  Gun  Company:  Second 
Lieut.  Jesse  M.  Barton,  Headquarters  Companv;  Second  Lieut.  Jerry 
B.  Fenton,  Company  D;  Second  Lieut.  Carl  T.  Prause,  Company  I. 
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'The  Old  Second''  Serves  Bravely 

Another  Thirtieth  division  unit  which  reflected  honor  upon  the 
State  was  the  One  Hundred  Fifth  Ammunition  Train.  The  nucleus  was 
originally  the  Second  Infantry,  National  Guard  of  South  Carolina,  with 
a  record  for  gallantry  extending  back  to  the  War  ot  1812.  The  re- 
organizations involved  in  the  forming  of  the  Old  Hickory  Division 
made  necessary  the  division  of  this  regiment  from  infantry,  in  which 
it  had  acquitted  itself,  most  creditably  on  the  Mexican  Border,  and 
its  assignment  to  new  and  unfamiliar  duties.  The  commanding 
ofiicer,  Col.  Holmes  B.  Springs  of  Georgetown,  was  made  division^ 
quartermaster  and  commander  of  trains.  Officers  and  men  took 
up  keenly  their  new  service  and  the  train  did  a  vast  amount  of 
arduous  and  dangerous  work  in  France,  supplying  ammunition  tmder 
trying  circumstances  to  many  divisions  at  different  times.*  The 
Headquarters  troop  of  the  same  famous  division  had  for  its  nucleus 
Troop  A,  Cavalry,  South  Carolina  National  Guard — the  oldest  unit 
of  the  State  troops  and  much  better  known  at  home  as  the  Charleston 
Light  Dragoons.  The  troop  gave  most  satisfactory  service,  having 
had  excellent  training  in  a  long  tour  of  border  patrol  duty  in  1916-17. 
The  divisional  adjutant.  Major  J.  Shapter  Caldwell  of  Charleston, 
had  been  assistant  adjutant  general  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Eighty-first  Division 

fThe  Eighty-first  Division  was  organized  at  Camp  Jackson,  Col- 
umbia, August  25,  191 7.  The  majority  of  the  officers  and  men 
originally  were  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 
At  Camp  Jackson  a  largie  number  of  men  were  transferred  out  of  the 
division  to  other  divisions  and  new  drafted  men  were  received  from 
Chicago  and  from  the  Carolinas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Florida  and 
other  southern  states.  At  Camp  Sevier — to  which  the  division  less  its 
artillery  brigade  and  Machine-Gun  battalions  moved  in  May,  1918— 
about  6,000  additional  drafted  men  were  received  from  Alabama  and 
1,200  from  New  York. 

The  Eighty-first  was  named  the  Stonewall  Division,  from  the 
great  Confederate  soldier,  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson,,  but  it  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  Wildcat  Division,  from  its  shoulder  in- 
signia, which  was  a  wildcat  in  a  circle,  different  colors  being  used  to 
designate  various  organizations,  as  follows: 

White  wildcat — i6ist  Infantry  Brigade. 

Blue  wildcat — i62d  Infantry  Brigade. 

Red  wildcat — 156th  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  306th  Ammunition 
Train  and  306th  Trench  Mortar  Battery. 

Black  wildcat — Division  Headquarters,  306th  Engineers  and  Train, 
316th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  and  306th  Train  Headquarters  and 
Military  Police. 

Orange  wildcat — 306th  Field  Signal  Battalion. 

♦Under  the  readjustments  consequent  on  the  formation  of  the  Thirtieth 
division,  the  band  of  the  Second  South  Carolina  Infantry  became  surplus  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Field  Artillery.  Eighty-first 
division,  with  which  it  proceeded  overseas.  After  the  armistice  the  band  by 
invitation  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  Nice  and  on  departing  received  from  the 
mayor  the  thanks  of  the  city  and  a  municipal  flag. 

t  History  condensed  from  the  report  issued  April  25,  1919,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  division,  and  sent  to  the  Historical  Branch  of  the  General  Staff 
of  U.  S.  A.,  as  well  as  from  Maj.-Gen.  C.  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the 
Eighty-first  Division,  January  16,  191 9.  Sec  also  Clarence  W.  Johnson's  **His- 
tory  of  the    321st  Infantry,  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  8ist  Division.** 
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Green  wildcat — 306th  Sanitary  Train. 

Btiff  wildcat — ^3o6th  Supply  Train. 

The  name  Wildcat  proved  to  be  quite  a  proper  and  appropriate 
name  for  the  Eighty-first  Division.  It  was  appropriate  in  more  than 
one  sense,  for  when  the  men  of  this  division  were  sent  against  the 
Huns  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive, 
they  emulated  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  wildcat  so  well  that  they 
were  thereafter  considered  entirely  worthy  of  the  name.  The  emblem 
originated  at  Camp  Jackson  and  was  suggested  by  a  stream  in  the 
edge  of  the  camp  which  was  called  Wildcat  Creek.  The  name  was 
recommended  by  Colonel  Frank  Halstead,  commanding  the  321st  In- 
fantry, and  later  adopted  by  the  division  staff.  The  shoulder  insignia 
was  adopted  from  drawings  submitted  by  Sergeant  Dan  Silverman, 
Headquarters  Company  of  that  regiment.  The  name  Stonewall  was 
recommended  by  Major  Daniel  W.  Adams.  This  was  the  first  division 
to  appear  at  the  Port  of  Embarkation  wearing  a  distinctive  device 
and  the  idea  was  adopted  by  General  Pershing  for  the  A.  E.  F.  and 
afterward  by  the  War  Department  for  divisions  training  at  home. 

The  war  record  of  the  8ist  Division  commences  with  its  transfer 
(less  the  156th  Field  Artillery  Brigade)  from  Camp  Jackson  to  Camp 
Sevier,  South  Carolina,  on  May  16,  1918,  and  thence,  in  July,  to  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.  The  first  units  sailed  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  and 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  England,  en  route  to  France,  August  11,  1918. 

The  division  arrived  in  France  five  days  later  and — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  156th  Artillery  Brigade,  including  the  306th  Ammuni- 
tion Train— proceeded  to  the  training  area  at  Tonnerre  (Yonnc),  the 
imits  mentioned  being  sent  to  Camp  du  Valdahon  (Doubs).  After 
a  month's  training,  the  division,  less  the  artillery  brigade  and  ammuni- 
tion train,  proceeded  to  the  St.  Die  sector  (Vosges)  and  remained 
there  from  September  19  to  October  19,  1918.  Durirtg  that  period  it 
was  successively  attached  to  the  Thirty-third  and  Tenth  French 
Corps. 

This  month  of  service  in  the  St.  Die  sector  was  employed  in  raid- 
ing the  enemy  and  repulsing  such  attacks.  One  of  these  minor  en- 
gagements preceded  by  a  long  and  severe  artillery  preparation  by  the 
(Germans,  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  about  one  hundred  shock 
troops,  who  were  repulsed  with  some  ten  killed,  one  captured  and 
probably  several  wounded.  Shotguns  and  automatic  rifles  were  suc- 
cessfully used  by  our  troops,  one  of  the  men  killing  three  Germans 
with  an  automatic.  During  the  occupation  of  this  sector  the  casualties 
were :    Killed,  2  ofiicers,  19  men ;  wounded,  14  men. 

The  division  left  the  St.  Die  sector  on  September  19th  and  early 
in  November  reached  the  Sommedieue  sector,  south  of  Verdun.  On 
the  6th  of  the  month  it  relieved  in  front  line  the  Thirty-fifth  division, 
being  attached  to  the  Second  Colonial  Corps  (French). 

On  the  night  of  November  8,  1918,  orders  were  received  to  attack 
the  German  lines  on  the  Woevre  plain  the  next  morning.  During  the 
night  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  north  and  south  ends'  of 
the  sector,  concentrated,  and  at  8  too  o'clock  in  the  morning  advanced 
to  the  attack. 

The  CJermans  had  held  this  position  since  early  in  the  war;  their 
lines  were  full  of  "pill  boxes"  and  strong  centers  of  resistance,  all  of 
concrete,  and  the  low  and  marshy  plain  was  full  of  wire.  Three  Ger- 
man divisions  confronted  the  Eighty-first — the  Fifth  Prussian  Guards, 
Third  Bavarians  and  the  Thirteenth  Landwehr. 

The  division  advanced  with  but  little  artillery  preparation,  due 
to  lack  of  heavy  guns  and  of  horses  for  the  75*s,  and  when  the  armis- 
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tice  went  into  effect  on  November  nth,  had  advanced  some  5^  kilo- 
meters and  was  crossing  the  Hindenburg  line  near  Etain.  The  60th 
Artillery  Brigade  of  the  35th  Division  had  remained  in  place  and 
gave  the  8ist  all  possible  support  in  the  operation. 

The  casualties  of  the  division  in  the  three  days*  fighting  were: 
Killed,  II  officers  and  167  men;  wounded,  34  officers,  757  men;  cap- 
tured, I  officer,  56  men ;  missing,  6  men. 

On  November  18th,  the  division,  less  its  artillery,  left  the  Somroe* 
dieue  sector  for  the  training  area  around  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  reach- 
ing there  December  3rd.  The  two  regiments  of  light  artillery,  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  and  Three  Himdred  and  Eighteenth, 
with  brigade  headquarters,  then  joined  the  division,  which  at  this 
period  belonged  to  the  Eighth  Corps.  The  First  army  and  the  Eighth 
Corps  were  discontinued  April  20,  1919,  and  the  division  then  parsed 
to  the  Ninth  Corps.  The  Three  Himdred  and  Sixteenth  Field  Ar- 
tillery (15s  m/m  motorized)  shortly  afterward  joined  the  division, 
having  been  in  detached  billets  between  Chaumont  and  Neufchateau. 
The  division  on  May  2nd  passed  to  the  Services  of  Supply,  for  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  and  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June, 
1919,  various  units  sailed  for  home  from  the  ports  of  Brest  and  St 
Nazaire.  Meanwhile  two  admirable  divisional  reviews  had  been  held, 
both  at  Chatillon ;  the  first,  on  March  20th,  for  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  and  General  Pershing;  the  second,  April  loth,  for 
General  Pershing  and  including  a  most  searching  inspection. 

A  succinct  summary  of  the  Wildcats'  record  is  presented  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  division  commander 
shortly  before  the  Eighty-first  left  France: 

"France,  April  13,  1919. 
**Major  General  Charles  J.  Bailey, 

"Commanding  81  st  Division, 

"American  E.  F. 

"My  Dear  General  Bailey:  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  ex- 
tend to  you,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  8ist  Division,  my  compli- 
ments upon  their  appearance  at  the  review  and  inspection  on  April  10, 
at  Chatillon-Sur-Seine.  The  transportation  and  artillery  of  the  divi- 
sion was  in  good  shape  and  the  general  bearing  of  the  men  was  up  to  a 
high  standard  and  worthy  of  a  division  which,  though  in  France  for 
a  comparatively  short  time,  has  made  a  splendid  record 

"Arriving  in  this  country  toward  the  middle  of  August,  )rour 
period  of  training  in  the  area  near  Tonnerre  was  interrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  division  into  the  line  to  relieve  the  active 
battle  veteran  organizations.  The  Sist  was  in  the  St.  Die  sector  from 
the  18th  of  September  to  the  19th  of  October,  when  it  was  withdrawn 
and  prepared  for  its  participation  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive. 

"It  entered  the  line  in  this  operation  on  the  night  of  November  6th, 
relieving  the  35th  Division  as  the  right  flank  division  of  the  First 
Army,  and  attacking  on  the  morning  of  November  9th  against  heavy 
artillery  and  machine  gun  fire.  The  attack  was  continued  November 
loth  and  nth  and  was  resolutely  pushed  against  strong  enemy  resist- 
ance, the  advance  covering  five  and  a  half  kilometers. 

"The  bearing  of  this  division  in  this,  its  first  experience,  showed 
the  mettle  of  officers  and  men,  and  gave  promise  of  what  it  would 
become  as  a  veteran.  With  such  a  record,  the  division  may  return 
home  proud  of  its  service  in  France  as  a  part  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

"Sincerely  yours, 
"(Signed)  John  J.  Pershing." 
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The  first  annual  reunion  of  the  division  after  demobilization  was 
held  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  September  20  and  21,  1920. 

Eighty-First  Division  Staff 

Officially  a  "combat  division  of  the  National  Army,"  the  Eighty- 
first  division  at  the  date  of  the  armistice  had  the  following  staff  and 
principal  organization  commanders: 

Commanding  general,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Bailey. 

Chief  of  staff,  Col.  Charles  D.  Roberts,  G.  S. 

A.  C.  of  S.  G-i,  Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Maddox,  G.  S. 

A.  C.  of  S.  G-2,  Maj.  Philip  S.  VanCise,  G.  S. 

A.  C.  of  S.  G-3,  Maj.  Joseph  P.  Aleshire,  G.  S. 

Division  M.  G.  officer,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  B.  Renziehausen,  infantry. 

Division  adjutant,  Maj.  Roger  H.  Williams,  A.  G. 

Division  inspector,  Maj.  C.  G.  Stevenson,  infantry. 

Division  quartermaster,  Maj.  James  M.  Barksdale,  Q.  M.  C. 

Division  surgeon.  Col.  Kent  Nelson,  M.  C 

Division  ordnance  officer,  Maj.  G.  E.  Carpenter,  ordnance  depart- 
ment. 

Division  munitions  officer,  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Robertson,  ordnance 
department. 

Division  gas  officer,  Capt.  D.  H.  Rowe,  C.  W.  S. 

Division  judge  advocate,  Maj.  W.  B.  Beals,  J.  A.  G. 

Division  signal  officer,  Lieut.  Col.  James  H.,  VanHorn,  S.  C. 

Division  motor  yansport  officer,  Maj.  R.  W.  Berliner,  Q.  M.  C. 

Division  veterinarian,  Maj.  Cage  Head,  V.  C. 

Division  dental  officer,  Capt.  J.  A.  Corriveau,  D.  C. 

Division  chaplain,  First  Lieut.  K.  F.  Vance,  chaplain. 

Division  headquarters  troop,  Capt.  C.  E.  Rich,  infantry. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  infantry  brigade:  Brjg.  Gen.  George 
W.  Mclver,  commanding;  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  infantry, 
Col.  Frank  Halstead ;  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  infantry, 
Col.  Loraine  T.  Richardson;  Three  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  ma- 
chine gun  battalion,  Maj.  William  C.  McGowan. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  infantry  brigade:  Brig.  Gen. 
Munro  McFarland,  commanding;  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-thifd 
infantry.  Col.  T.  A.  Pearce;  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  in- 
fantry. Col.  G.  W.  Moses;  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  machine 
gun  battalion,  Maj.  E.  J.  Lyman. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  field  artillery  brigade:  Brig.  Gen. 
Andrew  Moses,  commanding;  Three  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  field 
artillery.  Col.  Russell  P.  Reeder;  Three  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
field  artillery.  Col.  Nelson  E.  Margetts;  Three  Hundred  and  Eight- 
eenth field  artillery,  Col.  James  P.  Robinson;  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixth  trench  mortar  battery.  Capt.  D.  M.  Etheridge. 

Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  engineers,  Lieut.. Col.  T.  T.  P.  Luquer; 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  field  signal  battalion,  Maj.  S.  R.  Todd; 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  machine  gun  battalion,  Maj.  J.  E.  Bel- 
ler;  Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  train  headquarters  and  military  police, 
Col.  Edwin  Bell ;  Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  ammunition  train,  Lieut. 
Col.  Allen  Kimberly;  Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  supply  train,  Maj. 
R.  W.  Berliner,  Q.  M.  C. ;  Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  sanitary  train, 
Lieut.  Col.  S.  J.  Kopetsky. 

Divisional  Artillery  Well  Trained 

When  the  Thirtieth  division  sailed,  in  May,  1917,  the  Eighty-first, 
less  its  artillery  brigade  and  machine  gun  battalions,  moved   from 
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Camp  Jackson  to  Camp  Sevier.  The  machine  gun  battalions — the 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixteenth,  Three  Hundred  and  Seventerath  and 
Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth — ^went  to  a  training  center  at  Cajop 
Hancock,  Augusta,  Georgia;  while  the  artillery  brigade,  consisting  of 
one  heavy  regiment,  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  field  artiUeiy 
and  two  regiments  of  75  millimetre,  the  Three  Hundred  and  Seven- 
teenth and  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth,  continued  target  practice 
and  other  training  at  Camp  Jackson.  Most  of  the  artillery  officers, 
before  sailing  time  came  had  gone  through  the  School  of  Fire,  at  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  and  through  the  Brigade  Firing  Center  at  Camp 
Jackson.  The  first  commander  of  th^  brigade,  Gen.  William  J.  Snow, 
was  early  detached  and  appointed  chief  of  field  artillery,  with  the 
rank  of  major  general.  His  successor.  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  T.  Austin, 
was  soon  transferred  to  Camp  Taylor,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  Col.  Andrew  Moses,  until  that  time  commanding 
the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Field  Artillery.  The  brigade  went 
overseas  without  guns  or  transportation,  under  the  agreement  where- 
by the  French  undertook  to  equip  regiments  as  rapidly  as  the  trained 
personnel  could  be  furnished.  Unfortunately  the  French  were  unable 
to  maintain  this  schedule  and  the  brigade  was  not  equipped  until  a 
few  days  before  the  armistice.  Meantime,  the  artillery,  reaching 
France  in  the  middle  of  August,  1918,  went  through  the  usual  finish- 
ing course  in  French  methods,  at  le  Valdahon,  in  the  Jura,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  lines  before  Belfort,  and  after  the  regular  course  had 
been  most  creditably  performed,  continued  firing  to  perfect  officers 
and  men  to  the  utmost  in  their  duties,  while  awaitmg  the  indispensable 
horses,  tractors  and  guns.  The  Ammunition  train  and  Trench  Mortar 
battery  proceeded  to  join  the  division  at  the  front.  When  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  the  brigade  was  at  last  on  its  way  to  the  lines.  The 
heavy  re|^ment  took  up  the  arduous  port  armistice  training  at  St.  Blin, 
about  midway  between  Chaumont  and  Neuf chateau;  the  light  regi- 
ments with  brigade  headquarters,  going  to  Chateauvillain.  After- 
ward, shortly  before  starting  for  the  United  States,  the  heavy  r^ment 
also  moved  to  Chateauvillain.  Brigade  headquarters  came  home  via 
Hoboken,  the  regiments  through  Newport  News.  The  trench  mortar 
battery  was  sent  to  the  States  early.  The  Ammunition  train  was  sent 
back  in  battalions  through  Newport  News  and  Charleston.  The 
brigade  was  highly  complimented  by  inspectors  and  instructors  re- 
peatedly upon  the  efficiency  and  high  morale  of  its  officers  and  men.* 

The  Forty-Second  Division 

Forty-second  Division,  in  which  were  some  scattered  units  of 
South  Carolina  troops,  was  stationed  in  the  Champagne  district  at 
first,  and  in  July,  1918.  relieved  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  in  the 
region  of  Trugny  and  Epieds.  On  the  24th  of  that  month,  the  Ger- 
mans fell  back  from  those  points,  and,  as  stated  by  General  Pershing, 
"fighting  its  way  through  the  Foret  de  Fere,  overwhelmed  the  nest  of 
machine  guns  in  its  path.  By  the  27th  it  had  reached  the  Ourcq, 
whence  the  Third  and  Fourth  divisions  were  already  advancing,  while 
the  French  divisions  with  which  we  were  cooperating  were  moving 
for\vard  at  other  points. 

"The  3d  division  had  made  its  advance  into  Roncheres  wood  on 
the  29th  and  was  relieved  for  rest  by  a  brigade  of  the  32d.  The 
42d  and  32d  undertook  the  task  of  conquering  the  heights  beyond 

♦"History  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Field  Artillery:"  Rogers  ft 
Hall  Company,  Chicago,  1919. 
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Clerges,  the  42d  capturing  Sergy  and  the  32d  capturing  Hill  230,  both 
American  divisions  joining  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the  Vesle, 
and  thus  the  operations  of  reducing  the  (Mame)  salient  was  finished. 
Meanwhile  the  42d  was  relieved  by  the  4th  at  Cherry-Chartreuve  and 
the  32d  by  the  28th,  while  the  77th  division  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Vesle.  The  operations  of  these  divisions  on  the  Vesle  were  under 
the  3d  corps,  Major  General  Robert  Bullard  commanding." 

The  reduction  of  the  Marne  salient  preceded  the  wiping  out  of 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  all  of  which  were  vitally  offensive  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Verdun.  The  Forty-second  Division  was  a  part  of  the 
Third  Corps,  of  the  First  American  Army,  which  made  its  first  great 
offensives  against  the  Marne  and  St.  Mihiel  salients,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 1 2th  carried  the  latter  and  established  a  position  which  com- 
manded and  threatened  the  great  German  stronghold  of  Metz.  Then 
followed  the  famous  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  which  steadily  ad- 
vanced until  the  armistice  was  signed.  In  that  concluding  move- 
ment, the  Third  Army  Corps,  of  which  the  Forty-second  Division 
was  one  of  the  three  units,  valiantly  participated  as  a  portion  of  the 
distinctive  American  Army. 

The  Ninety-Second  Division  (Colored) 

The  Ninety-second  Division  was  composed  entirely  of  colored 
troops,  some  of  its  units  having  white  officers,  and,  on  the  whole,  their 
record  was  commendable — especially  that  of  the  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment— the  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Infantry. 

The  division  first  saw  active  service  in  the  St.  Die  sector  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  and  was  with  the  First  American  Army,  covering  Ver- 
dun and  driving  toward  Metz.  It  saw  some  severe  fighting  for  about 
ten  days  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  being  at  that  time  a  short 
distance  east  of  Breheville. 

Home  Coming  of  South  Carolina  Soldiers 

In  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  of  1919,  the  soldiers  of  South 
Carolina  came  sailing  and  marching  home,  and  the  parades  and  recep- 
tions throughout  the  State  were  occasions  for  both  gladness  and  sadness 
— gladness  over  reunions  and  the  terminations  of  racking  suspense,  and 
sadness  for  those  hundreds  who  would  never  return  to  the  soil  of  the 
Palmetto  State  and  also  for  those  who  came  back  maimed  but  still  brave 
and  hopeful.  By  early  April,  there  were  2,500  men  at  Camp  Jackson. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  receptions  was  that  given  to  the  surviving 
members  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  at  Anderson, 
on  the  1st  of  May.  All  through  the  summer  and  fall,  Camp  Jackson 
continued  to  receive  the  returning  soldiers  and  on  September  29,  1919, 
there  was  a  reunion  of  the  members  of  the  Thirtieth  EHvision,  at  Green- 
ville, that  date  being  the  first  anniversary  of  the  breaking  of  the 
Hindenburg  line  on  the  western  front. 

Roll  of  Honor 

In  the  spring  of  1920  a  State  Memorial  Commission  was  formed 
to  compile  and  preserve  the  names  of  South  Carolinians  who  died  in 
the  World's  War,  whether  in  the  land,  sea  or  air  service;  whether 
from  wounds  in  battle,  disease  or  accident.  By  the  fall  of  that  year 
between  1,300  and  1,400  names  had  already  been  entered  on  the  roll 
of  honor,  but,  even  as  this  is  written,  the  list  is  still  being  completed 
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and  perfected.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Commission  is  also  to  per- 
fect plans  and  collect  funds  for  a  memorial  building  in  honor  of  those 
who  made  the  sacrifice,  in  whatever  form. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  America  is  compiling  a  list  of  officers 
who  died  during  the  war,  and  plans  to  erect  a  $3,000,000  memorial 
hall  and  club  house  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  list  of  casualties  issued  at  Washington,  South  Carolina  is 
credited  with  fifty  officers  who  lost  their  lives.  Of  this  ntmiber  twenty- 
five  were  killed  in  actiton,  ten  died  of  wounds,  eight  of  disease,  four 
of  accident  and  the  remainder  of  undetermined  causes. 

The  toll  paid  by  the  city  of  Columbia  was  nine.  Every  section  of 
the  State  is  represented  in  the  list.  The  record  is  a  silent  testimonial 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  South  Carolina  men. 

The  Columbia  officers  who  will  be  memorialized  in  the  beautiful 
building  to  be  erected  in  New  York  are  Maj.  James  L.  Bryant,  Capt. 
Albert  F.  Briggs,  Major  William  S.  Manning,  Capt.  Henry  L.  Thomp- 
son, Capt.  Theodore  D.  Ravenel,  Jr.,  Capt.  John  M.  Mcintosh,  Lieut. 
Henry  C.  Horton,  Lieut.  John  S.  Reynolds  and  Lieut.  Edmund  V. 
Walsh. 

There  are  on  file  at  the  Army  and  Navy  club's  headquarters,  261 
Madison  avenue,  New  York,  the  names  of  the  majority  of  dead  from 
South  Carolina.  This  list  is  also  incomplete.  Therefore,  in  justice 
to  living  relatives,  neither  the  lists  compiled  in  Columbia  or  Washing- 
ton or  New  York  City  are  published  in  this  chapter. 

Among  those  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  brave  and  popular  South 
Carolina  officers  who  died  in  action  at  the  front  was  Captain  Edward 
L.  Wells,  of  Charleston,  who  was  killed  during  the  fighting  between 
the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse,  north  of  Verdun,  on  October  4,  1918. 
As  intelligence  officer  and  in  command  of  a  platoon  of  the  Eighteenth 
Infantry,  he  was  pushing  along  after  the  retreating  Germans  when  he 
received  his  mortal  wound.  Captain  Wells  was  twice  awarded  post- 
humously, the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

Medals  of  Honor 

In  the  New  York  Times,  of  August  3,  1919,  is  a  page  devoted  to 
sketches  of  those  fortunates  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
who  won  the  coveted  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  which,  as  that 
paper  says,  is  to  the  American  what  the  Victoria  Cross  is  to  the  British 
and  the  Medaille  Militaire  to  the  French  soldier.  The  medal  was 
granted  to  78  of  the  1,200,000  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who  engaged  in 
battle  with  the  Germans,  19  of  the  awards  being  posthumous.  Of 
every  15,400  soldiers  who  were  in  action,  one  received  the  Congres- 
sional Medal.  By  states,  only  New  York  and  Illinois  were  granted 
a  greater  number  than  South  Carolinia.  She  received  six,  as  did 
CaTifomia,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Tennessee,  but  when  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  troops  the  different  states  furnished  to  the  fir- 
ing line  are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  realized  how  high  was  the 
standard  of  the  South  Carolina  boys  for  bravery  in  action. 

Of  the  six  who  won  the  medals  for  the  Thirtieth  Division,  the  fol- 
lowing were  South  Carolina  soldiers:  James  C.  Dozier,  first  lieuten- 
ant of  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Rock  Hill; 
and  Sergeant  Thomas  M.  Hall,  of  the  same  company  and  town;  Ser- 
geant Gary  E.  Foster,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  In- 
fantiy,  Inman ;  Corporal  James  D.  Heriot,  Company  I,  same  regiment^ 
residing  at  Providence;  Sergeant  Richmond  H.  Hilton,  Company  H, 
One  Hundred  and  EighteenUi  R^ment,  Westville ;  Corporal  John  C. 
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Villepigue,  0)mpany  M,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Camden.  A  fine  record  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighte^th— to 
receive  all  the  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  awarded  the  soldiers  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  Thirtieth  Division  I 

The  names  of  the  South  Carolina  heroes  to  whom  the  Congres- 
sional Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded,  and  the  acts  for  which  they 
were  thus  honored,  are  as  follows : 

Foster,  Gary  Evans,  Sergeant,  Co.  F,  ii8th  Infantry,  30th  Divi- 
sion, Inman,  S.  C. — Montbrehain,  France,  Oct.  8,  1918.  When  his 
company  was  held  up  by  violent  machine-gun  fire  from  a  sunken  road 
Sergeant  Foster,  with  an  officer,  went  forward  to  attack  the  hostile 
machine-gun  nests.  The  officer  was  wounded,  but  Sergeant  Foster 
continued  on  alone  in  the  fac6  of  heavy  fire  and  by  eflFective  use  of 
hand  grenades  and  his  pistol  killed  several  of  the  enemy  and  captured 
eighteen. 

Dozier,  James  C,  First  Lieutenant,  Co.  G,  iiSth  Infantry,  3ath 
Division,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. — Montbrehain,  France,  Oct.  8,  1918.  In 
command  of  two  platoons.  Lieutenant  Dozier  was  painfully  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  early  in  the  attack,  but  he  continued  to  lead  his  men, 
displaying  the  highest  bravery  and  skill.  When  his  command  was 
held  up  by  heavy  machine-gun  fire  he  disposed  his  men  in  the  best 
cover  available  and  with  a  soldier  continued  forward  to  attack  a 
machine-gun  nest.  Creeping  up  to  the  position  in  the  face  of  intense 
fire,  he  killed  the  entire  crew  with  hand  grenades  and  his  pistol  and  a 
little  later  captured  a  number  of  Germans  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
dugout  nearby. 

Hall,  Thomas  L€fe,  Sergeant,  Co.  G,  ii8th  Infantry,  30th  Division, 
Fort  Hill,  S.  C. — Montbrehain,  France,  Oct.  8,  191 8.  Ha\ing  over- 
come two  machine-gun  nests  under  his  skilful  leadership,  Ser^feant 
Hall's  platoon  was  stopped  800  yards  from  its  final  objective  by  ma- 
chine-gun fire  of  particular  intensity.  Ordering  his  men  to  take  cover 
in  a  sunken  road,  he  advanced  alone  on  the  enemy  machine-gun  post 
and  killed  five  members  of  the  crew  with  his  bayonet  and  thereby 
made  possible  the  further  advance  of  the  line.  While  attacking  an- 
other machine-gun  nest  later  in  the  day  this  gallant  soldier  was  mortal- 
ly wounded. 

Heriot,  James  D.,  Corporal,  Co.  I,  ii8th  Infantry,  30th  Division, 
Providence.  S.  C. — ^Vaux-Andigny,  France,  Oct.  12,  1918.  Corporal 
Heriot,  with  four  other  soldiers,  organized  a  combat  group  and  at- 
tacked an  enemy  machine-gun  nest  which  had  been  inflictmg  heavy 
casualties  on  his  company.  In  the  advance  two  of  his  men  were  killed, 
and  because  of  the  heavy  fire  from  all  sides  the  remaining  two  sought 
shelter.  Unmindful  of  the  hazard  attached  to  his  mission.  Corporal 
Heriot,  with  fixed  bayonet,  alone  charged  the  machine  gun,  making 
his  way  through  the  fire  for  a  distance  of  thirty  yards  and  forcing  the 
enemy  to  surrender.  During  his  exploit  he  received  several  wounds  in 
the  arm,  and  later  in  the  same  day,  while  charging  another  nest,  he  was 
killed. 

Hilton,  Richmond  H.,  Sergeant,  Co.  H,  ii8th  Infantry,  30th  Divi- 
sion, Westville,  S.  C. — Brancourt,  France,  Oct.  11,  1918.  While  Ser- 
geant Hilton's  company  was  advancing  through  the  village  of  Bran- 
court  it  was  held  up  by  intense  enfilading  fire  from  a  machine  gun. 
Discovering  that  this  fire  came  from  a  machine-gun  nest  among  shell 
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holes  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  Sergeant  Hilton,  accompanied  by  a  few 
other  soldiers^  but  well  in  advance  of  them,  pressed  on  toward  this 
position,  firing  with  his  rifle  until  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and 
then  with  his  pistol,  killing  six  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  ten.  In 
the  course  of  this  daring  exploit  he  received  a  woimd  from  a  bursting 
shell,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

Villepigue,  John  C,  Corporal,  Co.  M,  ii8th  Infantry,  30th  Divi- 
sion, Camden,  S.  C. — Vaux-Andigny,  France,  Oct.  15,  1918.  Having 
been  sent  out  with  two  other  soldiers  to  scout  through  the  village  of 
Vaux-Andigny,  he  met  with  strong  resistance  from  enemy  machine- 
gun  fire,  which  killed  one  of  his  men  and  wounded  the  other.  Con- 
tinuing his  advance  without  aid  500  yards  in  advance  of  his  platoon 
and  in  the  face  of  enemy  machine-gun  and  artillery  fire,  he  encountered 
four  of  the  enemy  in  a  dugout,  whom  he  attacked  and  killed  with  a 
hand  grenade.  Crawling  forward  to  a  point  150  yards  in  advance  of 
his  first  encounter,  he  rushed  a  machine-gun  nest,  killing  four  and 
capturing  six  of  the  enemy  and  taking  two  light  machine  guns.  After 
being  joined  by  his  platoon  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm. 

Miles,  L.  Wardlaw,  Captain,  308th  Infantry,  77th  Division,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. — Revillon,  France,  Sept.  14,  1918.  Captain  Miles  volun- 
teered to  lead  his  company  in  a  hazardous  attack  on  a  commanding 
trench  position  near  the  Aisne  Canal,  which  other  troops  had  pre- 
viously attempted  to  take  without  success.  His  company  immediately 
met  with  intense  machine-gun  fire,  against  which  it  had  no  artillery 
assistance,  but  Captain  Miles  preceded  the  first  wave  and  assisted  in 
cutting  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  wire  entanglements.  In  so 
doing  he  was  wounded  five  times  by  machine-gun  bullets,  both  legs 
and  one  arm  being  fractured,  whereupon  he  ordered  himself  placed 
on  a  stretcher  and  had  himself  carried  forward  to  the  enemy  trench 
in  order  that  he  might  encourage  and  direct  his  company,  which  by 
this  time  had  suflFered  numerous  casualties.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
this  officer's  indomitable  spirit  his  men  held  the  hostile  position  and 
consolidated  the  front  line  after  an  action  lasting  two  hours,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Captain  Miles  was  carried  to  the  aid  station 
against  his  will.  Capt.  Miles  was  not  accredited  to  South  Carolina, 
but  is  of  South  Carolina  parentage  on  both  sides. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  not  a  few 
South  Carolina  soldiers.  Captain  Philip  W.  Hunter,  of  York,  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Order  from  the  British  Government.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  served  in  the 
Nineteenth  British  Division,  was  captured  at  Messines  Ridj^e,  and 
remained  in  German  prisons  from  April  to  November,  191 8.  Corporal 
G.  W.  Batson,  of  Greenville,  who  was  also  thus  honored,  was  a  member 
of  the  old  Butler  Guards,  First  Infantry,  South  Carolina  National 
Guard,  and  served  in  the  war  with  that  organization,  officially  Com- 
pany A,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Regiment. 

An  Important  Training  Area 

South  Carolina  was  an  important  troop  training  area  throughout  the 
war,  since  the  climate  allowed  of  drilling  in  the  open  the  year  'round 
and  the  State  was  conveniently  situated  with  relation  to  the  ports  of 
embarkation.  Sixteen  cantonments  and  a  like  number  of  camps  were 
erected  in  the  country  and  of  these  there  were  allotted  to  South  Caro- 
lina one  cantonment  and  two  camps:     Camp  Jackson,  at  Columbia; 
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Camp  Sevier,  at  Greenville,  and  Camp  Wadsworth,  at  Spartanburg. 
The  Eighty-first  (National  Army)  division  was  organized  and  train^ 
at  Camp  Jackson,  as  were  also  an  infantry  regiment  of  the  Ninety- 
second  (negro)  division,  National  Army,  and  some  4,000  of  ordnance 
troops.  Afterward  Camp  Jackson  was  a  great  field  artillery  replace- 
ment depot  and  firing  centre,  from  which  drafts  of  trained  officers  and 
men  were  forwarded  each  month  to  the  artillery  elements  of  the  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  When  the  war  ended,  the  camp  was  in  process  of 
being  greatly  expanded.  Camp  Sevier,  after  serving  as  organization 
and  training  base  of  the  Thirtieth  (National  Guard)  division,  was 
used  by  the  Eighty-first  in  its  final  training  and  afterward  was  the 
mobilization  point  of  the  Twentieth  Regular  army  division.  Camp 
Wadsworth  was  the  home  base  of  the  Twenty-seventh  division  (Na- 
tional Guard  of  New  York)  and  after  that  division  proceeded  over- 
seas, became  a  training  camp  for  corps  and  army  troops,  principally 
pioneer  infantry.  Another  capital  activity  of  war  time  in  South  (Caro- 
lina was  the  development  of  extensive  army  facilities  at  Charleston. 
A  vast  permanent  supply  base  and  a  large  ordnance  depot  were  con- 
structed and  Charleston  also  became  an  important  port  of  embarkation 
and  debarkation. 

Marine  Corps  Expansion* 

South  Carolina  had  close  association  with  the  great  expansion 
which  the  Marine  Corps,  in  common  with  other  components  of  the 
Navy,  underwent  during  the  war.  The  "soldiers  of  the  sea"  were 
more  than  trebled  in  number,  their  actual  strength  at  the  armistice 
having  been  2,474  commissioned,  70,489  enlisted,  as  against  an  author- 
ized complement,  when  America  took  up  arms,  of  only  693  officers, 
17,400  men.  Two  g^eat  recruit  depots  were  established,  much  the 
larger  of  which  was  at  Parris  Island,  near  Beaufort,  in  South  Caro- 
lina; and  here  were  handled  42,604  men,  as  compared  with  11,901  at 
the  station  on  the  Pacific,  at  Mare  Island,  California.  Each  man  was 
put  through  an  intensive  basic  course,  of  an  average  duration  of  eight 
weeks,  and,  in  the  typical  case,  was  then  given  a  short  finishing  course 
in  the  Overseas  Forwarding  camp,  at  Quantico,  Virginia ;  although  at 
least  two  units,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  separate  battalions,  were  or- 
ganized at  Parris  Island  and  sent  directly  to  France  from  South 
Carolina.  Selected  men  were  further  instructed  at  Parris  Island  in 
eight  schools  maintained  for  the  development  of  enlisted  specialists. 
Such  schools  were  operated  for  non-commissioned  officers,  field 
musicians,  radio  operators,  signalmen,  bandsmen,  company  clerks,  pay 
clerks  and  for  cooks  and  bakers.  Altogether,  these  classes  returned  to 
the  Corps  3,723  men  equipped  for  special  service.  Parris  Island  was 
also  the  training  school  early  in  the  war  of  the  officer  candidates  from 
civil  life,  who  were  transferred  to  Quantico  when  quarters  had  been 
provided  there. 

Marine  Corps  supply  service  for  all  posts  south  of  Norfolk,  in- 
cluding those  in  Caribbean  waters,  was  and  is  performed  through  a 
large  depot  established  in  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  shortly  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  The  physical  plant  comprises 
seven  warehouses  containing  124.778  souare  feet  of  storage  Qoor. 
Nearly  15,000  tons  of  stores,  valued  at  $12,000,000,  were  distributed 

♦  Monograph :  *The  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  the  World  War."  com- 
piled, under  orders,  by  Maj.  Edwin  N.  McClellan,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Officer-in-Chargc, 
Historical  Division,  Adjutant  and  Inspector's  Department,  United  States  Marine 
Corps;  dated  November  26,  IQIQ* 
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from  this  depot  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  and  in  the  same  period  the 
depot  received  stores  aggregating  18,000  tons  and  worth  $15,000,000. 
Practically  all  supplies  for  troops  in  the  West  Indies  are  forwarded 
from  Charleston. 

Other  Marine  Corps  activities  in  South  Carolina  included  the  main- 
tenance of  units  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  and  the  operation  of 
radio  stations  at  Charleston  and  Beaufort. 

South  Carolina's  Casualties  * 

Nearly  four  thousand  South  Carolina  names  appear  in  the  casualty 
returns  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  France.  Figures  are 
not  yet  available  of  casualties  among  South  Carolinians  in  the  army 
which  occurred  within  the  United  States,  although  the  total  is  probably 
larger  than  for  the  overseas  quota,  many  hundreds  of  men  having  died 
in  home  camps  from  influenza  alone ;  nor  is  it  yet  practicable  to  segre- 
gate the  data  for  the  Palmetto  State  from  the  casualty  records  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Official  statistics  of  casualties  among  South  Carolinians  serving 
beyond  seas  under  General  Pershing  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Killed  in  action :    Officers,  25 ;  enlisted  men,  308 ;  total,  333. 

Died  of  wounds:    Officers,  10;  enlisted  men,  IJ7;  total,  127. 

Total  of  battle  deaths,  460. 

Deaths  from  causes  other  than  wounds  in  action:  Officers,  15; 
enlisted  men,  663 ;  total,  678. 

Wounded:    Officers,  162;  enlisted  men,  2,603;  total,  2,765. 

Prisoners :  Died,  no  officers,  3  enlisted  men ;  repatriated,  2  officers, 
II  enlisted  men;  total  of  South  Carolinians  captured,  16. 

South  Carolina  Medal  Winners 

In  October,  1920,  the  War  Department  issued  a  publication  indi- 
cating the  awards  of  medals  of  honor  and  of  distinguished  service 
crosses  and  medals  to  those  who  earned  such  marks  of  honor  in  the 
World  War.  The  awards  to  South  Carolina  soldiers  make  their 
State  proud,  as  should  be  the  case,  and,  although  some  of  the  names 
have  already  appeared  in  this  chapter,  the  record  of  these  honor-men 
IS  here  given  complete,  any  repetitions  being  considered  entirely 
excusable. 

The  highest  award  is  the  medal  of  honor,  presented  in  the  name  of 
Congress,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  life, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  while  in  action  involving  actual 
conflict  with  an  enemy. 

New  York  State  received  ten  medals  of  honor ;  Illinois  eight ;  New 
Jersey  seven;  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  six  each.  As  a  matter 
of  comparison  with  other  Southern  States,  Maryland,  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Texas  received  one  each,  while  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  received 
none. 

Most  of  the  South  Carolina  troops  served  in  the  Thirtieth  Di- 
vision.   This  division  received  twelve  medals  of  honor,  while  the  g^eat- 

♦  "Summary  of  Casualties  among  Members  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  during  the  World  War,"  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  army  (dated  December  15,  1919)  •  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
IQ20.  (Compiled  from  records  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  and 
checked  against  returns  of  the  Central  Records  Office,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  France.) 
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est  number  received  by  any  other  division  was  nine.  As  a  matter  of 
comparison  the  famous  First,  Third,  Fifth,  Twenty-sixth  and  Forty- 
second  Division  received  only  two  each. 

Medals  of  Honor 

The  medal  of  honor  awards  to  South  Carolina  were  as  follows : 

James  C.  Dozier^  first  lieutenant,  Compai^  G,  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division,  ror  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with 
the  enemy  near  Montbrehain,  France,  October  8,  1918.  In  ccMnmand 
of  two  platoons,  Lieut.  Dozier  was  painfully  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
early  in  the  attack,  but  he  continued  to  lead  his  men,  displaying  the 
highest  bravery  and  skill.  When  his  command  was  held  up  by  heavy 
machine  gun  fire  he  disposed  his  men  in  the  best  cover  available  and 
with  a  soldier  continued  forward  to  attack  a  machine  gun  nest.  Creep- 
ing up  to  the  position  in  the  face  of  intense  fire,  he  killed  the  entire 
crew  with  hand  grenades  and  his  pistol  and  a  little  later  captured  a 
number  of  Germans,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  dugout  nearby.  Resi- 
dence at  appointment:    Asnafrel  street.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Garey  Evans  Foster^  sergeant,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division.  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  alteve  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  the 
enemy  near  Montbrehain,  France,  October  8,  1918.  His  company  was 
held  up  by  violent  machine  gun  fire,  from  a  sunken  road.  Sergt.  Foster, 
with  an  officer  went  forward  to  attack  the  hostile  machine  gun  nests. 
The  officer  was  wounded,  but  Sergt.  Foster  continued  on  alone  in  the 
face  of  heavy  fire,  and  by  effective  use  of  hand  grenades  and  his  pistol, 
killed  several  of  the  enemy  and  captured  eighteen.  Residence  at  en- 
listment, Inman,  S.  C. 

Thomas  Lee  Hall,  sergeant  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division.  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  the 
enemy  near  Montbrehain,  France,  October  8,  1918.  Having  overcome 
two  machine  gun  nests  under  his  skillful  leadership,  Sergt.  Hall's 
platoon  was  stopped  800  yards  from  its  final  objective  by  machine  gun 
fire  of  particular  intensity.  Ordering  his  men  to  take  cover  in  a  sunken 
road,  he  advanced  alone  on  the  enemy  machine  gun  post  and  killed  five 
members  of  the  crew  with  his  bayonet  and  thereby  made  possible  the 
further  advance  of  the  line.  While  attacking  another  machine  gun 
nest  later  in  the  day  this  gallant  soldier  was  mortally  wounded. 
Emergency  address:  Mr.  William  L.  Hall,  father,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 

James  D.  Heriot,  corporal,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division.  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  the 
enemy  at  Vaux-Andi^y,  France,  October  12,  1918.  Corporal  Heriot, 
with  four  other  soldiers,  organized  a  combat  group  and  attacked  an 
enemy  machine  gun  nest,  which  had  been  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on 
his  company.  In  the  advance  two  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  because 
of  the  heavy  fire  from  all  sides  the  remaining  two  sought  shelter.  Un- 
mindful of  the  hazard  attached  to  his  mission,  Corpl.  Heriot,  with 
fixed  bayonet,  alone  charged  the  machine  gun,  making  his  way  through 
the  fire  for  a  distance  of  thirty  yards  and  forcing  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render. During  this  exploit  he  received  several  wounds  in  the  arm, 
and  later  the  same  day,  while  charging  another  nest,  he  was  killed. 
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Emergency  address,  Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Heriot,  mother,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i,. 
Providence,  S.  C. 

Richmond  H.  Hilton,  sergeant,  Company  M,  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division,  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  the 
enemy  at  Brancourt,  France,  October  ii,  1918.  While  Sergt.  Hilton's 
company  was  advancing  through  the  village  of  Brancourt,  it  was 
held  up  by  intense  enfilading  fire  from  a  machine  gun.  Discovery  that 
this  fire  came  from  a  machine  gun  nest  among  shell  holes  at  the  edge 
of  the  town,  Sergt.  Hilton  accompanied  by  a  few  other  soldiers,  but 
well  in  advance  of  them,  pressed  on  toward  this  position,  firing  with 
his  rifle  until  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  then  with  his  pistol 
killing  six  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  ten.  In  the  course  ot  this 
daring  exploit  he  received  a  wound  from  a  bursting  shell,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  his  arm.*  Residence  at  enlistment,  Westville,  S.  C. 

John  C.  Villepigue,  corporal,  Company  M,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division.  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action  with  the 
enemy,  at  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  October  15,  1918.  Having  been 
sent  out  with  two  other  soldiers  to  scout  through  the  village  of  Vaux- 
Andigny.  he  met  with  strong  resistance  from  enemy  machine  gun  fire, 
which  killed  one  of  his  men  and  wounded  the  other.  Continuing  his 
advance  without  aid  500  yards  in  advance  of  his  platoon  and  in  the 
face  of  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire  he  encounterea  four  of  the  enemy 
in  a  dugout,  whom  he  attacked  and  killed  with  a  hand  grenade.  Crawl- 
ing forward  to  a  point  150  yards  in  advance  of  his  first  encounter  he 
rushed  a  machine  gun  nest  killing  four  and  capturing  six  of  the  enemy 
and  taking  two  light  machine  guns.  After  being  joined  by  his  platoon 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm.  Residence  at  enlistment,  15 17 
Lyttleton  street,  Camden,  S.  C. 

Distinguished  Service  Medal 

The  distinguished  service  medal  was  not  awarded  for  personal 
bravery.  It  was  awarded  for  especially  distinguished  services,  in- 
volving g^eat  responsibilities  to  a  few  of  the  generals  and  other  high 
officers.  Among  those  to  whom  this  medal  was  awarded  were  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  Marshal  Haig,  Marshal  Foch,  King  Albert  of  Belgiimi,. 
etc.    The  South  Carolina  officers  to  receive  this  medal  were  as  follows : 

Thomas  Q.  Donaldson,  brigadier  general,  cavalry.  United  States 
army.  For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  As 
inspector  general  of  the  services  of  supply,  by  his  energy,  sound  judg- 
ment and  able  management,  he  organized  and  brought  to  a  state  of 
marked  efficiency  the  inspector  general's  department  in  the  services 
of  supply.  He  proved  a  most  potent  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of 
discipline  throughout  the  command,  rendering  services  of  conspicuous 
worth.  Address  care  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Entered  Military  Academy  from  South  Carolina. 

Johnson  Hagood,  brigadier  general.  United  States  Army.  For 
exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  As  chief  of 
staff  of  the  services  of  supply  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France  his  ability  for  organization,  his  energy  and  his  sound  judg- 
ment were  factors  in  the  efficiency  of  this  important  branch.  By  his 
marked  zeal  and  aggressiveness  he  greatly  added  to  the  successful  ad- 
ministrations of  the  services  of  supply.  Address :  Care  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army.  Entered  Military  Academy  from  South  Caro- 
lina:. 
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James  M.  Kennedy,  colonel,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army. 
For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services  as  port  sur- 
geon, port  of  embarkation,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  has  organized,  pro- 
vided and  administered  with  conspicuous  efficiency  all  of  the  hospitals 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  our  troops  going  overseas  from 
that  port  as  well  as  for  the  large  number  of  our  side  and  wounded 
soldiers  returning  home.  Address,  Care  of  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  Entered  military  service  from  South 
Carolina. 

Frank  Parker,  brigadier  ^neral.  United  States  Army.  For  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  He  commanded 
with  marked  distinction  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry.  Later 
as  a  brigade  commander,  he  exhibited  qualities  of  rare  leadership, 
superb  courage,  and  unusual  initiative.  Finally  he  commanded  the 
First  Division  in  the  Argonne  offensive  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  where 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  skilled  leader  of  marked  ability.  Address, 
Care  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  colonel,  United  States  Cavalry.  For 
exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services.  He  organized 
and  conducted  with  great  efficiency  the  important  strategical  and  tacti- 
cal liaison  service  of  the  third  section  general  staff.  General  Head- 
quarters, American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Address,  Care  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  Entered  the  Military 
Academy  from  South  Carolina. 

Distinguished  Service  Cross 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  similar  to  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
is  awarded  for  personal  bravery  but  not  of  so  distinguished  a  char- 
acter as  that  rewarded  by  the  Medal  of  Honor.  It  involves  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  but  not  necessarily  at  a  risk  of 
life,  nor  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  list  of  South  Carolinians  who  received  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  is  as  follows : 

James  P.  Adams,  first  lieutenant.  Seventy-eighth  Company,  Sixth 
Regiment,  United  States  Marine  Corps.  For  excraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Blanc  Mont,  France,  October  3,  1918.  Voluntarily 
leading  four  soldiers  through  a  heavy  barrage,  he  attacked  and  killed 
a  machine  gun  crew  which  was  enfilading  his  company's  first  line.  His 
willingness,  fearlessness,  and  great  courage  made  possible  the  cleaning 
out  of  many  more  machine  guns  which  were  holding  up  the  advance 
of  his  company.  Residence  at  appointment,  416  West  avenue.  North 
Augusta,  S.  C. 

Dewey  G.  Arnold,  corporal,  Company  G,  Twenty-eighth  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Nonsard,  France,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1918.  Accompanied  by  another  soldier,  he  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed an  enemy  machine-gun  nest,  using  only  his  rifle  and  bayonet. 
Residence  at  enlistment,  R.  F.  D.  No.  *i.  Roebuck,  S.  C. 

Robert  M.  Bailey,  second  lieutenant.  One  Hundred  and  Four- 
teenth Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Verdun, 
France,  October  12,  1918.  Leading  his  platoon  against  an  enemy  posi- 
tion, Lieut.  Bailey  was  fatally  wounded  but  refused  to  teave  until  his 
position  was  organized  and  a  counter-attack  repulsed.  Emergency 
address,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bailey,  mother.  Anderson,  S.  C.  Residence  at 
appointment,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

M'Laurin  Baker,  sergeant.  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
Field  Signal  Battalion.     For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
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Mazinghien,  France,  October  i8,  1918.  During  the  fighting  around 
Mazin^^hien,  Sergt.  Baker,  while  attached  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Infantry  was  painfully  wounded  by  shrapnel,  which  neces- 
sitated his  going  to  the  first-aid  station  for  treatment.  Realizing  that 
his  services  were  greatly  needed  at  the  line,  he  refused  to  be  evacuated, 
but  remained  in  action  until  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Residence  at 
enlistment,  Lamar,  S.  C. 

George  Wells  Batson,  corporal.  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Belli- 
court,  France,  September  26,  1918.  With  absolute  disregard  for  his 
personal  safety,  he  went  300  yards  beyond  the  front  line,  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy  and  under  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  and  brought  back 
a  wounded  soldier.  Residence  at  enlistment,  404  Pinkney  street, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Ray  N.  Benjamin,  first  lieutenant.  Second  Engineers.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Blanc  Mont,  France,  October  6, 
1918.  While  commanding  a  detachment  of  wire  cutters,  working  in 
advance  of  the  infantry,  he  was  painfully  wounded  by  a  shell  frag- 
ment, but  he  refused  to  leave  his  men  until  his  mission  was  accom- 
plished and  the  advance  of  the  infantry  assured.  Residence  at  appoint- 
ment, Graycourt,  S.  C. 

Louis  W.  Boone  (Army  serial  No.  1312417),  private.  Company 
M,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Vaux  Andigny,  France,  October  11,  1918.  On  duty  as 
a  company  runner,  he  carried  an  important  message  through  an  ar- 
tillery and  machine-gun  barrage  to  battalion  headquarters.  Starting 
back  through  the  barrage  to  the  front  lines  he  was  wounded,  but  be- 
lieving he  might  be  needed  at  the  front  attempted  to  make  his  way 
back  to  his  company  displaying  unusual  fortitude  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Residence  at  enlistment,  Westville,  S.  C. 

Roe  Bradley  (Army  serial  No.  131 1 167),  Company  F,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8,  1918.  When  a  part  of  25  of  the 
enemy  threatened  the  advance  by  machine-gun  fire  from  a  sunken 
road,  Pvt.  Bradley  who  was  ahead  of  the  front  line,  quickly  got  his 
automatic  rifle  into  action  and  by  well-directed  enfilading  fire  killed  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy,  capturing  the  remainder.  His  timely  act 
prevented  an  interruption  of  the  attack.  Residence  at  enlistment, 
GlendaJe,  S.  C. 

Herman  F.  Bremer,  sergeant,  Machine  Gun  Company,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Nineteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918,  Sergt.  Bremer  displayed 
coolness,  excellent  judgment  and  efficient  leadership  in  keeping  his  pla- 
toon intact  while  advancing  with  the  regiment.  Exposed  to  fire  from  all 
sides  he  set  his  guns  and  engaged  the  enemy.  While  leading  his  men  to 
a  new  position,  he  was  instantly  killed.  Emergency  address:  Miss 
Eleanor  W.  Bremer,  sister.  16  Charlotte  street.  Charleston,  S.  C.  Resi- 
dence at  enlistment :  16  Charlotte  street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Homer  E.  Bryant  (Army  serial  No.  131 1604),  private.  Company 
H,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  St.  Martin-Riviere.  France.  October  11,  1918.  Hearing  a 
call  for  help  from  a  man  lying  beyond  the  front  line,  Pvt.  Bryant,  a 
stretcher  bearer,  unhesitatingly  went  to  his  assistance,  although  the 
spot  was  under  heavy  fire  from  enemy  machine  ^n$  and  snipers.  As 
he  was  approaching  the  wounded  man  he  was  instantly  killed  by  an 
-enemy  sniper.  Emergency  address :  William  H.  Bryant,  father,  Salem, 
S.  C.   Residence  at  enlistment:   Salem,  S.  C. 
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Henry  E.  Bunch^  deceased^  captain.  Medical  Corps,  attached  to 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  Infantry.  -For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  the  Bois-de-Chatillon,  France,  October  13-16,  1918.  Dur- 
ing the  advance  of  his  regiment  in  the  Verdun  sector  he  established  aid 
stations  at  points  as  far  advanced  as  possible  and  supervised  them 
throughout  the  combat,  working  continuously,  tirelessly  and  fearlessly 
without  food  or  rest.  On  October  14  this  officer  went  out  in  advance  of 
the  front  line  to  reconnoiter  a  site  for  an  aid  station  and  an  ambulance 
route.  Seeing  a  wounded  officer  lying  300  meters  from  the  enemy's  line 
he  went  to  his  rescue  and  carried  him  through  terrific  machine-gun  and 
rifle  fire  to  a  shell  hole,  where  he  administered  aid  in  entire  disregard  of 
his  own  safety.  Emergency  address :  Dr.  G.  A.  Bunch,  father,  Qarks 
Hill,  S.  C.   Residence  at  appointment :  Clarks  Hill,  S.  C. 

John  C.  Carter  (Army  serial  No.  1312964),  private,  Medical  De- 
tachment, One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Vaux  Andigny.  France, 
October  5-17,  Pvt.  Carter  displayed  notable  bravery  in  administering  aid 
to  wounded  men  and  carrying  them  to  the  aid  station  under  heavy  fire. 
He  also  assisted  in  maintaining  liaison  to  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his 
company  under  continuous  fire,  volunteering  and  carrjring  a  message 
under  especially  hazardous  conditions  and  during  an  enemy  counter- 
attack. During  this  engagement  Pvt.  Carter  was  wounded,  but  he  de- 
clined to  leave  his  post  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  an  officer.  Residence 
at  enlistment:  2317  Park  street,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Lawrence  E.  Caulder  (Army  serial  No.  1311769),  Company  I, 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in 
action  near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8,  19 18.  With  another  soldier 
Corporal  Caulder  crawled  through  intense  artillery  and  machine  gun 
fire,  50  yards  in  advance  of  their  platoon,  for  the  purpose  of  sniping 
the  enemy  machine  gunners  who  were  holding  up  the  platoon.  His 
companion  was  killed,,  but  Corporal  Caulder  remained  at  his  post  and 
kept  up  an  effective  rifle  fire  on  the  enemy  nest,  until  the  tanks  came 
up  and  destroyed  it.  Residence  at  enlistment :   Chesterfield,  S.  C. 

Robert  S.  Cochrane,  chief  pharmacist's  mate.  United  States  Navy, 
attached  to  Sixth  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Etienne,  France,  October 
3-4,  1918.  He  continued  to  dress  wounded  when  the  area  in  which  he 
was  working  was  swept  by  machine-gun  fire.  He  was  an  example  of 
coolness  to  all  during  48  hours  of  continuous  shell  fire,  never  hesitating 
to  expose  himself  to  danger  when  assistance  was  needed.  Residence  at 
enlistment:    Hichburg,  S.  C. 

Julius  C.  Cogswell,  first  lieutenant.  Company  G,  6th  Regiment, 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Second  Division.  Having  been  previously 
wounded  in  the  bombardment  of  La  Cense  Farm,  France,  he  refused 
to  be  evacuated,  and  handled  his  platoon  'with  marked  bravery  and 
skill  in  an  assault  on  a  formidable  machine-gun  position  until  seri- 
ously wounded  on  June  6,  1918.  Residence  at  appointment:  69  Ashley 
avenue,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Thomas  Cooper  (Army  serial  No.  1871651),  sergeant.  Company  K, 
Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  at  Trieres  Farm,  France,  September  30-October  2,  1918. 
Wounded  in  an  attack  on  Trieres  Farm.  France,  September  30,  Sergt. 
Cooper  remained  on  duty  with  his  company  and  commanded  his  platoon 
until  evacuated  on  October  2,  1918.  Resiclence  at  enlistment:  Darling- 
ton, S.  C. 

WiLLLVM  L.  DicKERSox  (Amiy  serial  No.  53942),  private.  Com- 
pany G,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.   With  two  other  soldiers  he  rushed  a 
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machine-gun  position  near  Soissons,  France,  July  19,  1918,  killed  the 
crew  and  captured  the  gun  in  order  to  make  the  advance  of  his  platoon 
possible.  Residence  at  enlistment :   Pelzer,  S.  C. 

James  K.  Faison,  private,  Medical  Detachment,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Vaux- 
Andigny,  France,  October  13-17,  191 8.  During  the  advance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vaux-Andigny,  Pvt.  James  K.  Faison  for  four  days  and  four 
nights  worked  unceasingly  dressing  the  wounded  and  giving  them 
water.  On  five  different  occasions  he  went  out  over  ground  swept  by 
enemy  shell  and  machine-gun  fire  to  rescue  the  wounded,  at  times 
within  100  yards  and  in  direct  view  of  the  enemy  positions.  Residence 
at  enlistment:   Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

James  Edward  Fore,  sergeant,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  St.  Mar- 
tin Riviere,  France,  October  17,  1918.  While  engaged  with  four  other 
soldiers  in  mopping  up  a  village,  he  led  his  men  in  a  flank  attack  on  a 
machine-gun  nest  and  captured  the  crew,  18.  Pushing  forward,  he 
organized  a  squad  of  stragglers  and  captured  an  entire  company  of 
Germans,  including  two  officers.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Cohen  street. 
Union,  S.  C. 

Witt  Samuel  Fore  (Army  serial  No.  1310827),  sergeant,  Com- 
pany E,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8,  1918.  Disregard- 
ing personal  safety,  Sergt.  Fore  ran  forward  through  heavy  machine- 
gun  and  shell  fire  to  a  shell  hole  where  a  wounded  soldier  lay  mortally 
wounded  and  carried  his  comrade  to  shelter.  Residence  at  enlistment : 
4  Louis  street.  Union,  S.  C. 

Myren  F.  Funderburk,  mechanic,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bran- 
court,  France,  October  8,  191 8.  He  was  acting  as  a  stretcher  bearer  for 
his  company,  which  was  suffering  many  casualties  as  it  advanced. 
While  he  was  carrying  a  wounded  soldier,  he  was  himself  seriously 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  He  continued,  under  heavy  artillery  fire,  to 
evacuate  the  wounded  until  he  fell  from  exhaustion.  Residence  at  en- 
listment:  Pageland,  S.  C. 

John  H.  Gardner,  sergeant.  Company  L,  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
teenth Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt, 
France,  October  8,  1918.  After  his  company  commander  had  been 
wounded  immediately  before  an  attack,  Sergt.  Gardner  took  command 
of  the  company  and  lead  it  throughout  the  action.  When  his  company 
was  held  up  by  machine-gun  fire,  he  went  forward  and  killed  four  Ger- 
man machine  gunners,  thereby  enabling  his  company  to  continue  the 
advance.  On  another  occasion,  he  picked  up  the  rifle  of  a  wounded 
soldier  and  killed  three  of  the  enemy.  Later,  when  his  company  was 
almost  surrounded  by  hostile  machine  guns,  his  men,  under  his  cool 
direction,  fought  their  way  out,  reached  their  objective  and  con- 
solidated the  position.   Residence  at  enlistment :   Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Frederick  O.  Gaskins,  corporal,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  La  Hale 
Meneresse,  France,  October  16,  1918.  When  the  advance  of  his  com- 
pany was  held  up  by  two  machine-gun  nests,  he  led  his  squad,  entirely 
on  his  own  initiative,  in  the  face  of  intense  machine-gun  fire,  against  an 
enemy  post  on  the  ri^ht  flank.  Followed  by  his  men,  he  rushed  the  posi- 
tion, taking  it  and  killing  two  of  the  gun  crew.  He  then  rushed  a  sec- 
ond post  alone  with  his  rifle,  killing  one  of  the  crew.   He  was  himself 
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killed  before  he  could  reach  tiie  post.  Emergency  address :  Thomas  W. 
Gaskins,  father,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Chester- 
field, S.  C. 

Robert  Gilmer,  second  lieutenant,  Company  K,  Three  Hundred 
and  Seventy-first  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at 
Trieres  Farm,  France,  September  30,  1918.  While  personally  recon- 
noitering  a  position  to  place  his  platoon  in  the  defense  of  Trieres  Farm, 
Lieut.  Gilmer,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  exposed  himself  in  an 
area  swept  by  machine-gun  fire,  and  was  killed  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  mission.  Emergency  address:  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Gilmer, 
mother,  906  South  Main  street.  Anderson,  S.  C.  Residence  at  appoint- 
ment: 906  South  Main  street,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

MiLLEDGE  A.  Gordon,  sergeant.  Machine  Gtm  Company,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at 
Hargicourt,  France,  September  26  to  October  17,  1918.  Orders  for  lus 
relief  having  failed  to  reach  him,  Sergt.  Gordon  remained  on  duty  all 
night,  maintaining  liaison  between  gim  sections  of  his  platoon,  exposed 
to  severe  shell  fire,  from  which  he  was  gassed.  He  nevertheless  stayed 
with  his  company,  and  while  going  forward  on  October  8,  he  fainted 
from  the  eflfects  of  the  gas  and  was  evacuated  to  the  rear,  unconscious. 
Regaining  consciousness  while  en  route  to  the  casualty  clearing  station, 
he  crawled  out  of  the  ambulance  and  worked  his  way  back  to  his  com- 
pany without  securing  treatment.  Though  still  suflfering  from  weak- 
ness, he  persistently  refused  to  be  evacuated  and  took  part  in  subse- 
?uent  engagements  with  his  platoon  until  he  was  killed  in  action. 
Emergency  address:  Dr.  Thomas  Gordon,  father,  Qemson  Collie, 
S.  C.  Residence  at  enlistment :   Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

William  W.  Hames,  first  lieutenant,  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
second  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bussy  Farm 
and  Sechault,  France,  September  28-29,  1918.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
37-millimeter  guns,  which  he  skillfully  employed  until  they  were  put 
out  of  action.  He  then  joined  one  of  the  assaulting  waves  advancmg 
on  the  enemy's  position,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  men  captured  a 
machine-gun  and  three  prisoners.  Although  badly  gassed  he  continued 
in  action  until  the  next  day,  when  he  collapsed.  Residence  at  appoint- 
ment: Jonesville,  S.  C. 

Reuben  G.  Hamilton,  major.  Medical  Corps,  Ambulance  Section, 
One  Hundred  and  First  Sanitary  Train.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Marcheville,  France,  September  26-27,  191 8.  He  estab- 
lished and  maintained  an  ambulance  dressing  station  in  an  advanced 
and  hazardous  position,  where  he  labored  unceasingly,  treating  and 
evacuating  the  wounded  throughout  the  day,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy 
and  under  heavy  bombardment.  Knowing  that  our  troops  were  with- 
drawing and  the  enemy  was  about  to  enter  the  town,  he  continued  his 
aid  to  the  wounded,  even  after  permission  to  withdraw  had  been  given 
him  by  his  commanding  officer.  Residence  at  appointment:  Union, 
S.C. 

Elliott  R.  Harbin,  private,  first  class.  Company  C,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  Signal  Battalion.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  1918.  While  assisting  a  party  in 
la)ring  a  telephone  line,  Pvt.  Harbin  was  seriously  wounded,  but  refused 
to  be  evacuated  and  continued  his  work  throughout  the  day  under  heavy 
shell  fire.  He  also  assisted  in  giving  first  aid  to  the  wounded  under  fire. 
Residence  at  enlistment:   Greenville,  S.  C. 

Melvin  N.  Hardin  (Army  serial  No.  1312188),  private.  Company 
L,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  23-27,  1918.  During  four 
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days  of  operations  and  under  unusually  adverse  conditions,  Pvt.  Hardin, 
acting  as  company  runner,  repeatedly  carried  messages  from  company 
headquarters  to  the  front  line,  ov6r  open  ground,  subjected  to  shell  and 
direct  machine-gun  fire.  With  practically  no  food  or  sleep  and  showing 
absolute  disregard  for  personal  safety,  he  successfully  performed  each 
mission  aiding  materially  in  the  maintenance  of  liaison  and  the  success 
of  the  attack.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Greer,  S.  C. 

Paul  L.  Hartley,  Company  L,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry. For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Montbrehain,  France, 
October  8,  1918.  After  practically  all  of  the  other  members  of  his  squad 
had  become  casualties  he  maintained  an  effective  fire  with  his  automatic 
rifle  from  an  advanced  position,  and  thereby  protected  his  platoon.  He 
was  twice  buried  by  exploding  shells,  but  each  time  he  dug  himself  out 
and  resumed  firing  immediately.  After  his  ammunition  was  exhausted 
he  rushed  forward  with  his  empty  gun  and  forced  twenty  of  the  enemy 
to  surrender.   Residence  at  enHstment:    Brownsville,  S.  C. 

Burton  Holmes,  private.  Company  C,  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
first  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Hill  188, 
France,  September  28,  1918.  After  he  had  been  badly  wounded  and  his 
automatic  rifle  had  been  put  out  of  commission.  Private  Holmes  re- 
turned to  his  company  under  extremely  heavy  machine  gun  and  shell 
fire,  and,  taking  another  automatic  rifle,  went  back  and  reopened  fire 
on  the  enemy.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  killed.  Emergency  address, 
Will  Henderson,  uncle,  Pendleton,  S.  C.  Residence  at  enlistment,  Pen- 
dleton, S.  C. 

James  H.  Holmes,  captain.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  After  hav- 
ing bravely  led  his  company  in  three  attacks  in  three  days  near  Sois- 
sons,  France,  July  18-19,  1918,  he  was  killed  in  a  fourth  attack,  while 
charging  an  enemy  machine  gun.  Emergency  address,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Holmes,  wife,  18  Church  street,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Residence  at  ap- 
pointment, 18  Church  street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

William  J.  Hoover,  first  lieutenant,  Twenty-seventh  Aero  Squad- 
ron Air  Service.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Virdilly, 
France,  July  2,  1918.  On  the  morning  of  July  2  his  flight  patrol  en- 
countered the  famous  Richthofen  Circus.  Lieut.  Hoover  was  simul- 
taneously attacked  by  three  of  the  enemy  and  cut  oflF  from  his  comrades. 
By  skillful  maneuvering  he  avoided  the  effects  of  the  concentrated 
fire  and  fearlessly  attacked  the  three.  Although  his  machine  was  seri- 
ously damaged,  he  killed  one  of  the  enemy  pilots  and  destroyed  his 
plane,  drove  down  another  apparently  out  of  control,  and  chased  the 
third  far  into  its  own  lines.  He  then  continued  the  patrol  until  a 
shortage  of  gasoline  forced  him  to  return.  Residence  at  appointment : 
Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Edward  B.  Hope,  first  lieutenant,  Fifth  Regiment,  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  At  Chateau-Thierry,  France,  June  6,  1918,  he  displayed 
coolness  and  courage  in  directing  his  platoon  in  attack,  during  which 
he  was  badly  wounded,  but  refused  assistance  until  wounded  men 
near  him  had  been  treated.  Residence  at  appointment:  Walterboro, 
S.  C. 

Henry  Boice  Hunt  (Army  serial  No.  1312279),  private.  Company 
L,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Ramicourt,  France,  October  8,  191 8.  While  the  advance 
of  his  company  was  being  held  up  by  terrific  machine-gun  fire  from 
several  enemy  nests,  and  after  all  the  members  of  his  squad  had  be- 
come casualties,  he  made  his  way  forward  with  his  automatic  rifle. 
Under  a  continual  rain  of  machine-gun  and  shell  fire,  he  operated  his 
gun  against  the  enemy  until  the  gun  jammed;  whereupon  he  took  a 
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shovel,  rushed  a  machine-gun  fwst  75  yzrds  away,  and  killed  the  gun- 
ner, thereby  enabling  the  continuance  of  the  advance.  Residence  at 
enlistment:   Route  No.  3,  Chesterfield,  S.  C. 

John  M.  Jenkins,  colonel.  Thirtieth  Infantrv,  Third  Division. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Cenul,  France,  October  14, 
19 1 8.  He  personally  led  a  reconnaissance  patrol  through  the  eastern 
and  northern  edges  of  Bois  de  la  Puliere  in  order  to  obtain  most  neces- 
sary information  while  the  area  was  being  continuously  bombarded  by 
high  explosive  and  gas  shells  and  raked  by  machine-gun  fire.  His  cour- 
age and  bravery  was  a  splendid  example  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  command.  Address,  Care  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  .Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  Entered  Military  Academy  from 
South  Carolina. 

Frank  Johnstone  Jervev.  captain.  Fourth  Infantrv.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  les  Franquete  Farm,  France,  July 
23,  1918.  Although  wounded  five  times,  when  his  company  was  sud- 
denly fired  upon  by  machine  guns,  while  crossing  an  open  field,  Capt. 
Jervey  remained  in  command  of  his  company  until  he  became  uncon- 
scious. Residence  at  appointment:  71  Rutledge  avenue,  Charleston, 
S.  C 

Thomas  M.  Jervev,  first  lieutenant.  Ordnance  Department.  First 
Army,  attached  to  Observation  Group.  Air  Service.  For  extraordinary- 
heroism  in  action  near  Longuyon.  France,  October  31,  1918.  As- 
signed to  the  First  Army  Observation  Group,  Air  Service,  as  arma- 
ment officer,  he  volunteered  as  observer  on  a  photographic  mission 
from  Ontedy  to  Longuyon,  25  kilometers  into  the  enemy  lines.  In 
combat  with  14  enemy  aircraft  which  followed,  one  enemy  aircraft 
was  destroyed.  Lieut.  Jervey,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  plane  was 
badly  shot  up  and  that  his  hands  were  badly  frozen  continued  on  the 
mission,  returning  only  upon  its  successful  completion.  Residence  at 
appointment:    7  Pitt  street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sandy  E.  Jones,  corporal.  Company  C,  Three  Hundred  and 
Seventy-first  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Champagne,  France.  September  28-29,  1918.  Corporal  Jones  was  en- 
gaged as  company  clerk  and  was  left  behind  to  care  for  the  company 
records.  When  he  learned  that  all  the  company  officers  had  become 
casualties  he  immediately  went  for\vard  and  collecting  the  scattered 
,  elements  of  the  company,  reorganized  them  under  most  trying  and 
difficult  conditions.   Residence  at  enlistment :   Taft,  S.  C. 

Willie  F.  Jones,  private.  Medical  Detachment,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bran- 
court,  France,  October  7,  1918.  In  the  face  of  heavy  enemy  fire  private 
Jones,  together  with  three  other  stretcher  bearers,  advanced  before  our 
front  line  and  brought  back  to  shelter  a  wounded  Australian  officer. 
Residence  at  enlistment:   Abbeville,  S.  C. 

Barnwell  R.  Legge,  major,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  First  Divi- 
sion :  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Verdun,  France,  Octo- 
ber 5,  19 18.  Personally  leading  an  attack  against  a  strong  enemy  posi- 
tion, he  inspired  his  men  by  his  course,  cutting  his  way  through 
entanglements  and  directing  the  attacks  against  three  different  strong 
points.  Address:  Care  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   Entered  military  service  from  South  Carolina. 

Francis  K.  Lesesne.  captain.  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-first 
Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism,  in  action,  near  Ardeuil,  France, 
September  29,  1918.  Painfully  wounded  in  the  arm  by  shell  fire.  Cap- 
tain Lesesne  nevertheless  remained  with  his  company  imtil  his  organ- 
ization, two  days  later,  had  gone  into  a  reserve  position,  and  he  was 
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ordered    evacuated.     Residence   at   appointment:     17   Logan    street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Louis  Lucius  Ligon,  captain  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry. For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt,  France, 
October  8,  1918.  Commanding  a  battalion  which  had  been  caught  in 
a  terrific  barrage.  Captain  Ligon  pushed  forward  and  led  all  his  com- 
mand until  the  barrage  had  lifted.  Although  he  was  severely  gassed, 
which  rendered  him  nearly  speechless  and  caused  much  suffering,  he 
remained  with  his  troops  for  eight  days,  leaving  his  post  only  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  his  commanding  officer.  Residence  at  appointment : 
Rose  Hill,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

George  C.  McCelvey,  captain.  Forty-seventh  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Saint-Thibault,  France,  August  7-9, 
1918.  He  stood  in  the  swift  current  of  the  Vesle  river  and  helped  the 
men  of  three  platoons  across.  He  was  pulled  into  the  river  twice  by 
drowning  men,  but  each  time  succeeded  in  bringing  them  ashore.  On 
succeeding  days  he  was  conspicuously  present  in  places  of  danger, 
setting  a  splendid  example  to  his  command.  Residence  at  appointment ; 
Mount  Carmel,  S.  C. 

Robert  M.  McDonald  (Army  serial  No.  1,311,723),  sergeant, 
Company  I,  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8,  1918.  On  the  morning  of  October 
8,  near  the  village  of  Brancourt,  France,  he  alone  charged  an  enemy 
machine-gun  nest  that  was  causing  casualties  in  his  platoon  and  tem- 
porarily holding  up  the  advance.  He  killed  the  gunner  and  leader,  put 
the  gun  out  of  action  and  thus  enabled  his  platoon  to  advance.  Resi- 
dence at  enlistment :   Cheraw,  S.  C. 

Loater  Loyd  McKinney,  private,  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Mont- 
brehain,  France.  October  8,  1918.  Accompanying  two  comrades  he  at- 
tacked with  hand  grenades  an  enemy  machine-gun  stronghold  contain- 
ing at  least  forty  (jermans  and  four  machine  guns,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  surrender.  Residence  at  enlistment:  357  Forest  street, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Marion  F.  McLeod.  first  lieutenant.  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Manheulles, 
France,  November  11,  1918.  While  advancing  with  his  platoon,  under 
perilous  shell  fire,  he  was  severely  wounded.  Refusing  aid,  he  re- 
mained, and,  while  his  platoon  was  suffering  heavy  casualties,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  his  platoon  under  control  and  advancing  it.  Resi- 
dence at  appointment:    1015  Lawrence  street,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Herman  Blair  McManaway  (Army  Serial  No.  1,310,006),  cor- 
poral. Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Hargicourt.  France,  September  26, 
19 1 8.  Volunteering  to  act  as  stretcher  bearer,  he  assisted  in  evacuat- 
ing the  wounded  during  a  severe  gas  shelling.  Realizing  the  presence 
of  strong  gas,  he  unhesitatingly  took  off  his  mask  and  placed  it  on  a 
wounded  man  whose  mask  had  been  shot  away,  and  in  so  doing  he 
was  badly  gassed.  It  then  became  necessary  to  evacuate  him.  but  his 
heroic  and  timely  act  saved  the  life  of  his  comrade.  Residence  at  en- 
listment:   211  Leach  street,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Julius  A.  Mood,  captain.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry.  During  the  fight- 
ing of  July  19-21,  1918.  near  Soissons,  France,  he  voluntarily  exposed 
himself  to  fire  repeatedly  in  order  to  get  information  and  direct  opera- 
tions, and  was  killed  while  leading  a  battalion  to  the  attack.  Emer- 
gency address:  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mood,  mother,  Summerton,  S.  C.  Resi- 
dence at  appointment :  Summerton,  S.  C. 
Vol.  n— It 
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Gaines  Moseley,  captain.  Fifth  Raiment,  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St.  Etienne,  France, 
October  4,  1918.  As  commander  of  an  assauh  company.  Captain 
Moseley,  displayed  exceptional  courage  in  carrying  his  line  forward 
during  a  heavy  artillery  and  machine  gun  barrage. .  Residence  at  ap- 
pointment: Aiken,  S.  C. 

Ellison  Moses,  private,  Company  C,  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
first  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ardeml, 
France,  September  30,  191 8.  After  his  company  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  from  an  advanced  position  under  severe  machine-gun  and 
artillery  fire  he  went  forward  and  rescued  wounded  soldiers,  working 
persistently  until  all  of  them  had  been  carried  to  shelter.  Residence  at 
enlistment:   Box  Xo.  10,  R.  F.  D.  No.  i,  Mayesville,  S.  C. 

John  H.  Muncaster,  major.  Eleventh  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Cunel.  France,  October  14,  1918.  After  the 
loss  of  all  his  company  commanders,  Major  Muncaster  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion,  leading  the  men  from  a  very  disadvantageous 
position,  to  the  capture  of  a  near-by  hill  held  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
counter-attack  which  followed  he  not  only  commanded  the  men  of  his 
battalion  personally,  but  assisted  in  the  defense  of  the  position.  Ad- 
dress :  Care  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Entered  Military  Academy  from  South  Carolina. 

Cromwell  E.  Murray,  first  lieutenant,  Company  B,  Third  Ma- 
chine Gun  Battalion.  Throughout  the  five  days  of  battle,  near  Soissons. 
France,  July  18-22,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  exceptional  initiative 
and  bravery.  He  organized  infantry  and  machine  gun  units  and  volun- 
tarily led  them  in  successful  attacks  against  enemy  machine  gun  nests. 
Residence  at  appointment:   Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ezra  M.  Muse,  sergeant,  Company  B,  Seventh  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion. For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Chateau-Thierry,  France, 
May  31  to  June  4,  1918.  While  commanding  a  machine  gun  in  a 
building  which  had  been  struck  three  times,  he  remained  at  his  post, 
though  told  he  might  leave,  because  he  had  a  better  field  of  fire  from 
this  building  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Residence  at  enlist- 
ment:  New  Brookland,  S.  C. 

Henry  L.  Neese  (Army  Serial  No.  1.305.811).  private.  Company 
C,  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Fremont,  France,  October  8,  1918.  When  the  advance 
of  his  company  was  held  up  by  a  machine  gun  emplacement,  he  went 
forward  with  two  other  soldiers  and  attacked  the  enemy  position.  He 
shot  both  of  the  enemy  gunners,  showing  marked  personal  bravery 
•  under  heavy  fire.   Residence  at  enlistment:   Swansea.  S.  C. 

Willie  Harrison  Nims.  first  sergeant,  Company  G,  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Montbrehain,  France,  October  8.  1918.  After  all  his  company  officers 
had  been  wounded.  Sergeant  Nims,  though  himself  wounded  in  the 
leg  by  shell  fire,  assumed  command,  and  led  his  company  with  re- 
markable dash  through  heav^  machine  gun  fire.  Using  a  stick  as  a 
crutch,  he  continued  forward  until  the  objective  was  reached  and  the 
position  consolidated,  when  he  consented  to  go  to  the  rear  for  treat- 
ment.   Residence  at  enlistment:  Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 

WiLLLAM  W.  Palmer,  first  lieutenant.  Air  Service,  pilot,  Ninety- 
fourth  Aero  Squadron.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  in  the 
region  of  Doulcon,  France.  October  3.  1918.  He  encountered  three 
enemy  planes  (Fokker  type).  Despite  their  numerical  superiority,  he 
attacked  and  in  a  decisive  combat  sent  one  down  in  flames  and  forced 
the  other  to  retire.     Residence  at  appointment:    Bennettsville,  S.  C. 
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RuFUS  R.  Phillips,  private,  Company,  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
teenth Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt, 
France,  October  9,  19 18.  When  his  company  was  about  to  reach  its 
objective,  a  sunken  road,  the  company  was  swept  by  an  enfilading 
fire  from  several  hostile  machine  guns.  Upon  his  own  initiative  this 
soldier  jumped  down  the  bank,  mounted  his  automatic  rifle  in  the  center 
of  the  road  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  opened  fire,  sweeping 
the  parapets  of  the  hostile  positions  with  well-directed  fire.  His  act 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  thirty  Germans  occupying  the  post. 
Residence  at  enlistment :   R.  F.  D.  8,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Clarence  R.  Porter,  private.  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Belli- 
court,  France,  September  29,  1918.  While  his  company  was  making 
an  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  line  he  continued  a  covering  fire  with  his 
Lewis  gun.  In  spite  of  two  wounds  from  which  he  was  suffering,  he 
remained  with  his  gun  until  his  comrades  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  line.    Residence  at  enlistment :    Pickens,  S.  C. 

Carl  W.  T.  Prause,  second  lieutenant,  Company  I.  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Vaux-Andigny,  France,  October  11,  1918.  While  leading  his  company 
in  attack.  Lieutenant  Prause  was  wounded  by  shell  fire,  but  he  re- 
mained for  three  days  thereafter,  without  medical  aid,  directing  the 
steady  progress  of  his  command,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  determined 
resistance.  Residence  at  appointment :  323  King  street,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Ernest  T.  Rinehart,  corporal,  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St. 
Martin  Riviere,  France,  October  11,  1918.  Seeing  a  wounded  comrade 
lying  helpless  in  a  most  exposed  position  in  front  of  our  lines,  he  un- 
hesitatingly braved  the  murderous  fire  of  machine  guns  and  snipers 
by  going  forward  to  his  rescue.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  in  the 
wounded  man  after  he  had  seen  a  stretcher  bearer  instantly  killed  in 
attempting  the  same  mission.    Residence  at  enlistment:    Saluda,  S.  C. 

Martin  C.  Rudolph,  captain,  Eleventh  Infantry,  Fifth  Division. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Vieville-en-Haye,  France,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1918,  and  near  Cunel.  France,  October  21,  1918.  When  an 
enemy  machine  gun  suddenly  opened  fire  on  his  company  Captain 
Rudolph  signaled  the  platoon  on  his  right  to  execute  a  flanking  move- 
ment while  he  advanced  alone  toward  the  gun.  He  killed  the  enemy 
gunner  with  his  pistol  and  captured  the  remainder  of  the  crew.  He 
then  ordered  the  captured  gun  carried  along  in  the  advance  and  200 
yards  farther  used  it  successfully  silencing  another  enemy  machine 
gun,  which  was  holding  up  his  company.  Captain  Rudolph  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  a  hand  grenade  on  October  21,  but  refused  to  go 
to  the  rear,  and  remained  with  his  company  for  twelve  hours,  inspir- 
ing his  men  to  hold  an  important  position  against  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy.    Residence  at  appointment :    Moultrieville,  S.  C. 

James  Albert  Schwing,  first  lieutenant.  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
teenth Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Montbre- 
hain,  France,  October  8,  1918.  With  two  soldiers  he  attacked  a  ma- 
chine gun  nest  of  four  guns  and  about  forty  Germans.  By  the  effi- 
cient use  of  grenades  and  automatic  rifles  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
surrender,  thereby  allowing  the  company  to  continue  the  advance. 
Residence  at  appointment :  432  Magnolia  street,  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Willlam  E.  Sellers  (Army  Serial  No.  1,311.712),  sergeant.  Com- 
pany I,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8,   1918.    While 
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his  platoon  was  advancing  he  on  his  own  initiative  rushed  ahead  of  the 
line  and  flanking  an  enemy  machine  gun  post,  shot  one  of  the  crew 
and  bayoneted  the  other.  His  action  saved  his  platoon  from  heavy 
casualties.    Residence  at  enlistment:    Chesterfield,  S.  C. 

Fred  H.  Sexton,  second  lieutenant,  Thirteenth  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Molleville  Farm,  France,  Octo- 
ber 17,  191 8.  EHiring  the  thickest  of  the  fight  in  the  attack  on  Molle- 
ville Farm,  Lieutenant  Sexton  alone  set  out  to  locate  enemy  machine 
gun  positions.  While  on  this  mission  he  was  killed.  Emergency  ad- 
dress: Mrs.  J.  T.  Sexton,  mother,  9  East  Pine  street,  Union,  S.  C 
Residence  at  appointment :  9  Elast  Pine  street.  Union,  S.  C. 

George  D.  Sims  (Army  serial  No.  1,312,562),  private.  Company 
M,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.'  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Montbrehain.  France,  October  8,  1918.  While  assisting 
his  automatic  rifle  squad  in  a  most  advanced  position,  Private  Sims 
and  those  about  him  were  seriously  wounded  by  shrapnel.  Realizing 
that  his  wounds' were  fatal  and  that  his  comrades  might  be  saved,  he 
insisted  that  the  stretcher  bearers  attend  to  the  others.  His  unusual 
heroism  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  fellow  soldiers, 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  own.  Emergency  address:  Willie  C.  Sims, 
father,  Sumter.  S.  C.   Residence  at  enlistment:   Sumter.  S.  C. 

Paul  K.  Sinclair,  corporal.  Company  M.  Eighteenth  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Vaux-Andigny.  France,  Octo- 
ber II.  1918.  When  the  advance  was  checked  by  fire  from  enemy  ma- 
chine guns  and  snipers  in  a  sunken  trench.  Corporal  Sinclair,  crawling 
and  jumping  from  one  shell  hole  to  another,  under  heav}-  machine  gun 
and  artillery  fire,  opened  fire  with  his  automatic  rifle  and  silenced  both 
the  machine  gun  post  and  the  snipers.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Broad 
street,  Camden,  b.  C. 

Callie  a.  Smith,  private,  first  class.  Company  G.  One  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Montbrehain,  France,  October  8,  1918.  When  his  company  was  held 
up  by  heavy  machine  gun  fire  he  voluntarily  accompanied  an  officer 
and  assisted  him  in  flanking  a  machine  gim  post  and  driving  out  the 
gunners  with  grenades  and  pistol.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Rock  Hill. 

Leroy  Watson  Smith,  sergeant.  Company  F.  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  St. 
Martin-Riviere,  France,  Sergeant  Smith  collapsed  from  gas,  but,  realiz- 
ing his  extreme  need  of  a  compass  in  the  dense  fog.  and  having  the 
only  one  of  the  company,  he  struggled  along  by  his  company  com- 
mander, indicating  the  proper  direction  with  his  hands,  being  unable 
to  talk.  He  refused  evacuation,  and  voluntarily  led  a  patrol  to  es- 
tablish liaison  with  his  right  flank,  being  subjected  to  annihilating  ma- 
chine gun  fire  during  the  entire  exploit.  Residence  at  enlistment: 
Cades,  S.  C. 

Elliott  WiiiTp  Springs,  first  lieutenant.  One  Hundred  and  Fort}'- 
eighth  Aero  Squadron,  Air  Service.  For  extraordinar}'  heroism  in 
action  near  Rapaume,  France.  August  22,  191 8.  Attacking  three  enemy 
planes  (type  Fokker)  who  were  driving  on  one  of  our  planes.  Lieuten- 
ant Springs,  after  a  short  and  skillful  flight,  drove  off  two  of  the 
enemy  and  shot  down  the  third.  On  the  same  day  he  attacked  a 
formation  of  five  enemy  planes  (type  Fokker).  and  after  shooting 
down  one  plane,  was  forced  to  retire  because  of  lack  of  ammunition. 
Residence  at  appointment:   Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Malley  Stewart,  private  Headquarters  Company.  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-first  Infantry-.   For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
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near  Bussy  Farm,  France,  September  20,  1918.  Although  severely 
wotmded,  he  continued  to  carry  telephone  material  forward  through 
a  heavy  barrage  for  several  hours  until  overcome  by  loss  of  blood 
and  weakness.  Residence  at  enlistment:  1009  Pine  street,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Bruce  Stoney,  private,  Medical  Detachment,  Three  Hundred  and 
Seventy-first  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Ar- 
deuil,  France,  September  29,  191 8.  With  three  other  soldiers  he 
crawled  200  yards  ahead  of  our  lines  under  violent  machine  gun  fire 
and  rescued  an  officer  who  was  lying  mortally  wounded  in  a  shell  hole. 
Residence  at  enlistment:   Denmark,  S.  C. 

Curtis  Mims  Strickland  (Army  serial  No.  1,312,553),  corporal. 
Company  M,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infant^.  For  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8,  1918. 
Crawling  several  hundred  feet  under  deadly  rifle  and  machine  gun  fire, 
Corporal  Strickland,  with  another  soldier,  flanked  a  shell  hole  wherein 
a  number  of  the  enemy  were  hiding.  In  this  heroic  exploit  he  either 
killed  or  captured  fourteen  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  taking  a  machine 
gun.    Residence  at  enlistment :    Colleton,  S.  C. 

Hubert  P.  Terrell,  corporal,  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Vaux- 
Andigny,  France,  October  12,  1918.  During  an  advance,  when  his 
company  came  under  an  enfilading  fire  from  an  enemy  machine  gun, 
he  asked  permission  from  his  platoon  commander  to  attempt  the  taking 
of  the  position.  Although  under  heavy  fire  from  this  post  and  from 
trench-mortar  shells,  he,  with  exceptional  dash  and  bravery,  attacked 
the  position  alone,  putting  it  out  of  action,  killing  two  of  the  enemy 
and  wounding  a  third.  This  soldier  was  killed  the  same  day,  while 
reorganizing  and  advancing  the  weakened  platoon  of  which  he  was 
then  in  charge.  Emergency  address:  Clarence  Terrell,  brother,  Che- 
raw.  S.  C.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

Roland  Calvin  Thomas,  corporal,  Company  M,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Vaux- 
Andigny,  France,  October  15,  1918.  After  being  twice  wounded  he 
continued  to  advance  with  his  automatic  rifle  squad,  leading  his  men 
100  yards  under  extremely  heavy  fire.  Residence  at  enlistment:  R. 
F.  D.  No.  I,  Kershaw,  S.  C. 

Henry  L.  Thompson,  captain.  Twenty-third  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  near  Vaux-en-Dieulet,  France,  November  3,  1918. 
Although  painfully  wounded,  Captain  Thompson  led  his  battalion  to  the 
outskirts  of  Vaux-en-Dieulet,  the  advance  being  without  artillery  sup- 
port and  accomplished  only  by  effective  rifle  fire.  This  officer  him- 
self set  an  example  for  his  men  by  killing  with  a  rifle  two  German 
machine  gunners  at  a  distance  of  500  yards.  He  was  again  seriously 
wounded  after  reaching  the  objective  while  making  disposition  for  de- 
fense,against  counter-attacks.  Emergency  address:  Mrs.  Eleanor  R. 
Thompson,  wife.  1605  Bull  street,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Residence  at  ap- 
pointment:   1605  Bull  street,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  J.  Turbeville  (Army  serial  No.  1,311,040),  private,  first 
class,  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth 
Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France, 
September  30,  1918.  Private  Turbeville,  a  battalion  runner,  displayed 
exceptional  courage  and  disregard  for  personal  danger  in  making  three 
trips  with  important  messages  through  heavy  enemy  machine  gun  and 
shell  fire.   Residence  at  enlistment:   New  Brookland,  S.  C 

Joe  W.  Turner  (Army  serial  No.  1,310,695),  sergeant.  Company 
D,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.   For  extraordinary  heroism 
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in  action  near  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  October  14,  1918.  Sergeant 
Turner  volunteered  and  carried  an  automatic  rifle  to  an  advantageous 
position  far  in  advance  of  his  own  line,  and  maintained  an  effective 
fire  on  the  enemy  until  his  gun  was  put  out  of  action  and  he  was 
wounded  in  both  hands  and  forced  to  retire.  Before  going  to  the  rear 
he  gave  full  and  valuable  information  regarding  the  enemy's  position 
to  his  officers.  Residence  at  enlistment:  Route  No.  i,  Enoree,  S.  C 

James  L.  Van  Hoy  (Army  serial  No.  1,310,696),  private.  Company 
D,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  October 
II,  191 8.  When  his  company  was  caught  in  a  barrage  Private  Van  Hoy 
volunteered  and  carried  a  message  to  battalion  headquarters,  under 
direct  observation  by  the  enemy,  through  gas  and  terrific  machine  gun 
and  shell  fire.   Residence  at  enlistment :   Laurens,  S.  C. 

Herbert  E.  Wallace,  second  lieutenant  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Maribois 
Farm,  north  of  Beney,  France,  September  16-22,  1918.  On  September 
16,  1918,  under  heavy  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire,  without  regard 
to  his  personal  safety,  he  led  a  raiding  party  from  our  lines  and  at- 
tacked the  Germans  at  Maribois  Farm,  and  in  severe  hand-to-hand 
fighting  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy,  captured  numerous  prison- 
ers, and  obtained  the  information  for  which  he  was  sent.  On  Septem- 
ber 22,  1918,  he  voluntarily  led  a  second  raiding  party  into  Maribois 
Farm,  inflicted  great  loss  upon  the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand  fighting, 
captured  many  prisoners  and  obtained  the  desired  information.  Resi- 
dence at  appointment :    Hartsville,  S.  C. 

George  Blain  Ward,  sergeant,  Company  A,  Eighteenth  Infantry. 
For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt,  France,  October  8, 
1918.  Taking  command  of  the  company  after  all  officers  had  become 
casualties,  he  organized  it,  and  led  it  under  hostile  shelling  and  wither- 
ing machine  gun  fire  to  its  objective.  He  remained  in  command  until 
painfully  wounded  on  the  following  day.  Residence  at  enlistment: 
Easley,  S.  C. 

YouMAN  Z.  Weeks,  corporal.  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Belli- 
court,  France,  September  30,  1918,  and  October  8,  1918.  Corporal 
Weeks  on  the  morning  of  September  30.  when  two  enemy  machine 
guns  were  making  a  part  of  the  line  untenable,  advanced  across  open 
ground  upon  one  of  the  guns,  rushed  the  position  alone,  captured  the 
gun  and  five  of  the  enemy,  and  shot  down  the  sixth,  who  endeavored 
to  escape.  By  this  gallant  act  he  prevented  the  enemy  from  enfilading 
our  position  and  thereby  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his  comrades. 
In  a  later  advance,  while  leading  his  men  in  an  attack  upon  an  enemy 
machine  gun  nest,  he  was  killed.  Emergency  address:  Andrew  J. 
Weeks,  father,  Colleton,  S.  C.  Residence  at  enlistment:  Colleton,  S.  C. 

Edward  L.  Wells,  first  lieutenant.  Second  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
First  Division.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Exermont, 
France,  October  4,  1918.  When  the  attack  was  held  up  by  heavy  ma- 
chine gun  fire  he  volunteered  for  the  mission  and  led  a  platoon  of  in- 
fantry, reinforced  by  four  machine  guns,  into  Exern^ont.  In  spite 
of  desperate  resistance  he  led  the  attack  through  the  streets,  capturing 
many  prisoners  and  learning  from  one  of  these  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  machine  guns  on  heights  to  the  north,  led  the  three  remaining 
members  of  the  command  against  these.  Within  fifty  yards  of  the 
enemy  emplacements  one  of  his  men  was  killed  and  Lieutenant  W^ells 
was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  indicating  to  those  in 
the  rear  the  location  of  the  hostile  positions.    Emergency  address: 
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Mrs.  A.  M.  S.  Wells,  mother,  7  Water  street,  Charleston,  S.  C.   Resi- 
dence at  appointment:   44  South  Battery,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Brodie  West  (Army  serial  No.  1,314,708),  corporal,  Company  A, 
One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary  heroism 
in  action  near  Bellicourt,  France,  September  29,  191 8.  When  his  auto- 
matic squad  had  become  lost  from  the  platoon  in  a  heavy  smoke  bar- 
rage. Corporal  West  advanced  alone  upon  a  machine  gun  nest  which 
was  firing  directly  from  the  front,  silenced  the  gun,  and  returned  to  our 
lines  with  thirty-seven  prisoners.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Route  No. 
I,  Pikeville,  S.  C. 

Daniel  Whitaker,  private.  Company  D,  Sixth  Infantry.  For 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  Fontaines,  France,  November  8, 
1918.  While  engaged  as  company  runner  he  displayed  rare  devotion 
to  duty  by  carrying  messages  through  heavy  machine  gun  fire,  con- 
tinuing his  work  after  being  severely  wounded.  Residence  at  enlist- 
ment:  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Pageland,  S.  C. 

Richard  G.  White,  first  lieutenant.  Sixteenth  Infantry.  For  ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action  near  Soissons,  France,  July  18,  1918.  He 
led  his  platoon  through  intense  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire,  destroy- 
ing machine  guns  that  were  causing  heavy  losses  on  an  exposed  flank, 
and  remaining  in  command  of  his  platoon  until  twice  severely  wounded. 
Residence  at  appointment :   273  Calhoun  street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (Army  serial  No.  1,311,934),  private,  Com- 
pany I,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry.  For  extraordinary 
heroism  in  action  near  Brancourt,  France.  October  8,  1918.  Private 
Wilson,  who  was  a  Lewis  gunner,  encountered  an  enemy  machine  gun 
nest  containing  four  Germans,  who  were  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on 
the  right  platoon  of  the  company.  He  opened  fire  with  his  Lewis  gun 
and  then  charged  the  nest,  firing  as  he  advanced  and  killing  all  the 
occupants  of  the  post.  On  October  17,  1918,  Private  Wilson  was 
killed  while  on  duty  with  his  company.  Emergency  address:  David 
Y.  Wilson,  Great  Falls,  S.  C.  Residence  at  enlistment :  Great  Falls, 
S.  C. 

William  Edward  Wood  (Army  serial  No.  1,311,052),  private. 
Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Divi- 
sion. For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near  La  Selle  River,  France, 
October  17,  1918.  When  his  squad  had  become  separated  from  the 
company  in  a  dense  fog  Private  Wood  immediately  attached  himself 
and  his  squad  to  a  company  in  the  attacking  Wave  and  continued  in  the 
advance.  He  worked  forward  with  a  Lewis  gun  and  so  placed  it  that 
he  delivered  so  severe  a  fire  upon  an  enemy  machine  gun  nest  that 
the  crew  deserted  it.  He  continued  firing  until  his  gun  was  com- 
pletely demolished  by  an  enemy  shell.  Not  daunted  by  this  Private 
Wood  secured  a  rifle  and  continued  to  pour  the  fire  of  his  whole  squad 
upon  the  retreating  enemy,  killing  many  of  them.  Residence  at  en- 
listment:  Greer,  S.  C. 

George  H.  Yarborough,  Jr.,  first  lieutenant.  Fifth  Regiment, 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  in 
the  Bois  de  Belleau,  France,  June  23,  191 8.  He  displayed  exceptional 
bravery  when  his  platoon  was  in  a  support  position  under  intense  artil- 
lery fire  by  moving  from  one  shell  hole  to  another  in  the  open  and 
steadying  his  men.  After  making  one  trip  over  his  line  he  was  wounded 
by  an  exploding  shell,  but  refused  aid  until  he  saw  that  the  wounded 
soldiers  with  him  had  been  treated  and  taken  to  shelter.  He  later 
died  of  his  wounds.  Emergency  address:  George  H.  Yarborough, 
father,  MuUins,  S.  C.    Appointed  from  South  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  LXIX 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

By  Prof.  J.  W.  Thomson 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

In  any  study  it  is  best  to  have  clearly  in  mind  tiie  aim  towards 
which  we  are  working.  When  we  wish  to  trace  the  growth  of  an 
existing  institution,  and  to  note  the  changes  that  have  given  it  its 
present  form,  we  are  guided  in  our  selection  of  facts  by  a  knowledge 
oi  the  result  that  now  stands.  To  observe  this  principle  in  a  study 
of  the  development  of  the  educational  system  of  South  Carolina,  we 
will  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  most  important  features  of  that 
system  as  it  stands  today. 

The  following  sources  have  been  consulted.  References  to  these 
give  only  authors'  names. 

A  Century  of  Population  Growth  in  the  United  States. 

Carroll:    Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina. 

Charleston  Courier:  Comer  Stone  Day:  A  report  of  the  exer- 
cises of  May  12,  1894,  on  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  buildings 
of  Winthrop,  at  Rock  Hill. 

Courtenay:  Sketch  of  Education  in  South  Carolina,  published  in 
Year  Book  of  City  of  Charleston,  1880. 

Dalcho:    "Church  History." 

Davis:  Sketch  of  Education,  published  in  Handbook  of  South 
Carolina. 

DeBow :    Magazine. 

Foote:    Sketches  of  North  Carolina. 

Green :    "History  of  University  of  South  Carolina." 

"Handbook  of  South  Carolina,"  published  in  1881  by  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Henry:    "Slaver}'  in  South  Carolina." 

Howe :    "History  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina." 

La  Borde :    "History  of  South  Carolina  College." 

McCrady:  Education  in  South  Carolina,  prior  to  and  during  the 
Revolution:  Published  in  collections  of  Historical  Association  of 
South  Carolina,  Vol.  IV. 

Meriwether:     "History  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina." 

Mills:  Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  North  American  Review, 
Vol.  XI\'. 

Ramage :    "Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina." 

Ramsay:     "History  of  South  Caroling." 

School  Law  of  South  Carolina,  Edition  1919. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Report  1918. 

Statutes :    General  Statutes  of  South  Carolina. 

Thomas:    "History  of  South  Carolina  Military  Academy." 

Trott :    Laws  of  Province  of  South  Carolina. 

Winthrop:    Programme  Corner  Stone  Day. 
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I.    Statement  of  Conditions  That  Now  Exist* 

All  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age  are  required 
to  attend  school  for  eighty  days  during  each  scholastic  year.  All 
free  schools  are  open  to  persons  between  six  years  of  age  and  twenty- 
one;  the  limit  of  twenty-one  years  is.  disregarded  in  night  schools. 
Schools  for  adults  may  be  organized  in  any  district;  they  may  be 
conducted  either  in  day  time,  or  at  night. 

Summer  schools,  or  County  Institutes,  may  be  conducted  by  au- 
thority of  the  state  superintendent  of  education.  Pupils  of  one  race 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  schools  for  persons  of  another  race:  we 
have  therefore,  of  necessity,  two  schools  in  each  school  district.  The 
number  of  schools  for  either  race  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
persons  of  school  age  of  each  race  residing  in  that  district!  There  are 
officials  supported  by  the  state  whose  work  it  is  to  enforce  the  law 
of  the  State.  These  have  their  fields  of  work  respectively  in  the 
State,  in  the  county  and  in  the  school  districts  into  which  the  counties 
are  divided.  Provision  is  made  for  an  attendance  officer  whose  work 
it  is  to  see  that  all  persons  of  school  age  attend  school  as  required. 
Funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  come  from  several  sources.  The 
constitution  provides  for  a  levy  of  3  mills  on  all  taxable  property, 
and  for  a  tax  of  $1  on  all  taxable  polls.  These  taxes  are  collected  as 
all  State  taxes  are  collected,  and  to  be  expended  in  the  county  in  which 
the  tax  is  paid.  The  tax  on  polls  is  to  be  expended  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  paid. 

The  Legislature  imposes  a  tax  on  dogs  and  the  proceeds  from  this 
tax  must  be  expended  in  the  school  district  in  which  it  is  paid.  The 
amount  realized  from  these  taxes  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1918,  was  $1,190,090.85.2  The  State  is  divided  into  districts.  The 
provision  is  that  these  should  "not  exceed  forty-nine  nor  be  less  than 
nine  square  miles  in  area";  "should  be  entirely  in  one  county";  and 
should  have  limits  fixed  with  regard  to  "natural  boundaries."  Each 
district  is  regarded  as  a  tax  district;  each  may  issue  bonds  for  school 
purposes,  and  supplementary  to  school  funds  arising  from  taxes  levied 
by  the  State.  The  limit  fixed  for  taxation  for  this  purpose  is  8  mills ; 
in  addition,  4  mills  may  be  levied  for  the  support  of  high  schools. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  supplementary  fund  coming  from  what  is  known 
as  local  taxation  that  the  stronger  schools  have  been  developed.  The 
amount  of  this  tax  may  be  changed  by  vote  of  the  district  and  there- 
fore the  fund  varies.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  districts  levying  these  special  taxes  and  the  rate  has  in  most 
case<5  grown  larger.  By  special  enactment  some  districts  have  been 
allowed  to  fix  a  rate  higher  than  that  named  in  the  general  law — 
Saluda  district,  21  mills;  Horry  County,  16  mills,  and  Florence  County, 
12  mills.    The  amount  of  revenue  from  this  source  is  $1,493,815.35. 

The  Legislature  has  made  appropriations  of  certain  sums  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  such  as  the  transportation  of  children  to  and  from 
schools;  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school  buildings;  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  libraries;  the  support  of  high  schools;  the  main- 
tenance of  normal  classes  in  high  schools;  to  aid  districts  which  have 
not  funds  sufficient  to  carry  on  schools  for  the  full  term  provided  by 
law ;  for  teaching  agriculture.  The  Legislature  has  also  complied  with 
the  terms  fixed  by  Congress  for  participation  in  the  national  plan  for 
vocational  training. 


*  School  Law  of  South  Carolina,  Edition  1919. 

2  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  1918,  Tabic  I. 
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The  report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  1918  gives  the  follow- 
ing statistics:  Number  of  custricts,  1,887;  number  levying  special 
tax,  1,659;  number  of  pupils — white,  124,339;  negro,  131,577;  total, 
255,816. 

In  the  white  enrollment  the  number  of  girls  is  about  6  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  boys.    In  the  negro  enrollment,  about  30  per  cent 

Institutions  for  Higher  Education 

In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  public  schools,  the  State 
supports  the  following  institutions  for  higher  education :  The  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  located  at  Columbia,  and  open  to  men  and 
women ;  The  Citadel ;  The  Military  ColI^;e  of  South  Carolina,  located 
at  Charleston  and  open  to  men ;  Clemson  Agrictdtural  Coll^;e,  located 
at  Calhoun,  South  Carolina,  and  open  to  men ;  Winthrop  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  of  South  Carolina,  located  at  Rock  Hill,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  open  to  women.  For  the  support  of  the  colleges  for  men  and 
the  university,  the  State  appropriated  $456,776.97 ;  for  support  of  Win- 
throp, the  only  college  maintained  by  the  State  exclusively  for  women, 
$122,489.05.  The  enrollment  of  these  institutions  was:  Men,  1,386; 
women,  1,012.  The  State  also  supports  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  located  at  Charleston.  The  appropriation  was  ^7,620;  the 
enrollment  seventy-seven — all  men. 

Denominational  Colleges 

In  addition  to  colleges  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  State, 
there  are  other  institutions  whose  existence  represents  the  spirit  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  following  are  chartered  by  the  State 
and  have  the  right  to  confer  degrees:^  Anderson  College  (B.)  ;  Chi- 
cora  College  for  Women  (n.  s.)  ;  Columbia  College  (M.)  ;  Converse 
College  (n.  s.)  ;  Erskine  College  (A.  R.  P.)  ;  Furman  University  (B.) ; 
Greenville  Woman's  College  (B.)  ;  Lander  College  (B.)  ;  Limestone 
College  (B.)  ;  Newberry  College  (L.)  ;  Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina  (P.);  Summerlain  College  (L.) ;  Thomwell  College  for 
Orphans  (P.)  ;  Wofford  College  (M.)  ;  Woman's  College  of  Due  West 
(A.  R.  P.). 

Some  of  these  institutions  are  for  men ;  some  for  women ;  some 
co-educational.  The  enrollment  in  college  classes  was:  Men,  910; 
women,  2,574.  All  the  institutions  we  have  named  as  giving  higher 
education  are  for  white  persons. 

Higher  Education  for  Negroes* 

The  state  supports  the  colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  located  at  Orange- 
burg and  is  open  to  men  and  women.  The  appropriation  for  1:917-1918 
was  $31,520.49;  the  enrollment — men,  291 ;  women,  358. 

Other  institutions  engaged  in  the  same  work  are  Allen  University 
(M.);  Avery  Normal  Institute;  Benedict  College  (B.)  ;  Claflin  Uni- 
versity (M.);  Friendship  College  (B.);  Morris  College  (B.)  ;  Scho- 
field  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (n.  s.) ;  Voorhees  Industrial 
School  (n.  s.). 

'Key  to  contractions:  (B)  Baptist;  (P)  Presbyterian;  (n.  s.)  non-secta- 
rian; (M)  Methodist;  (A.  R.  P.)  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian;  (L)  Lu- 
theran. 

*  Report  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  1918. 
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The  enrollment  last  reported  in  these  institutions  was:  Men,  496; 
women,  648.    This  does  not  include  those  reported  as  sub-collegiate. 

II.    The  Colonial  Period 

Since  the  training  of  the  young  is  a  constant  and  important  part 
of  the  work  of  society,  the  development  of  any  system  of  education 
will  depend  largely  on  other  phases  of  growth,  and  by  changes  to 
meet  new  conditions  any  system  of  schools  will  indicate  the  progress 
in  the  life  of  the  community  which  the  schools  serve.  In  a  state,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  their  distribution,  their  means  of  association, 
their  ideals — all  influence  the  schools. 

In  1790  South  Carolina  had  140,000'  white  inhabitants.  Of  these 
38,000  were  males  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  total  number  of 
males  was  73.000.  The  number  of  women  was  67,000.  Dividing  in 
the  same  ratio  as  with  males  this  would  give  35,000  females  under 
sixteen  and  a  total  white  population  under  sixteen  of  73,000.  Taking 
the  area  of  the  State  as  30,000  square  miles  we  would  have  at  the 
time  of  our  first  census  an  average  of  less  than  three  white  persons 
of  school  age  per  square  mile.  When  we  note  the  fact  that  Charles- 
ton was  at  that  time  the  fourth  city  in  size  in  the  colonies,  with  a 
population  of  16,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  State 
was  scattered.  The  numbers  we  have  given  are  those  of  the  first 
census. 

Before  1790,  we  have  only  estimates.  These  vary.  Bancroft 
gives,  in  1688,  8,000  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia;  in  1754,  he  gives 
to  South  Carolina  40,000  whites.  Hewitt  gives  to  South  Carolina,  in 
1701,  8,000;  in  1724,  32,000. 

Distinct  Groups  of  Settlers 

The  fact  that  the  country  was  so  sparsely  settled  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  gather  such  groups  of  children  as  would  be  called  schools. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  hindrance  to  co-operation.  The  set- 
tlements in  South  Carolina  were  made  by  groups  of  people  diflfering 
widely  in  creeds  and  all  social  customs.  The  settlements  were  sep- 
arated by  such  distances  that  toleration  was  not  much  needed,  cer- 
tainly not  forced;  and  every  group  worked  out  for  a  while  its  own 
problems.®  A  partial  list  of  these  groups  and  their  locations  would 
show  the  settlement  at  Charleston  largely  English,  with  some  French 
Huguenots;  the  Dutch  on  John's  Island;  Congregationalists  from 
Massachusetts,  rft  Dorchester;  Swiss,  at  Purrysburg;  Scotch-Irish, 
in  Williamsburg;  Germans,  at  Orangeburg;  Welsh,  in  the  Pee  Dee 
section;  Germans  from  Saxe-Gotha,  in  Lexington;  Quakers,  in 
Kershaw;  colonists  leaving  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  after  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  and  settling  in  the  upper  section  of  South  Carolina; 
Germans,  in  Edgefield;  French  Protestants,  in  New  Bordeaux,  Abbe- 
ville district. 

Meager  Transportation  and  Mails 

"  The  transportation  facilities  were  poor.  "The  maps  of  the 
Southern  States  show  many  roads,  but  the  most  important  were  along 
the  sea  coast.     Leaving  Alexandria  an  important  road  ran   through 

5  All  population  figures  stated  in  even  thousands. 
^  "South  Carolina  Handbook,"  p.  381. 
"  Century  of     Population  Growth. 
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Fredericksburg  and  Jamestown,  Virginia,  Hertford,  Newberne  and 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia.  The  only  two  post  offices  in  the  State  were  located 
at  Georgetown  and  Charleston  and  mail  was  carried  between  these 
places  by  postriders." 

Our  study  would  begin  then  with  these  facts  in  mind:  That  the 
State  was  thinly  settled ;  that  means  of  communication  were  poor;  that 
there  was  little  acquaintance  between  people  of  different  sections ;  the 
need  for  co-operation  not  known,  the  desire  for  it  little  felt.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  the  antagonism  that  came  from  different  ideals,  ma- 
terial and  spiritual,  as  stated  in  the  following  quotation:®  "In  i8oi 
sectional  jealousies  were  sharpened  to  bitterness,  and  there  was  as 
little  unity  of  feeling  between  the  upper  and  lower  country  in  South  ^ 
Carolina  as  between  any  rival  states  in  the  Union.  With  such  con- 
ditions existing  in  1801  we  may  know  beforehand  that  the  efforts  made 
during  the  colonial  period  to  educate  the  young  will  represent  the  ideals 
of  the  community;  and  that  this  will  continue  until  some  pressure 
welds  the  people  into  one  mass  of  citizens,  having  some  common  aim." 

First  Free  Schools  and  Teachers 

The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  people  as  a  whole  in  1710  when 
the  Assembly  passed  an  ®  "Act  for  the  founding  and  erecting  of  a  free 
school  in  Charleston,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina." 
In  17 1 2  another  act  was  passed  extending  the  plan.  Under  this  act  it 
is  provided  "that  any  schoolmaster  s.ettled  in  a  country  parish  and 
approved  by  the  vestry,  should  receive  10  pounds  per  annum  from  the 
public  treasury."  In  1722  another  act  gave  authority  to  the  justice  to 
**erect  a  free  school  in  each  county  and  precinct,  and  to  assess  the 
expense  upon  the  land  and  slaves  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions." The  justices  were  to  appoint  masters.  This  act  seems  to  have 
been  approved  by  the  sentiment  of  the  colony,  and  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  settled  features  of  government  work.  In  Car- 
roll's "Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina"  we  find  the  title,  "The 
Principal  Taxes  and  the  Heads  of  Expense."  Under  this  is  listed 
** Salaries  of  School  Masters  and  Ushers."  Other  acts  provided  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  certain  localities,  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  further  general  legislation  until  181 1. 

South  Carolina's  Reputation  for  Scholarship 

The  colonial  plan  may  be  described  as  one  porviding  for  schools 
wherever  the  citizens  of  a  community  wished  for  one  and  were  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  was  the  controlling  force. 
Since  there  was  no  one  in  control  of  the  work,  there  is  no  official 
record  of  what  was  done  during  this  period.  There  are  several  pub- 
lications which  give  statements  of  work  done  during  this  period. 
Among  these  are  Ramsay's  "History  of  South  Carolina";  Howe's 
"History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina";  Carroll's 
^'Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina."  In,  these  we  find  such 
statements  as  the  following:  ^^  "The  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  could  be  obtained  in  South  Carolina 
at  any  time  after  1712.  None  of  the  British  provinces,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  sent  so  many  of  their  sons  to  Europe  for  education 

®  Pctigru,  quoted  in  Meriwether's  "History  of  Higher  Education." 
»  General  Statutes  of  South  Carolina  H,  342,  376. 
i<>  Ramsay  II,  199,  63. 
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as  South  Carolina."  In  1734  William  Bull  received  "a  degree  in  med- 
icine" from  the  university  at  Leyden.  In  1849  John  Moultrie  "ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh."  Between  the  years  1768  and  1778  "ten  more  natives  ob- 
tained the  same  honor."  These  men  could  not  have  succeeded  in  uni- 
versity work  unless  their  scholarships  had  been  high  at  home.  How 
had  this  been  done  ?  **  The  connection  between  the  settlements  near 
the  coast  and  Great  Britain  was  very  close.  The  influence  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  strong  there;  the  ministers  sent  were  scholars 
and  part  of  their  work  was  to  encourage  the  setting  up  of  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  children. 

Union  of  Church  and  School  in  Up  Country 

As  to  education  in  other  sections  of  the  State  wc  find  these  state- 
ments.  "In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  which  was  settled  by  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  churches  and  school  houses  were  built 
together  by  the  ministers  of  that  church,  which  has  always  been  fore- 
most in  education  in  this  country."  Of  the  women  of  these  people  it 
has  been  written:  *'An  education,  knowledge  of  things  human  and 
divine,  they  prized  beyond  all  price  in  their  leaders  and  teachers,  and 
craved  its  possession  for  their  husbands  and  sons."  Almost  invariably 
as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled  preparations  were  made  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor :  and  wherever  a  pas- 
tor was  located,  in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school." 

But  in  the  upper  country,  "the  church  and  the  school  were  almost 
inseparably  connected,  until,  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  institutions  for  the  higher  learning  had  almost  everywhere 
arisen."  When  we  call  to  mind  the  ideals  of  this  church,  and  their 
strictness,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  work  that  was  being  done. 
Doctor  Howe's  work  is  a  history  of  the  growth  of  a  church.  Men- 
tions of  schools  are  incidental  to  his  narrative,  but  they  are  so  fre- 
quent that  we  can  be  certain  that  education  was  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  life  of  that  day.  Doctor  Buist  "had  for  years  taught  large  gram- 
mar schools."  Mr.  Malcomson  "had  obtained  a  respectable  academy." 
The  school  of  Doctor  Waddel  is  mentioned  often.  Rev.  Robert  B. 
Walker  "came  back  to  South  Carolina,  and  conducted  an  academy  at 
Cedar  Spring."  Bethel  Academy  was  an  important  means  of  educa- 
tion, of  which  many  availed  themselves.  "Academic  institutions  un- 
der religious  influences  have  contributed  largely  to  the  supply  of  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel."  Doctor  Howe  gives  short  sketches  of  a  number 
of  ministers  who  were  prominent  in  the  early  days  of  the  church;  in 
many  cases  their  work  as  teachers  is  mentioned. 

First  Industrial  School  in  the  United  States 

Ramsay  in  his  Chapter  X,  "The  Literary  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina," names  and  describes  a  number  of  these  academies.  Davis  gives 
a  list  of  charitable,  educational  and  literary  institutions,  with  the  year 
in  which  each  was  incorporated  and  a  short  sketch  of  each.  One 
idea  worthy  of  notice  is  shown  to  exist  here;  that  is,  the  disposition 
to  put  into  effect  industrial  training.  This  was  tried  in  several  schools, 
one  of  which  deserves  special  mention.  Dr.  John  de  la  Howe,  a  native 
of  France,  lived  for  some  time  in  Abbeville  County.  Here  he  accumu- 
lated a  good  deal  of  property,  including  a  large  tract  of  land.     His 

"  McCrady. 
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will  was  executed  in  1796;  by  this  he  gave  his  entire  estate  to  trustees 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  agricultural  farm  school.  In  1805 
the  State  assumed  control  of  the  trust.  The  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion most  of  the  time  since  that  date.  The  State  in  recent  years  has 
decided  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work  and  to  develop  that  line  of 
work.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  school  founded  distinctively  for 
industrial  training  in  the  United  States. 

The  tone  of  the  work  done  by  the  schools  during  this  period  can 
be  judged  by  some  of  the  facts.  The  supply  of  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations came  from  these  schools.  In  the  days  when  the  thirteen 
colonies  were  endeavoring  to  secure  reforms  in  their  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  the  men  from  South  Carolina  took  a  leading  in  the 
decisions  reached. 

Then  we  have  the  statements:  "Doctor  Smith,  the  learned  presi- 
dent of  Nassau  Hall,  in  New  Jersey,  has  repeatedly  said  that  he  re- 
ceives no  scholars  from  any  section  of  the  United  States  who  stand 
a  better  examination  than  the  pupils  of  Doctor  Waddel." 

Since  there  was  no  change  in  the  general  plan  for  free  schools 
up  to  the  year  of  181 1,  we  take  that  date  as  the  end  of  the  Colonial 
Period  in  education.  Most  of  the  changes  were  made  in*  the  effort  to 
provide  for  advanced  work.  In  1785  charters  were  granted  to  three 
colleges  on  the  same  day — the  College  of  Charleston ;  Mount  Zion  Col- 
lege, in  Winnsboro,  and  one  at  Cambridge.  The  last  named  institution 
never  went  into  operation.  The  College  of  Charleston  is  still  in  active 
existence.  Mount  Zion  College  has  had  varied  experiences  and  is 
represented  today  by  the  High  School  of  Winnsboro. 

South  Carolina  College  Incorporated 

In  1801  the  South  Carolina  College  was  incorporated;  in  1805  the 
buildings  were  ready,  the  institution  presented  and  the  college  began 
its  work.  This  institution  lives  today  in  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Its  influence  has  been  woven  into  every  strand  of  life  in 
South  Carolina,  and  its  record  more  than  that  of  any  other  institution 
would  tell  the  history  of  the  state. 

III.    A  Period  of  Development:    1811-1860 

In  181 1  the  State  took  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  State  system  of  public  schools.  This  act  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment "in  each  district  of  parish  free  schools  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
representatives  in  the  lower  house.  Elementary  instruction  was  to 
be  imparted  to  all  pupils  free  of  charge,  preference  being  given  to 
poor  orphans  and  the  children  of  indigent  parents."  ^^  The  annual 
appropriation  was  fixed  at  $37,000.  It  is  rare  that  any  progressive 
step  is  taken  without  opposition.  There  was  represented  in  this  act 
a  great  change  in  sentiment.  In  181 3  an  effort  was  made  to  repeal 
this  act.  The  attempt  failed.  Mr.  Courtenay  in  his  monograph  "Ed- 
ucation in  South  Carolina,"  published  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  City 
of  Charleston  for  1880,  gives  a  long  extract  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Crafte,  who  was  one  of  the  representatives  from  Charleston  and 
who  opposed  the  repeal. 

There  is  an  inherent  weakness  in  this  act.  All  initiative  was  left 
to  the  parish  or  district.  No  one  was  charged  with  putting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  into  effect.    No  one  was  punished  for  non-enforce- 

12  Davis :     Sketch  of  Education,  "Handbook  of  South  Carolina." 
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ment.  The  spirit  of  the  community  was  the  only  motive  force,  and 
any  community  might  follow  its  own  impulses.^*  Governor  McDuffie 
used  this  language  in  his  message  in  1835:  "In  no  country  is  the 
necessity  of  popular  education  so  often  proclaimed,  and  in  none  are 
the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  more  deplorably  neglected.  They 
are  entirely  without  organization,  superintendence,  or  inspection  of 
any  kind,  general  or  local,  public  or  private."  Notwithstanding  these 
defects  there  was  some  growth.  Intense  individuality  prevented  co- 
operation, but  zeal  gave  some  results. 

Free  Schools  in  the  Late  '20s 

The  best  statement  of  results  we  can  find  is  that  given  in  Mills!s 
"Statistics  of  South  Carolina,"  and  the  showing  there  made  is  better 
than  might  be  expected.  This  book  was  published  in  1826.  The 
author  takes  up  each  district  in  the  State  and  gives  all  information  that 
could  be  obtained  in  reference  to  conditions  then  existing  under  a 
number  of  heads.  One  pf  these  is  "educational."  In  every  district  he 
states  that  "one  or  more  free  schools  are  in  operation.  In  nearly 
every  one  there  are  one  or  more  academies.  In  many  there  are 
libraries,  and  organizations  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
educational  activities." 

Ramage  gives  the  following  statistics:  In  1828  there  were  840 
schools,  with  9,036  pupils.  In  1840  there  were  566  free  schools,  with 
12,520  pupils;  in  1850,  724  free  schools,  with  17,838  pupils.  Of  these 
schools  Meriwether  (p.  99)  says:  "Before  the  war,  pupils  were  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  academies  of  the  State." 

Progress  from  181  i  to  i860 

Close  study  is  not  needed  to  find  many  criticisms  of  conditions  ex- 
isting between  181 1  and  i860.  The  statement  of  Governor  McDuffie 
given  above  is  sufficient.  These  facts  were  known,  conditions  were 
discussed,  but  no  change  was  made.  That  some  at  least  saw  the  need 
is  shown  in  more  than  one  case.  In  1846  a  report  was  made  by 
R.  F.  W.  Allston  at  the  request  of  the.  State  Agricultural  Society. 
This  report  urged  that  the  State  appropriation  be  supplemented  by 
local  taxation,  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  some  supervisor.  In 
1847  another  report  to  the  Legislature  suggested  the  establishment  of 
a  normal  school,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  public  funds. 
"In  1853  Governor  J.  L.  Manning  rose  to  the  highest  conception  of  the 
whole  question,  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  this  central 
office,  declaring  that  the  whole  system  should  not  be  an  eleemosynary 
proffer,  but  rather  a  fountain  flowing  for  all,  at  which  they  may  par- 
take freely."  (Meriwether,  p.  113)  Local  taxation,  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  equitable  distribution  of  school  funds,  are  questions  prom- 
inent in  discussions  relating  to  our  school  system  today.  Public  senti- 
ment was  not  static:  In  1852  the  Legislature  doubled  the  appropria- 
tions for  free  schools,  but  made  no  changes  in  the  plan  of  adminis- 
tration.   There  was  no  further  change  in  school  laws  until  1868. 

IV.    Since  the  War  of  Secession 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1868  provided  for  a  State  system.^* 
There  were  State,  county  and  district  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to 

1'  Meriwether. 

1*  ronstitution  of   1868.  Article  X. 
Vol.  n— 37 
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organize  schools  wherever  needed  and  to  supervise  the  work  carried 
on.  The  schools  were  to  be  supported  by  an  appropriation. made  by 
the  Legislature,  and  by  a  tax  of  $i  on  all  polls.  The  provisions  of 
this  constitution  called  for  great  changes.  The  State  was  divided  into 
districts,  and  in  each  district  one  or  more  schools  were  to  be  in 
operation  for  twenty-four  weeks.  Attendance  was  compulsory  for 
all  persons  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  this  provision  to 
go  into  effect  "when  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  thoroughly 
and  completely  organized." 

A  State  Normal  School  was  to  be  organized  within  five  years.  This 
plan  was  a  part  of  our  organic  law  up  to  1895.  From  1868  to  1877  the 
State  was  passing  through  the  "reconstruction  period/'  under  the  "Car- 
pet Bag"  government.  The  schools  fared  as  other  lines  of  public 
business.  Taxes  were  collected  and  wasted.  Practically  there  was  no 
growth.  In  1875  the  Legislature  submitted  to  the  people  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  X  fixing  the  annual  levy  for  school  purposes  at  2  mills. 
This  was  adopted  and  in  1878  was  ratified  by  the  Legislature  which 
represented  the  real  citizens  of  the  State. 

For  a  time  progress  was  very  slow.  The  State  needed  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  war  and  the  effects  of  misgovernment.  As  good  order 
was  established,  there  was  an  improvement  in  all  lines  of  governmental 
activity.  The  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  needs  of  the  people 
were  studied.  It  was  soon  proven  that  the  funds  derived  from  a 
2-mills  levy  could  not  support  a  good  school  system,  but  it  was  useless 
to  propose  a  higher  levy.  Resort  was  had  to  the  plan  suggested  in 
1846,  of  supplementing  State  funds  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  district. 
The  Legislature  allowed  this  in  a  number  of  districts,  and  the  number 
asking  this  right  grew,  but  slowly.  In  1888  the  right  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional tax  was  given  to  all  districts,  the  tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills.  In 
1893  this  limit  was  extended  to  4  mills ;  such  tax  was  to  be  levied  by  a 
public  meeting  of  citizens  called  by  the  local  board  of  trustees. 

The  constitution  of  1895  l^^t  the  administrative  organization  un- 
changed ;  omitted  all  mention  of  compulsory  attendance  and  fixed  the 
State  levy  at  3  mills.  Any  district  may  now  levy  an  additional  tax. 
This  levy  is  to  be  made  by  an  election  under  a  prescribed  plan,  and 
the  amount  levied  may  not  exceed  8  mills.  An  amendment  allowed 
another  levy  not  to  exceed  4  mills  for  maintenance  of  high  schools. 
Special  acts  have  been  passed  allowing  certain  districts  to  increase 
the  amount  of  special  taxes  levied. 

South  Carolina  provides  separate  schools  for  persons  of  white  and 
black  races.  This  far  we  have  tried  to  show  growth  of  schools  for 
whites. 

History  of  Negro  Education 

There  are  a  number  of  references  to  schools  for  negroes  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  colony  in  history.^ ^  Generally  these  were  under 
church  control  and  were  supported  as  missions.  For  a  long  time  the 
status  of  negroes  was  uncertain.  This  was  definitely  set  at  rest  by 
the  act  of  171 2,  which  says,  "negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes  who  have 
been  sold,  or  now  are  held  or  taken  to  be  or  hereafter  shall  be  bought 
or  sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby  declared  slaves."  Together  with  their 
children,  they  are  classed  as  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners.  With  this  question  settled,  conditions  soon  brought  up  an- 
other problem,  the  solution  of  which  must  produce  vital  results.    This 

15  General  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  352,  413,  468. 
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was  "to  what  extent  shall  slaves  be  educated?"  The  missionary  so- 
cieties were  already  at  work.  Many  owners  felt  that  they  were  bound 
to  give  to  their  slaves  such  training  as  would  enable  them  to  make  a 
profession  of  religion.  Some  attention  must  have  been  given  to  the 
matter,  for  in  1740  ^®  the  Legislature  spoke  in  a  manner  concise  and 
clear.  It  was  made  a  criminal  oifense  to  teach  a  slave  to  write.  The 
punishment  fixed  was  a  fine  of  iioo.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this 
act  refers  only  to  slaves  and  to  writing.  It  was  not  unlawful  to  teach 
free  negroes,  or  to  teach  slaves  to  read.  Records  are  meager  as  to 
what  was  done  while  this  law  remained  unchanged.  The  next  act 
passed  shows  that  it  was  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  some  ne- 
groes could  both  read  and  write.  This  act  was  passed  in  1834,  after 
that  of  1740  had  been  in  force  for  nearly  a  century.  By  that  time 
slavery  was  the  basis  of  as  much  discussion  as  any  other  public  ques- 
tion; and  much  feeling  was  shown.  The  act  of  1834  forbids  anyone 
to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  to  write.  The  punishment  varies  in  a  way 
that  shows  the  determination  of  those  who  framed  the  act.  For  a 
white  person  it  is  a  fine  of  $100  and  six  months'  imprisonment.  For 
a  free  negro,  it  was  a  fine  of  $50  and  fifty  lashes;  for  a  slave,  fifty 
lashes.  With  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  became  a  crime  for  anyone  to 
teach  a  slave  to  write. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  had  never  been  unanimous  on  the  matter, 
and  circumstantial  evidence  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  law  was 
disregarded.  One  author  says:  **The  God-fearing  men  and  women, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  and  public  opinion,  boldly  taught  some  of  their 
slaves  to  read  in  order  that  they  might  know  the  way  of  life."  ^^ 
Another  says:  ''Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  a  number  of  serv- 
ants managed  to  acquire  some  elementary  knowledge,  either  through 
their  own  eflPorts,  or  aided  by  indulgent  masters  and  mistresses,  or, 
more  often,  by  younger  members  of  the  family."  The  Charleston 
Courier,  in  its  editorial  columns,  criticized  the  act  as  **unwise  and 
inefficient."  At  this  time  the  sentiment  against  teaching  free  negroes 
seems  to  have  been  as  strong  as  against  teaching  slaves. 

Whatever  feeling  may  have  existed  against  the  strict  observance 
of  the  law  no  change  was  made  until  after  emancipation.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1868  the  diflference  in  legal  rights 
between  whites  and  blacks  ended.  Those  who  expected  an  outburst 
of  mentality  were  disappointed.  Legislation  could  remove  an  obstacle 
itself  had  created.    It  could  not  remove  mental  inertia. 

Then,  an  old  idea  dies  slowly.  For  generations  the  majority  of 
the  white  people  in  South  Carolina  believed  that  if  a  negro  were 
educated  his  eflFectiveness  as  a  worker  would  be  lessened.  This  idea 
still  lives  and  influences  many.  They  may  not  put  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  operation  of  law,  but  they  give  no  moral  support  to  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  only  through  education  that  the  negro  can  be 
made  a  better  citizen.  If  both  white  and  black  had  been  willing  to  do 
their  utmost  to  educate  the  negroes  one  condition  alone  would  have 
hampered  their  efforts.    That  was  the  lack  of  teachers. 

At  no  time  since  the  War  of  Secession  has  the  number  of  white 
teachers  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  schools  for  whites  alone ;  and 
the  sentiment  is  general  and  strong,  though  not  settled,  that  better 
results  are  obtained  by  placing  negro  teachers  in  charge  of  negro 
schools.  W'here  schools  were  provided  for  negroes,  there  wfere  no 
teachers  of  that  race,  or  such  a  small  number  that  they  could  not 


J«  Henry's  "Slavery  in  South  Carolina."  Chapter  XVII. 
^'  Meriweiher,  p.  123. 
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much  influence  any  general  plan.  The  city  schools  of  Charleston  have 
employed  white  teachers  in  the  negro  schpols  with  good  results.  A 
number  of  white  teachers  have  come  from  other  states  and  have  taught 
in  schools  other  than  supported  by  the  State  fund.  These  are  excep- 
tional cases.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  much  improvement.  There 
are  many  negroes  qualified  to  teach,  but  the  supply  is  still  far  from 
sufficient  for  the  best  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  educating  the  negro 
is  the  attitude  of  the  race  toward  education.  There  are  some  marked 
exceptions,  well  known,  and  the  number  who  have  the  right  point  of 
view  is  rapidly  increasing;  but  still  the  mass  of  negroes  do  not  look 
on  education  as  a  preparation  for  work,  but  as  a  means  of  enjo)ring 
positions  of  honor  and  profit  with  little  labor.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  much  progress  has  been  made.  With  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  attendance  the  number  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Higher  Education  of  the  Negro 

We  will  give  here  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  institutions 
established  for  the  higher  education  of  negroes.^®  All  the  general 
plans  for  the  education  of  this  race  have  been  put  in  operation  since 
the  constitution  of  1861  went  into  effect 

Only  Colored  State  College 

The  only  institution  supported  by  the  State  for  higher  education 
of  negroes  is  the  Colorea  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  South  Carolina.  The  early  history  of  this 
institution  is  interwoven  with  that  of  Claflin  University.  In  1869  Lee 
Claflin  and  other  philanthropists  in  the  North  purchased  buildings  in 
Orangeburg  and  opened  a  school  for  the  education  of  colored  youth. 

In  1872.  under  the  educational  act  of  Congress,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic's  Institute  was  located  at  Orangeburg  in 
connection  with  Claflin  University,  and  a  farm  of  116  acres  provided. 
In  1877,  the  Agricultural  College  was  made  a  part  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  was  retained  at  Orangeburg  in  connection  with  Claflin 
University.  Subsequently,  the  State  severed  all  connection  with  Qaflin 
University  and  the  college,  as  now  organized,  is  a  legal  branch  of  the 
State  University.  The  institution  is  giving  special  attention  to  agri- 
cultural work;  is  training  teachers  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  is 
co-operating  with  the  Federal  Board  for  vocational  education.  Not- 
withstanding the  loss  from  the  draft  for  military  service,  the  college 
enrolled  more  than  500  during  the  past  year. 

After  the  State  had  taken  exclusive  control  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  Claflin  University  continued  its  work  and  is  one  of  a  number 
of  institutions  named  in  Section  I  of  this  sketch.  The  work  (the 
higher  education  of  negroes)  in  which  these  institutions  are  engaged 
is  receiving  more  thought  and  more  attention  today  than  ever  before. 
The  change  in  conditions  since  the  end  of  the  great  war  is  not  so 
absolute  as  that  which  followed  after  the  War  of  Secession.  But 
conditions  are  more  complicated  now  and  the  lack  of  money  hampers 
work  sadly.  In  a  report  on  the  commencement  exercises  in  1888,  the 
News  and  Courier  says:  "Claflin  University  is  truthfully  designated 
as  the  Model  University  of  the  South  for  colored  people." 

i»  See  Davis's  "Sketch  of  Education"  in  South  Carolina  Handbook,  and  Meri- 
wether's "History  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina." 
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Allen  University 

Allen  University  had  a  different  origin.  It  is  located  in  Columbia, 
was  incorporated  in  1880,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Columbia 
and  South  Carolina  Conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Its  aim,  as  set  forth  by  Right  Rev.  William  Dickerson, 
D.  D.,  is  as  follows:  "To  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type 
of  Christian  manhood ;  to  prove  the  negroes'  ability  to  inaugurate  and 
manage  a  large  interest;  to  train  them  not  only  for  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  the  sick  room,  and  the  school  room,  but  for  intellectual  agri- 
culturists, mechanics  and  artisans." 

Benedict  College 

Benedict  College,  also  located  in  Columbia,  was  founded  in  1870, 
under  the  name  of  the  Benedict  Institute.  It  was  established  as  the 
result  of  a  benefaction  by  Mrs.  Bathsheba  A.  Benedict,  of  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  In  1894,  the  Benedict  Institute  was  incorporated 
as  the  college,  under  which  name  it  has  since  been  successfully  oper- 
ated. Benedict  College  has  a  permanent  endowment  of  $140,000  and 
is  said  to  have  graduated  more  than  1,000  colored  students  of  both 
sexes. 

Organization  of  Department  of  Education 

For  the  administration  of  the  school  law,  the  State  provides  for 
a  state  superintendent  of  education,  an  assistant  state  superintendent, 
a  high  school  inspector,  a  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  a  supervisor  of 
mill  schools,  a  supervisor  of  negro  schools,  and  a  supervisor  of  agri- 
cultural instruction.  There  is  a  State  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
the  governor  and  the  state  superintendent  are  ex-ofEcio  members,  and 
seven  other  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  This  board 
has  wide  powers  and  its  duties  are  onerous.  The  compensation  is 
almost  nominal.  In  each  county  there  is  a  superintendent  and  an 
advisory  board.  Provision  is  made  for  attendance  officers,  whose 
work  is  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  attendance.  The 
state  also  provides  for  a  "bureau  for  the  registration  and  employment 
of  teachers."  The  certification  of  teachers  is  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Those  applying  for  certificates  must  stand 
an  examination,  or  present  a  diploma  from  "some  college  or  univer- 
sity, whose  curriculum,  standing,  faculty  and  equipment  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

V.    Higher  Education  for  Whites 

The  first  positive  step  towards  providing  for  higher  education  in 
South  Carolina  was  made  in  1785,  when  the  legislature,  in  one  day, 
granted  charters  to  three  colleges:  The  College  of  Charlestown; 
Mount  Zion,  at  Winnsboro,  and  one  at  Cambridge.^® 

The  one  at  Cambridge  was  never  organized.***  Mount  Zion  is  rep- 
resented by  the  high  school  of  that  community  today.  The  work  of 
the  College  of  Charlestown  has  been  more  than  once  interrupted,  but 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.    It  has  a  considerable  endowment,  and 

■ 

19  General  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  IV,  p.  674,  and  V,  p.  403. 

20  Meriwether,  pp.  56,  135  and  166. 
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stands  high  as  a  classical  college.  No  support  is  given  this  institution 
by  the  State,  so  that  its  history  is  not  that  of  a  State  institution.  It  is 
non-sectarian,  and  is  the  only  college  in  South  Carolina  that  is  not 
supported  by  the  State. 

Development  of  South  Carolina  College  Into  State  University 

The  act  establishing  the  South  Carolina  College  was  ratified  in 
1801.  In  1805  the  institution  opened  its  doors.  Those  who  founded 
this  institution  seemed  to  have  had  two  distinct  aims.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  establishing  the  College  shows  both :  "Whereas,  the  prop^ 
education  of  youth  contributes  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  society; 
and.  whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  a  central  part  of  the 
State,2i  where  all  its  youth  may  be  educated,  will  highly  promote  the 
instruction,  the  good  order  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  community." 

The  trustees  appointed  to  give  effect  to  this  act  did  their  work 
well.  As  to  its  work  (holding  the  two  aims  in  mind),  the  number 
of  men  who  have  been  educated  at  this  institution  and  who  have 
stood  high  in  our  nation  testifies  to  its  success  in  realizing  its  first 
aim.  In  referring  to  the  college,  after  Mr.  McDuffie  had  spoken  in 
the  Legislature,  one  of  our  leaders  said:  "Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  South 
Carolina  College  had  done  nothing.  Sir,  but  produce  that  man,  she 
would  have  amply  repaid  the  State  for  every  dollar  that  the  State  has 
expended,  or  ever  will  expend,  upon  her.**  As  to  the  second  aim, 
there  is  positive  testimony.  At  the  semi-centennial  celebration  one  of 
the  orators  said:  "As  to  the  past,  there  is  much  ground  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  effect  which  the  college  has  had  in  harmonizing 
and  uniting  the  State.**  Dr.  J.  H.  Thomwell.  once  president  of  the 
college,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  weakened  sectarian  feeling.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  details  of  the  work  of  the  institution. 
There  are  two  full  works  giving  its  record.  These  are  named  in  the 
list  of  authorities  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  paper.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  one  who  studies  closely  the  life  of  the  institution 
will  find  reflected  there  more  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  South 
Carolina  than  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  organization. 
It  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  no  phase  of  life  in 
the  State  shows  more  clearly  our  helplessness  and  our  oppression. 
More  than  once  it  has  changed  its  name,  and  its  organization.  Its 
friends  have  more  than  once  had  to  fight  for  its  existence.  After 
more  than  a  century  of  work,  the  influence  it  exerts  is  seen  more 
clearly,  the  support  given  is  more  loyal  and  more  liberal  than  e\'er 
before.  It  now  lives  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  1842  the  state  passed  an  act  establishing  military  schools  at  the 
Arsenal,  Columbia,  and  the  Citadel,  Charleston.22  Both  were  in  op>era- 
tion  until  closed  during  the  war.  The  buildings  were  seized  by  United 
States  troops.  Much  of  the  property  of  the  Arsenal  was  sold  and  some 
diverted  to  other  uses.  That  school  has  never  been  reopened.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Citadel  were  held  for  the  United  States 
until  1882.  In  1887  they  were  again  occupied  as  the  Military'  Academy 
of  South  Carolina.  The  course  is  similar  to  that  offered  at  West 
Point.  The  United  States  details  an  officer  who  serves  as  command- 
ant ;  and  both  in  the  State  and  Nation  the  institution  holds  high  rank. 

As  we  scan  the  records  of  educational  work  we  find  occasional 


21  N.  A.  Review,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  312. 
-2  General  Statutes  XI,  p.  244. 
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mention  made  of  some  effort  to  give  vocational  or  industrial  training. 
At  one  time  there  was  in  the  university  a  ''College  of  Agricultural  and 
Mechanic  Arts/*  There  had  already  been  a  demand  for  an  agricul- 
tural college  separate  from  the  university. 

In  1888  Mr.  Clemson  left  his  entire  estate  to  trustees  who  were  to 
act  with  trustees  named  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  agricultural  college.  The  State  accepted  the  trust  and  in  1889 
or^nized  Clemson  College.  The  State  made  large  appropriations  for 
buildings  and  in  1893  ^^^  college  was  opened.  Funds  for  the  support 
of  this  institution  are  not  appropriated  directly  by  the  Legislature,  but 
are  secured  by  a  "privilege  tax"  on  all  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State. 
This  gives  the  college  liberal  support.  The  amount  contributed  by 
the  State  far  exceeds  the  value  of  the  Clemson  bequest,  although  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  are  chosen  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Qemson 
as  expressed  in  his  will,  and  are  not  under  authority  of  the  State. 
The  college  has  been  in  operation  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  its  graduates  are  making  its  influence  felt  in  the  lines 
in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

Denominational  Colleges 

The  existence  of  these  is  surely  due  to  the  desire  of  earnest  church 
members  to  provide  for  such  religious  training  as  is  approved  by  them 
and  to  prevent  children  from  coming  in  contact  with  any  "false  doc- 
trine*' while  in  college.  In  speaking  of  these  institutions  Meriwether 
says:  "The  first  denominational  college  established  in  this  state  was 
due  to  the  zealous  effort  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presb)rterians."  ^^ 
It  was  a  settled  rule  with  them  to  allow  no  one  to  preach  until  he 
had  been  through  a  classical  course  and  had  studied  theology  under 
a  competent  instructor  for  several  years.  To  furnish  facilities  for 
these  high  requirements,  it  was  felt  as  a  duty  at  the  earliest,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  the  ministerial  candidate.  The  Baptists  of  the 
State  were  aggressive  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  They  went  forth, 
first  to  convert  and  then  to  educate.  Naturally  and  properly,  their 
first  aim  was  to  educate  the  ministers,  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
the  people,  for  in  those  early  days  and  in  that  thinly  settled  country 
a  sermon  was  almost  the  only  intellectual  food  the  people  could  get. 

Of  Wofford  College  he  says :  "It  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State 
that  owes  its  existence  to  the  beneficence  of  one  man."  Of  this  man 
"he  felt  called  to  preach,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  became 
a  circuit  rider."  In  his  will  he  provided  for  establishing  "a  college 
for  literary,  classical  and  scientific  education,  to  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  my  native  state."  Students  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  theater 
or  a  party  at  a  public  place.  These  statements  make  plain  the  senti- 
ment and  determination  back  of  the  organization  of  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  of  the  State.  Those  named  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article  are  in  active  operation  today,  and  form  an  organic  and  impor- 
tant part  of  our  educational  system. 

It  may  be  added  that  "Wofford  College  owes  its  existence  to  the 
far-sighted  philanthropy  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wofford,  a  local 
preacher  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  who  died  in  1850,  leaving  $100,000  to  found  a  Christian 
college  at  Spartanburg.  The  college  was  chartered  in  1851  by  the 
State  Legislature  and  opened  its  doors  for  regular  work  in  1854.   Since 

23  Meriwether,  pp.  92  and  99. 
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that  date  it  has  not  closed  its  doors  for  a  single  session.  Even  during 
the  war  between  the  States  it  offered  instruction  to  the  few  youths  who 
might  resort  to  it  at  this  trying  period,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dark 
days  following  the  war  and  during  Reconstruction,  when  other  institu- 
tions were  forced  to  close,  Wofford  remained  open  to  all  who  might 
come.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  endowment  and  resources  were 
swept  away  m  the  wreck  of  the  war,  it  was  enabled  to  furnish  higher  . 
education  to  the  youth  of  the  State  by  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  the  annual  contributions  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
South  Carolina.  Since  those  days  the  history  of  the  college  has  been 
a  record  of  steady  progress"     (South  Carolina  Handbook). 

Higher  Education  of  Women 
We  have  no  record  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  until  1883.     In  that  year  a  bill 


John  B.  Cleveland  Science  Hall,  Wofford  College 

was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  State  aid  in  the  higher 
education  of  women.  The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  1885  another  effort  was  made  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  to  the  Legislature.  We 
find  no  report.  In  1887,  the  Winthrop  Training  School  was  incorpo- 
rated and  the  State  made  an  appropriation  providing  one  scholarship  in 
each  county  for  young  women  who  should  attend.  The  school  also 
received  aid  from  the  Peabody  Board, 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  Created 

In  1891  the  State  passed  an  act  creating  "The  Winthrop  Normal 

and  Industrial   College   of   South   Carolina,"  and   used  the   training 

school  as  the  basis  of  this  organization.     The  location  of  the  college 

was  moved  to  Rock  Hill,  and  in  1895  the  college  began  work  there. 

The  aims  of  the  college  were  stated  by  the  orator  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the  building:"  First,  mental  culture; 
second,  to  train  women  in  the  industries  suitible  for  them;  third,  to 
train  women  as  teachers.    In  addition  to  the  regular  work  at  the  col- 

"Winthrop's  "Corner  Stone  Day,"  p.  S7- 
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lege,  Winthrop  has  an  active  part  in  extension  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Government,  and  provides  courses  for  training 
home  demonstration  agents  in  all  the  lines  of  work  undertaken  by 
them. 

This  is  the  only  institution  maintained  by  the  State  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Beginning  work  without  a  charter  in  1886,  with 
no  buildings  and  little  equipment,  its  influence  has  extended  over  the 
State  through  its  graduate  teachers,  as  business  workers  and  as  home 
makers.  Such  a  result  in  so  short  a  time  shows  the  guiding  influence 
of  a  clear  head  and  a  strong  hand.  While  the  State  was  late  in  pro- 
viding for  the  higher  education  of  women,  personal  eflPort  and  sacrifice 
have  accomplished  much.  Before  i860  there  were  a  number  of  col- 
leges for  women  in  operation  and  these  were  well  known.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  were  those  at  Limestone,  Brahamville,  Orange- 
burg, Laurens.  Yorkville  and  Sumter. 

In  almost  every  case  these  institutions  owed  their  existence  to  the 
work  and  influence  of  some  one  man.  or  some  small  group  of  men.^^ 
By  degrees  most  of  them  went  under  the  direct  influence,  if  not  the 
control,  of  some  denomination.  This  connection  is  not  as  intimate  as 
that  between  the  denomination  and  the  college  for  men.  The  strain 
brought  to  all  social  institutions  by  the  War  of  Secession  was  felt  and 
some  of  these  institutions  never  were  reopened. 

Converse  and  Coker  Colleges 

The  fact  that  some  depended  so  much  on  personal  influence  ex- 
plained why  some  flourished  greatly  for  a  while  and  then  ceased  to 
exist.  Two  of  those  named  in  this  sketch  (Converse  and  Coker) 
have  been  organized  in  recent  years  and  owe  their  existence  to  the 
zeal  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  located  and  to  the  vision  and 
liberality  of  one  man.  Each  bears  the.  name  of  the  patron  to  whom 
its  existence  is  largely  due.  Of  the  colleges  for  women.  Converse  is 
the  only  one  classed  as  non-sectarian.  The  patronage  of  these  institu- 
tions shows  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 

Conclusion 

In  this  sketch  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid  any  eulogy  or  paean, 
but  have  endeavored  to  give  a  statement  of  the  greater  changes  that 
have  marked  the  growth  of  the  State  system  of  education.  There 
have  been  in  our  history  individuals  of  strength  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education.  These  gave  their  thought  and  eflFort  sometimes  to  a 
State-wide  movement,  sometimes  to  aid  the  eflFort  of  a  denomination, 
and  again  to  build  up  a  school  under  the  influence  of  some  teacher. 
A  study  of  the  work  of  these  would  show  the  accomplishments  and 
disappointments  that  attend  eflForts  in  all  phases  of  human  activity. 
The  number  of  these  is  too  great  for  us  to  consider  them  in  such  a 
sketch.  To  select  some  as  more  worthy  than  others  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  is  impossible;  for  many  who  wrought  with 
master  hand  on  the  souls  of  youth  now  live  only  as  names  and  as 
influences  extending  in  ever-widening  circles,  guiding  and  strengthen- 
ing many  who  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  force  which  aids  them. 

There  are  some  features  of  a  general  nature  that  stand  out  in  bold 

relief,  and  give  food  for  thought  to  all  who  are  more  willing  to  think 

than  to  feel.  The  first  of  these  is  the  extreme  tendency  to  allow  or 
* 

25  Meriwether,  p.  105,  and  Davis,  "South  Carolina  Handbook,"  p.  514. 
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encourage  individuality.  This  involves  a  lack  of  co-operation  and  a 
loss  of  the  benefits  which  all  must  admit  flow  from  this  factor  only. 
There  are  two  features  of  the  work  of  men  trained  under  that  system 
that  claim  consideration  before  the  plan  is  weighed  and  found  want- 
ing. The  first  is  the  influence  and  acknowledged  power  exerted  up 
to  i860  by  men  trained  wholly  under  this  plan.  The  second  is  the 
success  that  attended  their  efforts  in  reorganizing  the  social  life  of 
their  country  after  an  unsuccessful  war  and  nearly  a  decade  of  foreign 
and  military  control.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  nations  which 
ended  a  successful  war  over  two  years  ago.  Is  the  successful  nation 
adjusting  itself  to  the  needs  of  civilization  with  clearer  vision  or 
steadier  will  than  did  the  defeated  State  of  South  Carolina  in  1866? 

Another  feature  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  marked  influence 
of  the  desire  for  religious  education.  This  has  shown  itself  in*  the 
development  of  the  denominational  colleges.  The  number,  the  force, 
and  the  differences  in  creeds  represented  means  that  this  feeling  is 
general.  The  prominence  of  graduates  of  these  institutions  and  their 
work  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  force  of  their  fundamental  principles. 

The  last  we  shall  mention  is  one  over  which  there  is  still  discus- 
sion. The  two  races,  white  and  black,  living  side  by  side,  have  not 
had  equal  attention.  Is  it  well  that  they  should?  The  demand  today 
is  for  greater  production.  Is  production,  then,  greatest  when  each 
individual  is  trained  to  his  highest  capacity  as  an  individual,  or  is  it 
better  to  train  some  who  shall  guide,  while  others  follow  in  a  mass? 


CHAPTER  LXX 

•      THE  LEADING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  STATE 

By  August  Kohn 

Thirteen  years  ago  at  the  request  of  The  News  &  Courier,  with 
which  newspaper  the  writer  was  then  actively  associated,  as  manager 
of  its  Columbia  Bureau,  there  was  printed  a  series  of  articles  pre- 
pared by  me.  afterwards  published  in  a  volume  "The  Cotton  Mills  of 
South  Carolina." 

In  beginning  that  series  of  articles  it  was  said : 

"It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  South  Carolina  holds  first  place 
among  the  Southern  States  in  the  development  of  the  cotton  mill  in- 
dustry. 

'*When  the  true  history  of  the  cotton  mills  is  written  it  will  be 
found  that  South  Carolina  was  probably  the  very  first  State  to  under- 
take the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing.  From  what  can  be 
gathered  it  is  safe,  historically,  to  date  the  development  from  1790, 
when  cotton  mill  industry  was  built  along  English  lines.  Various 
writers  hold  that  the  power  loom  was  not  used  in  England  until  1806. 
and  that  it  was  not  until  181 2  or  afterward  that  the  power  loom  came 
into  use  in  America. 

"It  is  perhaps  just  to  concede  to  Slater  the  distinction  of  going  into 
cotton  mills  in  a  business-like  way,  but  the  claim  that  the  first  mill 
built  was  erected  at  Beverley.  Massachusetts,  in  1787,  is  questionable 
and  the  distinction  of  having  the  first  cotton  mill  most  probably  be- 
longs to  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  does  the  distinction  of  being  now 
foremost  in  their  development  among  the  Southern  States. 

"The  cotton  manufacturers  have  had  a  rough  road  to  travel  in 
South  Carolina.  Prior  to  the  war  the  chief  difficulty  was  on  account 
of  the  prejudice  against  cotton  mills,  and  the  belief  that  the  labor 
could  be  more  profitably  used  on  the  farms.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
war  colored  slave  labor  was  very  largely  used  in  cotton  mills.  After 
the  terrible  struggle  brought  about  by  the  War  between  the  States 
and  reconstruction  there  was  no  money  with  which  to  build  cotton 
mills.  It  was  not  until  the  early  eighties  that  the  cotton  mill  industry 
was  given  the  impetus  by  such  men  as  Hammett,  Converse,  Mont- 
gomery, McCaughrin  and  Smyth,  protagonists  in  an  industry  that 
has  lead  up  to  the  present  era  of  prosperity  and  given  this  State  more 
than  three  and  a  half  million  active  spindles." 

Since  that  date  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half 
spindles. 

As  year  after  year  has  passed  that  phase  of  the  State's  history 
has  assumed  cumulative  importance  in  the  prosperity  and  interna- 
tional standing  of  the  Palmetto  *State. 

Yet  with  the  remarkable  development  of  the  textile  industry  in 
this  State  and  the  permanency  that  it  has  achieved  it  may  be  well 
to  make  note  of  those  who  have  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
be  the  pioneers  in  this  now  all  important  phase  of  South  Carolina's 
growth. 
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The  record  of  the  early  and  sporadic  building  of  cotton  mills  is 
given  in  "Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carolina,"  but  the  lasting  and  grow- 
ing development  began  in  1816  when  New  England  settlers  went  to 
the  upper  part  of  Carolina  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  spindles  which  were  in  due  course  of  time  to  hum  in 
the  Piedmont  belt.  Among  these  pioneers  who  went  to  the  foot  hills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  George  Hill  and  Leonard  Hill,  W.  B.  Shelden 
and  Clark,  William  Bates,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Hammett  {the  present  successful  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturer's  Association),  John  Weaver  and  James  Edward  Henry. 
All  of  these  men  came  about  the  same  time,  and  several  of  them 
came  together.    It  is  most  interesting  to  follow  the  work  of  these  New 


Ou>-TiME  Cotton  Field,  Mill,  and  Water  Power 
Cotton  field  now  occupied  by  Columbia  manufactories. 

Englanders,  who  came  to  the  State  to  try  to  make  a  success  of  manu- 
facturing "cotton  thread."  It  is  not  essential  whether  the  Hills  or 
Weavers  started  their  factory  first,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Hill 
factory,  which  was  begun  by  Leonard  Hill  and  John  Clark,  and  which 
was  probably  the  Industrial  Manufacturing  Company,  was  started 
about  the  same  time  as  the  plant  which  was  erected  by  Phillip  Weaver, 
Lindsay  Weaver,  Thos.  Hutchings,  William  Bates  and  John  Stack. 

The  Hill  factory  in  1816  contained  700  spindles  and  of  course  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  machinery  had  to  be  hauled  from 
Charleston  to  Spartanburg  County  by  wagon.     Hill  died  in  1840. 

The  part  that  David  R.  Williams  and  William  Gre^  played  in 
■convincing  the  people  of  the  state  that  there  was  substance  and  eco- 
nomic sense  in  the  development  of  cotton  mills  is  worth  far  more 
than  a  paragraph,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  a  sketch.  They 
were  both  real  leaders  of  industrial  thought. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note,  now  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  an  "overall"  agitation,  that  in  1808  the  "homespun"  fad  became 
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acute  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  that  year  show  that  at  the  June  session  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  all  members  of  the  General  Assembly  should  appear  dur- 
ing the  session  clad  in  homespun  suits.  There  was  about  that  time  in 
operation  the  South  Carolina  Homesptm  Company,  of  Charleston. 
Dr.  John  L.  E.  W.  Shecut  was  the  moving  sjMrit  in  the  enterprise. 

The  Figures  of  1880 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  record  the  status  of  the  industry  in 
1880  as  compared  with  to-day — ^less  than  one  hundred  thousand  spin- 
dles as  against  practically  five  million  to-day. 

Here  are  the  surviving  pioneers  of  1880; 

Name  ^         SfMndles 

I.     Graniteville,  Aiken 24,264 

Campertown,  Greenville   , 12340 

Langley,  Aiken 11,880 

Piedmont,  Greenville 16,624 

Vaucluse,  Aiken 10,000 

Saluda,  Lexington   7,000 

Glendale,  Spartanburg 5,000 

Reedy  River,  Greenville 2,600 

Fork  Shoals,  Greenville 2,000 

Buena  Vista,  Greenville  and  Spartanburg 2,000 

Red  Bank,  Lexington Ii936 

Pendleton,  Anderson   1,600 

Batesville,  Greenville I»IS2 

Fingerville,   Spartanburg    ipoo 

Cedar  Hill,   Spartanburg 800 

Valley  Falls,  bpartanburg 500 

Crawfordville,  Spartanburg 480 

Westminster,  Oconee  *. 264 

95.938 
Looms    1,933 

These  are  the  surviving  and  then  operating  cotton  mills.  Most 
of  them  are  running  to-day. 

It  is  however  within  the  past  thirty  years  that  the  cotton  indus- 
tries of  the  up-country  have  grown  so  enormously  as  to  make  South 
Carolina  the  leader  of  the  South  in  the  textile  industry  and  to  com- 
pletely overshadow  all  other  forms  of  manufacture..  As  an  illustra- 
tion— in  1919  the  value  of  all  manufacturing  throughout  the  State  was 
$355,181,322  and  of  that  amount  $228,912,960  represents  the  output 
of  the  cotton  industries. 

Cotton  Industries  Primarily  Up-country 

That  this  supreme  factor  in  the  industrial  prosperity  of  South 
Carolina  is  largely  confined  to  .the  up-country  will  also  become  evi- 
dent by  an  examination  of  the  latest  statistics,  which  are  included 
and  indicate  to-day*s  pronounced  leadership  of  such  counties  as  Spar- 
tanburg, Greenville,  Cherokee,  Anderson  and  York.  The  equivalent 
of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cotton  that  is  consumed  by  South  Carolina 
mills  is  what  is  known  as  local  or  upland  cotton,     practically  all  of 
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this  is  bought  in  Upper  Carolina  or  Georgia;  the  balance  is  bought 
in  Alabama  or  farther  west,  besides  the  long  staple  cotton. 

The  prosperity  of  the  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina  has  made 
itself  felt  in  many  ways — in  the  paying  of  increased  wages  and 
bonuses  and  in  the  paying  of  dividends  for  the  control  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  cotton  mills  vested  in  South  Carolina  stockholders, 
although  nonresident  stockholders  have  bought  in  very  heavily  in 
the  last  five  years.  But  the  most  appreciable  evidence  of  this  pros- 
perity is  in  the  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  industry  and 
the  domestic  conditions  in  the  mills. 

In  November,  1919,  I  prepared  for  The  News  &  Courier,  of 
Charleston,  an  article  on  the  cotton  mills  of  the  State,  from  which  it 
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may  be  well  to  here  condense  such  facts  and  statements  as  seem 
appropriate  for  a  State  history.  Pertinent  additions  and  revisions 
are  also  made  that  this  chapter  may  bring  the  subject  matter  up 
to  date. 

General  Review 

South  Carolina  is  in  the  midst  of  abundant  prosperity.  The 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  or  the  cotton  manufacturer,  who 
has  not  been  able  to  record  profits  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
is  scarcely  to  be  ranked  as  a  business  success.  Those  who  have  had 
something  to  sell  have  prospered.  All  things  considered  the  past  two 
or  three  years  have  been  the  most  successful— the  most  consecutively 
successful,  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  in  South  Caro- 
lina. An  enterprise  that  materially  and  substantially  affects  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  people  of  this  State  must  be  of  vital  concern.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over  home  folks  can  again  look  about  and  carefully 
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examine  an  industry  in  their  own  midst  that  sustains  fully  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  white  population;  tiiat  has  on  its  pay  rolls 
almost  fifty  thousand;  that  sells  to  the  world  over  $200,000,000  worth 
of  cloth;  that  is  showing  human  and  intelligent  interest  in  its  em- 
ployees; that  has  practically  avoided  the  conflicts  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal, and  that  is  broadening. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  prepared  a  series  of  over  twenty  letters  that 
undertook  to  give  a  resume  of  mill  conditions.  Today  much  more 
might  be  written  because  of  the  changed  conditions  and  new  angles 
of  interest.  I  have  now  been  requested  to  briefly  outline  the  recent 
development,  and,  so  to  speak,  "touch  the  high  spots." 

Why  Industry  Prospered 

First  of  all  the  industry  has  prospered.  It  has  succeeded  because 
of  the  good  will  between  employers  and  employees;  because  of  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand;  because  of  intelligent  management  and 
because  ample  capital  is  now  available. 

A  large  farm  is  visualized  by  the  number  of  plows  it  operates  and 
so  cotton  mills  grow  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  spindles.  It  is 
my  purpose  in  this  review  not  to  individualize,  but  to  generalize  as 
much  as  possible,  and  individual  illustrations  are  intended  only  to 
illustrate  what  is  thought  to  be  general. 

Here  briefly  is  shown  how  South  Carolina  has  gone  forward  in 
its  cotton  development,  and  it  spells  a  wonder ful  story  if  carefully 
studied : 

No.  of 
Year.  Spindles. 

1849-50  36,500 

1859-60  30,890 

1869-70  34>940 

1874-5    70,282 

1879-80  82^24 

1884-85  217,761 

i88(h90  332,784 

1890-91  415.158 

1891-92  467.825 

1892-93  503.269 

1893-94  569.033 

1894-95  619,849 

1895-96  802,854 

1896-97  1,056,198 

1897-98  1,205,272 

1898-99  1,285,328 

1899-1900    1,693.649 

1900-01  1,908.692 

1901-02  2,246,926 

1902-3    2,479,521 

1909-10    3,846.117 

1910-11  4,088,782 

191 1-12  4,332,264 

1912-13  4,373.914 

1913-14    4,527.430 

1914-15    4,620,865 

1915-16    4»7o84.i4 

1916-17    4,759.687 

1917    4,867,319 

1918   4.914,524 
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How  Wages  Have  Go»e  Up 

Wages  throughout  the  country  have  gone  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  what  has  occurred  in  the  cotton 
mills.  Taking  the  same  cotton  mills  I  have  been  able  to  secure 
accurate  data  concerning  the  average  pay;  by  average  pay  is  meant 
the  average  reward  of  every  man  and  woman  and  minor  within  the 
mill.  It  does  not  include  the  pay  of  executive  oiScers,  the  president 
or  any  one  not  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Average  pay  per  day  per  operative: 

igo2  $o  72 

1904  97 

1906  I  10 

1907  I  23 

•913  I  26 

1919  3  16 


Typical  South  Carolina  Cotton  Mill 

In  other  words,  the  actual  records  of  this  typical  mill  show  an 
increase  in  individual  wage  between  1913  and  1919  of  exactly  250  per 
cent,  and  this  is  typical.  In  addition,  the  employees  are  sold  coal, 
ice,  wood  and  the  like  at  actual  or  less  than  cost. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  conservative  cotton  mills  gave  me 
these  inside  and  accurate  figures  taken  from  the  actual  cost  sheets  and 
it  is  wonderfully  illuminating  if  fully  analyzed.  In  October,  igi6, 
what  is  known  as  68x72  count  goods,  39  inches  wide  and  weighing 
4.75  yards  to  the  pound,  cost  .0445  per  pound.  The  same  goods  now 
cost  the  manufacturer  .1364  per  pound  to  make. 

The  cotton  mills  of  South  Carolina  pay  relatively  the  same  wage 
scale,  some  pay  bonuses  for  continuous  service,  some  add  this  to  the 
current  wage;  others  make  the  inducement  in  rents.  There  is  no 
absolutely  fixed  scale  of  wages,  but  there  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  very 
tittle  difference  in  the  scale,  the  demand  for  labor  being  so  insistent 


that  wages  are  constant. 

In  the  matter  of  weaving,  2 


in  many  other  problems,  the  wages' 
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are  largely  influenced  by  the  skill  of  the  operator.  Some  weavers 
earn  twice  as  much  as  others.  In  some  mills  a  bonus  of  $5  per  month 
is  paid  for  efficiency — ^ninety  per  cent  production.  In  other  mills  if 
an  employee  does  not  miss  a  work  day  in  four  weeks,  he  or  she  re- 
ceives a  bonus  of  four  per  cent  and  the  bonus  grows  month  by  month 
for  continuous  service.  Other  mills  accentuate  the  pay  per  piece  pro- 
duced, all  striving  to  get  maximum  production  and  all  wanting  satis- 
fied employees. 

Fewer  Women  and  Minors 

South  Carolina,  more  so  than  any  other  section,  has  native  white 
labor.  It  is  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  patriotic,  a  more  loyal  and  a 
more  thrifty  operative  class  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  sections. 
Generations  have  grown  up  in  the  communities,  and  while  the  num- 
ber of  operatives  in  the  mills  shows  a  slight  decline  the  production 
is  ninety  per  cent  of  maximum  because  of  automatic  machinery  and 
increased  skill  among  the  operatives. 

High  wages,  high  prices  for  farm  products  and  cotton  have  all 
combined  to  minimize  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  in  the 
mills.  The  fathers,  brothers  and  husbands  are  now  all  receiving  such 
compensation  that  they  can  and  do  let  their  loved  womeA  folks  remain 
at  home. 

Years  ago  there  was  much  stir  about  what  was  called  "child  labor." 
It  is  a  condition  that  has  worked  itself  out  and  there  is  now  really 
no  child  labor  problem.  First,  because  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
laws,  and  because  of  the  abundance  of  wages  and  the  lure  of  the  good 
schools. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Commissioner  B.  Harris  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  his  mill  statistician,  Sidney  C.  Groeschel,  I  am  able  to 
present  these  interesting  and  accurate  figures  relative  to  "child  labor" 
in  this  State : 

Children  Employed         Under 
14  to  16         12  to  14        Twelve 
Years.  Years.  Years.         Years. 


1909  4412 

1910  5,099 

191 1  4.858 

1912  5P73 

1913  5,003 

1914 4,945 

1915  4.932 

1916  5,229 

1917  4,739 

1918  3,768 


3,876 

4,095 
3,176 

3,619 
3,581 

3435 
3,518 
3,278 


726 
620 
410 


The  above  statistics,  compiled  from  textile  reports,  show  a  steady 
decrease  despite  the  many  additional  spindles  and  looms  which  have 
been  installed  since  1909,  and  since  the  latter  part  of  1917  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
mills  owing  to  the  change  of  the  law  from  the  minimum  age  of  twelve 
years  to  fourteen  years. 

Under  the  present  law  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  can 
work  under  any  conditions  in  cotton  mills,  and  under  the  Federal  law 
no  child  under  sixteen  is  allowed  to  work  over  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day. 
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In  this  connection  these  pre-war  and  present  conditions  are  force- 
ful: 

1916.  1919. 

White  males  employed 30i738  27,339 

White  females  employed 16,204.  15,882 

The  total  employees,  including  colored  help  for  heavy  work,  open- 
ing, scrubbing  and  the  minors,  show : 

1916    54.686 

1919   50.898 

These  are  actual  figures  gleaned  from  the  inspectors'  reports,  in- 
dicating numbers  at  work  and  not  including  periodical  workers.  The 
census  is  made  in  August,  1919.  The  percentage  is  larger  now  be- 
cause many  who  have  "laid-by"  their  crops  have  now  gone  into  the 
cotton  mills.     The  pay  rolls  now  show  a  maximum  and  the  usual 
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exodus  will  likely  occur  in  spring,  induced  by  the  desire  to  get  out  of 
doors  and  prospective  high  prices  for  cotton.  The  experience  has 
been  that  in  good  farming  years  there  is  a  decided  exodus  from  the 
mills  to  the  farms,  particularly  as  many  operatives  now  own  their 
farms. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  the  wonderful  development 
of  the  schools  and  particularly  those  fostered  by  the  cotton  mills,  but 
this  is  perhaps  for  another  time.  Superintendent  Swearingen  will  in 
due  time  discuss  this  development,  and  how  today  the  mills  are  gen- 
erally co-operating  toward  long  term  and  well  conducted  schools,  and 
how  under  the  vocational  training  plan  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
development  along  this  particular  line  all  for  the  making  of  better 
citizens. 

Hours  of  Labor 

Previous  to  1909  the  South  Carolina  law  limited  the  hours  of  labor 
in  cotton  mills  to  sixty  hours  per  week.  Later  on  the  law  was  changed 
to  a  maximum  of   sixty  hours  per  week  and  the  statutory  law  is 
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now  sixty  hours  per  week,  applying  to  cotton  mills.  In  April  of 
the  present  year  (1919)  the  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  practically  all  of  the  cotton  mills 
in  South  Carolina,  recommended  to  its  members  a  maximtun  of 
fifty-five  hours  per  week  instead  of  sixty  hours  as  permitted  by  law. 
Under  this  resolution  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  prac- 
tically all  of  the  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina  are  now  operatmg  a 
maximum  of  fifty-five  hours  per  week,  that  is  not  over  ten  hours  per 
day:  There  are  a  few  mills  that  are  running  as  much  as  sixty  hours 
per  week,  and  very  few  are  doing  any  night  work.  This  is  being  done 
largely  to  balance  various  departments,  where  one  class  of  work  shows 
larger  production  than  another. 

The  fifty-five  hour  voluntary  rule  has  apparently  worked  most 
satisfactorily  both  to  the  mills  and  the  employees.  The  pay  has  been 
so  largely  increased  that  the  reduction  in  hours  has  amounted  to  nil, 
and  the  better  hours  have  made  the  work  in  the  plants  more  attractive 
and  kept  help  that  might  otherwise  have  left,  and  at  this  time  the 
great  problem  in  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  everything  else,  is  to  get  sat- 
isfied labor. 

Satisfied  Employees 

The  labor  in  the  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina  has  been  satisfied. 
During  the  last  year  when  strikes  have  occurred  in  other  sections 
more  regularly  than  breakfast  food  has  been  served,  there  has  been 
practically  no  conflicts  in  this  State  between  the  operatives  and  their 
employers.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Piedmont  section,  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  spindles  are  located,  there  have  been  no 
strikes,  lockouts  or  walkouts. 

Many  Notable  Improvements 

In  these  recent  years  of  prosperity  when  the  cotton  mills  have 
perforce  been  compelled  to  pay  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Federal  Government  by  way  of  excess  profit  and  while 
things  were  going  well  they  have  also  without  exception  been  almost 
extravagantly  liberal  in  what  is  known  as  their  welfare  work,  and 
particularly  in  making  the  homes  of  their  operatives  more  attractive. 
Many  of  the  mill  communities,  Winnsboro  and  others  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, have  completely  rebuilt  the  homes  of  their  operatives.  Where 
sewerage  and  water  have  been  available  and  it  has  been  possible  to 
install,  some  part  of  the  profit  of  the  mills  has  gone  into  this  develop- 
ment. The  Federal  law  has  permitted  the  purchase  of  a  certain  amount 
of  new  machinery  and  the  keeping  of  the  plants  up  to  date,  and  it  has 
also  encouraged  the  use  of  profits  for  permanent  improvements  such 
as  the  building  of  homes  for  the  help,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  within  the  last  two  years  gone  into  the  building  of  new 
and  attractive  cottages.  The  building  of  new  welfare  homes,  higher 
wages  for  school  teachers,  the  construction  of  cement  walks,  the  in- 
stallation of  moving  picture  shows  and  everything  that  has  been 
possible  within  the  range  of  consistency  to  make  the  life  in  the  mill 
communities  as  attractive  if  not  more  so  than  anywhere  else,  have 
been  accomplished ;  but  this  phase  of  the  mill  situation  will  probably 
be  discussed  more  ?it  length  later  on. 

How  Mills  Help  Cotton  Prices 

Cotton  mills  have  been  material  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  many 
communities  in  South  Carolina.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
wonderful  development  of  Greenville  and  Spartanburg.     The   more 
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consumption  there  is  for  cotton  the  more  demand  there  is  for  that 
commodity.  The  more  cotton  that  can  be  locally  used  the  better  the 
local  demand. 

On  October  17th  of  this  year  there  was  published  in  The  State  a 
schedule  of  prices  that  were  paid  on  the  preceding  day  for  cotton  in 
the  various  markets.  The  pnces  were  given  for  twenty-one  markets 
in  these  dispatches  and  without  exception  the  quotations  were  higher 
in  mill  communities  than  in  those  that  did  not  have  cotton  mills. 

It  will  be  of  decided  interest  to  note  the  consumption  of  cotton 
by  the  mills  in  this  State  as  compared  with  the  production.  The 
figures  I  give  have  just  been  received  from  Mr.  Hester,  secretary  of 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  and  are,  therefore,  entirely  re- 
liable : 

Years.  Commercial  Crop.     Consumption. 

1918-19   1,491,000  779,000 

1917-18   1,295,000  905,000 

1916-17   1,127,000  972,000 

1915-16  1,370,000  932,000 

1914-15   1,325,000  826,000 

1913-14  1,475,000  822,000 

1912-13    1,270,000  782,000 

191 1-12  1,730,000  733»ooo 

1910-11    1,225,000  631,000 

1909-10  1,184,000  650,000 

1908-09  1,298,000  700,000 

1907-08  1,226,000  625,000 

1906-07  957»ooo  667,000 

1905-06  1,175,000  667,000 

1904-05  1,200,000  625,000 

1903-04  825,000  564*000 

1902-03  950,000  613,000 

1901-02  925.000  614,000 

1900-01    911,000  510,000 

1899-1900 921,000  497»ooo 

Cotton  Consumption  by  Counties 

The  following  table,  compiled  up  to  August,  1919,  shows  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  counties  in  South  Carolina.  The  difference 
between  these  figures  is  explained  in  the  time  for  which  the  record 
is  compiled  and  the  reporting  mills : 

Length  of  Staple  of  Cotton 

3-4  to  I  i-i6to  Bales, 

I  i-i6In.        I  5-16  In.  Total. 

Abbeville 12,800              12,800 

Aiken 42,349              42,349 

Anderson    93^24  2,320  96,144 

Bamberg 1,250              1,250 

Charleston    6755  350  7»i05 

Cherokee   18438              18438 

Chester   37,8oo             37,8oo 

Chesterfield 3A0              3*640 

Darlington    6,961              6,961 

Dillon 7.200              7.200      • 

Edgefield    1,600              1,600 
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Length  of  Staple  of  Cotton 
3-4  to 
I  1-6  In. 

Fairfield    

Greenville  120,693 

Greenwood   42,345 

Kershaw  3,200 

Lancaster 20,600 

Laurens  16,164 

Lexington   7,089 

Marion    1,580 

^Marlboro 5,000 

Newberry   33,100 

Oconee    i i>59i 

Orangeburg   5,820 

Pickens   3M93 

Richland   49,243 

Spartanburg   124,349 

Union    54»907 

York    39.813 


I  i-i6to 

Bales, 

I  S-16  In. 

Total. 

3,000 

3.000 

6,073 

126,766 

42,345 

..... 

3,200 

20,600 

2,700 

18,864 

7,089 

. .  • . . 

1,580 

8,000 

13.000 

33.100 

2 

".593 

5,820 

3M93 

2,500 

51,743 

7.155 

131.504 

54.907 

5.450 

45.263 

Total 799.604  37»547  ^37.^5^ 

It  can  readily  be  figured  how  much  the  farmers  of  these  counties 
will  make  if  an  additional  cent  per  pound  is  to  be  figured  in  the  cot- 
ton as  marketed.  Anderson  County,  for  instance,  uses  in  its  home 
mills  all  the  cotton  it  produces  and  can  readily  afford  to  pay  the 
freight  saving. 

Prices  of  Cotton  Goods 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  standard  price  of  four-yard  sea  island 
sheeting  was  from  5  to  6%.  cents  f>er  yard.  It  is  now  25  to  35  cents 
per  yard,  at  retail,  varying  with  the  count.  Previous  to  the  war 
"Fruit  of  the  Loom*'  retailed  at  from  10  to  I2j/^  cents  per  yard. 
Now  it  is  32  to  35  cents  per  yard. 

What  folks  want  to  know  is  why  this  great  increase.  There  is 
perhaps  more  reason  than  in  the  advance  in  price  of  eggs  ^  or  pecans. 
But  the  chief  point  is  about  the  manufactured  product. 

In  1913-14  raw  middling  cotton  was  quoted  at  from  13.70  to  14J4 
cents  per  pound.  In  1916-17  it  was  quoted  at  16  to  18  cents  per 
pound,  while  this  October  it  is  selling  locally  freely  at  from  30  to  35 
cents  per  pound. 

Then  labor  has  increased  fully  200  per  cent.  With  these  there  is 
ample  profit  for  the  manufacturers,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  diflference  between  old  time  and  today's  prices  goes  into  the 
mill's  treasury.  It  does  not.  First  comes  the  commission  house,  then 
the  converter,  and  they  make  and  no  doubt  deserve  large  profits  be- 
cause of  the  risks  they  take.  Then  the  jobber  and  finally  the  retailer, 
who  justifies  profits  by  the  hazard  in  these  times.  All  these  factors, 
aside  from  the  original  cotton,  the  wastage  and  labor,  add  to  the 
ultimate  cost  before  the  goods  get  to  the  consumer. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  tax  compilation  for  South 
Carolina  shows  all  personal,  real  estate,  banks,  railroads,  and  other 
taxable  property  to  be  $404,771,208,  and  of  this  the  cotton  mills  alone 
pay  taxes  on  $39,895,920  of  property. 

But  it  is  not  values  alone  that  cotton  mills  have  made.    They  have 
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brought  sunshine  and  opportunity  into  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  own  people  and  the  men  at  the  helm  of  our  mills  of 
today,  the  Hammetts,  the  Beatties,  the  Springs,  the  Geers,  the  Smiths, 
the  Moores,  the  TwittyS,  the  Montgomerys,  the  Ligous,  the  Hamricks, 
the  Calverts,  the  Nicholsons,  the  Smyths,  the  Morgans,  the  Poes,  the 
Woodsides,  the  Westervelts,  the  Grahams,  the  Summers,  the  Longs, 
the  Fleitmans,  the  Hagoods,  the  Wheats,  the  Norrises,  the  Laws,  the 
Qevelands,  the  McKissicks,  the  Dursts,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  are 
but  following  and  oftentimes  adding  to  the  wealth  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  punned  and  hoped  for  by  such  men  as  William  Gregg, 
Colonel  Moore,  the  elder  Montgomery,  Colonel  Hammett.  James  X, 
Orr,  D.  E,  Converse,  John  B.  Cleveland,  Lewis  W.  Parker,  Thos.  C. 


,  Operated  by  Electricity 


Duncan.  W.   B.   Smith  Whaley  and  the  host  of  others  who  helped 
blaze  the  way  for  the  present  day  prosperity  and  success, 

Hydro-Electric  Power 

Another  interesting  study  is  with  reference  to  the  motive  power 
of  the  mills.  Quoting  from  the  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Harris 
this  table  shows  the  great  decrease  in  steam  power  and  the  increase 
in  electricity  generated  by  water : 

1910,  1918.  1919. 

"Hor.se  power,  water 29.670  37,003  27,510 

Horse  power,  steam 76,986  69,011  64.853 

Horse  power,  hydro-electric 41,958  83.130  89.737 

Morse  power,  steam -electric 17.325  12,945  14,987 

"While  in  ten  years  the  water  turbine  power  actually  decreased 
2,140  horse  power  and  the  steam  power  decreased  iz.ioo  horse  power 
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and  the  electricity  generated  by  steam  decreased  2,340  horse  power. 
yet  the  hydro-electric  power  increased  47,800  horse  power  or  more 
than  100  per  cent.  I  would  hail  the  day  when  no  mill  in  South  Caro- 
lina would  use  coal,  but  I  fear  this  may  be  many  years  hence.  The 
total  increase  in  horse  power  from  1910  to  1919  was  41,138  horse 
power,  and  the  manufacturing  energy  was  increased  from  3.846,117 
to  4,947,644;  looms  from  96,281  to  115,130;  bales  of  cotton  consumed 
from  765,966  to  837,152.     *     *     * 

Our  Place  in  the  Sun 

"South  Carolina  was  upon  a  firm  basis  industrially  in  1919.  There 
was  no  phenomenal  bulge  in  the  production  or  prices,  but  a  steady 
increase  and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  wages.  When  we  con- 
sider what  a  truly  wonderful  year  was  1918,  we  may  well  be  grateful 
that  there  was  no  recession  in  1919.  But,  even  after  the  armistice, 
even  during  the  drab  days  when  industry  the  world  over  was  par- 
alyzed by  strikes  and  labor  agitations,  everything  moved  smoothly  for- 
ward in  South  Carolina.  For  which  all  of  us  are  profoundly  grateful 
to  a  kind  Providence. 

"While  traditionally  and  fundamentally  an  agricultural  State,  South 
Carolina  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  first  in  the  South  and 
second  in  the  Union  in  the  extent  of  textile  manufacturing  industry. 
The  relative  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  life  of  the  State  is 
observed  when  I  say  that  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  textiles  is. 
in  round  numbers,  $210,000,000,  while  the  total  value  of  all  manu- 
factured products,  including  textiles,  is  but  $355,200,000.  There  are 
81,800  persons  employed  in  industry  in  this  State,  while  in  textiles 
alone  there  are  51,400. 

"In  the  late  months  of  1914  it  seemed  that  the  textile  industry  in 
this  State,  as  well  as  the  crushing  of  cotton  seed,  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  the  making  of  commercial  fertilizers,  was  adrift  on  a  sea 
of  chaos.  None  of  us  likes  to  look  back  upon  those  times  of  disorder 
and  discouragement,  but  for  the  sake  of  comparison  it  is  permitted 
that  we  do,  to  realize  how  much  better  is  the  situation  of  the  State 
today  with  regard  to  the  future.  There  is  now  no  feeling  of  help- 
lessness, and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  have  their  destiny  in  their 
own  hands." 

Mr.  Harris  goes  on  to  say :  "Then  there  were  embargoes  and  dec- 
larations of  blockades,  the  lanes  of  the  sea  were  infested  with  raiders 
of  war  and  the  merchant  marine  trembled  for  its  own  security. 
The  warring  countries  were  clamoring  for  the  constituent  elements 
necessary  for  the  conduct  and  prolongation  of  the  war,  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  textile  industry  might  receive  a  blow  which  would  set 
it  back  half  a  century.  The  industry  was  saved.  After  months  of 
anxiety  and  careful  business  management  the  textile  manufacturers 
have  come  through  and  at  last  have  come  into  the  realization  of  a 
prosperity  long  merited  and  long  deferred. 

"The  first  effect  of  the  European  war  upon  our  finances,  our  agri- 
culture and  our  industries  was  bdd,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  whole 
of  half  of  the  world's  industries  can  not  be  stopped  without  the  in- 
dustries of  the  other  half  of  the  world  feeling  the  shock.  But  the 
paralysis  of  our  industries  was  temporary  and  our  gjeat  system  has 
begun  to  function  in  a  tremendous  manner  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

^  Working  of  Children 

"A  feature  of  mill  life  in  which  the  entire  public  has  been  interested 
is  the  working  of  children.     I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  South 
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Carolina  bears,  and  of  the  distinction  which  she  has.  There  is  not 
in  the  South  another  State  which  has  made  more  in  regulatory  and 
protective  legislation.  Our  laws  compare  favorably  with  the  most 
approved  methods  in  any  State.  The  particular  pride  that  this  de- 
partment feels  is  in  the  fact  that  during  the  year  191 8  there  were  in 
South  Carolina  several  inspectors  who  came  to  see  how  the  laws 
were  being  applied.  It  was  with  great  gratification  that  I  was  told 
by  these  inspectors  that  they  found  our  regulations  being  observed 
most  commendably  throughout  the  State  and  that  this  department  was 
doing  its  work  as  well  as  any  State  that  they  had  visited. 

*'In  December,  1918,  the  United  States  Senate  put  a  rider  into  the 
appropriation  bill  to  put  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  all  goods  made  in 
mines  or  mills  where  children  under  sixteen  are  employed.  When  this 
became  a  law,  the  South  Carolina  department  stated  that  it  would 
assist  in  its  enforcement,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  feared  at 
the  outset  that  this  is  ill  considered  and  special  legislation,  and  that 
its  effect  will  be  not  to  injure  the  industry  or  to  be  of  help  to  the 
child,  but  rather  to  disturb  relations  that  now  seem  to  be  increasingly 
satisfactory. 

"The  observation  of  this  department  is  that  there  are  kinds  of 
work,  in  mills  that  can  be  given  to  children,  especially  in  school  vaca- 
tion periods,  that  will  not  be  harmful  to  them.  While  the  general 
purpose  of  the  proposed  regulation  may  be  proper  and  commendable, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  really  as  humane  as  it  appears." 

"South  Carolina  leads  the  South  in  the  textile  industry.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  and  the  table  is  prepared  to  show  comparison  with  the 
figures  of  the  first  year  that  the  regulatory  laws  affecting  the  industry 
were  put  under  this  department." 

All  Industries  Compared  with  Cotton 

Having  made  a  survey  as  compact  as  possible,  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  it  seems  fitting  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  also  to 
convey  valuable  information  regarding  all  the  industries  of  South 
Carolina,  to  refer  to  the  191 9  report  of  the  Labor  Division  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industries.  For  that 
year  Commissioner  B.  Harris  presents  to  Governor  Cooper  a  remark- 
ably full  and  valuable  report. 

In  it  the  commissioner  gives  the  following  table  covering  the  prog- 
ress of  South  Carolina  industries  during  the  period  of  America's  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  War: 

1917  1918  1919 

Capital  invested  $171,444,183  $192451,487  $201,237,320 

Value  of  product 236,567,681  326,169,138  35S»i8i,322 

Wages  to  employees .. .     34,o75»i74  44*687,949  58,5i9»«)3 

(Not  salaries) 
Average  number  of  em- 
ployees               83,726  T(>:jy2  81,807 

While  the  gross  increase  in  wages  paid  was  34  per  cent,  the  per 
capita  was  only  31  per  cent,  as  the  total  number  of  employees  had  in- 
creased in  1919  by  5,100,  or  6>^  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  working  days  in  1919  was  252.  The  ice 
plants,  cotton  oil  mills,  fertilizer  factories  and  other  part  time  indus- 
tries pull  down  that  average.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  textiles  op- 
erated 296  days  out  of  the  year,  against  288  in  1918. 
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Cotton  Mills  of  South  Carouna,  July,  1920 

The  table,  which  is  appended,  is  intended  to  give  at  a  glance  the 
names,  locations,  sizes,  and  capital  stock  of  the  various  cotton  mill 
enterprises  in  South  Carolina.  The  data  was  as  complete  as  possible 
on  July  I,  1920.  For  the  purpose  of  condensation  much  of  the  data 
that  might  otherwise  be  included  is  omitted.  GeneraUy  spealdng  the 
number  of  spindles  indicates  the  size  and  importance  of  the  enterprise. 

The  information  follows: 

ABBEVILLE  COUNTY 

Abbeville — Abbeville  Cotton  Mills ;  H.  A.  Hatch,  president ;  28^00 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $317,700. 

Calhoun  Falls — Calhoun  Mills;  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  president;  25,600 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $600,000. 

AIKEN  COUNTY 

Bath- — The  Aiken  Mills;  W.  C.  Langley,  president;  32,832  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $572,071. 

Graniteville — Graniteville  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Jacob  Phinizy,  pres- 
ident ;  58,000  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $800,000. 

Langley  Mills — The  Langley  Mills;  W.  C.  Langley,  president; 
46,720  spindles;  capital  stock,  $494,048. 

Clear  Water — The  Seminole  Mills;  W.  C.  Langley,  president;  23,- 
104  spindles;  capital  stock,  $721,700. 

Warrenville — Warren  ManuJtacturing  Co. ;  Jacob  Phinizy,  presi- 
dent ;  36,080  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

ANDERSON   COUNTY 

Anderson — Anderson  Cotton  Mills;  W.  C.  Langley,  president;  71,- 
392  spindles;  capital  stock,  $800,000. 

Anderson — Anderson  Hosiery  Mills;  R.  H.  Coney,  president;  cap- 
ital stock,  $25,000. 

Belton — I  >elton  Mills ;  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  president ;  63,048  spindles, 
capital  stock,  $2,800,000. 

Belton — Blair  Mills;  E.  B.  Rice,  president;  1,542  spindles;  capital 
stock,  $25,000. 

Anderson — Brogon  Mills;  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  president;  27,780  spin- 
dles ;  capital  stock,  $660,875. 

Honea  Path — Chiquola  Manufacturing  Co. ;  J.  D.  Hammett,  pres- 
ident; 42,000  spindles;  capital  stock,  $716,000. 

Anderson — Conneross  Yarn  Mills;  A.  S.  Farmer,  president;  1,200 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $32,000. 

Anderson — Equinox  Mills;  Wm.  H.  Wellington,  president;  17,544 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $300,000. 

Anderson — Gluck  Mills;  Wm.  H.  Wellington,  president;  36,160 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $450,000. 

Iva — ^Jackson  Mills;  Alfred  Moore,  president;  25,536  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $345»550- 

Anderson — Orr  Cotton  Mills;  James  D.  Hammett,  president; 
62.272  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,600,000. 

Pelzcr — Pelzer  Manufacturing  Co.;  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  president; 
136,000  spindles;  capital  stock,  $3,000,000. 

Pendleton — Pendleton  Cotton  Mills ;  B.  B.  Gossett,  president ;  10,- 
784  spindles;  capital  stock,  $123,150. 

Autun — Pendleton  Manufacturing  Co.;  E.  N.  Sitton,  president: 
3,250  si)indlcs;  capital  stock,  $125,000. 
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Anderson — Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.;  B.  B.  Gossett,  president; 
25,312  spindles;  capital  stock,  $i,ocx),ooo. 

Anderson— H.  C.  Townsend  Cotton  Mills ;  J.  B.  Townsend,  presi- 
dent; 3,480  spindles;  capital  stock,  $115,000. 

Anderson — Toxaway  Mills;  B.  B.  Gossett,  president;  27,248  spin- 
dles ;  capital  stock,  $487,000. 

Williamston — Williamston  Mills ;  Jas.  P.  Gossett,  president ;  32,256 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Anderson — Hetrick  Hosiery  Mills ;  W.  A.  Hetrick,  president. 

1  Bamberg — Bamberg  Cotton  Mill  Co.;  John  H.  Cope,  president; 
10,752  spindles. 

Blackville — Sunlight  Hosiery  Mill;  J.  M.  Farrell,  president. 

2  Charleston — Charleston  Bagging  Mfg.  Co. ;  John  D.  Filly,  pres- 
ident: 1.536  spindles;  capital  stock,  $12,000,000. 

Charleston — General  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Co. ;  C.  B.  Jenkins,  pres- 
ident; 5,312  spindles;  capital  stock,  $5,000,000. 

Charleston — Royal  Mills ;  F.  W.  Wagener,  president ;  13,056  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $250,000. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY 

Blacksburg — Broad  River  Mills ;  W.  C.  Hamrick,  president ;  13,000 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $125,000. 

Cherokee  Falls — Cherokee  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.;  W.  F. 
Forbes,  president ;  28,020  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $200,000. 

Gaffney — GafFney  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Alfred  Moore,  president ; 
66,224  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,600,000. 

Gaffney — Globe  Manufacturing  Co.;  L.  G.  Potter,  president;  3,840 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $50,000. 

Gaffney — Hamrick  Mills;  W.  C.  Hamrick,  president;  25,000  spin- 
dles; capital  stock.  $500,000. 

Gaffney — The  Irene  Mills;  H.  D.  Wheat,  president;  4,816  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $100,000. 

Gaffney — Limestone  Mills;  J.  A.  Carroll,  president;  25,000  spin- 
dles; capital  stock.  $500,000. 

Blacksburg — Volunteer  Knitting  Mill ;  C.  H.  Bird,  president. 

CHESTER   COUNTY 

Chester — Baldwin  Cotton  Mills;  Alex  Long,  president;  31,488 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $600,000. 

Chester — Eureka  Cotton  Mills;  Leroy  Springs,  president;  25,752 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $150,000. 

Lando — Manetta  Mills;  R.  A.  Willis,  president;  16,000  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $300,000. 

Great  Falls — Republic  Cotton  Mills;  Robt.  S.  Mebane,  president; 
58,848  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,200,000. 

Chester — Springstein  Mills;  Leroy  Springs,  president;  15,000  spin- 
dles ;  capital  stock,  $300,000. 

CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY 

Cheraw — Cheraw  Cotton  Mills;  Robert  Chapman,  president;  6,912 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $126,100. 

Cheraw — Pee  Dee  Knitting  Mills;  Robert  Chapman,  president; 
capital  stock,  $109,000. 


^  Bamberg  Mills  part'  of  Santee  group. 

2  American    Manufacturing   Company,   of   Brooklyn,   owns   the   Charleston 
Bagging  plant. 


Water  Powers  of  the  Up-Country 
Upper ;  Great  Falls  (Chester  County)  plant. 
Lower:     Power  plant  at  Rock  Hill,  York  County. 
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DARLINGTON    COUNTY 

Darlington — Darlington  Manufacturing  Co. ;  G.  H.  MilHken,  pres- 
ident; 51,392  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,000,000. 

Hartsville — The  Hartsville  Cotton  Mill ;  C.  C.  Twitty,  president ; 
36,064  spindles;  capital  stock,  $250,000. 

DILLON    COUNTY  ^ 

Dillon — The  Dillon  Mills;  L.  A.  Tatum,  president;  40,584  spin- 
dles ;  capital  stock,  $750,000, 

EDGEFIELD   COUNTY 

Edgefield — Addison  Mills;  H.  P.  Kindell,  president;  17,312  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $175,000. 

FAIRFIELD   COUNTY 

Winnsboro — Winnsboro  Mills;  H.  Harold  Greene,  president; 
35,160  spindles;  capital  stock,  $5,200,000. 

GREENVILLE   COUNTY 

Greenville — American  Spinning  Co.;  T.  H.  Morgan,  president; 
53,760  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $525,000. 

Greenville — Beaver  Duck  Mills;  W.  D.  Crouch,  president,  5,528 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Greenville — Brandon  Mills;  Aug.  W.  Smith,  president;  87,808 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,500,000. 

Greenville — Camperdown  Mills;  C.  E.  Graham,  president;  12,672 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $100,000. 

Greenville — Conestee  Mills;  Thos.  I.  Charles,  president;  20,292 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $200,000. 

Greenville — Duncan  Mills;  H.  T.  Haynesworth,  president;  50,720 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,413,900. 

Fountain  Inn — Fountain  Inn  Mfg.  Co.;  J.  T.  Woodside,  president; 
17,000  spindles ;  see  Woodside  Mills. 

Greer — Franklin  Mills;  \V.  E.  Mason,  president;  11,100  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $80,000. 

Greer — Greer  Mfg.  Co.;  W.  E.  Beattie,  president;  25,600  spindles; 
see  Victor  Monaghan. 

Greenville — ^Judson  Mills ;  B.  E.  Greer,  president ;  52,640  spindles ; 
capital  stock,  $1,250,000. 

Fountain  Inn — Virginia  Mfg.  Co.;  Clinton  J.  Morgan,  president; 
5,248  spindles;  capital  stock.  $115,800. 

Greenville — Mills  Mill;  M.  R.  Reeves,  president;  31,000  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $529,400. 

Greenville — Monaghan  Mills;  \V.  E.  Beattie,  president;  60,032 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $8,210,705. 

Greenville — Riverdale  Mills;  F.  H.  Cunningham,  president;  2,500 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $200,000. 

Greer — Pelham  Mills;  Henry  Crigler,  president;  10,752  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $200,000. 

Piedmont — Piedmont  Mfg.  Co.;  W.  E.  Beattie,  president;  70,840 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,500,000. 

Greenville — F.  W.  Poe  Mfg.  Co. ;  F.  W.  Poe,  president ;  70,352 
spindles:  capital  stock,  $2,000,000. 

Greenville — Poinsett  Mills ;  Aug.  W.  Smith,  president ;  27,776 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Greer — Prospect  Mills;  E.  D.  Descamps,  president;  3,014  spin- 
dles ;  capital  stock,  $25,000. 

3  Maple  Mills,  Dillon  &  Hamer  Mills  is  one  organization. 
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Greenville — Saluda  Mfg.  Co.;  F.  H.  Cunningham,  president;  3,590 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $35,000. 

Simpsonville — Simpsonville  Cotton  Mills;  J.  T.  Woodside,  pres- 
ident; 25,000  spindles;  see  Woodside. 

Greenville — Union  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Co. ;  John  W.  Arring- 
ton,  president;  capital  stock,  $400,000. 

Greenville— Vardry  Cotton  Mills;  Clifton  Corley,  president;  4,200 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $71,000. 

Greenville — Victor-Monaghan  group;  Wm.  E.  Beattie,  president; 
separately  listed;  capital  stock,  $8,300,000. 

Greenville ;  Woodside  Cotton  Mills ;  J.  T.  Woodside,  president ; 
113.060  spindles;  capital  stock,  $5,000,000. 

Greenville — Nuckasee  Mfg.  Co.;  capital  stock,  $125,000. 

GREENWOOD  COUNTY 

Greenwood — Greenwood  Cotton  Mills ;  J.  C.  Self,  president ;  52,088 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Greenwood — Greenwood  Hosiery  Mill. 

Greenwood — Grendel  Mills,  No.  i  and  No.  2 ;  J.  P.  Abney,  pres- 
ident; 62,080  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,250,000. 

Ninety-Six — Ninety-Six  Cotton  Mills;  J.  P.  Abney,  president; 
24,192  spindles;  capital  stock,  $400,000. 

Greenwood — Panola  Cotton  Mills ;  S.  H.  McGhee,  president;  17,472 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $372,700. 

Ware  Shoals — Ware  Shoals  Manufacturing  Co.;  Benj.  D.  Riegel, 
president;  70,200  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,300,000. 

Greenwood — Greenwood  Hosiery 'Mills;  W.  T.  Bailey,  president. 

KERSHAW    COUNTY 

Camden — Hermitage  Cotton  Mills;  R.  B.  Pitts,  president;  16,640 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $227,100. 

Camden — Wateree  Mills;  H.  P.  Kendall,  president;  18,816,  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $300,000. 

LANCASTER   COUNTY 

Kershaw — Kershaw  Cotton  Mills;  Leroy  Springs,  president;  12,160 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $265,900. 

Lancaster — Lancaster  Cotton  Mills ;  Leroy  Springs,  president ; 
139,608  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,200,000. 

LAURENS  COUNTY 

Goldville — Banna  Manufacturing  Co.;  Geo.  M.  Wright,  president; 
14,224  spindles;  capital  stock,  $248,300. 

Clinton — Clinton  Cotton  Mills;  M.  S.  Bailey,  president;  68,512 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $350,000. 

Laurens — Laurens  Cotton  Mills;  N.  B.  Dial,  president;  44,832 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $350,000. 

Clinton — Lydia  Cotton  Mills;  M.  S.  Bailey,  president;  22,544  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $160,000. 

Laurens — Watts  Mills;  Geo.  M.  Wright,  president;  43,200  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $1,250,000. 

LEXINGTON  COUNTY 

Lexington — Lexington  Manufacturing  Co.;  I,  R.  Stewart,  presi- 
dent ;  6.784  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $100,000. 

Batesburg — Middleburg  Mills;  L  R.  Stewart,  president;  10,624 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $200,000. 

Lexington — Saxe-Gotha  Mills;  L  R.  Stewart,  president;  11,200 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $53,000. 
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MARION   COUNTY 

Marion — Marion  Manufacturing  Co.;  W.  Stackhouse,  president; 
7,168  spindles;  capital  stock,  $100,000. 

MARLBORO  COUNTY 

McCoU — Mariboro  Cotton  Mills;  Claude  Gore,  president;  46,000 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $2,500,000. 

Benncttsville — Sterling  Hosiery  Mill;  W.  D.  Smith,  president. 

NEWBERRY    COUNTY 

*  Whitmire — Glenn-Lowry  Manufacturing  Co.;  E.  E.  Child,  presi- 
dent ;  70,848  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $2,000,000. 

Newberry — MoUohon  Manufacturing  Co.;  George  W.  Summer, 
president;  40,192  spindlea;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Newberry — Newberry  Cotton  Mill ;  Z.  F.  Wright,  president ;  43,678 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Newberry — Oakland  Cotton  Mills;  W.  H.  Hunt,  president;  26,432 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $334,900. 

OCONEE  COUNTY 

Clemson  College — Textile  Department;  W.  M.  Riggs,  president; 
680  spindles. 

Newry — Courtenay  Manufacturing  Co. ;  W.  L.  Gassaway,  presi- 
dent ;  25,344  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $300,000. 

Walhalla — Hetrick  Hosiery  Mills ;  W.  A.  Hetrick,  president. 

Westminster — Oconee  Mills  Co.;  Robert  Lassiter,  president;  13,- 
000  spindles;  capital  stock,  $262,000. 

Seneca — Seneca  Cotton  Mills;  W.  E.  Beattie,  president;  19,840 
spindles ;  Victor-Monaghan  group. 

Walhalla— Walhalla  Cotton  Mills;  W.  E.  Beattie,  president;  18,816 
spindles;  Victor-Monaghan  group. 

Walhalla — Keowee  Yam  Mills;  W.  A.  Hetrick,  president;  yam; 
capital  stock,  $200,000. 

ORANGEBURG  COUNTY 

Orangeburg — Orange  Cotton  Mill;  Wm.  Wannamaker,  president; 
5,000  spindles. 

Orangeburg — *  Santee  Mills ;  John  H.  Cope,  president ;  14,848  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $1,100,000. 

PICKENS  COUNTY     . 

Easley — Alice  Mill;  B.  E.  Geer,  president;  23,552  spindles;  cap- 
ital stock,  $500,000. 

Easley — Easley  Cotton  Mills;  B.  E.  Geer,  president;  37,740  spin- 
dles. 

Liberty — Easley  Cotton  Mills,  No.  2 ;  B.  E.  Geer,  president ;  25,540 
spindles. 

Liberty — ^  Easley  Cotton  Mills,  No.  3;  B.  E.  Geer,  president;  11,776 
spindles. 

Easley — Glenwood  Cotton  Mills;  W.  M.  Hagood,  president;  45.ot6 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $592,400. 

Central — Issaqueena  Mill ;  W.  L.  Gassaway,  president ;  25,680  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $315,000. 

Cateechee — Norris  Cotton  Mills  Co. ;  T.  M.  Norris,  president ;  19,- 
968  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Pickens — Pickens  Mill ;  W.  M.  Hagood,  president ;  25,040  spindles ; 
capital  stock,  $250,000. 

*  Santee  includes  Bamberg  plant 

^  Capital  stock,  covering  three  Eastley  mills,  tifioojooo. 


t 
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Olympia  Cotton  Mills,  Now  a  Unit  of  the  Pacific  Mills, 
Columbia 


Columbia  Canal  and  Columbia  Mills 
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RICHLAND.  COUNTY 

■     _  

Columbia — Coltimbia  Mills  Co.;  Howard  Baetjer,  president;  29,556 
spindles. 

Columbia — Glencoe  Cotton  Mills;  P.  H.  Wannam^ker,  president; 
6,048  spindles. 

Columbia — Pacific  Mills;  Robert  F.  Herrick,  president;  198,736 
spindles. 

Columbia — Palmetto  Cotton  Mills ;  I.  R.  Stewart,  president ;  10,320 
spindles. 

Columbia — F.  T.  Parker  Co. ;  F.  T.  Parker,  president. 

Columbia — Southern  Aseptic  Laboratories;  G.  A.  Guignard,  pres- 
ident. 

SPARTANBURG  COUNTY 

Arlington — Appalache  Mills;  W.  E.  Beattic,  president;  19,712 
spindles ;  Victor-Monaghan  group. 

Arcadia — ^Arcadia  Mills;  H.  A.  Ligon,  president;  33,952  spindles ;- 
capital  stock,  $360,000. 

Spartanburg — ^Arkwright  Mills;  R.  G.  Gates,  president;  20,256 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $200,000. 

Spartanburg — Beaumont  Manufacturing  Co. ;  B.  L.  Jennings,  pres- 
ident; 37,320  spindles;  capital  stock,  $310,000. 

Spartanburg — Calton  Manufacturing  Co. ;  C.  H.  O'Neale,  president. 

Landrum — Blue  Ridge  Hosiery  Mills;  Joseph  Lee,  president.   . 

Chesnee — Chesnee  Mills;  John  A.  Law,  president;  ^,160  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $400,000. 

Qifton — Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.;  J.  C.  Evans,  president ;  86,832 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $2,000,000. 

Glendale — D.  E.  Converse  Co.;  W.  E.  Lindsay;  37,370  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $1,000,000. 

Fingerville — Cohannet  Mills;  B.  B.  Gossett,  president;  9,000  spin- 
dles ;  capital  stock,  $66,600. 

Cowpens — Cowpens  Manufacturing  Co. ;  H.  W.  Kirby,  president ; 
17*360  spindles;  capital  stock,  $120,000. 

Spartanburg — Crescent  Manufacturing  Co.;  D.  W.  Montgomery, 
president. 

Spartanburg — Drayton  Mills;  B.  W.  Montgomery,  president;  44,- 
800  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $600,000. 

Enoree — Enoree  Mills;  Allen  J.  Graham,  president;  36,000  spin- 
dles ;  capital  stock,  $600,000. 

Fairmont — Fairmont  Manufacturing  Co. ;  L.  Roy  Curtis,  president ; 
12,608  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $300,000. 

Wellford — ^Fort  Prince  Printing  Co.;  Henry  Cleveland,  president; 
3,200  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $25,000. 

Woodruff — W.  S.  Gray  Cotton  Mills;  W.  S.  Gray,  president;  20,- 
032  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $580,000. 

Inman — Inman  Mills;  J.  A.  Chapman,  president;  33,024  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $1,000,000. 

Mayo — Mary-Louise  Mills;  William  Whitman,  president;  6,844 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $150,000. 

Pacolet — Pacolet  Manufacturing  Co.;  V.  M.  Montgomery,  presi- 
dent; 132,764  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $2,525,006'. 

Spartanburg — Saxon  Mills;  J.  A.  Law,  president;  41,216  spindles; 
capital  stock,  $1,000,000. 

Landrum — Shamrock-Damask  Mills;  H.  L.  Spears,  president. 

Spartanburg — Spartan  Mills;  W.  S.  Montgomery,  president;  85,- 
000  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,000,000. 
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Spartanburg — Star  Hosiery  Mill ;  H.  W.  Kirby,  president. 

Tucapau — Tucapau  Mills;  J.  F.  Qeveland,  president;  65,184  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $1,076,000. 

Spartanburg — ^Valley  Falls  Manufacturing  Co. ;  I.  R.  Stewart,  pres- 
ident ;  9,984  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $91,600. 

Greer — Victor  Manufacturing  Co.;  W.  E,  Beattie,  president;  59,- 
136  spindles;  Victor-Monaghan  gjoup. 

Whitney — ^Whitney  Manufacturing  Co.;  J.  B.  Qeveland,  president; 
30,652  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $350,000. 

Woodruff — ^Woodruff  Cotton  Mills;  August  W.  Smith,  president; 
44,052  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $525,000. 

Spartanburg — Spartan  County  Mills;  Jno.  B.  Cannon,  president; 
6,500  spindles. 

Spartanburg — Textile  Industrial;  D.  E.  Camak,  president;  2,240 
spindles. 

Spartanburg — National  Mill;  capital  stock,  $37,506. 

UNION  COUNTY 

Union — ^Excelsior  Knitting  Mills;  Emslie  Nicholson,  president; 
5,516  spindles;  capital  stock,  $500,000. 

Union — Gault  Manufacturing  Co.;  C.  H.  Gault,  president;  capital 
stock,  $20,000. 

Lockhart — ®  Lockhart  Mills ;  W.  E.  Winchester,  president ;  57,184 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $4,000,000. 

Union — ^  Monarch  Mills ;  W.  E.  Winchester,  president ;  78,528 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $4,000,000. 

Union — "^  Ottaray  Mills ;  W.  E.  Beattie,  president ;  22,656  spindles. 

Union — Union-Buffalo  Mills  Co.;  A.  C.  Fleitman,  president;  152,- 
800  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $7,000,000. 

Jonesville — "*  Wallace  Mill;  W.  E.  Beattie,  president;  15,584  spin- 
dles. 

YORK  COUNTY 

Rock  Hills — ^Aragon  Cotton  Mills;  Alex  Long,  president;  23,552 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $389,900. 

Rock  Hill — Arcade  Cotton  Mills;  Alex  Long,  president;  18,576 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $258,700. 

York — Cannon  Manufacturing  Co.;  M.  L.  Cannon,  president;  15,- 
572  spindles;  capital  stock,  $1,000,000. 

Clover — Clover  Manufacturing  Co.;  K.  S.  Tanner,  president;  24,- 
000  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $200,000. 

Rock  Hill — Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co. ;  T.  L.  Johnston,  presi- 
dent ;  108  spindles. 

Fort  Mill — Fort  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.;  Leroy  Sprii^,  presi- 
dent; 41,968  spindles;  capital  stock,  $400,000. 

Rock  Hill — Hamilton-Carhartt  Mills;  Hamilton  Carhartt,  presi- 
dent; 12,132  spindles. 

Carhartt — Carhartt  Mills,  No.  2;  Hamilton  Carhartt,  president; 
6,600  spindles.    Capital  stock,  ®  $ipoo,ooo. 

Clover — Hawthorn  Spinning  Mills;  Thos.  McConnell,  president; 
7,200  spindles. 

Rock  Hill — •  Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Co. ;  C.  W.  Johnston, 
president;  16,256  spindles;  capital  stock,  $645,000. 

*  Lockhart  and  Monarch  under  one  management  and  capital  consolidated. 
V  The  Ottaray  and  Wallace  Mills  are  part  of  the  Victor-Monaghan  group, 

with  headquarters  at  Greenville. 

*  Capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  covering  both  mills. 

*  Highland  is  given  as  part  of  the  Charlotte  group.  Cannon  Manufateturiag 
Co.  is  part  of  the  Kanapolis  group,  of  this  corporation. 
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Rock  Hill — ^Liberty  Hosiery  Co. ;  J.  C.  Cauthen,  president. 

York — ^Lockmore  Cotton  Mills;  C.  B.  Armstrong,  president;  6,000 
spindles ;  capital  stock,  $100,000. 

Rock  Hill — Black  Buckle  Mills;  Alexander  Long,  president;  18,- 
840  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $100,000. 

York — Neely  Manufacturing  Co.;  W.  B.  Moore,  president;  6,000 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $60,000. 

BowUng  Green — Reynolds  Cotton  Mill  Co.;  S.  A.  Siffors,  presi- 
dent; 1,664  spindles. 

York — ^Travora  Cotton  Mills ;  W.  B.  Moore,  president ;  5,000  spin- 
dles; capital  stock,  $30,000. 

Rock  Hill — ^Victoria  Cotton  Mills;  W.  J.  Roddey,  president;  17,- 
664  spindles ;  capital  stock,  $700,000. 

Rock  Hill— Wymojo  Yam  Mills ;  C.  B.  Armstrong,  president ;  8,568 
spindles;  capital  stock,  $175,000. 

The  information  above  tabulated  does  not  include  looms,  where 
used,  the  quality  of  goods  manufactured  or  other  facts ;  but  it  is  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible.  The  capitalization  varies  from  time  to 
time,  and  recently  there  have  been  considerable  changes  because  of 
stock  dividends. 
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